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PREFACE. 

V-3 


The  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
RsTOLyTiON  baying  experienced  a  fayonrable  reception  from  the  public,  I 
hate  been  induced  to  add  a  Yolnme  containing  similar  details  with  regard  to 
the  ensuing  half-century.  This  is  in  many  respects  an  interesting  period  of 
the  history  of  Scotland.  It  is  essentially  a  time  of  transition — ^transition  from 
harsh  and  despotic  to  constitutional  goTcmment ;  from  religious  intolerance 
and  severity  of  manners  to  milder  views  and  the  love  of  elegance  and 
amusement ;  from  pride,  idleness,  and  poverty,  to  industrious  courses  and  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  At  flie  same  time, 
the  tendency  to  the  wreaking  out  of  the  wilder  passions  of  the  individual  is 
found  gradually  giving  place  to  respect  for  law.  We  see,  as  it  were,  the 
dawn  o£  our  present  social  state,  streaked  with  the  lingering  romance  of 
earlier  ages.  On  these  considerations,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  present  volume 
will  be  pronounced  in  no  respect  a  falling  off  in  contrast  with  the  former  two. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  plan  and  manner  of  treatment  purftied  in  the 
two  earlier  volumes  are  followed  here.  My  object  has  still  been  to  trace 
the  moral  and  economic  progress  of  Scotland  through  the  medium  of  domestic 
incidents — whatever  of  the  national  life  is  overlooked  in  ordinary  history; 
allowing  the  tale  in  every  case  to  be  told  as  much  as  possible  in  contemporary 
language.  It  is  a  plan  necessarily  subordinating  the  author  to  his  subject, 
almost  to  the  extent  of  neutralising  all  opinion  and  sentiment  on  his  part ; 
yet,  feeling  the  value  of  the  self-painting  words  of  these  dead  and  gone 
generations — so  quaint,  so  unstudied,  so  true — so  corrective  in  their  genuine- 
ness of  the  glozing  idolatries  which  are  apt  to  arise  among  desAndants 
and  party  representatives — I  become  easily  reconciled  to  the  restricted 
character  of  the  task.  If  the  present  and  future  generations  shdl  be  in  any 
measure  enabled  by  these  volumes  to  draw  from  the  errors  and  misjudgments 
of  the  past  a  lesson  as  to  what  is  really  honourable  and  profitable  for  a  people, 
the  tenuu  tabor  will  not  have  been  undergone  in  vain. 

Edinbubah,  January  1861.  V* 
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REIGN  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY:  168M694.  ♦ 

Our  narrative  takes  up  the  political  story  of  Scotland  at  the 
crisis  of  the  Revolution,  when,  Einff  James  having  fled  in 
terror  to  France,  his  nephew  and  daughter,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  were  proclaimed  kin^  and  queen  as  William 
and  Mary,  and  when  the  Episcopacy  established  at  the  Restoration, 
after  a  struggling  and  unhonoured  existence  of  twenty-eight  years, 
fi^ave  way  to  the  present  more  popular  Presbyterian  Church.  It 
has  been  seen  how  the  populace  of  the  west  rabbled  out  the  alien 
clergy  established  among  them ;  how,  notwithstanding  the  gallant 
insurrection  of  my  Lord  Dundee  in  the  Highlands,  and  the 
holding  out  of  Edinburgh  Castle  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  the  new 
government  quickly  gained  an  ascendency.  It  was  a  great  change 
for  Scotland.  Men  who  had  lately  been  in  danger  of  their  lives 
for  conscience'  sake,  or  starving  in  foreign  lands,  were  now  at  the 
head  of  affairs — ^the  Earl  of  Melville,  ^retary  of  State ;  Craw- 
ford, President  of  Parliament ;  Argyle  restored  to  title  and  lands, 
and  a  privy-councillor ;  Dalrymple  of  Stair,-  Hume  of  Marchmont, 
Steuart  of  Goodtrees,  and  many  other  exiles,  come  back  from 
Holland  to  resume  prominent  positions  in  the  public  service  at 
home — ^while  the  instruments  or  the  late  uoihappy  government  were 
either  captives  tmder  suspicion,  or  living  terror-struck  at  their 
countiy-houses.  Common  sort  of  people,  who  had  last  year 
been  skulking  in  mosses  from  Claverhouse's  dragoons,  were  now 
marshalled  in  a  regiment,  and  planted  as  a  watch  on  the  Perth 
and  Forfar  gentry.  There  were  new  figures  in  the  Privy  Council, 
and  none  of  them  ecclesiastical.  There  was  a  wholly  new  set  of 
senators  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Session.  It  looked  like  the 
sudden  shift  of  scenes  in  a  pantomime,  rather  than  a  series  of 
ordinary  occurrences. 
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Almost  as  a  necessaiy  consequence  of  the  Revolution,  a  war 
with  France  commenced  in  Hay  1689.  Part  of  the  operations 
took  place  in  Ireland,  where  James  II.,  assisted  with  troops  by 
King  Ix)uisy  and  supported  b^  the  .Catholic  population,  continued 
to  exercise  sovereienty  till  his  defeat  at  thelBoyne  (July  1, 1690). 
The  subjugation  of  Ireland  to  the  new  govenunent  was  not  com- 
pleted till  the  surrender  of  Limerick  and  other  fortified  places  by 
treaty  (October  3,  1691).  Long  before  this  time,  the  Jacobite 
movement  in  Scotland  had  come  to  a  close  by  the  dispersion  of 
the  Highlanders  at  Cromdale  (April  1690).  A  fortress  and 
garrison  were  then  planted  at  Inverlochy  (Fort  William),  in 
order  to  keep  the  ill-affected  clans  Cameron,  Macdonald,  and 
otheig,  in  check.  At  the  same  time,  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  was 
intrusted  with  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  pounds,  with  which 
he  undertook  to  purchase  the  pacification  of  the  Highlands.  In 
1691,  there  were  still  some  chiefs  in  rebellion,  and  a  threat  was 
held  out  that  they  would  be  visited  with  the  utmofit  severities  if 
flhey  did  not  take  the  oaths  to  the  government  before  the  Ist  of 
Januaiy  next.  This  led  to  the  massacre  of  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glencoe  (February  13, 1692),  an  affair  which  has  lefl  a  sad  shade 
upon  the  memory  of  King  William. 

In  Scotland,  it  gradual^  became  apparent  that,  though  the  late 
changes  had  difmsed  a  general  sense  of  relief,  and  put  state 
control  more  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  there  was  a  large  enough  exception  to  embarrass  and 
endanger  the  new  order  of  things.  There  certainly  was  a  much 
larger  minority  favourable  to  Episcopacv  than  was.  at  first  sup- 
ped ;  whole  provinces  in  the  north,  and  a  majority  of  the  upper 
classes  everywhere,  continued  to  adhere  to  it.  A  very  large  per* 
tion  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  maintained  an  attachment  to  the 
ex-king,  or,  like  the  bishops,  scrupled  to  break  old  oaths  in 
order  to  take  new.  Even  amongst  those  who  had  assisted  in  the 
Revolution,  there  were  some  who,  either  from  disappointment  of 
personal  ambition,  or  a  recovery  from  temporary  fears,  soon  became 
its  enemies.  FeeliuKS  of  a  very  natural  kind  assisted  in  keeping 
alive  the  interest  of  n[inff  Jame&  It  was  by  a  nephew  (and  son- 
in-law)  and  a  daughter  uiat  he  had  been  displaced.  A  frightful 
calumny  had  assisted  in  his  downfall.  According  to  the  ideas  of 
that  aore,  in  losing  a  crown  he  had  been  deprived  of  a  birthright. 
If  he  nad  been  guilty  of  some  illegal  doings,  there  might  bo 
some  consideration  for  his  age.  Anyhow,  his  infant  son  was 
innocent ;  why  punish  him  for  the  acts  of  his  father  ?  These 
considerations  fuUv  appear  as  giving  point  and  strength  to  the 
Jacobite  feeling  which  soon  began  to  take  a  definite  form  in  the 
country.  The  government  was  thus  forced  into  severities,  which 
again  acted  to  its  disadvantage  ;  and  thus  it  happened  that,  for 
some  years  after  the  deliverance  of  Scotland  from  arbitrary 
power,  we  have  to  contemplate  a  style  of  administration  in 
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which  arbitraiy  power  and  all  its  abuses  were  not  a  little 
conspicuous. 

In  the  veiy  first  session  of  the  parliament  (summer  of  1689), 
there  was  a  formidable  opposition  to  the  government,  headed 
chiefly  by  politicians  who  had  been  disappointed  of  places.  The 
discontents  of  these  persons  ripened  early  next  vear  into  a  plot 
for  the  restoration  of  the  ex-kin£[.  It  gives  a  sad  view  of  human 
consistency,  that  a  leading  conspirator  was  Sir  James  Montgomeiy 
of  Skelmorley,  who  was  one  of  the  three  commissioners  sent  by 
the  Convention  in  sprint  to  offer  the  crown  to  William  and  Mary. 
The  affair  ended  in  IMfontgomeiy,  the  Earl  of  Annandale,  and 
Lord  Boss,  informing  against  each  other,  in  order  to  escape 
punishment.  Montgomery  had  to  flee  to  the  continent,  where 
he  soon  after  died  in  poverty.  The  offences  of  the  rest* were 
overlooked. 

Amongst  the  events  of  this  period,  the  ecclesiastical  proceed- 
ings bear  a  prominent  place— efforts  of  statesmen  for  moderate 
measures  in  the  General  Assembly— debates  on  church-patronage 
and  oaths  of  allegiance — tramplmgs  out  of  old  and  rebellious 
Episcopacy ;  but  the  details  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere.^ 
During  1693,  there  were  gr^t  alarms  about  invasion  from 
France,  and  the  forcible  restoration  of  the  deposed  king ;  and  some 
considerable  severities  were  consequently  practised  on  disaffected 
persons.  By  the  death  of  the  queen  (December  28, 1694),  William 
was  left  in  the  position  of  sole  monarch  of  these  realms. 


The  first  emotions  of  the  multitude  on  attaining  confidence  that  ^ 
the  Prince  of  Orange  would  be  able  to  maintain  his  ground,  and 
that  the  reigning  monarch  would  be  brought  low,  that  the  Pro- 
testant religion  would  be  safe,  and  that  perhaps  there  would  be 
good  times  again  for  those  who  loved  the  Presbyterian  cause,  were, 
of  course,  very  enthusiastic.  So  early  as  the  dose  of  November, 
the  populace  of  Edinburgh  began  to  call  out  'No  pope,  No 
papist,^  as  they  walked  the  streets,  even  when  passing  places 
where  guards  were  stationed.  The  students,  too,  whose  pope- 
burning  enthusiasm  had  been  sternly  dealt  with  eight  years  back, 
now  broke  out  of  all  bounds,  and  had  a  merry  cremation  of  the 
pontiff*s  efiSgy  at  the  cross,  ending  with  its  being  'blown  up  with 
art  four  stories  high.'    This,  however,  was  looked  upon  as  a  hasty 

'  A  very  tniiiMted  ramw  of  theft  tffain  will    be  fonnd  in  Mr  Buton'e  exoelknt 
J7iitory. 
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1688.  business^  wanting  in  the  proper  solemnity;  so^  two  days  after, 
they  went  to  the  law-court  in  the  Parliament  Close,  and  there 
iMlbjected  his  Holiness  to  a  mock-trial^  and  condemned  him  to  be 
burned  ceremoniously  on  Christmas  Day,  doubtless  meaning  by  the 
selection  of  the  time  Co  pass  an  additional  slight  upon  the  religion 
over  which  they  were  now  triumphing. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  students  had  a  solemn  muster  to 
execute  the  sentence.  Arranged  in  bands  according  to  their 
standing,  each  band  with  a  captain,  they  marched,  sword  in  hand, 
to  the  cross,  preceded  by  the  janitor  of  the  college,  carrying  the 
mace,  and  having  a  band  of  hautbois  also  before  them.  There,  in 
pres^oe  of  the  magistrates  and  some  of  the  Privy  Council,  they 
solemnly  burned  the  effigy,  while  a  huge  multitude  looked  on 
delighted.^ 

There  were  similar  doings  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  but 
I  select  only  those  of  one  place,  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole,  and 
sufficient  to  shew  the  feeling  of  the  time. 
jaji.  11.  A  Protestant  town-council  being  elected  at  Aberdeen,  the  boys 
of  the  Marischal  College  resolved  to  celebrate  the  occasion  with  a 
burlesque  Papers  Procession,  They  first  thought  proper  to  write 
to  the  new  magistrates,  protesting  that  their  design  was  not 
'  tumultuary,'  neither  did  they  intend  to  '  injure  the  persons  or 
goods  of  any.'  The  ceremonial  reminds  us  slightly  of  some  of 
the  scenes  in  Lyndsay's  Satire  qf  the  Three  Estates.  Starting 
from  the  coUege-gate  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  there  first  went 
a  company  of  men  carrying  links^  six  abreast;  next^  the  janitor 
of  the  college^  with  the  college-mace,  preceding  six  judges  in 
scarlet  robes.  Next  marched  four  fifers  playing;  then,  in  succes- 
sion, four  priests,  four  Jesuits,  four  popish  bishops,  and  four 
cardinals,  all  in  their  robes;  then  a  Jesuit  in  embroidered  robesi 
carrying  a  great  cross.  Last  came  the  pope,  carried  in  his  stated 
chair,  in  scarlet  robes  lined  with  ermine,  his  triple  crown  on  his 
head,  and  his  keys  on  his  arm ;  distributing  pardons  and  indulgences 
as  he  moved  along. 

Being  arrived  at  the  market-cross^  the  pope  placed  himself  on 
a  theatre,  where  a  dialogue  took  place  between  him  and  a  cardinal, 
expressing  the  pretensions  commonly  attributed  to  the  head  of 
the  Catholic  Churchy  and  announcing  a  doom  to  all  heretics.  In 
the  midst  of  the  conference^  Father  Peter,  the  ex-king's  confessor, 
entered  with  a  letter  understood  to  convey  intelligence  of  the  late 

*  CdUectiM  (fPtipen^  &c    London,  Richard  Janewaj,  1689. 
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disastrous  changes  in  London;  whereupon  his  holiness  fell  into  im. 
a  swoon,  and  the  devil  came  forward,  as  to  help  him.  The  pro- 
gramme anticipates  that  this  would  be  hailed  as  a  merry  sight  by 
the  people.  But  better  remained.  The  pope,  on  recovering,  began 
to  vomit '  plots,  daggers,  indulgences,  and  the  blood  of  martyrs,' 
the  devil  holding  his  head  all  the  time.  The  devil  then  tried  in 
rhjrme  to  comfort  him,  prpposing  that  he  should  take  refuge  with 
the  king  of  France;  to  which,  however,  he  professed  great 
aversion,  as  derogatory  to  his  dignity;  whereupon  the  devil 
appeared  to  lose  patience,  and  attempted  to  throw  his  friend  into 
the  fire.  But  this  he  was  prevented  from  doing  by  the  entry  of 
one  ordering  that  the  pope  should  be  subjected  to  a  regular  trial. 

The  pontiff  was  then  arraigned  before  the  judges  as  guilty 
of  high  treason  against  Omnipotence,  in  as  far  as  he  had  usurped 
many  of  its  privileges,  besides  advancing  many  blasphemous 
doctrines.  '  The  court  adduced  sufficient  proofe  by  the  canons  of 
the  church,  bulls,  pardons,  and  indulgences,  lying  in  process;'  and 
he  was  therefore  pronounced  guilty,  and  ordered  to  be  imme- 
diately taken  to  the  public  place  of  execution,  and  burned  to  ashes, 
his  blood  to  be  attainted,  and  his  honours  to  be  blotted  ont  of  all 
records.  The  procession  was  then  formed  once  more,  and  the 
sentence  was  read  from  the  cross;  after  which  'his  holiness  was 
taken  away  from  the  theatre,  and  the  sentence  put  in  execution 
against  him.  During  the  time  of  his  burning,  the  spectators 
were  entertained  with  fireworks  and  some  other  divertisementa 

'  After  all  was  ended,  the  Trinity  Church  bell — which  was  the 
only  church  in  Scotland  taken  from  the  Protestants  and  given  to 
the  papists,  wherein  they  actually  had  their  service — was  rung  all 
the  night.'  ^ 

Patrick  Walker  relates,'  with  great  relish,  the  close  of  the  mab.ii. 
political  existence  of  the  unhappy  episcopate  of  Scotland,  amidst 
the  tumults  attending  the  sitting  of  the  Convention  at  Edinburgh, 
during  the  process  of  settling  the  crown  on  William  and  Mary. 
For  a  day  or  two  after  this  representative  body  sat  down,  several 
bishops  attended,  as  a  part  of  the  parliamenlary  constitution  of 
the  country,  and  by  turns  took  the  duty  of  saying  prayers.  The 
last  who  did  so,  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  spoke  pathetiodly  of  the 

*  Accoimt  of  the  Pope*9  Proeettion  at  Aherdene,  ftc,  reprinted  in  Laing*!  Fugiti9% 
Pattry  ofth€  Seoentunth  Century, 
'  Biognqthm  Ptetbyteriana^  L  221, 
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16W.  exiled  king  as  the  man  for  whom  they  had  often  watered  their 
couches^  and  thus  provoked  from  the  impetuous  Montgomery  of 
Skelmorley  a  jest  at  their  expense  which  will  not  bear  repetition. 
They  were  '  put  out  with  disdain  and  contempt^'  while  some  of 
the  members  expressed  a  wish  that  the  '  honest  lads '  knew  of  it, 
'for  then  they  would  not  win  away  with  hale  gowns.'  And  so 
Patrick  goes  on  with  the  triumph  of  a  vulgar  mind,  describing 
how  they  '  gathered  together  with  pale  faces,  and  stood  in  a  cloud 
in  the  Parliament  Close.  James  Wilson,  Robert  Neilson,  Francis 
Hislop^  and  myself  were  standing  dose  by  thenL  Frauds  Hislop 
with  force  thrust  Robert  Neilson  upon  them;  their  heads  went 
hard  upon  one  another.  But  there  being  so  many  enemies  in  the 
dty,  fretting  and  gnashing  their  teeth,  waiting  for  an  occasion  to 
raise  a  mob,  where  undoubtedly  blood  would  have  been  shed ;  and 
we  having  laid  down  condusions  among  oursdves  to  guard 
against  giving  the  least  occasion  to  all  mobs;  kept  us  from  tearing 
off  their  gowns. 

'Their  gracdess  graces  went  quickly  off;  and  neither  bishop 
nor  curate  was  seen  in  the  streets;  this  was  a  surprising  change 
not  to  be  forgotten.  Some  of  us  would  have  been  rcgoiced  more 
than  in  great  sums,  to  see  these  bishops  sent  legally  down  the 
Bow,  that  they  might  have  found  the  weight  of  their  tails  in  a 
tow,  to  dry  thdr  hose-soles,  that  they  might  know  what  hanging 
was;  they  having  been  active  for  themsdves,  and  the  main  insti- 
gators to  all  the  mischiefs,  crudties,  and  bloodshed  of  that  time, 
wherein  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  other  places  of  the  land, 
did  run  with  the  innocent,  predous,  dear  blood  of  the  Lord's 
people.' 

A  more  chivalric  adversary  might  have,  after  all,  found  some- 
thing to  admire  in  these  poor  prektes,  who  permitted  themsdves 
to  be  so  degraded,  purdy  in  consequence  of  thdr  reverence  for  an 
oath,  while  many  good  Presbyterians  were  making  little  of  such 
scruples.  On  the  other  hand,  a  more  enlightened  bench  of 
bishops  might  have  seen  that  the  political  status  which  they  now 
forfdted  had  all  along  been  a  worldly  distinction  working  against 
the  success  of  spiritual  objects,  and  might  thus  have  had  some 
comfortable  re-assurances  for  the  future,  as  they  '  stood  in  a  doud 
in  the  Parliament  Close,'  to  receive  the  concussion  of  Robert 
Neilson  pushed  on  by  Frauds  Hialop. 

Since  Christmas  d  the  past  year,  there  had  been  constant  mob- 
action  against  the  Episcopal  dergy,  espedally  in  the  western  shires, 
about  three  hundred  having  been  rudely  expelled  or  forced  to 
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flee  for  safety  of  their  lives.    On  the  rebound  of  snch  a  spring,  mm. 
nothing  else  was  to  be  expected ;  perhaps  there  is  even  some  force 
in  the  defence  nsoally  put  forward  for  the  zealous  Presbyterians 
on  this  occasion,  that  their  violences  towards  those  obnoxious 
functionaries  were  less  than  might  have  been  expected.     I  do 
not  therefore  deem  it  necessary  to  go  into  'the  Case  of  the  present 
Afficted  Clergy,'  ^  or  to  call  attention  to  the  similar  case  of  the 
faithful  professors  of  the  Edinburgh  University,  expelled  by  a 
commission  in  the  autumn  of  1690.     There  is,  however,  one 
anecdote  exemplifying  Christian  feeling  on  this  occasion,  which 
it  must  be  pleasant  to  all  to  keep  in  green  remembrance.    *  Thi 
last  Episcopal  clergyman  of  the  parish  of  Olenorchy,  Mr  David 
Lindsay,  was  ordered  to  surrender  his  charge  to  a  Presbyterian 
minister  then  appointed  by  the  Doke  [Earl]  of  Argyle.    When  the 
new  clergyman  reached  the  parish  to  take  possession  of  his  livings 
not  an  individual  would  speak  to  him  [public  feeling  on  the  change 
of  church  being  here  di£brent]  except  Mr  Lindsay,  who  received 
him  kindly.    On  Sunday,  the  new  clei^;yman  went  to  church, 
accompanied  by  his  predecessor.    The  whole  population  of  the 
district  were  assembled,  but  they  would  not  enter  the  church.    No 
person  q^ke  to  the  new  minister,  nor  was  tlMsre  the  least  noise 
or  violence  till  he  attempted  to  enter  the  diurch,  when  he  was 
surrounded  by  twelve  men  fully  armed,  who  told  him  he  must 
accompany  them;  and,  disregarding  all  Mr  Lindsay's  prayers 
and  entreaties,  they  ordered  the  piper  to  play  the  march  of  death, 
and  marched  away  the  minister  to  the  confines  of  the  parish. 
Here  they  made  him  swear  on  the  Bible  that  he  would  never 
return,  or  attempt  to  disturb  Mr  Lindsay.    He  kept  his  oath. 
The  synod  of  Argyle  were  highly  incensed  at  this  violation  of 
their  authority ;  but  aering  that  the  people  were  fully  determined 
tq  resist,  no  furtlier  attempt  was  made,  and  Mr  Lindsay  lived 
thirty  years  afterwards,  and  died  Episcopal  minister  of  Olenorchy, 
loved  mA  revered  by  his  flock.'* 

A  little  incident  connected  with  the  accession  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary  was  reported  to  Wodrow  as  'beyond  aH 
question.'  When  the  magistrates  of  Jedburgh  were  met  at  their 
market-cross  to  proclaim  the  new  sovereigns,  and  drink  their 
healths,  a  Jacobite  chanced  to  pass  by.    A  bailie  asked  him  if  he 

*  Undor  this  Utlc,  a  pampUet,  detailing  tlie  outing  and  raiblhig  of  the  ckfgf»  w» 
published  in  London  in  1690. 

*  Steirait*t  SiiU^ti  o/th»  Highhnden,  i.  p.  99,  note. 
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1081.  would  drink  the  king's  health ;  to  which  he  answered  no,  but  he 
was  willing  to  take  a  glass  of  the  wine.  They  handed  him 
a  Uttle  round  glass  full  of  wioe ;  and  he  said :  *  As  suieljr 
as  this  glass  will  break,  I  drink  confusion  to  him,  and  the 
restoration  of  our  sovereign  and  his  heir;'  then  threw  away  the 
glass,  which  alighted  on  the  tolbooth  stair,  and  rolled  down 
unbroken.  The  bailie  ran  and  picked  up  the  glass,  took  them 
all  to  witness  how  it  was  quite  whole,  ftnd  then  dropping  some 
wax  into  the  bottom,  impressed  his  seal  upon  it,  as  an  authenti- 
cation of  what  he  deemed  little  less  than  a  miracle. 

Mr  William  Yeitch  happening  to  relate  this  incident  in 
Edinburgh,  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  king  and  queen's  com- 
missioner, the  Earl  of  Crawford,  who  immediately  took  measures 
for  obtaining  the  glass  from  Jedburgh,  and  '  sent  it  up  with  ane 
attested  account  to  Kine  William/^ 


A».  2s.  The  utting  of  the  Convention  brought  out  a  great  amount  of 
volunteer  seal,  in  behalf  of  the  Revolution,  amongst  those  extreme 
Presbyterians  of  the  west  who  had  been  the  greatest  sufferers 
under  the  old  government.  They  thought  it  but  right — ^while  the 
Highlanders  were  rii^ng  for  James  in  the  north — that  they  should 
take  up  arms  for  William  in  the  south.  The  movement  centered 
at  the  village  of  Douglas  in  Lanarkshire,  where  the  representative 
of  the  great  House  of  that  name  was  now  devoted  to  the  Protestant 
interest.  On  the  day  noted,  a  vast  crowd  of  people  assembled  on^ 
a  holm  or  meadow  near  the  village,  where  a  number  of  their 
favourite  preachers  addressed  them  in  succession  with  suiteble 
exhortations,  and  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  away  certain  scruples 
which  were  felt  regarding  the  lawfulness  of  their  appearing  other- 
wise than  under  an  avowed  prosecution  of  the  great  olgects  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 

After  some  difficulties  on  these  and  similar  points,  a  regiment 
was  actually  constituted  on  the  14th  of  May,  and  nowhere  out  of 
Scotland  perhaps  could  a  corps  have  been  formed  under  such 
unique  regulations.  They  declared  that  they  appeared  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  for  'the  work  of 
reformation  in  Scotland,  in  opposition  to  popery,  prelacy,  and 
arbitrary  power.'  They  stipulated  that  their  officers  should  exdu- 
uvely  be  men  such  as  Mn  conscience '  they  could  submit  to.  A 
minister  was  appointed  for  the  regiment,  and  an  elder  nominated 

*  Wodrow*!  Anakda,  I  888. 
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for  each  company,  so  that  the  whole  ahould  be  under  precisely  ia». 
the  same  religions  and  moral  discipline  as  a  parish,  according  to 
the  standards  of  the  chnrcb  A  dose  and  constant  correspondence 
with  the  '  United  Societies ' — ^the  Carbonari  of  the  late  evil  times 
— ^was  settled  upon.  A  Bible  was  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  every 
private's  knapsack — a  regulation  then  quite  singular.  Chreat  care 
was  taken  in  the  selection  of  officers,  the  young  Earl  of  Angus, 
son  of  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  being  appointed  cdonel ;  while  the 
second  command  was  given  to  William  Cleland,  a  man  of  poetical 
genius  and  ardent  soldierly  character,  who  had  appeared  for  God's 
cause  at  Bothwell-brig.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  accounts  that 
are  given  of  this  Cameionian  Bc^ment,  as  it  was  called,  without 
sympathising  with  the  earnestness  of  purpose,  the  conscientious 
scrupulosity,  and  the  heroic  feelings  of  self-devotion,  under  which 
it  was  established,  and  seeing  in  these  demonstrations  something 
of  what  is  highest  and  best  in  the  Scottish  character* 

It  is  not  therefore  surprising  to  learn  that  in  August,  when 
posted  at  Dunkeld,  it  made  a  most  gallant  and  successful  resist- 
ance to  three  or  four  times  the  number  of  Highlanders,  then 
fresh  from  thdr  victory  at  Eilliecrankie ;  though,  on  this  occasion, 
it  lost  its  heroic  lieutenant-coloneL  Afterwards  being  called  to 
serve  abroad,  it  distinguished  itself  on  many  occasions;  but, 
unluckily,  the  pope  being  concerned  in  the  league  for  which  King 
William  had  taken  up  arms,  the  United  Societies  frt>m  that  time 
withdrew  their  countenance  from  the  regiment.  The  Cameronians 
became  the  26th  Foot  in  the  British  army,  and,  long  after  they 
had  ceased  to  be  recruited  among  the  sealous  in  Scotland,  and 
ceased  to  exemplify  Presbyterian  in  addition  to  military  discipline, 
they  continued  to  be  singular  in  the  matter  of  the  Bible  in  the 
knapsack.^ 

« 

There  had  been  for  some  time  in  Scotland  a  considerable  jwit. 
number  of  French  Protestants,  for  whom  the  charity  of  the 
nation  had  been  called  forth.  To  these  was  now  added  a  mul- 
titude of  poor  Irish  of  the  same  fiiith,  refugees  from  the  cruel 
wars  going  on  in  their  own  country,  and  many  of  whom  were 
women,  children,  and  infirm  persons.  Slender  as  the  resources 
of  Scotland  usually  were,  and  sore  pressed  upon  at  present  by 
the  exactions  necessary  for  supporting  the  new  government,  a 
collection  was  going  on  in  behalf  of  the  refugee  Irish.     It  was 

>  Life  and  Diary  0/  LieMtenant-eohnel  Blaekader  of  ike  Conwronicm  Regimemt 
Bj  Andrew  GncbtoiL    Edin.  1824. 
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1683.  uow^  however^  represented^  that  many  io  the  western  counties 
were  in  such  want/ that  they  could  not  wait  till  the  collection 
was  finished ;  and  so  the  Lords  of  thesPrivy  Council  ordered  that 
the  sums  gathered  in  those  counties  be  immediately  distributed 
in  fair  proportions  between  the  French  and  Irish^  and  enjoining 
the  distributors  'to  take  special  care  that  such  of  those  poor 
Protestants  as  stays  in  the  remote  places  of  those  taxible  bounds 
and  districts  be  duly  and  timeously  supplied.'  Seventy  pounds 
in  all  was  distributed. 

Five  days  before  this,  we  hear  of  John  Adamaon  confined 
in  Burntisland  tolbooth  as  a  papist^  and  humanely  liberated, 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  depart  from  the  kingdom.^ 

jvn  ».  ^ig  morning,  being  Sunday,  the  royal  orders  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  fifteen  new  men  to  be  Lords  of  Session  reached  Edinbiprgh, 
all  of  them  being,  of  course,  persons  notedly  well  affected  to  the 
new  (Htler  of  things.  Considering  the  veneration  professed  for  the 
day  by  eealous  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  and  how  high  stood  the 
character  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford  for  a  religious  life,  one  is  rather 
surprised  to  find  one  of  the  new  judges  (Crossrig)  bluntly  telling 
that  that  earl  'sent  for  me  in  the  morning,  and  intimated  to  me 
that  I  was  named  for  one  of  them.'  He  adds  a  curious  fact.  '  It 
seems  the  business  had  got  wind,  and  was  talked  some  days 
before,  for  Mr  James  Nasmyth,  advocate,  who  was  then  concerned 
for  the  Faculty's  Library,  spoke  to  me  to  pay  the  five  hundred 
merks  I  had  given  boiid  for  when  I  entered  advocate ;  which  I 
paid.  It  may  be  he  thought  it  would  not  be  so  decent  to  crave 
me  after  I  was  preferred  to  the  bench.'' 

It  is  incidental  to  liberating  and  reforming  parties  that  they 
seldom  escape  having  somewhat  to  falsify  their  own  professions. 
The  Declaration  of  the  Estates  containing  the  celebrated  Claim 
of  Right  (April  1689)  asserted  that  '  the  imprisoning  of  persona, 
without  expressing  the  reasons  thereof,  and  ddaying  to  put  theui 
to  trial,  is  contrary  to  law.'  It  also  pronounced  as  equally  illegal 
*  the  using  of  torture  without  evidence  in  ordinary  crimes.'  Very- 
good  as  a  party  condemnation  of  the  late  government,  or  as  a 
declaration  of  general  principles ;  but,  for  a  time,  nothing  more. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  government  was  for  the 
'securing  of  suspect  persons.'     It  could  not  but  be  vexing  to 

*  PriTy  CoQQcil  Reoor4,  MS.,  Gen.  Register  Honae,  EdinboiigK 
'  Home  of  Crossrig*!  Diaiy,    Sterenson,  £dinbnrgh,  1848. 
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the  men  who  had  delivered  their  country  'from  thraldom  and  int. 
poperie,  and  the  pemiciona  inconvenieneeB  of  ane  absolute 
power/  when  they  found  themselves — doubtless  under  a  full 
sense  of  the  ne<*essity  of  the  case — ^probably  as  much  so  as  their 
predecessors  had  ever  felt— ordering  something  like  half  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country,  and  many  people  of  inferior 
rank,  into  ward,  there  to  lie  without  trial — and  in  at  least  one 
notorious  case,  had  to  resort  to  torture  to  extort  confession ;  thus 
imitating  those  very  proceedings  of  the  late  government  which 
they  themselves  had  condemned. 

All  through  the  summer  of  1689,  the  register  of  the  Privy 
Council  is  crammed  with  petitions  from  the  imprisoned,  calling 
for  some  d^ree  of  relief  from  the  miseries  th^  were  subjected  to 
in  the  Edinburgh  Tolbooth,  Stirling  Castle,  Blackness  Castle,  and 
other  places  of  confinement,  to  which  they  had  been  consigned, 
generally  without  intimation  of  a  cause.  The  numbers  in  the 
Edinbui^h  Tolbooth  were  particularly  great,  insomuch  liiat  one 
who  remembers,  as  the  author  does,  its  narrow  gloomy  interior, 
gets  the  idea  of  their  being  packed  in  it  much  like  the  inmates 
of  an  emigrant  ship. 

Men  of  the  highest  rank  were  consigned  to  this  frightful  place. 
We  find  the  Earl  of  Balcarres  petitioning  (May  80)  for  release 
from  it  on  the  plea  that  his  health  was  suffering, '  being  always, 
when  at  liberty,  accustomed  to  exercise  [his  lordship  was  a  great 
walker];'  and,  moreover,  he  had  given  security  'not  to  escape 
or  do  anything  in  prejudice  of  the  government.'  The  Conncil 
ordained  that  he  should  be  '  brought  from  the  Tolbooth  to  his 
own  lodging  in  James  Hamilton's  house  over  forgainst  the  Cross 
of  Edinburgh,'  he  giving  his  parole  of  honour  '  not  to  go  out  of 
his  lodgings,  nor  keep  correspondence  with  any  persons  in  pre- 
judice or  disturbance  of  the  present  government.'  With  the  like 
humanity.  Lord  Lovat  was  aUowed  to  live  with  his  relative  the 
Marquis  of  Athole  in  Holyroodhouse,  but  under  surveillance  of 
a  sentinel. 

Sir  Robert  Orierson  of  Lagg — who,  having  been  an  active 
servant  of  the  late  government  in  some  of  its  worst  work,  is  the 
subject  of  high  popular  disrepute  as  t^  persecutor — ^was  seized  in 
his  own  house  by  Lord  Kenmure,  and  taken  to  the  jail  of  Kirk- 
cudbright— ^thence  afterwards  to  the  Edinburgh  Tolbooth.  He 
seems  to  have  been  liberated  about  the  end  of  August,  on  giving 
security  for  peaceable  behaviour. 

The  most  marked  and  hated  instrument  of  King  James  was 
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16W.  certainly  the  CbsDodlor  Earl  of  Perth.  He  had  taken  an  early 
opportunity  of  trying  to  escape  firom  the  country^  so  soon  as  he 
learned  that  the  king  himself  had  fled.  It  wonld  have  been 
better  for  all  parties  if  his  lordship  had  snoceeded  in  getting 
away;  but  some  oflSdous  Kirkcaldy  boatmen  had  pursued  his 
vessel,  and  brought  him  back ;  and  after  he  had  undergone  many 
contumelies,  the  government  consigned  him  to  dose  imprisonment 
in  Stirling  CasUei  '  without  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  or  paper,'  and 
with  only  one  servant,  who  was  to  remain  close  prisoner  with  him. 
Another  high  oflioer  of  the  late  government,  John  Pateraon,  Arch- 
bishop of  Olasgow,  was  placed  in  dose  prison  in  Edinburgh  Castle, 
and  not  till  after  many  months,  allowed  even  to  converse  with  his 
iriends:  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  been  released  till  January 
1698. 

Among  the  multitude  of  the  incarcerated  was  an  ingenious 
foreigner,  who  for  some  years  had  been  endeavouring  to  carve  a 
subsistence  out  of  Scotland,  with  more  or  less  success.  We  have 
heard  of  Peter  Bruce  before^  as  constructing  a  harbour,  as 
patentee  for  a  home-manufacture  of  playing-cards,  and  as  the 
conductor  of  the  king's  Catholic  printing-house  at  Holyrood.  It 
ought  likewise  to  have  been  noted  as  a  favourable  fact  in  his 
history,  that  the  first  system  of  water-supply  for  Edinburgh — by 
a  three-inch  pipe  from  the  lands  of  Comiston — was  effected  by 
this  dever  Flandrian.  At  the  upbreak  of  the  old  government  in 
December,  Bruce's  printing-office  was  destroyed  by  the  mob,  and 
his  person  laid  hold  of.  We  now  (June  1689)  learn,  by  a  petition 
from  him  to  the  Privy  Council,  that  he  had  been  enduring  'with 
great  patience  and  silence  seven  months'  imprisonment,  for  no 
other  cause  or  crime  but  the  coming  of  one  Nicolas  Droomer, 
skipper  at  Newport,  to  the  petitioner's  house,  which  Droomer  was 
likewise  on  misinformation  imprisoned  in  this  place,  but  is  released 
therefra  four  weeks  aga'  He  adds  that  he  looks  on  his 
imprisonment  to  be  'but  ane  evil  recompense  for  all  the  good 
offices  of  his  art^  has  been  performed  by  him  not  only  within  the 
town  of  Edinburgh,  but  in  several  places  of  the  kingdom,  to 
which  he  was  invited  from  Flanders.  He,  being  a  stranger,  yet 
can  make  it  appear  [he]  has  lost  by  the  rabble  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  merks  of  writs  and  papers,  besides  the  destruction  done 
to  his  house  and  family,  all  being  robbed,  pillaged,  and  plundered 
from  him,  and  not  so  much  as  a  shirt  left  him  or  his  wif<^.'     He 

'  Jhmtak  Ann<dt  qfScotlandf  ii.  408,  482. 
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thinks '  such  barbarous  usage  has  scarce  been  heard  [of] ;  whereby,  int. 
and  through  his  imprisonment^  he  is  so  out  of  credit,  that  himself 
was  like  to  starve  in  prison,  [and]  his  family  at  home  in  the  same 
condition.'  Peter's  petition  for  his  freedom  was  acceded  to,  on  his 
granting  security  to  the  extent  of  fifty  pounds  for  peaceable 
behaviour  under  the  present  government. 

Another  sufferer  was  a  man  of  the  like  desert — ^namely,  John  Sleaer, 
the  military  engineer,  to  whom  we  owe  that  curious  work  the 
Theatrvm  Scotia.  The  Convention  was  at  first  disposed  to  put  him 
into  his  former  employment  as  a  commander  of  the  artillery ;  but 
he  hesitated  about  taking  the  proper  oath,  and  in  March  a  warrant 
was  issued  for  securing  him  '  until!  he  find  caution  not  to  return 
to  the  Castle  [then  held  out  for  King  James] /^  He  informed 
the  Council  (June  8)  that  for  some  weeks  he  had  been  a 
close  prisoner  in  the  Canongate  Tolbooth  by  their  order,  till 
now,  his  private  affidrs  urgently  requiring  his  presence  in 
England,  he  was  obliged  to  crave  his  liberation,  which,  ^con- 
ceiving that  he  knew  himself  to  be  of  a  disposition  peaceable  and 
regular,'  he  thought  they  well  might  grant.  Th^  did  liberate 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  furnished  him  with  a  pass  to  go 
southward. 

One  of  the  petitioning  prisoners,  Captain  Henry  Bruce,  states 
that  he  had  been'  in  durance  for  nine  months,  merely  because, 
when  the  rabble  attacked  Holyroodhouse,  he  obeyed  the  orders 
of  his  superior  officer  for  defending  it.  That  superior  officer  him- 
self, Captain  John  Wallace,  was  in  prison  on  the  same  account. 
He  presented  a  petition  to  the  Coundl-^February  6,  1691 — 
setting  forth  how  he  had  been  a  captive  for  upwaids  of  a  year, 
though,  in  defending  Holjrrood  from  the  rabble,  he  had  acted  in 
obedience  to  express  orders  from  the  Privy  Council  of  the  day, 
and  might  have  been  tried  by  court-martial  and  shot  if  he  had  not 
done  as  he  did.  He  craved  liberation  on  condition  of  self-banish- 
ment. The  Council  ordered  their  solicitor  to  prosecute  him;  and 
on  a  reclamation  from  him,  this  order  was  repeated.  In  the 
ensuing  November,  however,  we  find  Wallace  still  languishing  in 
prison,  and  his  health  decaying — although,  as  he  sets  forth  in  a 
petition,  'by  the  18th  act  of  the  Estates  of  this  kingdom,  the 
imprisoning  persons  without  expressing  the  reasons,  and  delaying 
to  put  them  to  a  trial,  is  utterly  and  directly  contrary  to  the 
known  statutes,  laws,  and  freedoms  of  this  kingdom/    He  was  not 

'  AcU  of  SooUitk  PorUamma^  is.  13. 
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subjected  to  trial  till  August  6, 1692,  when  he  had  been  nearly 
four  years  a  prisoner.  The  laborious  proceedings,  extending  over 
several  days,  and  occupying  many  wearisome  pages  of  the  Justiciary 
Beoord,  shew  the  anxiety  of  the  Revolution  government  to  be 
revenged  on  this  gallant  adversary;  but  the  trial  ended  in  a 
triumphant  acquittal. 

Several  men  and  women  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tolbooth  for 
giving  signals  to  the  garrison  holding  out  the  Castle.  One 
Alexander  Ormiston  petitioned  for  his  liberation  as  innocent  of 
the  charge.  He  had  merely  wiped  his  eyes,  which  were  sore  from 
infancy,  with  his  napkin,  as  he  passed  along  the  Orassmarket ; 
and  this  had  been  interpreted  into  his  giving  a  signal  After  a 
confinement  of  twelve  days,  Alexander  obtained  his  liberation, 
'  free  of  house-dues.' 

John  Lothian  petitioned,  August  19,  for  liberation,  having  been 
incarcerated  on  the  8th  of  July.  He  declared  himself  unconscious 
of  anything  that  'could  have  deserved  his  being  denied  the  common 
liberty  of  a  subject'  A  most  malignant  fever  had  now  broken  out 
in  the  Tolbooth,  whereof  one  prisoner  died  last  night,  and  on  all 
hands  there  were  others  infected  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  He, 
being  reduced  to  great  weakness  by  his  long  confinement,  was 
apprehensive  of  fidling  a  victim.  John  Rattray,  on  the  ensuing 
day,  sent  a  like  petition,  stating  that  he  had  lain  six  weeks  '  in 
close  prison,  in  a  most  horrible  and  starving  condition,  for  want 
of  meat,  drink,  air,  and  bedding.'  A  wife  and  large  family  of  small 
children  were  equally  destitute  at  home,  and  likely  to  starve,  '  he 
not  having  ane  groat  to  maintain  either  himself  or  them.'  Lothian 
was  liberated,  but  the  wretched  Rattray  was  only  transferred  to 
'  open  prison ' — ^that  is,  a  part  of  the  jail  where  he  was  accessible 
to  his  family  and  to  visitors. 

Amongst  the  multitude  of  political  prisoners  was  one  James 
Johnstone,  who  had  been  put  there  two  years  before,  without  any- 
thing being  laid  to  his  charge.  The  new  government  had  ordered 
his  liberation  in  June,  but  without  paying  up  the  aliment  due  to 
him ;  oonseqaendy,  he  could  not  discharge  his  prison-dues ;  and 
for  this  the  Goodman — so  the  head-officer  of  the  jail  was  styled — 
had  detained  him.  He  was  reduced  to  the  most  miserable 
condition,  often  did  not  break  bread  for  four  or  five  days,  and 
really  had  no  dependence  but  on  the  charity  of  the  other  scarcely 
less  miserable  people  around  him.  The  Council  seem  to  have 
felt  ashamed  that  a  fnend  of  their  own  should  have  been  allowed 
to  lie  nine  months  in  jail  after  the  Revolution ;  so  they  ordered 
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his  immediate  dismissa]^  with  payment  of  aliment  for  four  hundred  leso. 
and  two  days  in  arrear/ 

Christopher  Comwell^  servitor  to  Thomas  Dunbar,  stated  to  the 
Privy  Council,  March  19, 1690,  that  he  had  been  in  the  Edinburgh 
Tolbooth  since  June  last  with  his  master,  'where  he  has  lived 
upon  credit  given  him  by  the  maid  who  had  the  chai^  of  the  pro- 
visions within  the  prison,  and  she  being  unable  as  well  as  unwilling 
to  fiumish  him  any  more  that  entertainment,  mean  as  it  was,  his 
condition  hardly  can  be  expressed,  nor  could  he  avoid  starving.' 
He  was  liberated  upon  his  parole* 

David  Buchanan,  who  had  been  clerk  to  Lord  Dundee's  regi. 
ment,  was  seised  in  coming  northward,  with  some  meal  believed  to 
be  the  property  of  his  master,  and  he  was  thrown  in  among  the 
crowd  of  the  Tolbooth  For  weeks  he  petitioned  in  vain  for 
rdeasa 

The  Privy  Council,  on  the  13th  May  1690,  expressed  anxiety 
about  the  prisoners ;  but  it  was  not  regarding  their  health  or 
comfort.  They  sent  a  committee  to  consider  how  best  the  « 
Tolbooth  might  be  made  secure — for  there  had  been  an  escape 
from  the  Canongate  jail — and  for  this  purpose  it  was  decreed  that 
dose  prisoners  should  be  confined  within  the  inner  rooms;  that 
the  shutters  towards  the  north  should  be  nightly  locked,  to  prevent 
communications  with  the  houses  in  that  direction ;  and  that '  there 
should  be  a  centind  all  the  daytime  at  the  head  of  the  iron  ravell 
stair  at  the  Chancellary  Chamber,  lest  letters  and  other  things 
may  be  tolled  up/* 

The  chief  of  the  dan  Mackintosh,  usually  called  the  Laird  of  Jvn. 
Mackintosh,  daimed  rights  of  property  over  the  lands  of  Eeppoch, 
Olenroy,  and  Olenspean,  in  Livemess-shire, '  worth  five  thousand 
merks  of  yearly  rent' — ^a  district  interesting  to  modem  men  of 
science,  on  account  of  the  singular  impress  left  upon  it  by  the 
hand  of  nature  in  the  form  of  water-laid  terraces,  commonly 
called  the  Paralld  Boads  of  Glenroy,  but  then  known  only  as  the 
haunt,  of  a  wild  race  of  Macdonalds,  against  whom  common 
processes  of  law  were  of  no  avail  Mackintosh-^*whose  descendant 
is  now  the  peaceable  landlord  of  a  peaceable  tenantry  in  this 

'  On  the  12th  Febrnary  1690,  the  Tnwj  Goimoil  had  under  their  notice  the  case  of  a 
man  named  Samnel  Smith,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Edinburgh  Tolbooth  for  three 
years  on  a  charge  of  theft,  without  triiU,  and  orduned  him  to  be  set  at  large,  there  being 
*  no  probation  *  against  him. 

*  Privy  Council  Record. 
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ias».  ooimtry — had  in  1681  obtained  letters  of  fire  and  sword  as  a  last 
desperate  remedy  against  Macdonald  of  Keppodh  and  others ;  but 
no  good  had  come  of  it. 

In  the  year  of  the  Bevolntion,  these  letters  had  been  renewed, 
and  about  the  time  when  Seymour  and  Russell  were  inviting  OTer 
the  Prince  of  Orange  for  the  rescue  of  Protestantism  and  liberty. 
Mackintosh  was  leading  a  thousand  of  his  people  firom  Badenodi 
into  Olenspean^  in  order  to  wreak  the  vengeance  of  the  law  upon 
his  refiractoxy  tenants.  He  was  joined  by  a  detachment  of 
government  troops  under  Captain  Mackensie  of  Suddy;  but 
Keppoch,  who  is  described  by  a  contemporary  as  'a  gentleman 
of  good  understanding,  and  of  great  cunning/  was  not  dismayed. 
With  five  hundred  men,  he  attacked  the  Mackintosh  on  the 
brae  above  Inverroy,  less  than  hslf  a  mile  firom  his  own  house, 
and  gained  a  sanguinary  victory.  The  captain  of  the  regular 
troops  and  some  other  persons  were  killed ;  the  Laird  of  Mackin- 
tosh was  taken  prisoner,  and  not  liberated  till  he  had  made  a 
"•  formal  renunciation  of  his  claims;  two  hundred  horses  and  a 
great  quantity  of  other  spoil  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors/ 
The  Revolution,  happening  soon  after,  caused  little  notice  to  be 
taken  of  this  afiair,  which  is  spoken  of  as  the  last  clan-battle  in 
the  Highlands. 

No^  that  Whiggery  was  triumphing  in  Edinburgh,  it  pleased 
Keppooh  to  rank  himself  among  those  chiefs  of  dans  who  were 
resolved  to  stand  out  for  King  James.  Dundee  reckoned  upon 
his  assistance ;  but  when  he  went  north  in  spring,  he  found  this 
'gentleman  of  good  understanding'  laying  siege  to  Inverness 
with  nine  hundred  men,  in  order  to  extort  from  its  burghers  at 
the  point  of  the  sword  some  moneys  he  thought  they  owed  him. 
The  northern  capital— a  little  oasis  of  civilisation  and  hearty 
Protestantism  in  the  midst  of,  or  at  least  dose  juxtaposition  to^ 
the  Highlands— was  in  the  greatest  excitement  and  terror  lest 
Keppoch  should  rush  in  and  plunder  it  There  were  preachings 
at  the  cross  to  animate  the  inhabitantiEt  in  their  resolutions  of 
defence';  and  a  collision  seemed  imminent  At  length  the 
chieftain  consented,  for  two  thousand  dollars,  to  retire.  It  is 
alleged  that  Dundee  was  shocked  and  angry  at  the  proceedings 
of  this  important  partisan,  but  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  more 
than  expostulate  with  him.  Keppoch  by  and  by  joined  him  in 
earnest  with  his  fdlowing,  while  Mackintosh  hdd  off  in  a  state 
of  indecision. 

1  PriT7  Conncfl  Bioord,  under  Febmarjr  22, 1698. 
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This  gave  occanon  for  a  traDsaciion  of  private  war^  forming  i689. 
really  a  notable  part  of  the  Scottish  insurrection  for  King  James^ 
though  it  has  been  scarcely  noticed  in  history.  It  was  when 
DundeCj  in  the  course  of  his  marching  and  countermarching  that 
summer,  chanced  to  come  within  a  few  miles  of  Mackintosh's 
house  of  Dunachtan,  on  Speyside,  that  Keppoch  bethought  him 
of  the  opportunity  it  afforded  for  the  gratification  of  his  venge- 
ful feelings*  He  communicated  not  with  his  commander. 
He  took  no  counsel  of  any  one;  he  slipped  away  with  his 
followers  unobserved,  and,  stooping  like  an  eagle  on  the  unfor- 
tunate Mackintosh,  burned  his  mansion,  and  ravaged  his  lands, 
destroying  and  carrying  away  property  afterwards  set  forth  as 
of  the  valme  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds 
sterling. 

This  independent  way  of  acting  was  highly  characteristic  of 
Dundee's  followers;  but  he  found  it  exceedingly  inconvenient. 
Being  informed  of  the  facts,  he  told  Keppoch,  in  presence  of  Ins 
other  officers,  that  '  he  would  much,  rather  choose  to  serve  as  a  ' 
common  soldier  among  disciplined  troops,  than  command  such 
men  as  he;  that  though  he  had  committed  these  outrages  in 
revenge  of  his  own  private  quarrel,  it  would  be  generally  believed 
he  had  acted  by  authority ;  that  since  he  was  resolved  to  do  what 
he  pleased,  witiiout  any  regard  to  command  and  the  public  good, 
he  begged  that  he  would  immediately  be  gone  with  his  men,  that 
he  might  not  hereafter  have  an  opportunity  of  affronting  the 
general  at  his  pleasure,  or  of  making  him  and  the  better-disposed 
troops  a  cover  to  his  robberies.  Keppoch,  who  did  not  expect  so 
severe  a  rebuke,  humbly  begged  his  lordship's  pardon,  and  told 
him  that  he  would  not  have  abused  Mackintosh  so,  if  he  had  not 
thought  him  an  enemy  to  the  king  as  well  as  to  himself;  that  he 
was  heartily  sorry  for  what  was  past ;  but  since  that  could  not 
be  amended,  he  solemnly  promised  a  submissive  obedience  for  the 
future.'* 

The  preceding  was  not  a  solitary  instance  of  private  clan- 
warfare,  carried  on  under  cover  of  Dundee's  insurrection. 
Amongst  his  notable  followers  were  the  Camerons,  headed  by 
their  sagacious  chief.  Sir  Ewen  of  Locheil,  who  was  now  well 
advanced  in  years,  though  he  lived  for  thirty  more.  A  few  of 
this  dan  having  been  hanged  by  the  followers  of  the  Laird  of 
Grant — a  chief  strong  in  the  Whig  cause— it  was  deemed  right 

*  Jfsmpiipj  tfSkr  Ewm  Camertm  ^LoeUil  [b/  DnunmoDd  of  BcDiadies],  p.  343. 
VOL.  UI.  B 
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laWi  that  a  revenge  ahoold  be  taken  in  Olen  Urquhart.  'They  pie- 
Bumed  that  their  general  would  not  be  displeased^  in  the  circam- 
stances  he  was  then  in,  if  they  could  supply  him  with  a  droye  of 
cattle  from  the  enemy's  country/  Marching  off  without  le^re, 
they  found  the  Grants  in  Olen  Urquhart  prepared  to  receive 
them ;  but  before  the  attack,  a  Macdonald  came  forward,  telling 
that  he  was  settled  amongst  the  Grants,  and  claiming,  on  that 
account,  that  none  of  the  people  should  be  injured.  They 
told  him  that,  if  he  was  a  true  Macdonald,  he  ought  to  be 
with  his  chief,  serving  his  king  and  country  in  Dundee's  army  ; 
they  could  not,  on  his  account,  consent  to  allow  the  death  of 
their  clansmen  to  remain  unavenged.  The  man  returned  dgected 
to  his  friends,  the  Grants,  and  the  Camerons  made  the  attack, 
gaming  an  easy  victory,  and  bearing  off  a  lai^  spoil  to  the  army 
in  Lochaber. 

Dundee  consented  to  overlook  this  wild  episode,  on  account  of  the 
supplies  it  brought  him ;  but  there  was  another  person  grievously 
*  offended.      The   Macdonald  who  lived  among  the  Grants  was 
one  of  those  yrho  fell  in  the  late  skirmish.    By  all  the  customs  of 
Highland  feeling,  this  was  an  event  for  the  notice  of  his  chief  Glen- 
garry, who  was  one  of  the  magnates  in  Dundee's  army.  Glengany 
appeared  to  resent  the  man's  death  highly,  and  soon  presented  him- 
self before  the  general,  with  a  demand  for  satisfiEustion  on  Locheil 
and  the  Camerons.    *  Surprised  at  the  oddness  of  the  thing,  his 
lordship  asked  what  manner  of  satisfaction  he  wanted ;  "  for/'  said 
he, ''  I  believe  it  would  puaile  the  ablest  judges  to  fix  upon  it,  even 
upon  the  supposition  that  they  were  in  the  wrong ; "  and  added^ 
that  "  if  there  was  any  injury  done,  it  was  to  him,  as  general  of 
the  king's  troops,  in  so  far  as  they  had  acted  without  commission.^' 
Glengarry  answered  that  they  had  equally  injured  and  affronted 
both,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to  be  punished,  in  order  to 
deter  others  from  following  their  example.'     To  this  Dundee 
replied  with  further  excuses,  still  expressing  his  inability  to  see 
what  offence  bad  been  done  to  Glengarry,  and  remarking,  that 
*  if  such  an  accident  is  a  just  ground  for  raising  a  disturbance  in 
our  small  army,  we  shall  not  dare  to  engage  the  king's  enemies^ 
lest  there  may  chance  to  be  some  of  your  name  and  following 
among  them  who  may  happen  to  be  killed.'     Glengarry  continued 
to  bluster,  threatening  to  take  vengeance  with  his  own  hand ;  but 
in  reality  he  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  general  world  to  be 
himself  under  the    influence    of   these  Highland   feelings — ^he 
only  wished  to  appear  before  his  people  as  eager  to  avenge 
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what  they  felt  to  be  a  just  offence.    The  afiair^  therefore^  fell  liM. 
asleep/ 

The  Earl  of  Balcanes,  having  failed  to  satisfy  the  government  'vly  i. 
about  his  peaceable  intentions,  was  put  under  restraint  in  Edinburgh 
CastlCj  which  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  government.    There, 
he  must  have  waited  with  great  anxiety  for  news  of  his  firiend 
Lord  Dundee. 

'  After  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  where  fell  the  last  hope  of 
James  in  the  Viscount  of  Dundee,  the  ghost  of  that  hero  is  said 
to  have  appeared  about  daybreak  to  lus  confidential  friend,  Lord 
Balcarres,  then  confined  to  Edinburgh  Castle.  The  spectre,  drawing 
aside  the  curtain  of  the  bed,  looked  very  stead&stly  upon  the  earl, 
after  which  it  moved  towards  the  mantel-piece,  remained  there 
for  some  time  in  a  leaning  posture,  and  then  walked  out  of  the 
chamber  without  uttering  one  word.  Lord  Balcarres,  in  great 
surprise,  though  not  suspecting  thai  which  he  saw  to  be  an 
apparition,  called  out  repeatedly  to  his  friend  to  stop,  but 
received  no  answer,  and.  subsequently  learned  that  at  the  very 
moment  this  shadow  stood  before  him,  Dundee  had  breathed  his 
last  near  the  field  of  KilUecrankie.' ' 

On  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  government  troops,  his  lord- 
ship had  some  visits  from  beings  more  substantial,  but  perhaps 
equally  pale  of  countenance.  In  his  Memoirs,  he  tells  us  of  the 
consternation  of  the  new  councillors.    'Some  were  for  retiring 

to  England,  others  to  the  western  shires  of  Scotland they 

considered  whether  to  set  at  liberty  all  the  prisoners,  or  make 
them  more  close ;  the  last  was  resolved,  and  we  were  all  locked 
up  and  debarred  firom  seeing  our  friends,  but  never  had  $o  numg 
viiiie  freim  our  enemiee,  all  making  apologies  for  what  was  past, 
protesting  they  always  wished  us  well,  as  we  should  see  whenever 
they  had  an  opportunity.' 

Lord  Balcarres  was  liberated  on  the  4th  of  March  1690,  on 
giving  caution  for  peaceable  behaviour,  the  danger  of  Jacobite 
reaction  being  by  that  time  abated. 

A  poor  young  woman  belonging  to  a  northern  county^  wandering  rm  i«. 
southwards  in  search  of  a  truant  lover,  like  a  heroine  of  one  of  the 
old  ballads,  found  herself  reduced  to  the  last  eitremity  of  distress 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewm  Camorm  tffLod^  p.  264. 
90.  K.  Shttp*  In  note  to  Uw*t  MtmoHokL 
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when  a  few  miles  souOi  of  Peebles.  Bewildered  and  desperate^  she 
threw  her  babe  into  the  Haystown  Bom^  and  b^an  to  wander  back 
towards  her  own  oonntry.  A  ooafie  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peebles^ 
fishing  in  the  bum,  soon  fonnd  the  body  of  the  in&nt,  and,  a 
search  being  made,  the  wretched  mother  was  disoovered  at  a  place 
called  Jedderfield,  brought  into  town,  and  put  in  confinement,  as 
a  suspected  murderess.  The  magistrates  of  the  burgh  applied  to 
the  dieriff,  Jdin  Balfour  of  Kailsie,  to  have  the  supposed  culprit 
taken  off  their  hands,  and  tried ;  but  he  refused  to  interfere, 
owing  to  '  the  present  surcease  of  justice'  in  the  country.  Con* 
sequenily,  the  magistrates  were  'necessitate  to  cause  persoiiB 
constantly  guard  the  murderer,  the  prison  not  being  strong 
enough  to  secure  her.'  On  their  petition,  the  Privy  Council 
allowed  the  Peebles  authorities  to  send  Margaret  Craig,  with  a 
guard,  to  Edinburgh,  and  ordained  her  to  be  received  into  the 
Tolbooth  of  Leith,  till  she  be  processed  for  the  murder.^ 

This  miserable  young  woman  must  have  lain  in  prison  three 
years,  for  she  was  tried  by  the  Court  of  Justiciary  in  June  1692, 
and  condenmed  to  be  hanged.* 

JuLT  M.  There  is  something  interesting  in  the  early  difficulties  of  ao 
valuable  an  institution  as  the  Post-office.  John  Graham  had 
been  appointed  postmaster-general  for  Scotiand  in  1674,  with  a 
salary  of  a  thousand  pounds  Scots  (£83,  6f .  M.  sterling),  and  had 
set  about  his  duty  with  great  spirit.  He  had  travelled  to  many- 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  local  offices,  thus  incurring^ 
expenses  far  beyond  what  his  salary  could  repay.  He  had  been 
obliged  on  this  account  to  encroadi  on  money  belonging  to  his 
wife;  also  to  incur  some  considerable  debts;  nor  had  he  ever 
been  able  to  obtain  any  relief,  or  even  the  full  payment  of  his 
salary  from  the  late  state-officers.  He  was  now  dead,  and  his 
widow  came  before  the  Privy  Council  with  a  petition  setting  forth 
how  she  had  been  left  penniless  by  her  husband  through  his  liber- 
ality towards  a  public  olgect.  It  was  ordained  that  Mrs  Graham 
should  get  payment  of  ail  debts  due  by  provincial  offices  to  her 
husband,  and  have  the  income  of  the  general  office  till  Martinmaa 
next. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mrs  Graham  did  not  profit  much  by  this 
order,  as  on  the  subsequent  19th  of  October  we  find  her  complain- 
ing that  William  Mean  of  the  Edinburgh  letter-office,  and  others^ 

'  PriT7  Cotindl  Reoorl  '  JusUdaiy  Bacoid. 
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had  reftuied  to  pay  her  the  arrears  declared  to  be  due  to  her;  iitt. 
wherefore  the  order  was  renewed. 

The  general  post-mastership  was  at  this  time  pnt  npon  a  different  * 
footing,  being  sold  by  roup,  July  24, 1689,  to  John  Blair,  apothe- 
cary in  Edinburgh,  he  undertaking  to  carry  on  the  entire  business 
on  yarious  rates  of  charge  for  letters,  and  to  pay  the  government 
fiye  thousand  one  hundred  merks  (about  £256  sterling)  yearly,  for 
seven  years.  The  rates  were,  for  single  letters  to  Dumfirie^  Olasgow, 
and  Ayr,  Dundee,  Perth,  Kelso,  and  Jedburgh,  two  shillings;  to 
Carlisle,  Por^trick,  Aberdeen,  and  Dunkeld,  three  shillings ;  to 
Kirkcudbright  and  Inverness,  four  shillings,  all  Soots  money. 

In  October  of  this  year,  the  above-mentioned  William  Mean  was  on.  t. 
sent  with  a  maoer  to  the  Tolbooth  for  keeping  up  letters  sent  from 
Ireland  '  untill  payment  of  the  letters  were  paid  to  him,  albeit  the 
postage  were  satisfied  in  England,  and  that  he  had  sent  back 
packets  to  London  which  were  directed  for  Ireland.'  Also, 
'  notwithstanding  the  former  order  of  Council  appointing  him  to 
deliver  in  to  them  any  letters  directed  for  James  Oraham,  vintner, 
he  had  keept  up  the  same  these  eight  or  ten  days,  and  had  never 
acquainted  any  member  of  Council  therewith.'  He  was  liberated 
two  days  after,  on  caution  for  reappearance  under  600  merks.  It 
may  be  surmised  that  William  Mean  was  disposed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  some  r^;alations  of  bis  office  in  order  to  give  trouble  to 
the  existing  government. 

In  the  course  of  1690,  besides  a  deliberate  robbery  of  the  post- 
boy on  the  road  between  Cockbumspath  and  Haddington  (see 
under  August  16th  of  that  year),  the  fact  of  the  bag  frequently 
coming  with  the  seals  brokmi,  is  adverted  to  in  angry  terms  by 
the  Privy  Council  An  edict  for  the  use  of  offidal  seals  and 
the  careful  preservation  of  these  was  passed;  nevertheless,  we 
soon  after  hear  of  the  bag  or  box  coming  once  more  into 
Edinburgh  with  the  seals  broken,  Mrs  Gibb,  the  post-mistress 
at  the  Canongate  post^^  sent  for,  Mrs  Mean  of  the  letter-office 
also  called  up,  and  much  turmoil  and  fume  for  a  while,  but  no 
sort  of  decisive  step  taken  in  consequence.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  post  firom  the  English  to  the  Scottish  capital  was  at  this 
time  carried  on  horseback  with  a  fidr  degree  of  speed  English 
parliamentary  proceedings  of  Saturday  are  noted  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Edinburgh  puUic  on  the  ensuing  Thursday.' 

■  Mn  Gibb  tftnoB  to  hatv  been  tht  pcnon  who  mtnaged  tht  tnuumiaiion  or  cuTTiiig 
betwMn  Edinborgh  ind  HaddingtoD. 
'  PlriT7  Couea  Booord. 
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Alexander  Irvine  of  Drum,  the  repreaentatiTe  of  a  diatingnialied 
historical  family  in  Aberdeenshire^  was  unfortunatelj  weak  both 
in  mind  and  body,  although  it  is  related  that  he  conld  play  well 
on  the  viol,  and  had  picked  np  the  then  popular  political  tune  of 
Lul^uUero  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Under  sanction  of  the 
Privy  Council^  Dr  David  Mitchell  of  Edinburgh  undertook  to 
keep  him  in  his  house  in  a  style  befitting  his  quality,  and  with 
the  care  required  by  his  weakly  condition,  and  for  this  purpose 
hired  some  additional  rooms,  and  made  other  necessary  fur- 
nishings and  preparations.  The  laird  came  to  him  at  the  dose 
of  July,  but  before  the  end  of  August,  Marjory  Forbes  had 
induced  the  laird  to  own  her  as  his  wife,  and  it  became  necessary 
that  Drum  should  leave  his  medical  protector.  A  petition  being 
presented  by  Dr  Mitchell  for  payment  of  board  and  recompense 
for  diarges  thus  needlessly  incurred,  he  was  allowed  by  the  Lords 
£500  Scots,  or  jS41,  18».  4id.  sterling,  over  and  above  twenty 
pieces  he  had  received  for  a  professional  visit  paid  to  the  laird's 
Aberdeenshire  castle,  to  arrange  for  lus  migration  to  Edinburgh/ 

James  Broich,  skipper  of  Dundee,  was  proceeding  in  his  $coui 
to  Norway  with  a  small  parcel  of  goods,  and  a  thousand  pounds 
Soots  wherewith  to  buy  a  larger  vessel.  In  mid-sea  he  fell  in 
with  a  French  privateer,  who,  after  seising  cargo  and  money, 
having  no  spare  hands  to  leave  on  board,  proceeded  to  cut 
holes  in  the  vessel,  in  order  to  sink  her,  proposing  to  put 
the  unfortunate  crew  to  their  boat,  in  which  case  they  must 
have  perished, '  there  being  then  a  great  stress.'  By  the  prayers 
and  tears  of  the  skipper  and  his  people,  the  privateer  was  at 
length  induced  to  let  them  go  in  their  vessel,  but  not  without 
first  obtaining  a  bond  from  Broich,  undertaking  to  remit  six 
hundred  gudders  to  Dunkirk  by  a  particular  day.  As  a  guarantee 
for  this  payment,  the  rover  detained  and  carried  off  the  skipper's 
son,  telling  him  he  would  hear  no  good  of  him  if  the  money 
should  fail  to  be  forthcoming. 

Poor  Broich  got  safe  home,  where  his  case  excited  much 
commiseration,  more  particularly  as  he  had  suffered  firom  ship- 
wreck  and  capture  four  times  before  in  the  course  of  his  profes- 
sional life.  He  was  penniless,  and  unaUe  to  support  his  family ; 
his  son,  also-r-'  the  stay  and  staff  of  his  old  age' — had  a  wife  and 
small  children  of  his  own  left  desolate.      Here  was  a  little 
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domestic   tragedy   very    naturaUy  arising   out   of  the   wars  of  ink 
the    Grand  Monarque!      Beginning   in    tbe   council  -  room  of 
Versailles^    such   was  the  way   thqr  told,  upon  humble  indus- 
trial life  in  the   port  of  Dundee  in  Scotland.    It  was  consi- 
dered^ too,  that  the  son  was  in  'as  bad  drcnmstances,  in  being 
a  prisoner  to  the  French  king,  as  if  he  were  a  slave  to  the  Turks' 
.  On  the  petition  of  Broich,  the  Privy  Council  ordained  a  volun-  •».  i 
tary  contribution  to  be  made  for  his  relief  in  Edinburgh,  Leith, 
Borrowstounness,  and  Queensferry,  and  in  the  counties  of  Fife 
and  Forfar. 

In  a  contemporary  case,  that  of  a  crew  of  Orangepans,  carried 
by  a  privateer  to  Dunkirk,  and  confined  in  Rochefort,  it  is  stated 
that  they  were  each  allowed  half  a  sous  per  diem  for  subsistence, 
and  were  daily  expecting  to  be  sent  to  the  galleys/ 

It  was  now  acknowledged  of  the  glass-work  at  Leith,  that  it  oor.  lo. 
was  carried  on  successfully  in  making  green  bottles  and '  chemistry 
and  apothecary  glasses.'  It  produced  its  wares  '  in  greater  quan- 
tity in  four  months  than  was  ever  vended  in  the  kingdom  in  a 
year,  and  at  as  low  rates  as  any  corresponding  articles  from 
London  or  Newcastle.'  The  Privy  Council  therefore  gave  it 
the  privilq^es  of  a  manufactory,  and  forbade  introduction  of 
foreign  bottles,  only  providing  that  the  Leith  .work  ahould  not 
charge  more  than  hfdf-a-crown  a  dozen. 

The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  were  ordered  to  put  WOliam  D10.1 
Mitchell  upon  the  Tron,  'and  cause  the  hangman  nail  his  lug 
[ear]  thereto,'  on  Wedneklay  the  4th  instant,  between  eleven  and 
twelve  in  the  forenoon,  with  a  paper  on  his  breast,*  bearing  '  that 
he  stands  there  for  the  insolencies  committed  by  him  on  the 
Guards,  and  for  words  of  reflection  uttered  by  him  against  the 
present  government' ' 

A  large  flock  of  mere*9wiM  (porpoises?)  having  entered  the  ^i. 
Firth  of  Forth,  as  often  happens,  and  a  considerable  number 
having  come  ashore,  as  seldom  happens,  at  Cramond,  the  tenants 
of  Sir  John  Inglis,  proprietor  of  the  lands  there,  fell  upon  them 
with  an  possible  activity,  and  slew  twenty-three,  constituting  a 
prize  of  no  inconsiderable  value.  After  fastening  the  animals  with 
ropes,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  carried  out  to  sea — for  the 
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icM.  scene  of  slaughter  was  half  a  mile  in  upon  a  flat  sandy  beach — the 
captors  sold  them  for  their  own  behoof  to  Robert  Douglas^  soap- 
boiler in  Leith^  foUy  oondnding  that  they  had  a  perfect  right  to 
do  wo,  seeing  that  mere-swine  are  not  royal  fish,  and  neither  had 
they  been  cast  in  dead,  in  which  case,  as  wrack,  I  presume,  they 
would  have  belonged  to  the  landlord. 

The  greater  part  of  the  spoil  had  been  barrelled  and  transported 
to  Leith — ^part  of  the  price  paid,  too,  to  the  captors — when  John 
Wilkie,  surveyor  there,  applied  to  the  Privy  Council  for  a  warrant 
to  take  the  mere-swine  into  his  possession  and  dispose  of  them  for 
the  benefit  of  such  persons  as  they  should  be  found  to  belong  to. 
He  accordingly  seised  upon  the  bamls,  and  disposed  of  several  of 
them  at  eleven  pounds  four  shillings  per  barrel,  Douglas  protesting 
loudly  against  Us  procedure.  On  a  petition,  representing  how  the 
animals  had  been  killed  and  secured,  Wilkie  was  ordained  to 
pay  over  the  money  to  Douglas,  dedacting  only  his  reasonable 
charges. 

fn.n,  A  few  hot-headed  Perthshire  Jacobites,  induding  [Oeorge] 
Oraham  of  Inchbrakie,  David  Oliphant  of  Culteuchar,  and  Oeorge 
Graham  of  Pitcairns,  with  two  others  designed  as  ensigns,  met 
to-day  at  the  village  of  Dunning,  with  some  other  officers  of  the 
government  troops,  and,  getting  drink,  began  to  utter  various 
insolendes.  They  drank  the  health  of  King  James,  *  without 
calling  him  the  late  king,'  and  further  proceeded  to  press  the  same 
toast  upon  the  government  officers.  One  of  these,  Ludovick 
Grant,  quarter-^master  of  Lord  BoUo's  troop,  was  pmdentially 
retiring  firom  this  dangerous  sodety,  when  Ensign  Mowat  cocked 
a  pistol  at  him,  saying:  'Do  you  not  see  that  some  of  us  are 
King  William's  officers  as  wdl  as  you,  and  why  will  ye  not  drink 
the  health  as  wdl  as  we?'  Grant  having  asked  him  what  he 
meant  by  that,  Indibrakie  took  the  pistol,  and  fired  it  up  the 
chimney — which  seems  to  have  been  the  only  prudential  pro- 
ceeding of  the  day.  The  party  continued  drinking  and  brawUng 
at  the  place,  till  James  Hamilton,  comet  of  Bolio's  troop,  came 
with  a  party  to  sdie  them,  when,  drawing  thdr  swords,  they  beat 
back  the  kiiog's  officer,  and  were  not  without  great  difficulty  taken 
into  custody.  Even  now,  so  far  from  being  repentant^  Inchbrakie 
'called  for  a  dishful  of  aqua  vitse  or  brandy,  and  drank  King 
James's  health,'  saying  'they  were  all  knaves  and  rascals  that 
would  refuse  it.'  He  said  '  he  hoped  the  guise  would  turn,'  when 
Lord  BoUo  would  not  be  able  to  keep  Scotland,  and  he  would  get 
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Duncmb  [Lord  Bollo's  house  and  estate]  to  himself.  His  fury  i69o. 
against  the  soldiers  extended  so  far,  that  he  called  for  powder  and 
ball  to  shoot  the  sentinels  placed  over  him^  and  '  broke  Alexander 
Ross's  face  with  ane  pint-stonp.'  Even  when  borne  along  as 
prisoners  to  Perth,  and  imprisoned  there,  these  furious  gentlemen 
continued  railing  at  Lord  RoUo  and  his  troop,  avowing  and 
justifying  all  they  had  done  at  Dunning. 

The  offenders,  being  bi^ught  before  the  Privy  Council,  gave  in 
defences,  which  their  counsel.  Sir  David  Thores,  advocated  with 
such  rash  insolency  that  he  was  sent  away  to  prison.  The  culprits 
were  punished  by  fines  and  imprisonment.  We  find  them  with 
great  difficulty  clearing  themselves  out  of  jail  six  months  after.^ 

In  religious  contentions,  there  is  a  cowardice  in  the  strongest 
ascendency  parties  which  makes  them  restlessly  cruel  towards 
insignificant  minorities.  The  Roman  Catholics  in  Scotland  had 
never  since  the  Beformation  been  more  than  a  handful  of  people ; 
but  they  had  constantly  been  treated  with  all  the  jealous  severity 
due  to  a  great  and  threatening  sect.  Even  now,  when  they  were 
cast  lover  than  at  any  former  time,  through  the  dismal  failure  of 
King  James  to  raise  them,  there  was  no  abatement  of  their 
trouUea 

It  was  at  this  time  a  great  inconveniency  to  any  one  to  be  a 
Catholia  As  a  specimen — Alexander  Fraaer  of  Kinnaries,  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Bevolution,  to  obviate  any  suspicion  that  might 
arise  about  his  affection  to  the  new  government,  came  to  Inverness, 
and  put  himself  under  the  view  of  the  garrison  there.  Eears 
being  nevertheless  entertained  r^arding  him,  he  was  sent  to 
prison.  Liberated  by  Oenend  Mackay  upon  bail,  lie  remained 
peaceably  in  Inverness  tiU  December  last,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Edinburgh,  and  there  placed  under  restraint,  not  to  move  above 
a  mile  from  town.  He  now  represented  the  hardship  he  thus  marsl 
suffered, '  his  fortune  being  very  small,  and  the  most  of  his  living 
being  only  by  his  own  labouring  and  industry.'  'His  staying 
here,'  he  added,  'any  space  longer  must  of  necessity  tend  to  his 
own  and  his  fiunily's  utter  ruia'  With  difficulty,  the  Lords  were 
induced  to  liberate  him  under  caution. 

Mr  David  Fairfoul,  a  priest  confined  in  prison  at  Inverness, 
only  regained  his  liberty  by  an  extraordinary  accident.  James 
Sinclair   of  Freswick,  a  Caithness  gentleman,  had    chanced  a 
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16M.  twelvemonth  before  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  a  French  privateer, 
as  he  was  voyaging  from  his  northern  home  to  Edinburgh. 
Having  made  his  case  known  to  the  Scottish  Privy  Council* 
he  was  relieved  in  exchange  for  Mr  Fairfonl  (June  5, 1^0). 

About  the  end  of  the  year^  we  find  a  considerable  number  of 
Catholics  under  government  handling.  Steven  Maxwell^  who 
had  been  one  of  the  two  masters  in  the  Catholic  collie  at 
Holyroodhonse^  lay  in  durance  at  Blackness.  John  Abercrombie, 
'  a  trafficker/  and  a  number  of  other  priests  recently  collected 
out  of  the  Highlands,  were  immured  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh. Another,  named  Mr  Robert  Davidson,  of  whom  it  was 
admitted  that  'his  opinion  and  deportment  always  inclined  to 
sobriety  and  moderation,  shewing  kindness  and  charity  to  all 
in  distress,  even  of  different  persuasions,  and  that  he  made  it 
no  part  of  his  business  to  meddle  in  any  aflBurs,  but  to  live 
peaceably  in  his  native  country  for  his  health's  sake,'  had  been 
put  into  Leith  jail,  with  permission  to  go  forth  for  two  hours  a 
day,  under  caution  to  the  amount  of  fifty,  pounds,  lest  his  health 
should  suffer. 

At  tins  very  time,  a  fiist  was  under  order  of  the  Gteneral 
Assembly,  with  sanction  of  the  government,  with  a  reference 
to  the  consequences  of  the  late  oppressive  government,  citing, 
among  other  things,  'the  sad  persecutions  of  many  for  their 
consdenee  towards  Ood.'  ^ 

APB.fls.  It  was  declared  in  the  legislature  that  there  were  'frequent 
murders  of  innocent  infants,  whose  mothers  do  conceal  their 
pregnancy,  and  do  not  call  for  necessary  assistance  in  the  birth.' 
It  was  tiierefore  statute,  that  women  acting  in  this  secretive 
manner,  and  whose  babes  were  dead  or  missing,  should  be  held 
as  guilty  of  murder,  and  punished  accordingly.'  That  is  to 
say,  society,  by  treating  indiscretions  with  a  puritanic  severity, 
tempted  women  into  concealments  of  a  dangerous  kind,  and 
then  punished  the  crimes  which  itself  had  produced,  and  this 
upon  merely  negative  evidence. 

Terrible  as  this  act  was,  it  did  not  wholly  avwl  to  make  womeu 
brave  the  severity  of  that  social  punishment  which  stood  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  understood  to  have  had  many  victims.  la 
January  1705,  no  fewer  than  four  young  women  were  in  the 
Tolbooth  of  Aberdeen  at  once  for  concNsaling  pregnancy  and 

■  FriTj  Council  Recoid.  '  ScoU  AcU,  iii.  810. 
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parturition,  and  all  in  a  state  of  sach  poverty  that  the  authorities  laM. 
had  to  maintain  them.  On  the  28d  July  1706,  the  Privy 
Council  dealt  with  a  petition  fix>m  Bessie  Muckieson,  who  had 
been '  two  years  '  incaroerat'  in  the  Edinburgh  Tolbooth  on 
account  of  the  death  of  a  child  bom  by  her,  of  which  Robert 
Bogie  in  Eennieston,  in  Fife,  was  the  fiither.  She  had  not 
concealed  her  pregnancy,  but  the  infant  being  bom  in  secret, 
and  found  dead,  she  was  tried  under  the  act. 

At  her  trial  she  had  made  ingenuous  confession  of  her  offence, 
while  affirming  that  the  child  had  not  been  '  wronged,'  and  she 
protested  that  even  the  concealment  of  the  birth  was  '  through  the 
treacherous  dealing  and  abominable  counsel  of  the  said  Robert 
Bogie.*  '  Seeing  she  was  a  poor  miserable  object,  and  ane 
ignorant  wretch  destitute  of  friends,  throwing  hersdf  at  their 
Lordships'  footstool  for  pity  and  accustomed  clemency' — ^petitioning 
that  her  just  sentence  might  be  changed  into  banishment, '  that 
she  might  be  a  living  monument  of  a  true  penitent  for  her 
abominable  guilt' — ^the  Lords  looked  relentingly  on  the  case,  and 
adjudged  Bessie  to  pass  forth  of  the  kingdom  for  the  remainder 
of  her  life.^ 

It  was  seldom  that  such  leniency  was  shewn.  In  March  1709, 
a  wonum  named  Christian  Adam  was  executed  at  Edinburgh  for 
the  imputed  crime  of  child-murder,  and  on  the  ensuing  6th  of 
April,  two  others  suffered  at  the  same  place  on  the  same  account. 
In  all  these  three  cases,  occurring  within  four  weeks  of  each 
other,  the  women  had  allowed  their  prq^ancy  and  labour  to  pass 
without  letting  their  condition  be  known,  or  calling  for  the 
needful  assistance,  Adam  acting  thus  at  the  entreaty  of  her 
lover,  '  a  gentleman,'  who  said  it  would  ruin  him  if  she  should 
declare  her  state.  Another,  named  Bessie  Tumbull,  had  been 
entirely  successful  in  concealing  all  that  happened;  but  the 
consciousness  of  baring  killed  her  infant  haunted  her,  till  she 
came  voluntarily  forward,  and  gave  hersdf  up  At  the  scaffold, 
Adam  'gave  the  ministers  much  satisfaction;'  Margaret  Inglis 
'  did  not  give  full  satisSeu^on  to  the  ministers ;'  Tumbull '  seemed 
mofe  affected  than  her  comrade,  but  not  so  much  as  could  be 
wished." 

Our  old  acquaintance.  Captain  John  Slezer,  turns  up  at  this  Jvlts. 
time  in  an  unexpected  way.    Three' or  four  months  before,  he 

*  Fnrj  CoancQ  Record.  '  Contemponuy  broadaidei. 
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MM.  had  obtained  a  commission  as  captain  of  artillery  from   their 
majesties,  and  now  he  was  about  to  leave  Edinburgh  on  duty; 
but,  lo,  John  Hamilton,  wright,  buq^ess  of  Edinburgh,  '  out  of  a 
disaffection  to  their  majesties  and  the  present  government,'  gave 
orders  to  George  Gfilchrist,  messenger,  to  put  in  execution  letters 
of  caption  against  the  captain,  for  a  debt  due  by  him,  *  albeit  he 
[Slezer]  the  night  before  offered  him  satisfaction  of  the  first  end 
of  the  money/    The  Council,  *  understanding  that  the  same  has 
been  done  out  of  a  design  to  retard  their  majesties'  service,  called 
for  Hamilton,  and,  in  terms  of  the  late  act  of  parliament,  desired 
him  to  take  the  oath  of  allqfiance  and  assurance   which    he 
refused  to  do/     They  therefore  ordained  him  to  be  committed 
prisoner  to  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  and  'declares  Captain 
Sleser  to  be  at  Uberty  to  prosecute  his  majesty's  service/    The 
debtor  and  creditor  might  thus  be  said  to  have  changed  places : 
one  can  imagine  what  jests  there  would  be  about  the  case  among 
the  Cavalier  wits  in  the  Laigh  Coffeehouse— how  it  would  be 
adduced  as  an  example  of  that  vindication  of  the  laws  which  the 
Revolution  professed  to  have  in  view — how  it  would  be  thought 
in  itself  a  very  good  little  Revolution,  and  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  child's  toy  picture  of  The  World  Tamed  Upside  Down. 

After  a  six  weeks'  imprisonment,  Hamilton  came  before  the 
Council  with  professions  of  peaceable  inclination  to  the  present 
government,  and  pleaded  that  he  was  valetudinary  with  gravel, 
much  increased  by  reason  of  his  confinement,  'and,  being  a 
tradesman,  his  employment,  which  is  the  mean  of  his  subsistence, 
is  altogether  neglected  by  his  continuing  a  prisoner,'  and  he 
might  be  utterly  ruined  in  body,  family,  and  estate,  if  not 
refieved.  Therefore  the  Lords  very  kindly  liberated  this  delin- 
quent creditor,  he  giving  caution  to  Hve  inoffensively  in  future, 
and  reappear  if  called  upon. 

We  find  a  similar  case  a  few  years  onward.  Captain  William 
BaiUie  of  Colonel  Buchan's  r^ment  was  debtor  to  Walter 
Chiesley,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  to  the  extent  of  three  thousand 
merks,  for  satisfaction  of  whidi  he  had  assigned  his  estate,  with 
power  to  uplift  the  rents.  He  was  engaged  in  Edinburgh  oif  the 
recruiting  service,  when  Chiesley,  out  of  malice,  as  was  insinuated, 
towards  the  government  of  which  BaiUie  was  the  commissioned 
servant,  had  him  apprehended  on  caption  for  the  debt,  and  put 
into  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh.  Thus,  as  his  petition  to  the 
Privy  Council  runs  (February  7,  1693), '  he  is  rendered  incapable 
of  executing  that  important  duty  he  is  upon,  which  >ill  many 
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wayB  prejudice  their  majesiieB'  sendee;'  for^  'if  such  practices  i<i^ 
be  allowed,  and  are  unpuDished,  there  should  not  ane  ofScer  in 
their  majesties'  forces  that  owes  a  sixpence  dare  adyentnre  to 
come  to  any  mercat-town,  either  to  make  their  recruits  or 
perform  other  duty.'  For  these  good  reasons,  BaiUie  craved 
that  not  only  he  be  immediately  liberated,  but  Walter  Chiesley 
be  censured  'for  so  unwarrantable  ane  act,  to  the  terror  of  others 
to  do  the  like/ 

The  Council  recommended  the  Court  of  Session  to  expede  a 
suspension,  and  put  at  liberty  the  debtor;  but  they  seem  to 
have  felt  that  it  would  be  too  much  to  pass  a  censure  on  the 
merchant  for  trying  to  recover  what  was  justly  owing  to  him. 

But  for  our  seeing  creditors  treated  in  this  manner  for  the 
conveniency  of  the  government,  it  would  be  startling  to  find  that 
the  old  plan  of  the  supersedere,  of  which  we  have  seen  some 
examples  in  the  time  of  James  VI.,  was  still  thought  not  unfit 
to  be  resorted  to  by  that  rSjfime  which  had  lately  redeemed 
the  national  liberties. 

James  Bayne,  wright  in  Edinburgh — ^the  same  rich  citiien 
whose  daughter's  clandestine  nuptiak  with  Andrew  Devoe,  the 
posture-master,  made  some  noise  a  few  years  back^ — had  executed 
the  carpentry- work  of  Holyroodhouse;  but,  like  Balunkin  in  the 
ballad, '  payment  gat  he  nane.'  To  pay  for  timber  and  wcnrkmen's 
wages,  he  incurred  debts  to  the  amount  of  thirty-five  thousand 
merks  (about  £1944  sterling),  which  soon  increased  as  arrears  of 
interest  went  on,  till  now,  after  an  interval  of  several  years,  he 
was  in  such  a  position,  that,  supposing  he  were  paid  his  just  dues, 
and  discharged  his  debts,  there  would  not  remain  to  him  '  one 
sixpence'  of  that  good  stock  with  which  he  commenced  the 
undertaking. 

At  the  recommendation  of  'his  late  majesty  [Charles  11.?],' 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  considered  the  case,  and  found 
upwards  of  £2000  sterling  to  be  due  to  James  Bayne, '  besides 
the  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  defalcations  and  losses, 
which  they  did  not  folly  consider,'  and  they  consequently 
'recommended  him  to  the  Lords  of  Session  for  a  suspension 
against  his  creditors,  ay,  and  while  the  money  due  to  him  by 
the  king  were  paid.'  This  he  obtained;  'but  at  present  no 
regard  is  had  to  it'  Becently,  to  satisfy  some  of  his  most 
urgent  creditors,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  gave  him  an  order 

■  J><mettic  AmuOi,  &  8S4. 
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i6Mi  for  £500  upon  their  receiver,  MaxweU  of  Kirkconnel;  bat  no 
funds  were  forthcoming.  His  creditors  then  feU  upon  him  with 
great  rigour,  and  Thomas  Burnet,  merchant  in  Edinburgh^ 
from  whom  he  had  been  a  borrower  for  the  works  at  the  palace^ 
had  now  put  him  in  jail,  where  he  lay  without  means  to  support 
himself  and  his  family. 

Bayne  crayed  from  the  Privy  Council  that  the  two  tfaouaand 
pounds  already  admitted  might  as  soon  as  possible  be  paid  to 
him,  and  that,  meanwhile,  he  should  be  liberated,  and  xeoeiTe 
a  protection  from  his  creditors,  '  whereby  authority  will  appear 
in  its  justice,  the  petitioner's  creditors  be  paid,  and  no  tradesman 
discouraged  to  meddle  in  public  works  for  the  advancement  of 
what  is  proper  for  the  government  to  have  done'  The  Privy  Council 
considered  the  petition,  and  recommended  the  Lords  of  Session 
'  to  eipede  ane  suspension  and  charge  to  put  to  liberty'  in  favour 
of  James  Bayne,  on  his  granting  a  disposition  of  his  eflfects  in 
favour  of  his  creditors/ 

It  was,  after  all,  fitting  that  the  government  which  interfered, 
fi>r  its  own  convenienqr,  to  save  its  servants  from  the  payment  of 
their  just  debts,  should  stave  off  the  payment  of  their  own,  by 
similar  interpositions  of  arbitrary  power. 

Av*.  The  'happie  revolution'  had  not  made  any  essential  change  in 
the  habits  of  those  Highlanders  who  lived  on  the  border  of  the 
low  countries.  It  was  still  customary  for  them  to  make  periodical 
descents  upon  Morayland,  Angus,  the  Stormont,  Stratheam,  and 
the  Lennox,  for  '  spreaths '  of  cattle  and  other  goods. 

Sir  Bobert  Murray  of  Abercaimey,  having  lands  in  Olenalmond 
and  thereabouts,  employed  six  men,  half  of  whom  were  Macgregora, 
as  a  watch  or  guard  for  the  property  of  his  tenants.  These  men, 
coming  one  day  to  the  market  of  Monzie,  were  informed  that  a 
predatory  party  had  gone  down  into  the  low  country,  and  '  fearing 
that  they  might,  in  their  return,  come  through  Sir  Bobert's  lands, 
and  take  away  ane  hership  from  his  tenants,'  they  lost  no  time  in 
getting  the  land,  over  which  they  were  likely  to  pass,  cleared  of 
bestial  They  were  refreshing  themselves  after  their  toil  at  the 
kirk-town  of  Monzie,  when  the  caterans  came  past  with  their 
booty.  Enraged  at  finding  the  ground  cleared,  the  robbers  seised 
the  six  men,  and  carried  them  away  as  prisoners. 

A  few  days  after,  having  regained  their  liberty,  they  were 

'  Mfj  Cotu€il  Bacord. 
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apprehended  by  Lord  BoUo^  on  a  suspicion  of  having  been  accom-  i9n. 
pUces  of  the  robbers,  by  whom  it  appeared  his  lordship's  tenants 
had  suffered  considerably ;  and  they  were  immediately  dragged  off 
to  Edinburgh,  and  put  into  the  CSanongate  jail.  There  they  lay  for 
two  months,  'in  a  very  starving  condition,  and  to  the  ruin  of  their 
poor  families  at  home ; '  when  at  length.  Lord  Bollo  having  failed 
to  make  good  anything  against  them,  and  Sir  Robert  Murray 
having  undertaken  for  their  appearance  if  called  upon,  they  were 
allowed  to  go  home,  with  an  order  to  the  governor  of  Drummond 
Castle  for  the  restoration  of  their  arms. 

On  the  22d  January  1691,  Lord  Bollo  represented  to  the  Privy 
Council  that  'in  the  harvest  last,  the  Highland  robbers  came 
down  and  plundered  his  ground,  and  because  of  his  seeking 
redress  according  to  law,  they  threaten  his  tenants  with  ane  other 
depredation,  and  affrights  them  so  as  they  are  like  to  leave  the 
petitioner's  lands,  and  cast  them  waste.'  ^  The  matter  was  remitted 
to  the  Commander  of  the  Forces.' 

'  Privy  Coondl  Record. 

'  A  plctnretqus  glimpse  of  the  Highland  xnanmding  of  this  period  wu  ohteioed  lonie 
yean  ago  at  lecoDd-hand  from  the  memoiy  of  William  Bane  Macpherson,  who  ^ed  in  1777 
at  the  age  of  a  hundred.    '  He  was  wont  to  relate  that,  when  k  hoy  of  twelve  yean  of  age, 
being  engaged  as  hutchaUle  [herd-boy]  at  the  nunmermg  [i.  e.,  snmmer  grazing]  of  fiiallid, 
near  Dalwhinnie,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  being  an  eye-witness  to  a  ereagh  and  porsmt  on 
a  very  large  scale,  which  psssed  through  Badenoch.    At  noon  on  a  fine  autumnal  day  in 
1G89,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  a  herd  of  blacfc-cattle,  amounting  to  about  six  score,  driven 
along  by  a  doxen  of  wild  Lochaber  men,  by  the  banks  of  Loch  Erroch,  in  the  direction  of 
Dalnnchaxt  in  the  forest  of  Alder,  now  Ardverikie.    Upon  inquiry,  he  ascertained  that  these 
had  been  **  lifted  **  in  Aberdeenshire,  distant  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  and  that  the  raven 
had  proceeded  thus  far  with  their  booty  free  from  molestation  and  pursuit.    Thus  they  held 
on  their  way  among  the  wild  hills  of  this  mountainous  district,  for  from  the  haunts  of  the  semi- 
dviliaed  inhabitants,  and  within  a  day's  journey  of  thehr  home.    Only  a  few  houn  had  elapeed 
after  the  departun  of  these  marauders,  when  a  body  of  nearly  fifty  horsemen  appeared,  toifing 
amidst  the  rodn  and  marshes  of  this  barbarous  region,  when  not  even  a  foolpath  hdped  to 
mark  the  intercourse  of  society,  and  foUowbg  on  the  tnil  of  the  men  and  cattle  which  had 
preceded  them.    The  troop  was  well  mounted  and  aimed,  and  led  by  a  person  of  gentleman- 
like appearance  and  courteous  mannen ;  while,  attached  to  the  party,  was  a  number  of 
horses  canytng  bags  of  meal  and  other  provisions,  intended  not  solely  for  their  own  support, 
but,  »B  would  seem  from  the  sequel,  as  a  ransom  for  the  ereagh.    Signalling  William  Bane 
to  approach,  the  leader  minutely  questioned  him  about  the  movements  of  the  Lochaber  men, 
their  number,  equipments,  and  the  line  of  their  route.    Along  the  precipitous  banks  of  Loch 
Erroch  this  large  body  of  horsemen  wended  their  way,  accompanied  by  V^Iliam  Bane,  who 
was  anxious  to  see  the  result  of  the  meeting.    It  bespoke  sphrit  and  resolution  in  those 
strangen  to  seek  an  encounter  with  the  robben  in  their  native  wilds,  and  on  the  burden  of 
that  oountiy,  when  a  signal  of  alarm  would  have  raised  a  numerous  body  of  hardy  Lochaber 
men,  ready  to  defend  the  ereagh,  and  punish  the  pursuen.    Towards  nightfall,  they  drew  near 
the  encampment  of  the  thieres  at  Dahmchait,  and  observed  them  busily  engaged  in  roastbg, 
befon  a  large  fire,  one  of  the  beeves,  newly  slau^tered. 

'  A  council  of  war  was  immediately  held,  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  leader,  a  flag  of 
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Andrew  Coekburn^  the  post-boy'  who  carried  the  packet  or 
letter-bag  on  that  part  of  the  great  line  of  communication  which 
lies  between  Gockbnmspath  and  Haddington^  had  this  day  reached 
a  point  in  his  joiimey  between  the  Alms-house  and  Hedderwick 
Midr,  when  he  was  assailed  by  two  gentlemen  in  masks ;  one  of 
them  '  mounted  on  a  blue-gray  horse^  wearing  a  stone-gray  coat 
with  brown  silk  buttons ; '  the  other  ^  riding  on  a  white  horse, 
having  a  white  English  gray  doak  coat  with  wrought  silver  thread 
buttons.'  Holding  pistols  to  his  breast,  they  threatened  to  kill 
him  if  he  did  not  instantly  deliver  up  '  the  packet,  black  box,'  and 
by-bag '  which  he  canned ;  and  he  had  no  choice  but  to  yield, 
lliey  then  bound  him,  and,  leaving  him  tied  by  the  foot  to  his 
horse,  rode  o£f  with  their  spoil  to  Garlton  House  near  Haddington. 

As  the  packet  contained  government  communications  besides 
the  correspondence  of  private  individuals,  this  was  a  crime  of  a 
very  high  nature,  albeit  we  may  well  believe  it  was  committed  on 
political  impulse  only.  Suspidon  seems  immediately  to  have 
alighted  on  James  Seton,  youngest  son  of  the  Viscount  Kingston, 
and  John  Seton,  brother  of  Sir  Oeorge  Seton  of  Oarlton ;  and  Sir 
Robert  Sinclair,  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  immediately  sought  tor 
these  young  gentlemen  at  their  fiither's  and  brother's  houses,  but 
found  them  not.  With  great  hardihood,  they  came  to  Sir 
Robert's  house  next  morning,  to  inquire  as  innocent  men  why 
they  were  searched  for ;  when  Sir  Robert,  after  a  short  examination 
in  presence  of  the  post-boy,  saw  fit  to  have  tiiem  disarmed  and 
sent  off  to  Haddington.  It  was  Sunday,  and  Bailie  Lauder,  to 
whose  house  they  came  with  their  escort,  was  about  to  go  to 
church.  If  the  worthy  bailie  is  to  be  believed,  he  thought  their 
going  to  the  sheriff  s  a  great  presumption  of  their  innocence.  He 
admitted,  too,  that  Lord  Kingston  had  come  and  spoken  to  him 
that  morning.*  Anyhow,  he  concluded  that  it  might  be  enough  in 
the  meantime  if  he  afforded  them  a  room  in  his  house,  secured 

tmoe  was  forwarded  to  the  Loohaber  men,  with  en  offisr  to  eeoh  of  a  bag  of  meal  and  a  pair 
of  ahoee,  in  ransom  for  the  herd  of  oattle.  This  offer,  being  viewed  as  a  proof  of  cowardice 
and  fear,  was  oontemptuonaly  rejected,  and  a  replj  aent,  to  the  effiect  that  the  cattle,  driven 
ap  far  and  with  so  mnch  tronble,  woald  not  be  surrendered.  Having  gathered  in  the  herd, 
both  parties  prepared  for  action.  The  overwhelming  number  of  the  pnrsaeiB.soon  mastered 
their  opponents.  Sncoessive  discharges  of  firearms  brought  the  greater  number  of  the 
Lochaber  men  to  the  ground,  and  in  a  brief  period  only  three  remained  unhurt,  and  escaped 
to  tell  the  sad  tale  to  their  countrjrmen.* — Iwvemem  Ctmritr^  August  17,  1847. 

'  This  post-boj  appears  to  have  been  forty-four  years  old. 

'  Loid  Yisoount  Kingston  was  a  cadet  of  the  Winton  family,  and  had  delivered  a  Latin 
oration  to  Charles  I.,  at  his  father*8  house  of  Seton,  in  1633. 
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their  horses  in  his  stable^  and  left  them  under  charge  of  two  of  the  mm. 
town-officers.  Unlackily^  howe^erj  he  required  the  town-officers, 
as  nsual^  to  walk  before  him  and  his  brother-magistrates  to 
church ;  wbich^  it  is  obvious^  interfered  very  considerably  with  their 
efficiency  as  a  guard  over  the  two  gentlemen.  While  things  were 
in  this  posture^  Messrs  Seton  took  the  prudent  eourse  of  making 
their  escape.  As  soon  as  the  bailie  heard  of  it^  he  left  church, 
and  took  horse  after  them  with  some  neighbours,  but  he  did  not 
succeed  in  overtaking  them. 

The  Privy  Council  had  an  extraordinary  meeting,  to  take 
measures  regarding  this  affidr,  and  their  first  step  was  to  order 
Bailie  Lauder  and  the  two  town-officers  into  the  Tolbooth  of 
Edinbuxgh  as  dose  prisoners.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  magis- 
trate was  condemned  by  the  Council  as  guilty  of  plain  fraud 
and  connivance,  and  declared  incapable  of  any  public  employ- 
ment William  Kaim,  the  smith  at  Lord  Khigston's  house  of 
Whittingham,  was  also  in  custody  on  some  suspicion  of  a  con- 
cern in  this  business ;  but  he  and  the  town-officers  were  quickly 
liberated.^ 

John  Seton  was  soon  after  seised  by  Captain  James  Denholm 
on  board  a  merchant-vessel  bound  for  Holland,  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  He  underwent  trial  in  July  1691, 
and  by  some  means  escaped  condemnation.  A  favourable  verdict 
did  not  procure  his  immediate  liberation ;  but,  after  three  days,  he 
was  dismissed  on  caution  to  return  into  custody  if  called  upon. 
This  final  result  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  his  father  was  by 
that  time  under  charge  of  having  aided  in  the  betrayal  of  the 
Bass.* 

William  Bridge,  an  Englishman,  had  come  to  Scotland  about  av.  1%. 
ten  years  ago,  at  the  invitation  of  a  coppersmith  and  a  founder  in 
Edinburgh,  to  '  give  them  his  insight  in  the  airt  of  casting  in 
brass;*  and  now  they  had  imparted  their  knowledge  to  James 
Miller,  brasier  in  the  Canongate.  Bridge  petitioned  the  Privy 
Council  for  some  charity,  'seeing  he  left  his  own  kingdom  for 
doing  good  to  this  kingdom  and  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh' 
The  Council  took  that  way  of  proving  their  benevolence  on  which 
Mr  Sidney  Smith  once  laid  so  much  stress—'  they  recommend  to 


'  In  the  pwrluuiMnt  wbich  sat  down  in  September,  robbing  the  post-packet  was  declared 
to  be  *  robberj,'  to  be  panished  with  death  and  confiscation  of  mofables. — 800U  AcU. 
'  Privy  Connctl  Becord. 

VOL.  m.  c 
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im.  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  give  the  petitioner  such  charitj 
as  he  deservea'  ^ 

Aoo.  M.  The  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  pUying-cards, 
which  was  conferred  some  years  back  on  Peter  Bruce,  engineer, 
had  been  transferred  by  him  to  James  Hamilton  of  Little  Eamock^ 
together  with  a  paper-mill  which  he  had  built  at  Bestalrig,  and 
two  machines  for  friezing  cloth.  Hamilton  now  petitioned  for, 
and  obtained  the  Privy  Council's  confirmation  of  this  ezcluflive 
right,  in  consideration  of  his  great  expenses  in  bringing  home 
foreign  workmen,  and  putting  his  little  manufactory  in  order.* 

Aw.  Many  gentlemen  and  others,  who  for  several  months  had  been 
prisoners  in  the  Edinburgh  Tolbooth,  were  transported  to  Black- 
ness, Leith,  and  Baas,  leaving  George  Drummond,  the  '  Gk)odman ' 
of  the  prison,  unpaid  for  their  aliment  and  house^dues.  The 
Council  ordained  the  keepers  of  the  prisons  of  Blackness  and  Bass 
to  detain  these  gentlemen  till  they  had  satisfied  Drummond,  what- 
ever  orders  might  come  for  their  enlargement 

In  another  case,  iirhich  came  before  them  in  the  ensuing  Januaiy, 
the  Council  acted  much  in  the  spirit  of  their  late  ordinance  in 
favour  of  William  Bridge  the  brass-founder.  Gavin  Inttlejohn,  a 
prisoner  in  the  Edinburgh  Tolbooth,  had  been  ordered  by  them  to 
be  set  at  liberty,  but  he  was  detained  by  his  jailer  for  fourscore 
pounds  Scots  of  house-dues.  Being  poor,  'be  was  no  ways  able 
to  make  payment,  albeit  he  should  die  in  prison,'  and  he  therefore 
craved  the  Lords  that  they  would,  as  usual  in  such  oases,  recom- 
mend the  discharge  of  his  debt  by  the  treasury.  The  Lords, 
having  considered  this  petition, '  recommend  to  George  Drummond, 
master  of  the  Tolbooth,  to  settle  with  the  petitioner,  that  he  may 
be  set  at  liberty.'  * 

Sir.  Law  had  not  yet  so  well  asserted  her  supremacy  in  Scotland  as 
to  entirely  banish  the  old  inclination  to  enforce  an  assumed 
right  by  the  strong  hand.  Of  the  occasional  violences  still  used  iu 
debatable  matters  of  property,  a  fair  specimen  is  presented  by  a 
case  which  occurred  at  this  time  between  Andrew  Johnstone  of 
Lockerby  and  Mrs  Margaret  Johnstone,  the  widow  of  his  eldest 

*  Privy  Coaneil  Record. 

*  Privy  Coandl  Reoord.  The  privileges  of  Mr  Hamilton  were  confirmed  by  the  Estates 
in  Jane  1698. 

'  '  Privy  Conndl  Record. 
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son.  For  a  year  or  two  paat^  Mrs  Margaret,  supported  by  her  imo. 
father^  Sir  James  Johnstone  of  Westerhall^  and  with  the  aid  of 
sundry  servants  of  her  own  and  her  father^  had  been  accustomed 
to  molest  Andrew  Johnstone^  his  firiends  and  tenants,  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  lands,  and  to  threaten  them  with  acts  of  violence. 
They  had  been  obliged  to  take  out  a  writ  of  lawborrows  against 
the  wrathful  lady  and  her  'accomplices;'  but  it  had  proved  of 
no  avail  in  inducing  peaceful  measures. 

One  day  in  the  last  spring,  as  Johnstone's  tenants  were  labouring 
their  lands  at  Tunie-muir,  his  furious  daughter-in-law  and  her 
'accomplices'  came  upon  them,  loosed  the  horses  firom  their 
ploughs  and  harrows,  cut  the  harness,  and  beat  the  workmen. 
James  Johnstone,  a  younger  son  of  Lockerby,  was  present,  and  on 
his  trying  to  prevent  these  outrages,  they  fell  upon  him  violently, 
and  wounded  him  under  the  eye  with  a  penknife,  'to  the  great 
hazard  of  the  loss  of  his  eye.' 

In  June,  a  set  of  Mrs  Margaret's  friends,  headed  by  David 
Carlyle,  and  his  sons  William  and  Robert,  took  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  deadly  personal  assault  upon  Mrs  Mary  Johnstone,  wife 
of  the  Laird  of  Lockerby.  The  poor  lady  was  cut  down,  and  left 
as  dead,  while  her  friend,  Mrs  Barbara  Hill,  was  run  through  the 
thigh  with  a  sword.  These  ladies  had  since  lain  under  the  care 
of  suj^eons,  and  it  was  uncertain  whether  they  would  Uve  or  die. 
Janet  Geddes,  servant  of  Mungo  Johnstone  of  iffetherplace,  a 
friend  of  Lockerby,  had  also  been  assailed  by  the  Carlyles, 
pulled  to  the  ground  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  cruelly  beaten  and 
wounded,  and  pearly  choked  with  a  horn  onuff-box  which  they 
endeavoured  to  force  down  her  throat. 

In  May,  a  group  of  Mrs  Maa^aret's  friends  came  armed  to  the 
lands  of  Hass  and  Whitwyndhill,  with  '  horrid  and  execrable  oaths,' 
and  '  masterfdlly  drove  away  the  sheep  and  bestial'  The  poor 
tenants  and  their  wives  came  to  rescue  their  property,  when  the 
assailing  party  rode  them  down,  and  beat  them  so  sore,  that  several 
had  to  be  taken  home  in  blankets.  Not  long  after,  Westerhall's 
servants  came  to  the  same  lands,  and  took  by  violence  from 
Bobert  Johnstone  of  Boberthill  fourteen  kine  and  oxen,  'which 
were  reset  by  Sir  James,  being  carried  home  to  his  house  and 
put  in  his  byres,  and  set  his  mark  upon  them,  and  thereafter 
sold  ten  of  the  said  beasts,  ilk  ane  being  worth  forty  pounds.' 

Last,  and  worst  of  all,  Walter  Johnstone,  brother  of  Mrs 
Margaret,  had  come  with  attendants  to  the  house  of  Netherplaoe 
by  night,  broke  in,  and  beat  the  owner,  Mungo  Johnstone,  in  a 
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liM.  most  outrageous  manner^  besides  squeesing  the  hands  of  his  8011^ 
a  boy^  that  the  Uood  sprung  below  his  nails. 

The  matter  was  brought  before  the  Privy  Council  by  complainta 
from  both  parties^  and  as  the  awards  went  rather  against  Lockerby 
and  his  son  for  keeping  his  daughter-in-law  out  of  her  rights, 
than  against  her  and  her  friends  for  their  violent  procedure  on 
the  other  side,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  James  VI.  style 
of  justice  was  far  from  extinct  in  the  land. 

A  case  of  violent  procedure  on  the  part  of  a  landlord  towards 
a  tenant  occurred  about   the  same  time.     Catherine   Henies 
possessed  the  lands  of  Mabie,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
in  Ufereni    In  the  early  part  of  1689j  she  entered  into  a  com- 
muning with  one  Robert  Sturgeon,  to  set  to  him  the  small 
farm  of  Crooks,  promising  him   a   nine  years'  lease;   and  he 
was  admitted  to  possession,  though  upon  a  verbal  agreement 
only.    He  immediately  addressed  himself  to  the  improvement  of 
the  ground  by  ditching  and  draining,  and  in  a  year  laid  out  upon 
it  two  himdred  merks,  or  something  more  than  eleven  pounds 
sterling.     Meanwhile,  the  lady  united  herself  to  John  MazweU 
of  Carse,  'a  notorious  papist,'  who  had  not  long  before  been 
searched  for  as  a  person  dangerous  to  the  new  government. 
When  the  lady  learned  that  Stui^eon  had  been  active   among 
the  searchers,  she  seems   to   have  resolved  to  discontinue  his 
connection  with  her  estate.    At  Lammas  1690,  ailing  that  he 
had  been  warned  away  at  the  preceding  Pasch,  she  caused  hun 
to  be  summoned  before  the  steward-depute  of  Kirkcudbright,  who 
decreed  him  to  remove  within  an  irregularly  brief  period.    He  had 
no  resource  but  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  and  sue  for  a  suspension  of  the 
decree ;  but  when  he  returned  with  this  document,  he  found  that 
the  lady,  the  day  before,  had  violently  ejected  his  wife,  baima, 
and  bestial,  '  whereof  many  were  lost/    He  intimated  the  sua- 
pension;   but  Lady  Mabie,  disregarding  it,  obtained  a  precept 
from  the  steward-depute,  ordering  him  to  answer  for  a  thousand 
merks  on  account  of  his  unlawful  intrusion  upon  her  estate,  and 
authorising  his  imprisonment  till  this  was  paid.     Without  any 
other  warrant,  as  Sturgeon  complains  to  the  Council,  the  lady^ 
under  doud  of  night,  sends  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons,  whereof 
John  Lanerick,  writer  in  Dumfries,  was  ringleader,  with  swords 
and  staves,  and  takes  the  complainer  out  of  his  bed,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  notorious  malefactor,  and  carries  him  bound  prisoner  to 
the  Tolbooth  of  Kirkcudbright,  where  he  lay  six  weeks,  his  wife^ 
bairns,  and  goods  being  again  ejected,  and  his  house  shut  up. 
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In  sach  a  relation  of  parties,  even  bad  the  proceedings  of  Ijady  iiM. 
Mabie  and  her  husband  been  more  r^ular,  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council  could  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding.     They  fined  the 
lady  and  her  husband  in  two  hundred  merks,  one  half  to  go  as 
compensation  to  the  qected  tenant.^ 

If  the  author  could  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  a  little  personality,  s». 
he  would  recall  a  walk  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  the  year  1824-*-one  of  many  which  he  was  privi- 
leged to  enjoy,  and  during  which  many  old  Scottish  matters,  such 
as  fill  this  work,  were  discussed.  Sir  Walter,  having  stopped 
for  a  moment  in  the  crowd  to  exchange  greetings  with  a  portly 
middle-aged  man,  said,  on  coming  up  to  contiaue  his  walk »  '  That 
was  Campbell  of  Blythswood — ^we  always  shake  hands  when  we 
meet,  for  there  is  some  old  courinred  between  us.*  Let  this  occur- 
rence, only  redeemed  from  triviality  by  its  bringing  up  a  peculiar 
Scotch  phrase  unknown  to  Jamieson,  be  introduction  to  a  charac- 
teristic letter  of  the  year  1690,  which  seems  worthy  of  a  place  here. 
First  be  it  noted,  the  '  cousinred'  between  the  illustrious  fictionist 
of  our  century  and  the  great  laird  of  the  west,  took  its  origin  two 
centuries  earlier,  thus  forming  a  curious  example  of  the  tenacity 
of  the  Scottish  people  regarding  relationships.  The  paternal 
great-grandfather  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  person  of  his  own 
name,  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  that  Scott  of  Baebum 
whom  we  have  seen  in  1665  set  aside  from  the  use  of  his  property, 
the  education  of  his  family,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  liberty,  in 
consequence  of  his  becoming  a  Quaker.  The  young  Walter  Scott 
spent  his  mature  life  in  Kelso;  we  find  him  spoken  of  in  a  case 
under  the  attention  of  the  Privy  Council  as  a  ' merchant'  there: 
from  devotion  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  he  never  shaved  after  the 
Revolution,  and  consequently  acquired  the  nickname  of  Beardie. 
It  was  his  fortune,  in  the  month  of  September  1690,  to  ride  to 
Glasgow,  and  there  wed  a  lady  of  a  noted  mercantile  family,  being 
daughter  to  Campbell  of  Silvercraigs,  whose  unde  was  the  first 
Campbell  of  Blythswood,  provost  of  Glasgow  in  1660.  The  house 
of  the  Campbells  of  Silvercraigs  in  the  Saltmarket  was  a  hand- 
some and  spacious  one;,  which  Cromwell  had  selected  for  his 
residence  when  he  visited  Glasgow.*  Here,  of  course,  took  place 
the  wedding  of  this  young  ofbhoot  of  Roxburghshire  gentility 

'  Piivj  ConocQ  Record. 

*  A  poftrut  of  tht  booae,  and  tome  partlcalan  of  the  familj,  ve  to  bo  foand  in  Bobeit 
Stoart*!  FteiM  tmd  Natieei  of  Gkugow  m  Form$r  Tmei,  iio,  1847. 
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i«<^  witli  Mary  Campbell,  the  niece  of  Blythswood,  the  remiLt,  most 
probably^  of  a  line  of  drcamstances  originating  in  that  tyrannical 
decreet  of  the  Privy  Conncil  which  ordained  the  Qnaker  Raebuni'a 
bairns  to  be  taken  firom  him^  and  educated  in  a  sound  frith  at 
the  schools  of  Glasgow  (see  under  July  6,  1666). 

The  letter  in  question  is  one  which  Walter  Scott  wrote  to  his 
mother  immediately  after  his  marriage,  stating  the  fact,  and  giving 
her  directions  about  horses  and  certain  articles  to  be  sent  to  him 
against  his  intended  return  home  with  his  bride.  It  is  merely 
6urious  as  illustrating  the  personal  furnishings  of  a  gentleman  in 
that  age,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  travelled. 

'  Dear  Mother — The  long  designed  marriadge  betwixt  Mary 
Campbell  and  mee  was  accomplished  upon  the  18th  of  this  instant, 
and  I  having  stayed  here  longer  than  I  thought  to  doe,  thought 
fitt  to  lett  you  know  soe  much  by  this.  I  have  sent  home  Mr 
Bobert  EUott  his  mare  with  many  thanks,  and  tell  him  she  has 
been  fed  since  I  came  from  home  with  good  hay  and  come,  and 
been  more  idle  as  rideing.  I  have  sent  you  the  key  of  the  studdy^ 
that  you  may  send  mee  with  Bob^  Paterson  and  my  horses  my 
two  cravatts  that  are  within,  and  one  pare  I  suppose  within 

my  desk  the  key  and  keep  till  I  come  home     As  also 

send  mee  ane  dene  shirt,  my  hatt  that  is  within  my  trunk  send 
hither,  and  give  to  Bobert  Paterson,  to  putt  one,  another  hat  that 
is  in  itt — the  trunk  is  open  already.  Send  me  out  of  ane  bagge 
of  rix  dollars  that  you  shall  find  in  my  desk,  80  rix  dollars,  and 
my  little  purse  with  the  few  pieces  of  gold.  You  will  find  there 
also  two  pairs  of  sleives  and  a  plain  cravatt :  give  with  my  hatts 
to  Bot.  my  coat  and  old  ,  to  putt  one,  if  they  bee  meet  for 

him.  Let  Bot  come  in  by  £d^  and  call  at  Dykes  the  shoe  maker 
for  my  boots  and  one  of  the  pairs  of  the  shoes  he  has  making 
for  me,  if  they  be  ready,  and  bring  them  with  him  hither.  Let 
him  bring  my  own  sadle  and  pistoUs  upon  the  one  horse,  and 
borrow  my  good  sisters^  syde. sadle  and  bring  upon  the  other* 
Lett  him  be  sure  to  bee  here  upon  Tuesday  the  thirteenth 
[thirtieth  ?]  instant  and  desire  him  to  be  careful  of  all  thir  things. 
William  Anderson*  says  he  will  come  home  with  us.  We  are  all 
in  good  health  here.  My  wife  with  all  the  rest  of  us  gives  our 
service  to  you.  Wee  hope  to  see  you  upon  the  Saturday  night 
after  Bot.  Paterson  comes  hither.    We  pray  for  Ood's  blessing 

*  Thii  mntt  bave  been  IMj  BMbnrn  (Anne  Soott  of  Ancrom). 

'  Probftbly  bis  ntter  Isoberi  bnibend,  described  in  Borke  as  Captain  Andenon. 
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and  yonrft.    I  have  writt  to  derive  my  brother  to  come  again  thatt  leio. 
time  hither  and  eome  home  with  ua     Ood  be  with  you^  dear 
modier.    I  am  yonr  loving  sonne^ 

'  W.  Scott. 

<  QLA8Q0W,  SepL  2ir,  1690. 

'  Iff  my  brother  could  bee  here  sooner^  1  wish  he  wonld  come^ 
and  Bobt.  also^  for  I  mean  to  stay  from  home,  and  oar  time  will 
much  depend  on  their  coming/ 

For  a  notice  of  a  visit  paid  by  Beardie  to  Glasgow  in  Febmary 
1714,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  father<-in«^law,  see  under 
that  date« 

• 

The  Bible,  New  Testament,  and  a  catechism^  having  recently  not.ii. 
been  prepared  in  the  Irish  language,  mainly  for  die  use  of  the 
Irish  population,  it  was  thought  by  some  religiously  disposed 
persons  in  England,  including  some  of  Scottish  eitraction,  that  the 
same  might  serve  for  the  people  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
whose  language  waS  very  nearly  identical*  It  was  accordingly 
part  of  the  dnty  of  the  GFeneral  Assembly  to^ay  to  mske  arrange- 
ments for  receiving  and  distributing  throughout  the  Highlands  a 
gift  of  three  thousand  Bibles,  one  thousand  New  Testaments,  and 
three  thousand  catechisms,  which  was  announced  to  be  at  their 
disposal  in  London.  A  thousand  pounds  Scots  was  petitioned  for 
from  the  Frivy  Council,  to  pay  the  expense  of  transporting  the 
books  firom  London  and  sending  them  to  the  various  northern 
parishes/  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  important  an  event  as  the 
first  introduction  of  an  intelligible  version  of  the  Scriptures  to  a 
large  section  of  our  population  should  be  so  meagrely  chronicled. 
We  shall  hereafter  have  much  to  tell  regarding  further  operations 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  northern  portion  of  Scotland. 

The  domestic  condition  of  the  people  is  so  much  affected  by  dm. 
certain  sacred  principles  of  law,  that  the  history  and  progress  of 
these  becomes  a  matter  of  the  first  consequence^  We  have  seen 
how  the  new  rulers  acted  in  r^ard  to  the  sacredness  of  the  subject 
from  imprisonment  not  meant  to  issue  in  trial;  we  shall  now 
see  how  they  comported  themselves  respecting  the  unlawfulness  of 
torture,  which  they  had  proclaimed  as  loudly  in  their  Declaration 
or  Claim  of  Bights.'  We  find  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  within  three 
months  of  his  preriding  at  the  passing  of  this  'Declaration/ 

^  AeU cf  Generai  Aitemily,  1690,  p.  tS.  'ScepngtlO. 
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MM.  writing  to  Lord  Melville  about  a  little  Jacobite  conspiracy — 
'  Wilson  can  discover  all :  if  he  does  not  confess  freely^  it  'a 
like  he  may  get  either  the  boots  or  the  thumbikens.*  ^  When^ 
at  the  crisis  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  plot  of  Sir  James 
Montgomery  of  Skelmorley,  the  Earl  of  Annandale,  Lord  Boaa» 
.  and  Bobert  Fei^gusson,  for  the  restoration  of  King  James, 
broke  upon  the  notice  of  the  new  government^  a  Catholic 
English  gentleman  named  Henry  NeviUe  Payne^  who  had  been 
sent  down  to  Scotland  on  a  mission  in  connection  with  it,  was 
seised  by  the  common  people  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  brought  to 
Edinburgh.  Sir  William  Lockhart,  the  solicitor-general  for 
Scotland,  residing  in  London,  then  coolly  wrote  to  the  Earl  of 
MelviUe,  secretary  of  state  at  Ediiiburgh,  regarding  Payne,  that 
there  was  no  doubt  he  knew  as  much  as  would  hang  a  thousand  ; 
'  but,'  says  he, '  except  you  put  him  to  the  torture,  he  will  shame 
you  all.  Pray  you  put  Atm  ts  wth  handi  aa  will  have  no  pUy  on 
him;  for,  in  Uie  (pinion  of  all,  he  is  a  desperate  cowardly  fellow/ 

The  Privy  Council  had  in  reality  by  this  time  put  Payne  to  the 
torture ;  but  the  '  cowardly  fellow '  proved  able  to  bear  it  without 
confession.  On  the  10th  of  December,  under  instructions  signed 
by  the  king,  and  countersigned  by  the  Earl  of  Melville,  the  pro- 
cess was  repeated  '  gently,'  and  again  next  day  after  the  manner 
thus  described  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  who  presided  on  the  occa- 
sion: 'About  six  this  evening,  we  inflicted  [the  torture]  on  both 
thumbs  and  one  of  his  legs,  with  aU  the  severity  that  wa$  eoimiteni 
with  humanity f  even  unto  that  pitch  that  we  could  not  praerve 
life  and  have  gone  further,  but  without  the  least  success.  .  •  •  • 
He  was  so  manly  and  resolute  under  his  suffering,  that  such  of 
the  Council  as  were  not  acquainted  with  all  the  evidences,  were 
brangled  and  began  tpgive  him  charity,  that  he  might  be  innocent. 
It  was  surprising  to  me  and  others,  that  flesh  and  blood  could^ 
without  fainting,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  grounds  we  had 
insinuat  of  our  knowledge  of  his  accession  in  matters,  endure  the 

heavy  penance  he  was  in  for  two  hours My  stomach  is 

truly  so  fiir  out  of  tune,  by  being  a  witness  to  an  act  so  far  cross  to 
my  natural  temper,  that  I  am  fitter  for  rest  than  anything  else' 

The  earl  states,  that  he  regarded  Payne's  constancy  under  the 
torture  as  solely  owing  to  his  being  assured  by  his  religion  that 
it  would  save  his  soul  and  place  him  among  the  saints.     His 

*  MelvUU  CarrapondeHeej  p.  150.    The  pttUammt,  on  the  ISth  Jalj  1690,  pi?e  a 
wamuit  for  inlgaetlng  one  Moir  or  Ker  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  explicate  the  tmth 
the  mnrder  of  an  bifant,  of  whioh  he  wai  Tthementlj  anipected. 
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lordship  would  never  have  imagiDed  such  self-consideration  as 
sapporting  a  wesUand  Whig  on  the  ladder  in  the  Orassmarket/ 
The  conviction  doubtless  made  him  the  more  resolute  in  acting  as 
'  the  prompter  of  the  exeeutioner  to  increase  the  torture  to  so  high 
a  pitch ' — his  own  expression  regarding  his  oflicial  connection  with 
the  affair.  It  is  curious  that  none  ever  justly  apprehend^  or  will 
admity  the  martyrdoms  of  an  opposite  religious  party.  Always  it 
is  ohstinacyj  vanity^  selfishness,  or  because  they  have  no  choice. 
Sufferings  for  conscience'  sake  are  only  acknowledged  where  one's 
own  views  are  concerned.  It  must  be  admitted  as  something  of  a 
deduction  firom  the  value  of  martyrdom  in  general 

We  after  this  hear  of  Flayne  being  in  a  pitiable  frame  of  body 
under  close  confinement  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  no  one  being  allowed 
to  have  access  to  him  but  his  medical  atten^anta  For  a  little 
time  there  was  a  disposition  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  rule 
of  the  Claim  of  Bights  r^arding  imprisonment,  and  on  the  6th 
January  1691,  it  was  represented  to  King  William  that  to  keep 
Payne  in  prison  without  trial  was  *  contrare  to  law.'  Nevertheleas, 
and  notwithstanding  repeated  demands  for  trial  and  petitions  for 
mercy  on  his  part,  Neville  Payne  was  kept  in  durance  more  or 
less  severe  for  year  after  year,  until  ten  had  elapsed!  During 
this  time,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  principal  state-prisons 
of  Scotland,  including  the  Edinburgh  Tolbooth. 

At  length,  on  the  4th  of  February  1701,  the  wretched  man 
sent  a  petition  to  the  Privy  Council,  shewing  '  that  more  than  ten 
years'  miserable  imprisonment  had  brought  [him]  to  old  age  and 
extreme  poverty,  accompanied  with  frequent  sickness  and  many 
other  aflSictions  that  are  the  constant  attendants  of  both.'  He 
protested  his  being  all  along  wholly  unconscious  of  any  guilt  He 
was  then  ordered  to  be  liberated,  without  the  security  for  reap- 
pearance which  was  customary  in  such  cases.* 

Scotland  is  sometimes  alluded  to  in  the  south,  with  an  imperfect  ^'^; 
kind  of  approbation,  as  an  excessively  strait-laced  country ;  but  if 
our  neighbours  were  to  consult  the  records  of  the  Gteneral  Assembly 

*  Mr  Barton,  in  his  iSTttfory  of  SeoOand  from  1689  to  1748,  giTCt  the  foOofwing  aooonnt 
of  this  nobleman:  *Tht  Sail  of  Grawforcl,  mado  chairman  of  the  Eatatca  and  a  privy 
ooaacSDotf  was  the  onlj  statewnsn  of  the  day  who  adopted  the  pecoltar  demeanoor  and 
acriptual  langnage  of  the  Covenanters.  It  is  to  him  that  Bnmet  and  others  attribute  the 
severiUee  against  the  Episcopal  clergymen,  and  the  gnidanoe  of  the  forae  bronght  to  bear  fai 
the  parliament  and  Privy  Council  hi  fatonr  of  a  Presbyterian  establishment.* 

'  Mthnlh  CorreqHmdence.    Privy  Cooncil  Record. 
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wi.  on  the  subject^  they  would  find  it  powerfully  defended  from 
all  soch  chai^eB.  An  act  was  passed  by  that  venerable  body  for 
a  national  fast  to  be  held  on  the  second  Thursday  of  this  month, 
and  the  reasons  stated  for  the  pioos  observance  are  certainly  of  a 
kind  to  leave  the  most  free-living  Englishman  but  little  room  for 
reproach.  It  is  said :  '  There  hath  been  a  great  neglect  of  the 
worship  of  Qod  in  public,  but  especially  in  families  and  in  secret. 
The  wonted  care  of  sanctifying  the  Lord's  day  is  gone  .... 
cities  full  of  violence  ....  so  that  blood  touched  Uood.  Yea, 
Sodom^s  sins  have  abounded  amongst  us,  pride,  fulness  of  Uood, 
idleness,  vanities  of  apparel,  and  shameful  sensuality.'  Even  now, 
it  is  said,  ' few  are  turned  to  the  Lord;  the  wicked  go  on  doing 
wickedly,  and  there  is  found  among  us  to  this  day  shamefnl 
ingratitude  for  our  mercies  [and]  horrid  impenitency  under  our 

sins There  is  a  great  contempt  of  tibe  gospel,  and  great 

barrenness  undar  it  .  •  .  •  great  want  of  piety  towards  God 
and  love  towards  man,  with  a  woful  selfishness,  every  one  seeking 
their  own  things,  few  the  public  good  or  ane  other's  weliaie' 

The  document  concludes  with  one  noble  stroke  of,*  shall  we  sa^, 
self-^portraiture  ? — '  the  most  part  more  ready  to  censure  the  sins 
of  others,  than  to  repent  of  their  own.'^ 

Jam.  90.  Johu  Adair,  mathematician,  had  been  proceeding  for  some 
■  years,  under  government  patronage  and  pay,  in  his  task  of 
constructing  maps  of  the  counties  of  Scotland,  '  expressing 
therein  the  seats  or  houses  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  most 
considerable  rivers,  waters,  lochs,  bays,  firths,  roads,  woods, 
mountains,  royal  burghs,  and  other  considerable  towns  of  each 
shire' — a  work  *  honourable,  useful,  and  necessary  for  navigation.' 
He  was  now  hindered  in  his  task,  as  he  himself  expressed  the 
matter,  '  by  the  enVy,  malice,  and  oppression  of  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  who,  upon  pretence  of  a  private 
paction  and  contract,  extorted  through  the  power  he  pretended, 
took  the  petitioner  [Adair]  bound  not  to  survey  any  shire  or 
.  pairt  thereof  without  Sir  Robert  his  special  advice  and  consent, 
and  that  he  should  not  give  copies  of  these  maps  to  any  other 
person  without  Sir  Robert  his  special  permission,  under  a  severe 
penalty.' 

The  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  on  Adair's  petition,  were  at 
no  loss  to  see  how  unjust  the  Jacobite  Sir  Robert's  proceedings 

'  Privj  Coandl  Record. 
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were  towards  the  nation,  which,  by  parliamentary  grant,  was  imi« 
paying  Adair  for  his  work.     They  therefore  ordered  the  hydro- 
grapher    to    go   on  with  his  work,  notwithstanding    Sibbald's 
opposition,  ordering  the  latter  to  detiver  np  the  contract  on 
which  it  rested. 

Sir  Robert  Sibbald  afterwards  reclaimed  against  the  award  of 
the  Privy  Council,  setting  forth  a  great  array  of  rights  connected 
with  the  case;  but  he  spoke  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  hedge, 
and  his  claim  was  refused.^ 

Captain  Burnet  of  Bams  was  now  recruiting  in  Edinburgh  for  a  iah.  n. 
regiment  in  Holland.  As  the  service  was  so  much  to  be  approved 
of,  it  was  the  less  important  to  be  scrupulous  about  the  means  of 
promoting  it.  A  fatherless  boy  of  fourteen,  named  George  Miller, 
was  taken  up  to  Bumefs  chamber,  and  there  induced  to  aecept  a 
piece  of  money  of  the  value  of  fourteen  shSlings  Scots,  which 
made  him  a  soldier  in  the  captain's  regiment.  He  seems  to  have 
immediately  expressed  unwillingness  to  be  a  soldier;  but  the 
captain  caused  him  instantly  to  be  dragged  to  the  Canongate 
Tolbooth,  and  there  kept  in  confinement.  Some  firiend  put  in  a 
petition  for  him  to  the  Privy  Council,  setting  forth  that  he  had 
been  trepanned,  and  'had  no  inclination  to  be  a  soldier,  but  to 
follow  his  learning,  and  thereafter  other  virtuous  employments  for 
his  subsistence.'  It  was  even  hinted  that  the  boy's  father,  Bobert 
Miller,  apothecary  in  Edinburgh,  had  been  'a  great  su£ferer  in 
the  late  times.'  All  was  in  vain;  two  persons  having  given 
evidence  that  the  boy  had  'taken  on  willingly'  with  Captain 
Burnet,  the  Council  ordained  him  to  be  delivered  to  that  gentle- 
man, '  that  he  may  go  alongst  with  him  to  Holland  in  the  said 
service* 

Bumefs  style  of  recruiting  was  by  no  means  a  singularity.  A 
few  days  after  the  above  date,  as  John  Brangen,  servant  to  Mr 
John  Sleigh,  merchant  in  Haddington,  was  going  on  a  message  to 
a  writer's  chamber  in  Edinburgh  with  his  master's  doak  over  his 
arm,  he  was  seized  by  Sergeant  Douglas,  of  Douglas  of  Kelhead's 
company,  carried  to  the  Canongate  Tolbooth,  and  thence  hurried 
like  a  malefactor  on  board  a  ship  iu  the  road  of  Leith  bound  for 
Flanders.  This  man,  though  called  servant,  was  properly  derk 
and  shopman  to  his  master.  Who  accordingly  felt  deeply  aggrieved 
by  his  abduction.      At   the   same  time.   Christian   Wauchope 

1  Privj  Gonnca  Beoorl 
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icn.  petiiioiied  for  the  rdeaae  of  her  husbaiid,  WiUiam  Mucdoch,  who 
had  been  '  innocently  seiied '  and  carried  off  eight  days  ago  bj 
Captain  Dougba's  men,  'albeit  he  had  never  made  any  paction 
with  them ; '  '  whereby  the  petitioner  and  her  poor  children  will 
be  utterly  starved.'  Even  the  town-piper  of  Musselburgh,  James 
Waugh  by  name,  while  playing  at  the  head  of  the  troop,  and 
thinking  of  no  harm,  had  been  carried  off  for  a  soldier.  '  If  it 
was  true/  said  his  masters  the  magistrates,  '  that  he  had  takea 
money  from  the  officers,  it  must  have  been  through  the  ignorance 
and  inadvertency  of  the  poor  man,  thinking  it  was  given  him  for 
his  playing  as  a  piper/  He  had,  tiiey  continued,  been '  injuriously 
used  in  the  affiedr  by  sinistrous  designs  and  contrair  to  that  liberty 
and  freedom  which  all  peaceable  subjects  ought  to  enjoy  under  the 
protection  of  authority/ 

The  government  seems  to  have  fAt  so  far  the  necessity  of  acting 
up  to  their  professions  as  the  destroyers  of  tyranny  that,  in  these 
and  a  few  other  cases,  they  ordered  the  liberation  of  the  prisonera 
A  few  months  later,  occurred  a  private  case  in  which  something 
very  like  manstealing  was  committed  by  one  of  the  parties  in 
connection  with  this  unscrupulous  recruiting  system. 

Ao«.  Bobert  Wilson,  son  of  Andrew  Wilson  in  Kelso,  was  servant  to 
Mrs  Clerkson,  a  widow,  at  Damhead  (near  Edinburgh?).  On 
finding  that  his  mistress  was  about  to  take  a  second  husband,  he 
raised  a  scandal  against  her,  in  which  his  own  moral  character  was 
concerned,  and  she  immediately  appealed  for  redress  to  Master 
David  Williamson,  minister  of  St  Cuthbert's  parish.  Two  elders 
came  to  inquire  into,  the  matter — ^Wibon  evaded  them,  and  could 
not  be  found.  Then  she  applied  for,  and  obtained  a  warrant 
from  a  justice  of  peace  to  apprdiend  Wilson,  who  «now  took  to 
hiding.  Four  friends  of  hers,  James  Bruntain,  farmer  at  Craig 
Lockhart ;  David  Bainie,  brewer  in  Portsburgh ;  James  Porteous, 
gardener  at  Saughton ;  and  James  Borthwick,  weaver  at  Burrow- 
muirhead,  accompanied  by  George  Macfarlane,  one  of  the  town- 
officers  of  Edinburgh,  came  in  search  of  Wilson,  and  finding  him 
sleeping  in  the  house  of  William  Bell,  smith  in  Merchiston, 
dragged  him  from  bed,  and  in  no  gentle  manner  hurried  him  off 
to  Macfarlane's  house»  where  they  kq>t  him  tanquam  in  jnivaio 
eareere  for  twenty*four  hours.  On  his  pleading  for  permission  to 
go  to  the  door  for  but  a  minute,  swords  were  drawn,  and  he  was 
threatened  with  instant  death,  if  he  offered  to  stir.  Professedly, 
they  were  to  take  him  before  the  justices ;  but  a  better  conclusion 
to  the  adventure  occurred  to  them.    Captain  Hepburn,  an  officer 
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about  to  sail  with  his  corps  to  Holland,  was  introduced  to  the  loi. 
terror-stricken  ladj  who  readily  agreed  to  enlist  with  him,  and 
accepted  a  dollar  as  earnest     Before  he  quitted  the  care  of  his 
captors,  he  signed  a  paper  owning  the  guilt  of  raising  scandal 
against  his  late  mistress. 

The  father  of  the  young  man  complained  before  the  Privy 
Council  of  the  outrage  committed  on  his  son,  as  an  open  and 
manifest  riot  and  oppression,  for  which  a  severe  punishment  ought 
to  be  inflicted.  He  himself  had  been  '  bereaved  of  a  son  whom  he 
looked  upon  to  be  a  comfort,  support,  and  relief  to  him  in  his  old 
ag&'  On  the  other  hand,  the  persons  complained  of  justified  their 
acts  as  legal  and  warrantable.  The  Lords  decided  that  Bobert 
Wilson  had  *  unjustly  been  kept  under  restraint,  and  violence  done 
to  him;'  but  the  reparation  they  allowed  was  very  imserable — 
a  hundred  merks  to  the  aggrieved  father.^ 

Nothing,  in  the  former  state  of  the  country,  is  more  remarkable  'a>.  ». 
in  contrast  with  the  present,  than  the  miserable  poverty  of  the 
national  exchequer.  The  meagreness  and  uncertainty  of  the 
finances  required  for  any  public  purpose  prior  to  those  happy 
times  when  a  corrupt  House  of  Commons  was  ready  to  vote 
whatever  the  minister  wanted — ^the  difficulties  consequently 
attendant  upon  all  administrative  movements — ^it  is  impossible 
for  the  reader  to  imagine  without  going  into  an  infinity  of  details. 
At  a  time,  of  course,  when  Scotland  had  a  revenue  of  only  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  yet  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  to  keep  up  for  the  suppression  of  a  discontented  portion 
of  the  people,  the  troubles  arising  firom  the  lack  of  money  were 
beyond  description.  The  most  trivial  furnishings  for  the  troops 
and  garrisons  remained  long  unpaid,  and  became  matter  of  consi- 
deration for  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  CounciL  A  town  where  a 
regiment  had  lain,  was  usually  left  in  a  state  of  desolation  from 
unpaid  debt,  and  had  to  make  known  its  misery  in  the  same 
quarter  with  but  small  chance  of  redress;  and  scores  of  stete- 
prisoners  in  Edinburgh,  Blackness,  Stirling,  and  the  Bass,  were 
starving  for  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  lifa 

On  the  18ih  of  April  1690,  the  inhabitants  of  Kirkcaldy,  mo. 
Dysart,  and  P^thhead  complained  to  the  Privy  Council,  that 
for  ten  weeks  of  this  year  they  had  had  Colonel  Cunningham^s 
regiment  quartered  amongst  them.    The  soldiers, '  having  nothing 

'  Pri^  CooBcQ  Bfloord. 
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itM.  to  maintain  themselves,  were  maintained  and  furnished  in  meat 
and  drink^  besides  all  other  neoessars,  by  the  petitioners^'  who, 
'  being  for  the  most  part  poor  and  mean  tradesmenj  seamenj  and 
workmen,  besides  many  indigent  widows  and  orphans/  were  thus 
'reduced  to  that  extreme  necessity  as  to  sell  and  dispose  of  their 
household  plenishing,  after  their  own  bread  and  anything  elae 
they  had  was  consumed  for  maintenance  of  the  soldiers/  They 
r^arded  the  regiment  as  in  their  debt  to  the  extent  of  d£S36,  68, 
sterling,  of  which  sum  they  craved  payment,  '  that  they  might 
not  be  utterly  ruined,  and  they  and  their  families  perish  for 
want  of  bread/  Payment  was  ordered,  but  when,  or  whether  at 
all,  it  was  paid,  we  cannot  tell^ 

Another  case  of  this  nature,  going  far  to  justify  the  jokes 
indnlged  in  by  the  EngUsh  regarding  the  contemporary  poverty 
of  Scotland,  occurs  in  the  ensuing  August^  when  the  Council 
took  up  the  case  of  James  Wilkie  of  Portsburgh  (a  suburb  of 
Edinburgh),  complaining  that  the  soldiers  of  three  regiments 
lately  quartered  there,  had  gone  away  indebted  to  him  for  meat 
and  drink  to  the  extent  of  seventeen  pounds  Scots  (£1,  8s.  4J.). 
*  Seeing  the  petitioner  is  very  mean  and  poor,  and  not  in  a  capacity 
to  want  that  small  sum,  having  nothing  to  live  by  but  the  trust 
of  selling  a  tree  of  ale,  his  credit  would  be  utterly  broke  for  want 
thereof,  unless  the  Council  provide  a  remeed/  The  Council 
ordained  that  the  commanders  of  the  regiments  should  see  the 
petitioner  satisfied  by  their  soldiers. 

In  January  1691,  the  Council  is  fotmd  meditating  on  means 
for  the  satisfaction  of  James  Hamilton,  innkeeper,  Leith,  who 
had  sent  in  accounts  against  officers  of  Colonel  Cunningham's 
regiment  for  board  and  lodging,  amounting  to  such  sums  as 
eight  pounds  each.  At  the  same  time,  it  had  to  treat  regarding 
shoemakers'  accounts  owing  by  the  same  officers,  to  the  amount 
of  two  and  three  pounds  each.  Even  Ensign  Houston's  hotsl-bill 
for  '  thretteen  shillings'  is  gravely  deliberated  on.  And  all  these 
little  bills  were  duly  recommended  to  the  lords  of  their  majesties' 
treasury,  in  hopes  they  might  be  paid  ont  of  'the  three  months' 
cess  and  hearth  money.' ^ 

That  such  small  bills,  hcfwever,  might  infer  a  considerable 
amount  of  entertainment,  would  appear  by  no  means  nnlikely,  if 
we  could  believe  a  statement  of  Mr  Burt,  that  Greneral  Mackay 
himself  was  accustomed,  during  lus  commandership  in  Scotlandi 

*  Prify  CouigQ  Reootd. 
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to  dine  at  puUic-hoiues^ '  where  he  was  served  with  great  variety^  uml 
and  paid  only  two  shillings  and  sixpence  Scots — that  is^  twopence 
half-penny — ^for  his  ordinary/^  The  fact  has  been  doubted;  but 
I  can  state  as  certain,  that  George  Watson,  the  founder  of  the 
hospital  in  Edinburgh,  when  ft  young  man  residing  in  Leith, 
about  1680,  used  to  dine  at  a  tayem  for  fourpence.  Even  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Mr  Colquhoun  Orant, 
writer  to  the  Signet,  and  a  friend  who  associated  with  him, 
dined  every  day  in  a  tavern  in  the  Lawnmorket,  for  '  twa 
groats  the  piece,^  as  they  used  to  express  it. 

Amongst  other  claims  on  which  the  Council  had  to  deli- 
berate, was  a  very  pitiable  one  from  Mr  David  Muir,  surgeon 
at  Stirling.  When  General  Mackay  retreated  to  that  town 
from  'the  ruffle  at  Eilliecranl^ie,''  Muir  had  taken  charge  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  government  troops,  'there  being 
none  of  their  own  chirurgeons  present.'  He  'did  several  times 
send  to  Edinbui^h  for  droggs  and  other  necessaries,'  and  wa^ 
'  neceasitat  to  buy  a  considerable  quantity  of  claret  wine 
for  bathing  and  fomenting  of  their  wounds.'  His  professidlial 
eflforts  had  been  successful;  but  as  yet — afler  the  lapse  of 
eighteen  months-r-he  had  received  no  remuneration ;  ndither 
had  he  been  paid  for  the  articles  he  had  purchased  for  the 
men;  at  the  same  time,  the  salary  due  to  him,  of  ten  pounds 
a  year  as  chimi^eon  of  the  castle,  was  now  more  than  two 
years  in  arrear.  Jt  was  the  greater  hardship,  as  those  who 
had  furnished  the  drugs  and  other  articles  were  pressing  him 
for  the  debt,  ^for  which  he  is  like  to  be  pursued,'  Moreover, 
he  protested,  as  something  necessary  to  support  a  cUim  of  debt 
against  the  state,  that  'he  has  been  always  for  advancing  of  hic^ 
majesty's  interest,  and  well  affected  to  their  majesties'  government' 

The  Council,  in  this  case  too,  could  only  reoommeDd  the 
accounts  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury.* 

*  Biirt*s  Lfltterf,  L  128. 

'  A  pbnue  of  the  time,  found  in  the  Privy  Council  Record. 

'  John  Callander,  maatar-onith,  patitioiied  the  Privy  Council  in  June  1689,  regarding  amith* 
work  which  he  had  executed  for  Edmbuigh  and  Stirfing  Caatlea,  to  the  amount  of  eleven 
hundred  ponnda  aterllng,  whereof  though  long  dpe,  he  had  '  never  yet  received  payment  of  a 
aizpenoe.'  On  hia  eameat  entreaty,  three  hundred  pounda  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  account. 
On  the  enauing  28d  of  Auguat,  he  waa  ordained  to  be  paid  £6667,  17f.  2dL,  after  a  rigid 
taxing  of  hia  accounta,  Scota  money  being  of  coune  meant.  Connected  with  thia  little  matter 
ii  an  asoedote  which  haa  been  told  in  varioua  forma,  regarding  the  eatate  of  Craigforth,  near 
Stirling.  It  ia  alleged  that  the  master-smith,  failing  to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  debt  fnnq 
the  Scottish  Exchequer,  applied  to  the  English  treaanry,  and  waa  there  ao  fortunate  aa  to 
get  payment  of  the  apparent  aom  in  English  money.     Having  out  ef  thia  unexpected 
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ii!i!s.  Si^<^^  of  yiey,  and  a  friend  of  his  named  James  Sinclair, 
writer  in  Edinburgh,  were  lodging  in  the  house  of  John  Brown, 
Tintner,  in  the  Eirkgate  of  Leith,  when,  at  a  late  hoar,  the  Master 
of  Tarbat  and  Ensign  Andrew  Mowat  came  to  join  the  party. 
The  Master,  who  was  eldest  son  of  the  Viscount  l^urbat,  a  states- 
man of  no  mean  note,  was  nearly  related  to  Sinclair  of  Mey. 
There  was  no  harm  meant  by  any  one  that  night  in  the 
hostelry  of  John  Brown;  but  before  midnight,  the  floor  was 
reddened  with  slaughter. 

The  Master  alnd^  his   friend    Mowat,   who   are  described  on 
the  occasion  as  excited  by  liquor,  but  not  beyond  self-control, 
were  sitting  in  the  hall  drinking  a  little  ale,  while  beds  were 
getting  ready  for  them.    A  girl  named  Jean  Thomson,  who  had 
brought  the  ale,  was  asked  by  the  Master  to  sit  down   beside 
him,  but  escaped  to  her  own  room,  and  bolted  herself  in.     He, 
.  running  in  pursuit  of  her,  blunderingly  went  into  a  room  occupied 
by  a  Frenchman  named  Oeorge  Poiret,  who  was  quietly  sleeping 
there.     An  altercation  took* place  between  Poiret  and  the  Master, 
ana  Mowat,  hearing  the  noise,  came  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
The  ^Venchman  had  drawn  his  sword,  which  the  two  gentlemen 
wrenched  out  of  his  hand.     A   servant  of  the  house,   named 
Christian  Erskine,  had  now  also  arrived  at  the  scene  of  strife, 
besides  a  gentleman  who  was  not  afterwards  identified.     At  the 
woman's  urgent  request,  Mowat  took  away  the  Master  and  the 
other  gentleman,  the  latter    carrying  the  Frenchman's   sword. 
There  might  have  now  been  an  end  to  this  little  brawl,  if  the 
Master  had  not  deemed  it  his  duty  to  go  back  to  the  Frenchman's 
room  to  beg  his  pardon.     The  Frenchman,  finding  a  new  disturb- 
ance at  his  door,  which  he  had  bolted,  seems  to  have  lost  patience 
He  knocked  on  the  ceiling  of  his  room  with  the  fire-tongs,  to 
awaken  two  brothers,  Elias  Poiret,  styled  Le  Sieur  de  la  Boche, 
and  Isaac  Poiret,  who  were  sleeping  there,  and  to  bring  them  to 
his  assistanca 

These  two  gentlemen  presently  came  down  armed  with  swords 
and  pistols,  and  spoke  to  their  defenceless  and  excited  brother  at 

wealth  made  a  wadset  on  the  estate  of  Craigforth,  he  nltimatel j  fell  into  the  posaeiaion  ef 
that  propertj,  which  he  handed  down  to  his  desondants.^  John  Callander  was  grandfather 
of  a  gontleman  of  the  same  name,  who  eoltirated  literatare  with  assidQitj,  and  was  the 
editor  of  two  ancient  Scottish  poems^T^  Guberbmue  Man,  and  CkriiCt  Kirk  on  tk$ 
Green,  This  gentleman,  again,  was  grandfather  to  Mrs  Thomas  Sheridan  and  Ladj  Graham 
of  NetherbjT. 

larJemeiCkunpMPiJIimoirt.    il  ITwAalfAeBHi^  </ilZteM,bj  Charles  Rogers,  1851,  ^8^4« 
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door.  Freaenily  there  Was  a  hostile  collision  between  them  uti. 
and  the  Master  and  Mowat  in  the  halL  Jean  Thomson  roused 
her  master  to  oome  and  interfere  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace ; 
but  he  came  too  late.  The  Master  and  Mowat  were  not  seen 
m^^ipg  any  assault;  but  a  shot  was  heardj  and^  in  a  few  minutes^ 
it  was  found  that  the  Sieur  de  la  Boche  lay  dead  with  a  sword- 
wound  through  his  body,  while  Isaac  had  one  of  his  fingers  nearly 
cut  off  A  servant  now  brought  the  guard,  by  whom  Mowat  was 
soon  after  discovered  hiding  under  an  outer  stair,  with  a  bent 
sword  in  his  hand,  bloody  from  point  to  hilt,  his  hand  wounded, 
and  the  deeves  of  his  coat  also  stained  with  blood  On  being 
brought  where  the  dead  man  lay,  he  viewed  the  body  without 
apparent  emotion,  merely  remarking  he  wondered  who  had 
done  it 

The  Master,  Mowat,  and  James  Sinclair,  writer,  were  tried  for 
the  murder  of  Elias  Poiret;  but  the  jury  found  none  of  the 
imputed  crimes  proven.  The  whole  affair  can,  indeed,  only  be 
regarded  as  an  unfortunate  scuffle  arising  from  intemperance,  and 
in  which  sudden  anger  caused  weapons  to  be  used  where  a  few 
gentle  and  reasonable  words  might  have  quickly  re-established 
peace  and  good-fellowship.^ 

The  three  Frenchmen  concerned  in  this  affair  were  Protestant 
refugees,  serving  in  the  king's  Scottish  guards.  The  Master  of 
Tarbat  in  due  time  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of  Cromarty,  and 
survived  the  slaughter  of  Poiret  forty  yeara  He  was  the  father  of 
the  third  and  last  Earl  of  Cromarty,  so  nearly  brought  to  Tower- 
hill  in  1746,  for  his  concern  in  the  rebellion  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  who  on  that  account  lost  the  family  titles  and  estatea 

Down  to  this  time,  it  was  still  customary  for  gentlemen  to  go  it ». 
armed  with  walking-swords.  On  the  borders  of  the  Highlands, 
dirks  and  pistols  seem  to  have  not  unfrequently  been  added. 
Accordingly,  when  a  quarrel  happened,  bloodshed  was  very  likely 
to  take  place.  At  this  time  we  have  the  particulars  of  such  a 
quarrd,  serving  to  mark  strongly  the  improvements  effected  by 
modem  civilisation. 

Some  time  in  August  1690,  a  young  man  named  William 
Edmondstone,  described  as  apprentice  to  Charles  Bow,  writer  to  the 
Signet,  having  occasion  to  travel  to  Alloa,  called  on  lus  master's 
brother,  William  Bow  of  Inverallan  in  passbg,  and  had  an  interview 

Uii0licuu7  Reoorda. 
VOL.  m.  D 
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iflti.  with  him  at  a  puhlic-house  in  the  hamlet  of  Bridge  of  AUan. 
According  to  a.  statement  from  him^  not  proved^  bnt  which  it  is 
almost  necessary  to  believe  in  order  to  account  for  subsequent 
events^  Inverallan  treated  him  kindly  to  his  face,  but  broke  out 
upon  him  afterwards  to  a  fnend,  using  the  words  rascal  and 
knave,  and  other  oflTensive  expressions.  The  same  unproved 
statement  goes  on  to  relate  how  Edmondstone  and  two  fiiends 
of  his,  named  Stewart  and  Mitchell,  went  afterwards  to  inquire 
into  Inverallan's  reasons  for  such  conduct,  and  were  violently 
attacked  by  him  with  a  sword,  and  two  of  them  wounded. 

The  proved  counter-statement  of  Inverallan  is  to  the  efiect  that 
Edmondstone,  Stewart,  and  Mitchell  tried,  on  the  21st  of  April 
1691,  to  waylay  him,  with  murderous  intent,  as  he  was  passing 
between  Dumblane  and  his  lands  near  Stirling.  Having  by 
chance  evaded  them,  he  was  in  a  public-house  at  the  Bridge  of 
Allan,  when  his  three  enemies  unexpectedly  came  in,  armed  ss 
they  were  with  swords,  dirks,  and  pistols,  and  began  to  use 
despiteful  expressions  towards  him.  ^He  being  all  alone^  and 
having  no  arms  but  his  ordinary  walking-sword,  did  rise  up  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  of  design  to  have  retired  snd  gone  home  to 
his  own  house.'  As  he  was  going  out  at  the  door,  William 
Edmondstone  insolently  called  to  him  to  come  and  fight  him, 
a  challenge  which  he  disregarded.  They  then  followed  him 
out,  and  commenced  an  assault  upon  him  with  their  swords, 
Mitchell,  moreover,  snapping  a  pistol  at  him,  and  afterwards  beating 
him  over  the  head  with  the  hut-end.  He  was  barely  able  to  pro* 
tect  his  life  with  his  sword,  till  some  women  came,  and  drew  away 
the  assailants. 

A  few  days  after,  the  same  persons  came  with  seven  or  eight 
other  *  godless  and  graceless  persons '  to  the  lands  of  Inverallan, 
proclaiming  their  design  to  bum  and  destroy  the  tenants*  houses 
and  take  the  laird's  life,  and  to  all  appearance  would  have  effected 
their  purpose,  but  for  the  protection  of  a  military  party  from 
Stirling. 

For  these  violences,  Edmondstone  and  Mitchell  were  fined  in 
five  hundred  merks,  and  obliged  to  give  large  caution  for  their 
keeping  the  peace.^ 

jvwM  SI.      Upon  petition.  Sir  James  Don  of  Newton,  knight-baronet,  with 
his  lady  and  her  niece,  and  a  groom  and  footman,  were  permitted 

*  Privy  Coandl  Beoord. 
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^  to  travel  with  tiieir  hones  and  arms  from  Scotland  to  Scairs-  usi. 
burgh  WeDs  in  England^  and  to  return  again,  without  trouble  or 
molestation,  they  always  behaving  themselves  as  beoometh.'  ^ 

This  is  but  a  single  example  of  the  difficulties  attending  personal 
movements  in  Scotland  for  some  time  after  tiie  Bevolution. 
Owing  to  the  fears  for  conspiracy,  the  government  allowed  no 
persons  of  eminence  to  travel  to  any  oonnderable  distance  without 
formal  permission. 

An  act,  passed  this  day  in  the  Convention  of  Boyal  Burghs  for  '«» ^ 
a  commission  to  visit  the  burghs  as  to  their  trade,  exempted 
Kirkwall,  Wick,  Inverary,  and  Rothesay,  on  account  of  the  difflcuUy 
of  access  to  these  places! 

The  records  of  this  ancient  court  present  many  curious  details* 
A  tax-roll  of  July  1692,  adjusting  die  proportions  of  the  bui^hs 
in  making  up  each  £100  Scots  of  their  annual  expenditure  on 
public  objects,  reveals  to  us  the  comparative  populousness  and 
wealth  of  the  principal  Scottish  towns  at  that  time.  For 
Edinburgh,  it  is  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole,  £SSt,  fo.  8if. ;  for 
Glasgow,  less  than  a  half  of  Edinburgh,  £15;  Perth,  £& 
Dundee,  £^,  1S«.  Ad.i  Aberdeen,  £6;  Stirling,  £1,  %s. 
Linlithgow,  £1,  fo.;  Kirkcaldy,  £2,  8».;  Montrose,  £2 
Dumfries,  £1,  18f.  4<f.  i  Inverness,  £1,  lOt. ;  Ayr,  £1,  \s.  4d. 
Haddington,  £1, 12^. 

All  the  rest  pay  something  less  than  one  pound.  In  1694, 
Inverary  is  found  petitioning  for  '  ease '  from  the  four  shillings 
Scots  imposed  upon  them  in  the  tax-roll,  as  'they  are  not  in 
a  condition  by  their  poverty  and  want  of  trade  to  pay  any  pairt 
thereof  The  annual  outlay  of  the  Convention  was  at  this  time 
about  £6000  Scots.  Hence  the  total  impost  on  Inverary  would 
be  £2^,  or  twenty  pounds  sterling.  For  the  'ease'  of  this 
primitive  little  Highland  burgh,  its  proportion  was  reduced  to  a 
fourth. 

The  bui^hs  used  to  have  very  curious  arrangements  amongst 
themselves:  thus,  the  statute  Ell  was  kept  in  Edinburgh;  Lin- 
lithgow had  charge  of  the  standard  Firlot ;  Lanark  of  the  Stone- 
weight;  while  the  regulation  Pini-stoup  was  confided  to  Stirling. 
A  special  measure  for  coal,  for  service  in  the  customs,  was  the 
Chalder  qf  Culross.  The  burgh  of  Peebles  had,  from  old  time, 
the  privilege  of  seizing  'all  light  weights,  short  ellwands,  and 

'  Privy  CooDcfl  Record. 
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ie»i.  other  insufficient  goods,  in  all  the  fairs  and  mercats  within  the 
shire  of  Teviotdala'  They  complained,  in  1696>  of  the  Earl  of 
Traquair  having  interfered  with  their  rights,  and  a  comnoittee  was 
appointed  to  deal  with  his  lordship  on  the  subject.^ 

To  these  notices  it  may  be  added  that  the  northern  bnrgh  of 
Dingwall,  which  is  now  a  handsome  thriving  town,  was  reduced  to 
so  great  poverty  in  1704  as  not  to  be  able  to  send  a  commissioner 
to  the  Convention.  'There  was  two  shillings  Scots  of  the  ten 
pounds  then  divided  amongst  the  burghs,  added  to  the  shilling  we 
used  formerly  to  be  in  the  taxt  roll  [that  is,  in  addition  to  the 
one  shilling  Scots  we  formerly  used  to  pay  on  every  hundred 
pounds  Scots  raised  for  general  purposes,  we  had  to  pay  two 
shillings  Soots  of  the  new  taxation  of  ten  pounds  then  assessed 
upon  the  burghs],  the  stenting  whereof  was  so  heavy  upon  the 
inhabitants,  that  a  great  many  of  them  have  deserted  the  town, 
which  is  almost  turned  desolate,  as  is  wed  known  to  all  cor 
neighbours;  and  there  is  hardly  anything  to  be  seen  but  the 
ruins  of  old  houses,  and  the  few  inhabitants  that  are  left,  having 
now  no  manner  of  trade,  live  only  by  labouring  the  neighbouring 
lands,  and  our  inhabitants  are  still  daily  deserting  us/  Such  was 
the  account  the  town  gave  of  itself  in  a  petition  to  the  Convention 
of  Burghs  in  1724.' 

Though  Dingwall  is  only  twenty-one  and  a  half  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Inverness,  so  little  travelling  was  there  in  those  daysi 
that  scarcely  anything  was  known  by  the  one  place  regarding  the 
other.  It  is  at  this  day  a  subject  of  jocose  allusion  at  Invemess, 
that  they  at  one  time  sent  a  deputation  to  see  Dingwall,  and 
inquire  about  it,  as  a  person  in. comfortable  circumstances  might 
send  to  ask  after  a  poor  person  in  a  neighbouring  alley.  Such  a 
proceeding  actually  took  place  in  1733,  and  the  report  brought 
back  was  to  the  effect,  that  Dingwall  had  no  trade,  though  *  there 
were  one  or  two  inclined  to  carry  on  trade  if  they  had  a  harbour;' 
that  the  place  had  no  prison ;  and  for  want  of  a  bridge  across  an 
adjacent  lake,  the  peo^e  were  kept  fix>m  both  kirk  and  market' 

jvLT  sa.  Licence  was  granted  by  the  Privy  Council  to  Dr  Andrew  Brown 
to  print,  and  have  sole  right  of  printing,  a  treatise  he  had  written, 
entitled  A  Vindkatorie  Schedule  about  the  New  Cure  qf  Fevered 

^  Reoord  of  GonTentaon  of  fiurgbi,  MS.  In  Council  Chamber,  Edinburgh. 
'  Andenon*8  Prixe  Essaj  on  the  State  of  the  Highlands  in  1745,  p.  96. 

*  New  StaL  Aec  o/Scoikmd:  Boms  p.  220. 

*  Pri?7  Coondl  Record. 
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Dr  Andrew  Browoi  oommonly  called  Dolpkington,  from  his  imu 
estate  in  Lanarkshire^  was  an  Edinburgh  physician^  eminent  in 
practice,  and  additionally  notable  for  the  effort  he  made  in  the 
above-mentioned  work  to  introduce  Sydenham's  treatment  of 
fevers — that  is,  to  use  antimonial  emetics  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
disorder.  '  This  book  and  its  author's  energetic  advocacy  of  its 
principles  by  his  other  writings  and  by  his  practice,  gave  rise  to 
a  fierce  controversy,  and  in  the  library  of  the  Edinburgh  College 
of  Physicians  tiiere  is  a  stout  shabby  little  volume  of  pamphlets 
on  both  sides—''  Replies  "  and  ''  Short  Answers,''  and  ''  Refuta- 
tions," and  ''Surveys,"  and  "Looking-glasses,"  "Defences/^ 
"Letters,"  "Epilogues,"  be.,  lively  and  furious  once,  but  now 
resting  as  quietly  together  as  their  authors  are  in  the  Old  Orey- 
firiars*  Churchyard,  having  long  ceased  firom  troubling.  There  is 
much  curious,  rude,  hard-headed,  bad-Englished  stuff  in  them, 
with  their  wretched  paper  and  print,  and  general  ugliness;  much 
also  to  make  us  thankful  that  we  are  in  our  own  now,  not  their 
ihen.  Such  tearing  away,  with  strenuous  logic  and  good  learning, 
at  mere  clouds  and  shadows,  with  occasionial  lucid  intervals  of 
sense,  observation,  and  wit !'  ^ 

Dolphington  states  in  his  book  that  he  visited  Dr  Sydenham  in 
London,  to  study  his  system  under  him,  in  1687,  and  presently 
after  returning  to  Edinburgh,  introduced  the  practice  concerning 
fevers,  with  such  success,  that  of  many  cases  none  but  one  had 
remained  uncured. 

Some  idea  of  an  amateur  unlicensed  medical  practice  at  this 
time  may  be  obtained  from  a  small  book  which  had  a  great 
crirculation  in  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  used  to  be*  commonly  called  TippennaUoelCs  Receipts,  being  the 
production  of  '  the  Famous  John  Moncrieff  of  Tippermalloch '  in 
Stratheam, '  a  worthy  and  ingenious  gentleman/  as  the  prefiuse 
describes  him,  whose  '  extraordinary  skill  in  physic  and  successful 
and  beneficial  practice  therein'  were  so  well  known,  'that  few 
readers,  in  this  country  at  least,  can  be  supposed  ignorant  thereof." 

When  a  modern  man  glances  over  the  pages  of  this  dusky 

*  Dr  John  Brown :  Lodbt  and  S^denkam^  &o.,  1868,  p.  467. 

'  The  aeoond  edition  of  TippeHnalloch  was  publUied  in  1716,  containing  Dr  ntcaim'k 
method  of  curing  the  small-pox.  It  proftasae  to  be  anperior  to  the  flist  edition,  being 
*  tsken  from  an  original  copy  which  the  author  himaelf  deli^eied  to  the  tnilj  noble  an4 
ezoallent  Isdj,  the  Iste  Harohioneaa  of  Athole,  and  which  her  Qr«oe  the  present  dacheaa,  a 
ladj  no  leas  eminent  for  her  sbgulnr  goodneaa  and  rirtne  than  her  high  qnalitj,  was  pleaaed 
to  communicate  to  us  and  the  pnUie.* 
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lan.  ill-printed  little  vdiuine^  he  is  at  a  loss  to  bdieve  that  it  ever  oould 
have  beoi  the  medical  vade-mecum  of  respectable  fiunilies,  as  we 
axe  assoied  it  was.    It  has  a  classificatioii  of  diseases  under  the 
parts  of  tlif  bumsB  system^  the  head,  the  breast,  the  stomach,  &C| 
presenting  under  each  a  mere  list  of  cores,  with  scarcely  ever 
a  remark  on  special  conditions,  or  even  a  tolerable  indication  of 
the  quantity  of  any  medicine  to  be  nsed.    The  therapeutics  of 
Tippermalloch  include  smiples  which  are  now  never  heard  of  in 
medidnety  and  may  be  divided  into  things  capable  of  affecting  the 
hnman  system,  and  things  of  purely  imaginary  efficacy^  a  large 
portion  of  both  kinds  being  articles  of  such  a  disgusting  character 
as  could  not  but  have  doubled  the  pain  and  hardship  of  all  ailmenb 
in  which  they  were  exhibited.    For  cold  distemper  of  the  braiD, 
for  instance,  we  have  snails,  bruised  in  their  shells,  to  be  applied 
to  the  forehead ;  and  for  pestilential  fever,  a  cataplasm  of  the  same 
stuff  to  be  lud  on  the  soles  of  the  feet.    Paralysis  calla  for  the 
parts  being  anointed  with  'convenient  ointments '  of  (among  other 
things)  earthworms.    For  decay  of  the  hair,  mortals  are  enjoined 
to  '  make  a  lee  of  the  burnt  ashes  of  dove's  dung,  and  wash  the 
head;'  but  'ashes  of  little  frogs'  will  do  as  welL    TeUow  hair^ 
formerly  a  desired  peculiarity,  was  to  be  secured  by  a  wash  com- 
posed of  the  ashes  of  the  ivy-tree,  and  a  fair  complexion  hy  '  the 
distilled  water  of  snails.'    To  make  the  whole  face  well  colouredi 
you  are  coolly  recommended  to  apply  to  it  'the  liver  of  a  sheep 
fresh  and  hot.'    '  Bum  the  whole  skin  of  a  hare  with  the  ears  and 
nails:  the  powder  thereof,  being  given  hot,  cureth  the  lethaiigy 
perfectly.'     '  Powder  of  a  man's  bones  burnt,  chiefly  of  the  skull 
that  is  found  in  the  earth,  cureth  the  epilepsy :  the  bones  of  a  man 
cure  a  man ;  the  bones  of  a  woman  cure  a  woman.'    The  excreta 
of  various  animals  figure  largely  in  TippermaUoch's  pharmacopoeia, 
even  to  a  bath  of  a  certain  kind  for  iUac  passion :  'this,'  says  he^ 
'  marvellously  expelleth  wind.'    It  is  impossible,  however,  to  give 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  horrible  things  adverted  to  by  the  sage 
Moncrieff,  either  in  respect  of  diseases  or  their  cures.    All  I  will 
say  further  on  this  matter  is,  that  if  there  be  any  one  who  thinks 
modem  delicacy  a  bad  exchange  for  the  plain-spokenness  of  our 
fore&thers,  let  him  glance  at  the  pages  of  John  Moncrieff  of 
Tippermalloch,  and  a  change  of  opinion  is  certain. 

In  the  department  of  purely  illusive  recipes,  we  have  for  wake- 
fulness or  coma, '  living  creatures  applied  to  the  head  to  dissolve 
the  humour;'  for  mania,  amulets  to  be  wom  about  the  neck; 
and  a  girdle  of  wolfs  skin  certified  as  a  complete  preventive  of 
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epilepsy.  We  are  told  that  'ants'  eggs  mixed  with  the  juice  of  it9i. 
an  onion,  dropped  into  the  ear,  do  care  the  oldest  deafhess/  and 
that '  the  Uood  of  a  wild  goat  given  to  ten  drops  of  carduus-water 
doih  powerfhlly  discuss  the  pleurisy.'  It  is  indicated  nnder 
measles^  that '  many  keep  an  ewe  or  wedder  in  their  chamber  or 
on  the  bed,  because  these  creatures  are  easily  infected,  and  draw 
the  venom  to  themselves,  by  which  means  some  ease  may  happen 
to  the  sick  person.'  In  like  manner,  for  colic  a  live  duck,  frog,  or 
sncking-dog  applied  to  the  part, '  draweth  all  the  evil  to  itself,  and 
dieth.'  The  twenty-ftrst  article  recommended  for  Ueeding  at  the 
nose  is  hare's  hair  and  vinegar  stuffed  in;  'I  myself  know  this  to 
be  the  best  of  anything  known.'  He  is  equally  sure  that  the 
flowing  blood  of  a  wound  may  be  repelled  by  the  blood  of  a  cow 
pnt  into  the  wonnd,  or  by  carrying  a  jasper  in  the  hand ;  while  for 
a  depraved  appetite  nothing  is  required  but  the  stone  ietiies 
bound  to  the  ana     Bed  jam  saiig. 

In  Analeeta  SeoHea  is  to  be  found  a  dream  about  battles  and 
ambassadors  by  Sir  J.  Monciieff  of  Tippermalloch,  who  at  his 
death  in  1714,  when  eighty*rix  years  of  age,  believed  it  was  just 
about  to  be  fulfilled.  The  writer,  who  signs  himself  WilHam 
Moncrieff,  and  dates  from  Perth,  says  of  TippermaUoch :  '  The 
gentleman  was,  by  all  who  knew  him,  esteemed  to  be  eminently 
pious.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  reading  the  Scripture — ^his 
delight  was  in  the  law  of  the  Lord.  The  character  of  the  blessed 
man  did  belong  to  him,  for  in  that  he  did  meditat  day  and  night, 
and  his  conversation  was  suitable  thereto — his  leaf  did  not  wither 
— he  was  fat  and  flourishing  in  his  old  age.'  ^ 

Dame  Mary  Norvill,  widow  of  Sir  David  Falconer,  president  av«.il 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  now  wife  of  John  Home  of  Ninewdls, 
was  obliged  to  petition  the  Privy  Council  for  maintenance  to  her 
children  by  her  first  husband,  their  unde,  the  Laird  of  Olen- 
farquhar,  having  failed  to  make  any  right  arrangement  in  their 
behalf.  From  what  the  lords  ordained,  we  giet  an  idea  of  the  sums 
then  considered  as  proper  allowanoes  for  the  support  and  educa« 
lion  of  a  set  of  children  of  good  fortune.  David,  the  eldest  son, 
ten  years  of  age,  heir  to  his  father's  estate  of  12,565  merks  (abont 
£698  sterling)  per  annum,  over  and  above  the  widow's  jointure^ 
was  to  be  allowed  '  for  bed  and  board,  clothing,  and  olher  neces- 
saries,  and  for  educating  him  at  schools  and  collq^es  as  becomes 

*  JiM/ecte  aeoHca,  fi.  176. 
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u»h  his  quality,  with  a  pedagogue  and  a  boy  to  attend  him,  the  aum 
of  a  thousand  merks  yearly  (£55,  lis.  1^.  sterling)/   To  Mistress 
Margaret,  twelve  and  a  half  years  old,  whose  portion  is  twelve 
thousand  merks,  they  assigned  an  aliment  for  'bed  and   board, 
clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  and  for  her  education  at  schoob 
and  otherwise  as  becomes  her  quality,'  five  hundred  merks  per 
annum   {£27,  15«.  6^^!  sterling).     Mistress  Mary,  the    seoond 
daughter,  eleven  years  'Of  age,  with  a  portion  of  ten  thousand 
merks,  was  allowed  for  'aliment  and  education'  four  hundred 
and  fifty  merks.    For  Alexander,  the  seoond  son,  nine  years  of 
age,  with  a  provision  of  fifteen  thousand  merks,  there  was  allowed, 
annually,  six  hundred  merks.     Mistress  Katherine,  the    tiiird 
daughter,  eight  years   of  age,    and   Mistress    Elizabeth^    seven 
years  of  age,  with  portions  of  eight  thousand  merks  eachj,  were 
ordained  each  an  annual  allowance  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
merks.     Geoi^,  the  third  son,  six  years  old,  with  a  provision 
of  ten  thousand  merks,  was  to  have  four  hundred  merks  per 
annum.     These  payments  to  be  made  to  John  Home  and  his 
lady,  while  the  children  should  dwell  with  them.^ 

'Mistress  Katherine'  became  the  wife  of  Mr  Home's  son 
Joseph,  and  in  1711  gave  birth  to  the  celebrated  philosopher, 
David  Hume.  Her  brother  succeeded  a  collateral  relative  as 
Lord  Falconer  of  Halkerton,  and  was  the  lineal  ancestor  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Eintore.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  great 
philosopher's  connection  with  nobility  has  been  in  a  manner 
overlooked  by  his  biographers. 

That  the  sums  paid  for  the  young  Falconers,  mean  as  they 
now  appear,  were  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  age,  appeaiv 
from  other  examples.    Of  these,  two  may  be  adduced : 

The  Laird  of  Langton,  '  who  had  gotten  himself  served  totor* 
of-law'  to  two  young  persons  named  Cockbum,  fell  about  this 
time  into  'ill  circumstances.'  There  then  survived  but  one  (^ 
his  wards — a  girl  named  Ann  Cockbum — ^and  it  appeared  proper 
to  her  unde.  Lord  Crossrig,  tiiat  she  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stay  with  a  broken  man.  He  accordingly,  though  with  some  diffi- 
culty, and  at  some  expense,  got  the  tutory  transferred  to  himself. 
'  When  Ann  Ciockbum,'  he  says,  '  came  to  my  house,  I 
did  within  a  short  time  put  her  to  Mrs  Shiens,  mistress  (^ 
manners,  where  she  was,  as  I  remember,  about  two  years,  at 
£5  sterling  in  the  quarter,  besides    presents.     Thereafter  she 


'  PiiTj  Coondl  Record. 
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stayed  with  me  some  yeara^  and  then  ahe  waa  boarded  with  i^t* 
the  Lady  Harvieaton,  then  after  with  Wallyford,  where  ahe  atill 
i3^  at  £3  aterling  per  quarter.*^ 

In  1700,  the  Laird  of  Kilravook,  in  Naimahire,  paid  an  account 
to  Elisabeth  Straiten,  Edinburgh,  for  a  quarter's  education  to  hia 
daughter  Margaret  Boae;  including,  for  board,  £60;  dancing, 
£14,  lOf.;  'singing  and  playing  and  virginalls,'  £11,  12^.; 
writing,  £6 ;  *  satin  seame,'  £6 ;  a  set  of  wax-fruita,  j66 ;  and  a 
*  looking-glaas  that  ahe  broke,'  £4,  Ifo. ;  all  Scots  money.* 

It  thus  appeara  that  both  Mrs  Shiens  and  Mrs  Straiten  chained 
only  £&  sterling  per  quarter  for  a  youi%  lady's  board. 

The  aubject  is  further  illustrated  by  the  provision  made  by  the 

Privy  Council,  in  March  1695,  for  the  widowed  Viscountan  of 

Arbuthnot  (Anne,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Sutherland),  who  had 

been  left  with  seven  children  all  under  age,  and  whose  husband'a 

testament  had  been  'reduced/    In  her  petition,  the  viscountess 

represented  that  the  estate  was  twenty-four  thousand  merks  per 

annum  (£IS33  sterling).     'My  lord,  being  now  eight  years  of 

age,  has  a  governor  and  a  servant ;  her  two  eldest  daughters,  the 

one  being  deven,  and  the  other  ten  years  of  age,  and  capable  of 

all  maimer  of  schooling,  they  must  have  at  least  one  servant ;  as 

for  the  youngest  son  and  tluree  youngest  daughters,  they  are  yet 

within  the  years  of  seven,  so  each  of  them  must  have  a  woman  to 

wait  upon  them/     Lady  Arbuthnot  was  provided  with  a  jointure 

of  twenty-five  chalders  of  victual ;  and  as  her  jointure-house  was 

ruinous,  she  desired   leave   to   occupy  the  family  mansion  of 

Arbuthnot  House,  which  her  son  was  not  himself  of  an  age  to 

possess. 

The  Lords,  having  inquired  into  and  considered  the  relative 
circumstances,  ordained  that  two  thousand  pounds  Scots  (£166, 
18a  4cf.  sterling)  should  be  paid  to  Lady  Arbuthnot  out  of  the 
estate  for  the  maintenance  of  her  children,  including  the  young 
lord. 

The  lady  soon  afl;er  dying,  the  earl  her  father  came  in  her  place 
as  keeper  of  the  children  at  the  same  allowance* 

The  Quakers  residing  at  Glasgow  gave  in  to  the  Privy  Council  dm, 
a  representation  of  the  treatment  they  received  at  the  hands  of 
their  neighbours.    It  was  set  forth,  that  the  severe  dealinga  with 

1  CraMRig*s  D&iff  .  '  KUnvoek  Papen,  Spald.  Club,  p.  888. 

*  Privy  Coondl  Record. 
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ia9L  the  consciences  of  men  under  the  late  government  had  brought 
about  a  levolation,  and  some  very  tragical  dcnngs.  N'ow,  wheo 
at  last  the  people  had  wrestled  out  firom  beneath  thdr  grievanott, 
'  it  was  matter  of  surprise  that  those  who  had  complained  most 
thereupon  should  now  be  found  acting  the  parts  of  their  owb 
persecutors  against  the  petitioners  [the  Quakers].'  It  wat 
too  tedious  to  detail  '  what  they  have  suffered  since  the 
change  of  the  government,  through  all  parts  of  the  nation,  by 
beating,  stoning,  and  other  abuses.'  In  Olasgow,  howevefi 
'  their  usage  had  been  liker  French  dragoons'  usage,  and  furiouB 
rabbling,  than  anything  that  dare  own  the  title  of  Christianity.' 
Even  there  they  would  have  endured  in  silence  'the  beating, 
stoning,  dragging,  and  the  like  which  they  received  from  the 
rabble,'  were  it  not  that  magistrates  connived  at  and  homologated 
these  persecutions,  and  their  continued  silence  might  seem  to 
justify  such  doings.  They  then  proceeded  to  narrate  that^  on 
the  12th  of  November,  'being  met  together  in  thdr  hired  house 
for  no  other  end  under  heaven  than  to  wait  upon  and  worship 
their  Gh)d,'  a  company  of  Presbyterian  church  elders,  '  attended 
with  the  rude  rabble  of  the  town,  haled  them  to  James  Sloss, 
bailie,  who,  for  no  other  cause  than  their  said  meeting,  dragged 
them  to  prison,  where  some  of  them  were  kept  the  space  of  eight 
daya'  During  that  time,  undoubted  bail  was  offered  for  them, 
but  refused,  '  unless  they  should  give  it  under  their  hand  [that] 
they  should  never  meet  again  there.'  At  the  same  time,  their 
meeting-house  had  been  plundered,  and  even  yet  the  restoration  of 
their  seats  was  refused.  '  This  using  of  men  that  are  free  li^;e8 
would,  in  the  case  of  others,  be  thought  a  very  great  riot,'  &c. 

The  feeling  of  the  supreme  administrative  body  in  Scotland  on 
this  set  of  occurrences,  is  chiefly  marked  by  what  they  did  not  do. 
They  recommended  to  the  Olasgow  magistrates  that,  if  any  forms 
had  been  taken  away  from  the  Quakers,  they  should  be  given 
back!' 

There  were  no  bounds  to  the  horror  with  which  sincere  Presby* 
terians  regarded  Quakerism  in  those  daya  Even  in  their  limited 
capacity  as  disowners  of  all  church-politics,  they  were  thought  to 
be  most  unchristian.  Patrick  Walker  gravely  rdates  an  anecdote 
of  the  seer-preacher,  Peden,  which  powerfully  proves  this  feeling. 
This  person,  being  ia  Ireland,  was  indebted  one  night  to  a  Quaker 
for  lodging.     Accompanying  his  host  to  the  meeting,  Peden 

*  Privj  GoQodl  Beooid. 
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observed  a  raven  come  down  from  the  ceiling,  and  perch  itself,  m»l 
to  appearance,  on  a  particular  person's  head,  who  presently  began 
to  speak  with  great  vehemence.  From  one  man's  head,  the 
appearance  passed  to  another's,  and  thence  to  a  third.  Peden 
told  the  man :  '  I  always  thought  there  was  devilry  amongst  yon, 
but  I  never  thought  he  appeared  visibly  to  yon;  but  now  I  see 
it.'  The  incident  led  to  the  conversion  of  the  Quaker  unto 
orthodox  Christianity/ 

On  tiie  5th  of  April  1694,  there  was  a  petition  to  the  Privy 
Council  from  a  man  named  James  Macrae,  professing  to  be  a 
Quaker,  setting  forth  that  he  had  been  pressed  as  a  soldier,  but 
could  not  fight,  as  it  was  contrary  to  his  principles  and  conscience; 
wherefore,  if  carried  to  the  wars,  he  could  only  be  miserable  in 
himself,  while  useless  to  others.  He  was  ordered  to  be  liberated, 
provided  he  should  leave  a  substitute  in  his  place.' 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  see  a  contemporary  Glasgow 
opinion  on  this  case. 


of  the  affections  were  not  now  punished  with  iwt 
the  frurious  severity  which,  in  the  reign  of  Charlei  I.,  ordained 
beheading  to  a  tailor  in  Currie  for  wedding  his  first  w^e^s  half-' 
brother^ B  daughier?  But  they  were  still  visited  with  penalties 
much  beyond  what  would  now  be  thought  fitting.  For  example, 
a  woman  of  evil  repute,  named  Margaret  Paterson,  having  drawn 
aside  from  virtue  two  very  young  men,  James  and  David 
Kennedy,  sons  of  a  late  minister  of  the  Trinity  College  Church, 
was  adjudged  to  stand  an  hour  in  the  jougs  at  the  Tron,  and 
then  to  be  scoui^ed  from  the  Castle  Hill  to  the  Netherbow, 
after  which  a  life  of  exile  in  the  plantations  was  her  portion. 
The  two  young  men,  having  been  bailed  by  their  unde,  under 
assurance  for  five  thousand  marks,  the  entire  amount  of  their 
patrimony,  broke  their  bail  rather  than  stand  trial  with  their 
associate  in  guilt.  There  was  afterwards  a  petition  from  the  unde 
setting  forth  the  hardship  of  the  case,  and  this  was  replied  to  with 
a  recommendation  finom  the  lords  of  Justiciary  to  the  lords  of  the 
treasury  for  a  modification  of  the  penalty,  'if  their  lordships  shall 
think  fit.'  In  the  case  of  Alison  Beaton,  where  the  co*rdative  • 
offender  was  a  man  who  had  married  her  mother's  sister,  the 
poor  woman  was  condemned  to  be  scourged  in  like  manner  with 

>  Uifk  qfPwim^  Bipgr.  PrtOgUntma,  I  112.  *  Privy  Goonca  Beooid. 

*Jhm€tiie  AmndB  tfSeoHtmd,  il  29. 
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im.  Patenonj  and  then  transported  to  the  plantationa  It  was  a 
superstitions  feeling  wbich  dictated  such  penalties  for  this  class  of 
offences.  The  true  aim  of  jurisprudence,  to  repress  diaorden 
whidi  directly  a£ket  the  interests  of  others,  and  these  alone,  was 
yet  fiir  firom  being  understood. 

In  January  1604,  there  came  before  the  notice  of  the  Cotirt  of 
Justiciary  in  Edinburgh,  a  case  of  curiously  complicated  wicked- 
ness. Daniel  Nicolson,  writer,  and  a  widow  named  Mn  Pringle, 
had  long  carried  on  an  infiunous  connection,  with  little  effi>rt  at 
concealment.  Out  of  a  bad  spirit  towards  the  unoffisnding  Jeaa 
Lands,  his  wife,  Nicolson  and  Pringle,  or  one  or  other  of  them, 
caused  to  be  forged  a  receipt  as  from  her  to  Mr  John  Elliot,  doctor 
of  medicine,  for  some  poison,  designing  to  raise  a  charge  against  her 
and  a  sister  of  hers,  of  an  attempt  upon  her  husband's  life.  The 
alleged  fiiusts  were  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury,  and  the 
court,  deeming  the  adultery  aggravated  by  the  forgery,  adjudged 
the  guilty  pair  to  suffer  in  the  Orassmarket — ^Nicolson  by  hanging, 
and  Pringle  by  '  having  her  head  severed  from  her  body.' 

There  were,  however,  curious  discriminations  in  the  judgmenta 
of  the  Justidaiy  Court  A  Captain  Douglas,  of  Sir  William 
Douglas's  r^ment,  assisted  by  another  officer  and  a  corporal  of 
the  corps,  was  found  guilty  of  a  shocking  assault  upon  a  serving- 
maid  in  Glasgow,  in  1697.  A  meaner  man,  or  an  equally  import- 
ant man  opposed  to  the  new  government,  would  have,  beyond  a 
doubt,  suffered  the  last  penalty  for  this  offence;  Captain  Douglas, 
being  a  gentleman,  and  one  engaged  in  the  king's  service,  escaped 
with  a  fine  of  three  hundred  merks.^ 


fn.  II.  King  William  felt  impatient  at  the  unsubmisaiveness  of  Uie 
Jacobite  dans,  chiefly  Macdonalds  of  Olengarry,  Eeppoch,  and 
Glencoe,  the  Orants  of  Olenmoriston,  and  the  Camerons  of 
Locheil,  because  it  caused  troops  to  be  kept  in  Scotland,  which 
he  much  wanted  for  his  army  in  Flanders.  His  Scottish 
ministers,  and  particularly  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Master  of 
Stair,  the  Secretary  of  State,  carried  towards  those  dans  feelings 
of  constantly  growing  irritation,  as  latterly  the  prindpal  obstade 
to  a  settlement  of  the  country  under  the  new  system  of 
things.  At  length,  in  August  1691,  the  king  issued  an  indemnity, 
promising  {Murdon  to  all  that  had  been  in  arms  against  him 

'  OrimiiiAl  Pnoeedings,  a  Collection  of  Joatidu/  Papen  in  Libnuy  of  tho  Sodttj  o( 
AntiqnariM  of  Scotland. 
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before  the  1st  of  June  last,  provided  they  shoidd  eome  in  any  time  icm. 
before  the  1st  of  January  next  year,  and  swear  and  sign  the  oath 
of  aUegianoe. 

The  letters  of  Sir  John  Dalrympb  from  the  oonrt  at  London 

dnring  the  remainder  of  the  year,  diew  that  he  grudged  these 

terms  to  the  Highland  Jacohites,  and  would  have  been  happy  to 

find  that  a  refusal  of  them  justified  harsher  measures.    It  never 

occurred  to  him  that  there  was  anything  but  obstinacy,  or  a  hope 

of  immediate  assistance  from  France  to  enable  them  to  set  up 

King  James  again,  in  thdr  hesitation  to  swear  that  they  unoerely 

in  their  hearts  accepted  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  as  the 

sovereigns  of  the  land  equally  by  right  and  in  fiust.    He  really 

hoped  that  at  least  the  popish  dan  of  tiie  Macdonalds  of  Olenooe 

would  hold  out  beyond  the  proper  day,  so  as  to  enable  the  govenu 

ment  to  make  an  example  of  them.     It  was  all  the  better  that  the 

time  of  grace  expired  in  the  depth  of  winter,  for  'that,'  said  he 

(letter  to  Colond  Hamilton,  December  8,  1691),  'is  the  proper 

season  to  maul  them,  in  the  cold  long  nighta*^    On  the  9th  of 

January,  under  misinformation  about  their  having  submitted,  he 

says :  'I  am  sorry  that  Keppoch  and  M'lan  of  Olencoe*  are  safisi' 

It  was  the  sigh  of  a  savage  at  the  escape  of  a  long-watched  foe. 

Still  he  understood  Glengarry,  Clanranald,  and  Glenmoriston  to  be 

holding  out,  and  he  gave  orders  for  the  troops  proceeding  against 

them,  granting  them  at  the  utmost  the  terms  of  prisoners  of  war. 

In  the  midst  of  a  letter  on  the  subject,  dated  the  11th  January,' 

he  says: '  Just  now  my  Lord  Aigyle  tells  me  that  Olencoe  hath  not 

taken  the  oaths ;  at  which  /  ryoice-^\t  *%  a  great  work  of  charity 

to  be  exact  in  rooting  out  that  damnable  sect,  the  worst  in  all  the 

Highlands.'    Ddighted  with  the  intelligence—'  it  is  very  good  news 

here,'  he  elsewhere  says— he  obtained  that  very  day  a  letter  from 

the  king  anent  the  Highland  rebels,  commanding  the  troops  to  cut 

them  off*  by  all  manner  of  hostility,^  and  for  this  end  to  proclaim 

high  penalties  to  all  who  should  give  them  assistance  or  protection. 

Particular  instructions  subscribed  by  the  king  followed  on  the 

16th,  permitting  terms  to  be  offered  to  Glengarry,  whose  house  was 

strong  enough  to  give  irouUe,  but  adding :  '  ff  M*Jan  qf  Olencoe 

and  that  tribe  can  be  well  separated  from  the  rest,  it  will  be  a 

proper  vindication  of  the  public  justice  to  extirpaie  that  sect  ^f 

thieves.*    On  the  same  day,  Dali^mple  himself  wrote  to  Colonel 

*  Maodoiudd  of  Glenooe  bore  the  lubardiiute  snnuune  of  ll'Ian,  aa  deicended  from  a  noted 
penon  named  Ian  or  John. 
'  Addreaaed  to  Sir  Thomaa  liTingatone,  eommaadar^ia-^blaf  of  the  forcw  m  Scotland. 
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tan.  Hill,  governor  of  InTerlochy, '  I  shall  entreat  you  that,  for  a  just 
vengeance  and  pnUic  example,  the  thieving  i^be  of  Qlencoe  be 
rooted  out  to  purpose.  The  Earls  of  Argyle  and  Breadalbane  have 
promised  th^  shall  have  no  retreat  in  their  bounds.'  He  feit, 
however,  that  it  must  be  '  quietly  done ;'  otherwise  they  wodd 
make  shift  both  for  their  cattle  and  themselves.  There  can  be  do 
doubt  what  he  meant ;  merely  to  harry  the  people,  would  make 
them  worse  thieves  than  before— they  must  be,  he  elsewhere  saji^ 
^rooted  out  and  cut  off! 

In  reality,  the  old  chief  of  the  Olencoe  Macdonalds  had  q)ed  to 
Inverlochy  or  Fort  William  before  the  aid  of  the  year,  and  oS&A 
his  oath  to  the  governor  there,  but,  to  his  dismay,  found  he  had 
come  to  the  wrong  officer.     It  was  necessary  he  should  go  to 
Inverary,  many' miles  distant,  and  there  give  in  his  submiasion  to 
the  sheri£     In  great  anxiety,  the  old  man  toiled  his  way  througb 
the  wintry  wild  to  Inverary.    He  had  to  pass  within  a  mile  of  his 
own  house,  yet  stopped  not  to  enter  it    After  all  his  exertions, 
the  sheriff  bdng  absent  for  two  days  after  his  arrival,  it  was  not 
till  the  6th  of  January  that  his  oath  was  taken  and  roistered. 
The  register  duly  went  thereafter  to  the  Privy  Council  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  the  name  of  Macdonald  of  Glenooe  was  not  ibnnd  in 
it:  it  was  afterwards  discovered  to  have  been  by  special  pains 
obliterated,  though  still  traceable. 

Here,  then,  was  that 'sect  of  thieves 'ybrmaffy  liable  to  the  venge- 
ance which  the  secretary  of  state  meditated  against  them.  The 
conmiander,  Livingstone,  on  the  28d  January,  wrote  to  Colonel 
Hamilton  of  Inverlochy  garrison  to  proceed  with  his  work 
against  the  Olencoe  mea  A  detachment  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle's 
regiment — Campbells,  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Macdonalds  of 
01enooe-*-under  the  command  of  CSampbell  of  Glenlyon,  proceeded 
to  the  valley,  affecting  nothing  but  friendly  intentions,  and  were 
hospitably  received.  Glenlyon  himself,  as  uncle  to  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  chiefs  sons,  was  hailed  as  a  friend.  Each  morning,  he  called 
at  the  humble  dwetling  of  the  chief,  and  took  his  morning-draught 
of  usquebaugh.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  February,  he 
played  at  cards  with  the  chiefs  family.  The  final  orders  for  the 
onslaught,  written  on  the  12th  at  Ballachulish  by  Major  Boberi 
Duncanson  (a  Campbell  also),  were  now  in  Olenlyon's  hand& 
They  bore — '  You  are  to  put  dl  to  the  sword  under  seventy.  Yon 
are  to  have  a  special  care  that  the  old  fox  and  his  son  do  on  no 
account  escape  your  hands.  You^re  to  secure  all  avenues,  that 
pone  escape;  this  you  are  to  put  in  execution  at  five  o'clock 


J 
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-predaeij,  and  by  that  Hme,  or  Tery  ahortfy  after  it,  I  'U  strive  to  be  iim 
at  you  with  a  stronger  party.    If  I  do  not  come  to  you  at  five, 
you  are  not  to  tarry  for  me^  but  to  teSl  on.' 

Glenlyon  was  but  too  faithful  to  his  instmetions.  His  soldiers 
had  their  orders  the  night  before.  John  Ifacdonald^  the  chief's 
eldest  Ban,  obsenring  an  unusual  bustle  among  the  soldiers,  took 
an  alaraij  and  inquired  what  was  meant,  Olenlyon  soothed  his 
fears  with  a  story  about  a  movement  against  Olengarryj  and  the 
lad  went  to  bed.  Meanwhile,  efforts  were  making  to  plant  guards 
at  all  the  outlets  of  that  alpine  glen;  but  the  deep  snow  on  the 
ground  prevented  the  duty  fiom  being  fully  accomplished.  At 
five.  Lieutenant  Lindsay  came  with  his  men  to  the  house  of  the 
chief,  who,  hearing  of  his  arrival,  got  out  of  bed  to  receive  him. 
He  was  shot  dead  as  he  was  dressing  himself  Two  of  his  people 
in  the  house  shared  his  fate,  and  his  wife,  shamefully  treated 
by  the  soldiers,  died  next  day.  At  another  hamlet  called 
Auchnaion,  the  tacksman  and  his  family  received  a  volley  of  shot 
as  they  were  sitting  by  their  fireside,  and  all  but  one  were  laid 
dead  or  dying  on  the  floor.  The  survivor  entreated  to  be  killed  in 
the  open  air,  and  there  succeeded  in  making  his  escape.  There 
were  similar  scenes  at  all  the  other  inhabited  places  in  the  glen, 
and  before  daylight,  thirty-eight  persons  had  been  murdered.  The 
rest  of  the  people,  including  the  chief's  eldest  son,  fled  to  the 
mountains,  where  many  of  them  are  believed  to  have  perished. 
When  Colonel  Hamilton  came  at  breakfast-time,  he  found  one  old 
man  alive  mourning  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead;  and  this  person, 
though  he  might  have  been  even  formally  exempted  as  above 
seventy,  was  slain  on  the  spot  The  only  remaining  duty  of 
the  soldiers  was  to  bum  the  houses  and  harry  the  country.  This 
was  relentlessly  done,  two  hundred  horses,  nine  hundred  cattle, 
and  many  sheep  and  goats  being  driven  away. 

A  letter  of  Dalrymple,  dated  from  London  the  5th  March, 
makes  us  aware  that  the  JBif  assacre  of  Glencoe  was  abeady  making 
a  sensation  thera  It  was  said  that  the  people  had  been  murdered 
in  their  beds,  after  the  chief  had  made  the  required  submission. 
The  secretary  professed  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  last  fact, 
but  he  was  hi  from  regretting  the  bloodshed.  '  All  I  regret  is 
that  any  of  the  sect  got  away.'  When  the  particulars  became 
fully  known — when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Campbells  had  gone 
into  the  glen  as  fiiends,  and  fallen  upon  the  people  when  they 
were  in  a  defencdess  state  and  when  all  suspicion  was  lulled 
adeep— the  transaction  assumed  the  character  which  it  has  ever 
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im.  unoe  borne  in  the  public  estimation^  aa  one  of  the  foulest  in 
modem  history. 

The  Jacobites  trumpeted  it  as  an  oflbet  against  the  imputed 
severities  of  the  late  reigns.  Its  whole  details  were  given  in  the 
French  gazettes,  as  an  example  of  the  paternal  government  now 
planted  in  Britain.  The  government  was  compelled,  in  aelf- 
defencei  to  order  an  inquiry  into  the  affair,  and  the  report  pre- 
sented in  1695  fully  brought  out  the  facts  as  here  detailed,  leaving 
the  principal  odium  to  rest  with  Dalrymple.  The  king  himaelf, 
whose  sigpiature  follows  close  below  the  savage  sentence^  'If 
M'lan  of  Olencoe,'  &c.,  did  not  escape  reproach.  True  it  ia,  that 
so  &r  from  punishing  his  secretary,  he  soon  after  this  report  g&ve 
him  a  fuU  remission,  and  conferred  on  him  the  tdnds  of  the 
in  which  lay  his  principal  estates.^ 


i<w  The  Privy  Council  had  before  them  a  petition  from  Lieut^mnt 
Brisbane  of  Sir  Robert  Douglas's  regiment,  rq;arding  one 
Archibald  Baird,  an  Irish  refugee,  imprisoned  at  Paisley  for 
housebreaking.  The  sheriff  thought  the  probation  'scrimp' 
(scanty),  and  besides,  was  convinced  that  'extreme  poverty  had 
been  a  great  temptation  to  him  to  commit  the  said  crime.'  Seeing 
he  was,  moreover,  'a  proper  young  man  fit  for  service,'  and 
'  willing  and  forward  to  go  over  to  Flanders  to  fight  against  the 
French,'  the  sheriff  had  hitherto  delayed  to  pronounce  sentence 
upon  him.  Without  any  ceremony,  the  Council  ordered  that 
Baird  be  delivered  to  Brisbane,  that  he  might  be  transported  to 
Flanders  as  a  soldier. 

The  reader  will  probably  be  amused  by  the  sheriff's  process  of 
ideas-^-first,  that  the  crime  was  not  proved;  and,  second,  that  it 
had  been  committed  under  extenuating  circumstances.  The 
leniency  of  the  Privy  Council  towards  such  a  culprit,  in  ordering 
him  out  of  the  country  as  a  soldier,  is  scarcely  less  characteristic. 
The  truth  is,  the  exigeneieB  of  the  gov^nment  for  additional 
military  force  were  now  greater  than  ever,  so  that  scruples  about 
methods  of  recruiting  had  come  to  be  scarcely  recognisable.  Poor 
people  confined  in  jail  on  suspicion  of  disaffection,  were  in  many 
instances  brought  to  a  purchase  of  liberty  by  taking  on  as  soldiers ; 
criminals,  who  had  pined  there  for  months  or  years,  half-starved, 
were  glad  to  take  soldiering  as  their  punishment.  Sturdy  vagrants 


'  See  Papen  lOuttrative  of  the  PoUtieal  CondUion  of  the  Highlandt  from  1689  to 
1698.    MaitUmdaab.    1846. 
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were  first  gathered  into  the  jails  for  the  offence  of  begging,  and  lan. 
then  made  to  know  that,  only  by  taking  their  majesties'  pay,  could 
they  regain  their  freedom.  But  freedom  was  not  to  be  instantly 
gained  even  in  this  way.  The  recruits  were  kept  in  jail,  as  well 
as  the  criminals  and  Uie  disaffected — ^little  distinction,  we  may 
well  believe,  observed  between  them.  Not  till  ready  to  go  on 
board  for  Flanders,  were  these  gallant  Britons  permitted  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air. 

An  appearance  of  regard  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was 
indeed  kept  up,  and  on  the  28d  February  1692,  a  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  was  appointed  to  go  to  the  prisons  of 
Edinburgh  and  Canongate,  and  inspect  the  recruits  kqit  there, 
so  as  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  who  were  unjustly  detained 
against  their  will.  But  this  was  really  little  more  than  an 
appearance  for  decency's  sake,  the  instances  of  disregard  for 
individual  rights  being  too  numerous  even  in  their  own  pro* 
to  allow  any  different  conclusion  being  arrived  at.^ 


Two  ministers  at  Dumfries,  who  had  been  '  preachers  before  fd. 
prelacy  was  abolished,'  gave  displeasure  to  the  populace  by  using 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  On  a  Sunday,  early  in  this  month, 
a  party  of  about  sixteen  '  mean  country  persons  living  about  four 
or  five  nules  from  Dumfries,  who  disowned  both  Presbyterian  and 
Episcopal  ministers,  and  acknowledged  none  but  Mr  Houston,' 
came  and  dragged  these  two  dei^ymen  out  of  the  town,  took 
from  each  his  prayer-book,  and  gave  them  a  good  beating,  after 
which  they  were  liberated,  and  allowed  to  return  home.  At  an 
early  hour  next  morning,  the  same  party  came  into  the  town 
and  burned  one  of  the  books  at  the  Cross,  on  which  they  affixed 
a  placard,  containing,  we  may  presume,  a  declaration  of  their 
sentiments.  The  Privy  Council  indignantly  called  the  provost 
of  Dumfries  before  them,  and  while  censuring  him  for  allowing 
such  a  riot  to  take  place,  enjoined  him  to  take  care  '  that  there 
be  no  occasions  givoi  for  the  like  disorders  in  time  coming.' 
That  is  to  say,  the  Privy  Council  did  not  desire  the  Dumfries 
magistrates  to  take  any  measures  for  preventing  the  attacks  of 
'  mean  country  persons'  upon  unofifending  clergymen  using  the 
forms  of  prayer  sanctioned  in  another  and  connected  kingdom 
not  thirty  miles  distant,  but  to  see  that  such  clergymen  were 
not  allowed  to  give  provocations  of  that  kind  to  '  mean  country 
persons.' 

'  Prif7  Ctancil  BeootcL 
VOL.  m.  B 
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iws.  Dumfries  had  at  this  time  another  trouble  on  its  hands.  Marion 
Dickson  in  Blackshaw,  Isobd  Dickson  in  Locherwood,  Agnes 
Dickson  (daughter  of  Isobd),  and  Marion  Herbertson  in  Moiue- 
waldbank,  had  for  a  long  time  beien  '  suspected  of  the  abominable 
and  horrid  crime  of  witchcraft,'  and  were  believed  to  have 
'committed  many  grievous  malefices  upon  several  persons  tfadr 
neighbours  and  others.'  It  was  dedared  to  be  damnifying  'to 
all  good  men  and  women  living  in  the  country  thereabouts^  who 
cannot  assure  themselves  of  safety  of  their  lives  by  such  frequent 
malefices  as  they  commit.' 

Under  these  drcumstances,  James  Traid,  John  Martin,  William 
Nioolson,  and  Thomas  Jaffiney  in  Blaekshaw,  John  Dickson 
in  Slop  of  Locherwoods,  John  Didtson  in  Locherwoods,  and 
John  Dickson  in  Overton  of  Locherwoods,  took  it  upon  them 
to  apprehend  the  women,  and  carried  them  to  be  impriaoned 
at  Dumfries  by  the  sheriff,  which,  however,  the  sheriff  did 
not  consent  to  till  after  the  six  men  had  granted  a  bond 
engaging  to  prosecute.  Fortified  with  a  certificate  from  the 
presbytery  of  Dumfries,  who  were  ^  fully  convinced  of  the  guilt 
[of  the  women]  and  of  the  many  malefices  committed  by  them,' 
the  men  applied  to  the  Privy  Council  for  a  commission  to  try  the 
delinquents. 

The  Lords  ordered  the  women  to  be  transported  to  Edinburgh 
for  trial.^ 

Mae.  s9.  The  govemmeut  beginning  to  rdax  a  little  the  severity  it  had 
hitherto  ezerdsed  towards  captive  Jacobites,  the  Earl  of  Perth,  on 
a  showing  of  the  injury  his  health  was  suffering  from  long 
imprisonment  in  Stirling  Oastie,  was  liberated  on  a  caution  for 
five  thousand  pounds  sterling,  being  a  sum  equal  to  the  annual 
income  of  the  highest  nobles  of  the  land. 

WilHam  Livingstone,  brother  to  the  Viscount  Kilsyth,  and 
husband  of  Dundee's  widow,  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Edinburgh 
Tolbooth  from  June  1689  till  November  1690 — seventeen  months 
— thereafter,  had  lived  in  a  chamber  in  Edinburgh  under  a  sentry 
for  a  yeav^^afterwards  was  allowed  to  live  in  a  better  lodging,  and 
to  go  forth  for  a  walk  each  day,  but  still  under  a  guard.  In  this 
condition  he  now  oontinued.  The  consequence  of  his  bdng  thus 
treated,  and  of  his  rents  bdng  aH  the  time  sequestrated,  was  a 
great  confusion  of  his  affairs,  threatening  the  entire  ruin  of  his 
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fortona  On  his  petition^  the  Council  now  allowed  him  '  to  go  ttts. 
abroad  under  a  sentinel  each  day  from  morning  to  evening  furth 
of  the  house  of  Andrew  Smith,  periwig-maker,  at  the  head  of 
Niddry's  Wynd,  in  Edinburgh,  to  which  he  is  confined/  he  finding 
caution  under  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  continue  a  true 
prisoner  as  heretofore ;  at  the  same  time,  the  sequestration  of  his 
rents  was  departed  from. 

On  the  19th  April,  Mr  Liyingstone  was  allowed  to  visit  Kilsyth 
tinder  a  guard  of  dragoons,  in  order  to  arrange  some  affidrs.  But 
this  leniency  was  of  short  duration.  We  soon  after  find  him  again 
in  striet  confinement  in  Edinburgh  Castle;  nor  was  it  till 
September  1698,  that,  on  an  earnest  petition  setting  forth  his 
declining  health,  he  was  allowed  to  be  confined  to  '  a  ehamber  in 
the  house  of  Mistress  LyeU,  in  the  Parliament  Close,'  he  giving 
large  bail  for  his  peaceable  behaviour.  This,  again,  came  to  a 
speedy  end,  for,  bein^  soon  after  ordered  to  re-enter  his  strait 
confinement  in  the  Castle,  he  petitioned  to  be  allowed  the  Canon- 
gate  Jail  instead,  and  was  permitted,  as  something  a  shade  less 
wretehed  than  the  Castle,  to  become  a  prisoner  in  the  Edinburgh 
Tolbooth.  On  the  4th  of  January  1693,  he  was  again  allowed  the 
room  in  the  Parliament  Close,  but  on  the  8th  of  February  this  was 
exchanged  for  Stirling  Castle.  In  the  course  of  the  first  five  yean 
of  British  liberty,  Mr  Livingstone  must  have  acquired  a  tolerably 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  various  forms  and  modes  of 
imprisonment,  so  far  as  these  existed  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
island. 

Captain  John  Crighton,  once  a  dragoon  in  the  service  of  King 
James,  and  whose  memoirs  were  afterwards  written  firom  his  own 
information  by  Swift,  was  kept  in  jail  for  twenty-one  monthtf 
after  June  1689;  then  for  ten  months  in  a  house  under  a  sentinel; 
since  that  time  in  a  house,  with  permission  to  get  a  daily  walk; 
'  which  long  imprisonment  and  restraint  has  been  very  grievous 
and  expensive  to  the  petitioner  (Crighton),'  and  'has  redacted  him 
and  his  small  family  to  a  great  deal  of  miseiy  and  want,  being  a 
stranger  in  this  kingdom.'  His  restraint  was  likewise  relaxed  on 
his  giving  caution  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  pounds  to  remain 
a  true  prisoner. 

Soon  after  arose  the  alarm  of  invasion  firom  France,  and  all  the 
severities  against  the  suspected  Jacobites  were  renewed.  William 
Livingstone  was,  in  June,  confined  once  more  to  his  chamber  at 
the  periwig-maker^s,  and  Captain  John  Crighton  had  to  return  to 
a  similar  restraint.    The  Earl  of  Perth,  so  recently  liberated  from 
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MM.  Stirling  CasUe^  was  again  placed  there.  At  that  timOi  there  were 
confined  in  Edinburgh  Castle  the  Earls  of  Seaforth  and  Home^ 
the  Lord  BeUenden,  and  Paterson,  Ez-archbishop  of  Glasgow.  In 
Stirling  Castle^  besides  Lord  Perth^  lay  his  relation,  Sir  John 
Drummond  of  Machany/  and  the  Viscoont  Frendranght,  the  latter 
having  only  six  hundred  merks  per 'annum  (about  £84),  so 
that  it  became  of  importance  that  his  wife  should  be  allowed  to 
come  in  and  live  with  him,  instead  of  requiring  a  separate  main- 
tenance; to  so  low  a  point  had  civil  bioils  and  private  animosities 
brought  this  once  flourishing  family.  Neville  Payne  lay  a 
wretched  prisoner  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  Sir  Robert  Oiierson 
of  Lagg  was  contracting  sore  ailments  under  protracted  confine- 
ment in  the  Canongate  JaiL  A  great  number  of  other  men  were 
undergoing  their  second,  and  even  their  third  year  of  confinement, 
in  mean  and  filthy  tolbooths,  where  their  heidth  was  unavoidably 
impaired. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  Crighton  gave  in  a  petition  reciting  that  lie 
had  been  again  put  under  restraint,  and  for  no  just  cause,  as  he 
had  always  since  the  Revolution  been  fiivourable  to  the  new 
government,  and  on  the  proclamation  of  the  Convention,  had 
deserted  his  old  service  in  the  Castle,  bringing  with  him  thirty- 
nine  soldiers.  He  was  relieved  firom  dose  confinement,  and 
ordered  to  be  subjected  to  trial.  On  the  10th  of  June,  he  was 
ordered  to  be  set  at  liberty,  on  caution.  Less  than  two  months 
after,  failing  to  appear  on  summons,  his  bond  for  £100  was  for- 
feited, and  the  money,  when  obtained  from  his  security,  to  be 
given  to  Adair  the  geographer. 

On  the  14th  of  June  1692,  Captain  Wallace  represented  that  he 
had  now  been  three  years  a  captive,  'whereby  his  health  is 
impaired,  his  body  weakened,  and  his  small  fortune  entirely 
ruined.'  '  Yet  hitherto,  there  has  been  no  process  against  him.' 
He  entreated  that  he  might  be  liberated  on  signing  '  a  volunteer 
banishment,'  and  he  would  '  never  cease  to  pray  that  God  may 
bless  the  nation  with  ane  lasting  peace,  of  [which]  he  would  never 
be  a  disturber.'    An  order  for  a  process  against  him  was  issued. 

It  was  difficult,  however,  even  for  the  Scottish  Privy  Council 
to  make  a  charge  of  treason  against  an  officer  whose  only  fault 
was  that,  being  appointed  by  a  lawful  authority  to  defend  a  post, 
he  had  performed  the  duty  assigned  to  him,  albeit  at  the  expense 


1  This  was  the  father  of  Mr  Andrew  Dnunmoad,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  banking- 
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of  a  few  lives  to  the  rabble  which  he  was  commanded  to  resist. 
Still,  when  the  solicitor-general,  Lockhart,  told  them  he  could  not 
process  Captain  Wallace  for  treason  '  without  a  spedal  warrant  to 
that  effect,'  they  divided  on  the  subject,  and  the  negative  was  only 
carried  by  a  majority/ 

Happened  an  affair  of  private  war  and  violence,  supposed  to  be  ^^  ** 
the  last  that  took  place  in  the  county  of  Senfirew.  John  Maxwell 
of  Dargavel  had  ever  since  the  Beformation  possessed  a  seat  and. 
desk  in  the  kirk  of  Erskine,  along  with  a  right  to  bury  in  the 
flubjacent  ground.  William  Hamilton  of  Orbieston,  proprie- 
tor of  the  estate  of  Erskine,  disputed  the  title  of  Dargavd  to 
these  properties  or  privileges,  and  it  came  to  a  high  quairel 
between  die  two  gentlemen.  Finding  at  length  that  Dargavel 
would  not  peaceably  give  up  what  he  and  his  ancestors  had  so 
long  possessed,  Orbieston — ^who,  by  the  way,  was  a  partisan  of  the 
old  dynasty,  and  perhaps  generally  old-fiishioned  in  his  ideas — 
resolved  to  drive  his  neighbour  out  of  it  by  forca  A  complaint, 
afterwards  drawn  up  by  Dargavel  for  the  Privy  Council,  states  that 
William  Hamilton  of  Orbieston,  Oeorge  Maxwell,  bailie  of  KiU 
patrick,  Robert  Laing,  miller  in  Duntocher,  John  Shaw  of 
Bai^;arran,  Gbvin  Walkingshaw,  sometime  of  that  ilk,  came,  with 
about  a  hundred  other  persons,  '  all  armed  with  guns,  pistols, 
swords,  bayonets,  and  other  weapons  invasive,'  and,  having 
appointed  Geoi^  Maxwell,  'Orbieston's  own  bailie-depute,'  to 
march  at  their  head,  they  advanced  in  military  order,  and  with 
drums  beating  and  trumpets  sounding,  to  the  paridi  kirk  of 
Erskine,  where, '  in  a  most  insolent  and  violent  manner,  they  did, 
at  their  own  hand,  and  without  any  order  of  law,  remove  and  take 
away  the  complainer's  seat  and  dask,  and  sacrilq;iouBly  bring 
away  the  stones  that  were  lying  upon  the  graves  of  the  com- 
plainer's  predecessors,  and  beat  and  strike  several  of  the  com- 
plainer^s  tenants  and  others,  who  came  in  peaceable  manner  to 
persuade  them  to  desist  from  such  unwarrantable  violence.' 

Dargavel  instantly  proceeded  with  measures  for  obtaining 
redress  from  the  Privy  Council,  when  his  chief.  Sir  John  Maxwell 
of  Pollock,  a  member  of  that  all-powerful  body,  interfered  to  bring 
about  an  agreement  between  the  disputants.  With  the  con- 
sent of  the  Earl  of  Olencaim,  principal  heritor  of  the  parish, 
Dargavel  'yielded  for  peace-sake  to  remove  his  seat  from  that 

*  Privy  Council  Beooid. 
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UN*  place  of  the  kirk,  where  it  had  stood  for  many  geaerations;  *  wbik 
Orbieston  on  his  part  agreed  that  Dargavel  'shoald  retain  his 
room  of  burial-place  in  the  east  end  of  the  kirk^  with  allowancae  to 
rail  it  in,  and  strike  out  a  door  upon  the  gable  of  it,  as  he  ahoiild 
see  convenient/    This  did  not,  however,  end  the  controversy. 

The  first  glimpse  of  further  procedure  which  we  obtain  is  from 
a  letter  of  John  Shaw  of  Bargarran,  professing  to  be  a  Mend  of 
both  parties,  though  he  had  appeared  amongst  the  armed  party  led 
by  Orbieston's  bailie-depute.  He  writes,  28d  August,  as  follows 
to  William  Cunningham  of  Craigends,  a  decided  friend  of  Daigavd : 
'  Sir — ^The  Laird  of  Orbieston  heard  when  he  was  last  here  that 
Dargavel  was  intendit  to  put  through  a  door,  to  his  burial-plac^ 
which  will  be  (as  he  says)  very  inoonvenioit.for  Orbieston's  laft 
[gallery];  so  he  desired  me  to  acquant  you  therewith,- that  ye  wold 
deall  with  Dargavel  to  forbear;  otherways  he  wold  take  it  very 
ill,  and  has  given  orders  to  some  people  here  to  stop  his  design,  if 
he  do  it  not  willingly;  wherefor,  to  prevent  farther  trouble  and 
emulation  betwixt  the  two  gentlemen,  ye  wold  do  well  to  advyse 
him  to  the  oontrair  either  by  a  lyn  or  advyse,  as  ye  think  most 
proper.  I  desyre  not  to  be  seen  in  this,  because  they  are  both 
my  friends,  and  I  a  weel-wisher  to  them  both.  I  thought  to  have 
waited  on  you  myself;  hot,  being  uncertain  of  your  being  at 
home,  gives  you  the  trouble  of  this  lyne,  which  is  all  from,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant,  J.  Shaw.  Ye  wold  do  this  so  soon  as 
possible/ 

There  are  letters  from  Craigends  to  Dargavel,  strongly  indicating 
the  likelihood  that  violent  measures  would  again  be  resorted  to  by 
Orbieston,  and  advising  how  these  might  best  be  met  and  resisted. 
Bat  the  remainder  of  the  afihir  seems  to  have  been  peaceable. 
Orbieston  applied  to  the  Privy  Council  for  an  order  to  stop 
Dargavel,  apparently  proceeding  upon  the  mle  long  established, 
but  little  obeyed,  against  burying  in  churches;  and  the  Council 
did  send  an  order,  dated  the  29th  August,  'requiring  you  to 
desist  from  striking  any  door  or  breaking  any  part  of  the  diurch- 
wall  of  Erskine,  until  your  right  and  Orbieston^s  right  be  discnsst 
by  the  judges  competent  for  preventing  farther  abuse.'  Dargavd 
immediately  sent  a  petition,  shewing  how  he  was  only  acting  upon 
an  agreement  with  Orbieston,  and  hereupon  the  former  order  was 
recalled,  and  Dargavel  permitted  to  have  the  access  he  required, 
however  incommodious  it  might  be  to  Orbieston's  '  laft.'  ^ 

*  Fnm  ptpen  in  posMnion  of  John  Hall  Mixwell,  of  DaignTel  Etq. 
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The  prisoners  in  the  Canongate  Tolboolh  forced  the  key  from  ^^ 
the  jailer^  and  took  possession  of  their  prison,  which  they  held  out 
against  the  magistrates  for  a  brief  spaca  A  committee  of  Privy 
Conncil  was  ordered  to  go  and  inquire  who  had  been  guflty  of 
this  act  of  rebellion.*  Viewing  the  manner  in  Which  jails  were 
provided,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  rebellion  of  the 
stomach. 

Under  otir  present  mtdtiplication  of  newspapers,  a  piece  of  false  iut  it. 
intelKgence  is  so  quickly  detected,  that  there  is  no  temptation  for 
the  most  perverse  politician  to  ptit  such  a  thing  in  ciicolation. 
In  King  William's  days,  when  the  printed  newspaper  barely 
existed,  and  the  few  who  were  curious  about  state-alhirs  had  to 
csontent  themselves  with  what  was  called  a  newsAdtet — ^a  written 
circular  emanating  from  a  centre  in  London — a  falsehood  would 
now  and  then  prove  serviceable  to  a  party,  particularly  h  depressed 
one. 

We  get  an  idea  of  a  piece  of  the  sodal  etioifomy  of  the  time 
under  notice,  from  a  small  matter  which  came  under  the  attention 
of  the  Privy  Council.  William  Murray  kept  ft  tavern  in  the 
Canongate  Each  post  brought  him  a  news-letter  for  the  gratifi-^ 
cation  of  his  customers,  and  Which  doubtiess  served  to  maintain 
their  allegiance  to  his  butt  of  claret  Just  at  this  time,  when 
there  were  alarms  of  an  invasion  from  France,  a  lie  about 
preparations  oil  the  French  shore  was  worth  its  ink.  The  lord 
high  chancellor  now  informed  the  Council  that  Murray's  letter 
was  generally  full  of  false  news ;  that  he  caused  destroy  the  one 
brought  by  Istst  post,  merdy  to  keep  Murray  out  of  trouble;  and 
he  had  kept  up  the  one  just  come,  'in  respect  there  is  a  paper 
therein  full  of  cyphers  trhich  cannot  be  read.'  Matters  having 
now  become  so  Serious,  he  had  caused  Murray  to  be  brought 
before  the  Council. 

Murray  declared  before  a  committee  'he  knows  not  whiit 
person  writes  the  news-leiter  to  him  •  •  .  <  he  never  writes  any 
news  from  this  to  London  ....  he  knows  not  what  the  cyphers 
in  the  paper  sent  iii  his  letter  with  this  post  doeb  signify/  They 
sent  him  under  care  of  a  macer  to  the  Tdbooth,  to  be  kept  there 
in  dose  prison,  and  his  papers  at  home  to  be  searched  for  mattet 
against  their  majesties  or  the  govemmefnt. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  William  Murray  represented  that  he  had 

*  Prity  Cottiicil  Beoord.    (Sec  onward,  ander  December  81, 1692,  rad  July  13,  1697.) 
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Mit.  now  been  a  fortnight  in  jail,  and  his  poor  family  wonld  be  mined 
if  he  did  not  immediately  regain  his  liberty.  The  Council  caused 
him  to  be  examined  about  the  cypher-letter,  and  asked  who  was 
his  correspondent.  We  do  not  learn  what  satisfaction  I^e  gave  on 
these  points;  but  a  week  later,  he  was  liberated. 

On  the  15th  November,  the  Privy  Council  ordered  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh  to  shut  up  the  Exchange  Coffee-housej  and 
bring  the  keys  to  them, '  in  respect  of  the  seditious  news  vented 
in  and  dispersed  firom  the  said  coffee-house.'  A  month  after,  the 
owners,  Gilbert  Fjrfe  and  James  Maijoribanks,  merchants,  shewed 
that,  some  of  their  news-letters  having  once  before  been  kept  up 
firom  them  on  account  of  the  offensive  contents,  th^  had  dianged 
their  correspondent^  in  order  that  the  government  might  have  no 
such  &ult  to  find  with  them.  Moved,  however,  by  malice  against 
them,  their  old  correspondent  had  addressed  to  them  a  letter  sure 
by  its  contents  to  bring  them  into  trouble  with  the  oflSoers  of 
state,  and  it  had  been  the  cause  of  their  house  being  shut  up 
accordingly.  Seeing  how  innocently  on  their  part  this  had  oome 
about,  and  how  prgudidal  it  was  to  their  interest,  the  mea 
petitioned  for  re-possession  of  their  house,  which  was  granted^ 
under  caution  that  they  were  to  vent  no  news  until  it  was  approved 
of  by  their  majesties'  solicitor,  or  whoever  the  Privy  Council 
might  appoint, '  the  reriser  always  setting  his  name  thereto,  or  at 
least  ane  other  mark,  as  having  revised  the  same.' 

Not  long  after,  we  find  the  Council  in  such  trouble  on  account 
of  fidse  news  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  considering  some 
general  measure  on  the  subject. 

In  December,  one  William  Davidson,  described  as  a  '  writer,' 
was  taken  up  and  put  into  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  'for 
writing  and  spreading  of  lies  and  false  news;'  and  the  Privy 
Council  issued  an  order  '  for  delivering  of  the  said  William  to 
ane  of  the  officers  come  from  Flanders,'  to  have  been  carried 
there  as  a  soldier.'  On  its  appearing,  however,  that  William  '  is 
but.  a  silly  cripple  boy,  having  had  his  1^  and  thigh-bones  broke/ 
th^  ordered  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  bamsh  him  firom 
their  city, '  in  case  they  shall  find  him  guilty  of  the  said  crime* 

On  the  12th  of  Jidy  1694,  we  hear  something  more  of  this 
William  Davidson.  For  inadvertentiy  adding  to  a  news-letter 
a  postscript  '  bearing  some  foolish  thing  offensive  to  the  govern- 
ment, without  affirming  whether  it  was  true  or  false,  but  only 
that  it  was  reported,'  he  had  been  condemned  to  banishment 
firom  the  city,  and  also  disinherited  by  a  Whiggish  father,  now 
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deceaael  He  had  since  lived  upon  the  charity  of  his  relations  i^tr 
and  acqnaintances ;  but  these  were  now  weary  of  maintaining 
him  J  and  he  was  consequently  '  redacted  to  extream  misery.' 
Having  broken  his  thigh-bone  six  several  times,  he  was  incapable 
of  any  employment  but  that  of  writing  in  a  chamber,  from 
which,  however,  he  was  debarred  by  his  banishment  from 
Edinbui^h.  He  therefore  craved  a  relaxation  of.  his  sentence, 
offering  'to  take  the  oath  of  alliance  and  subscribe  the  assur- 
ance, to  evidence  his  sincerity  towards  the  government/  The 
poor  lad's  petition  was  complied  with.^ 

Sir  James  Carmichad  of  Bonnyton,  a  minor,  was  proprietor  Jwr. 
of  the  lands  of  Thankerton,  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
Clyde,  in  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire.  The  Clyde  had  been 
the  march  between  his  estate  and  those  of  the  adjacent  proprietora 
— Chancellor  of  Shieldhill,  and  Gtoorge  Kellie  in  Quothquan;  but 
'  riven  are  bad  neighbours  and  unfaithful  boundaries,  as  Lucan 
says  of  the  Po,'*  and  there  had  happened  a  mutaHo  ahei  about  fifty 
years  before,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  flood,  and  now  a  part 
of  Bonnyton  lands  was  thrown  on  the  opposite  sida  Under  the 
name  of  the  Park-holm,  it  had  lain  n^lected  for  many  years; 
but  at  length,  in  1688,  the  present  laird's  father  sowed  and 
reaped  it;  whereupon  the  opposite  neighbours,  considering  it  as 
theirs,  resolved  to  assert  their  right  to  it.  At  the  date  noted, 
they  came  eighty  strong, '  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  Sir  James 
his  infancy,  and  by  open  bangstry  and  violence  to  turn  him  and 
his  tenants  out  of  his  possession.'  Their  arms  were  '  pitchforks, 
great  staves,  scythes,  gistols,  swords,  and  mastive  dogs.'  In  a 
rude  and  violent  manner,  they  cut  down  'the  whole  growth  of 
fourteen  bolls  sowing  of  com  or  thereby,'  drove  it  home  to  their 
own  houses,  and  there  made  use  of  it  in  bedding  their  cattle,  or 
threw  it  upon  the  dunghills.  Thus,  'corns  which  would  have 
yielded  at  least  nine  hundred  bolls  oats  at  eight  pounds  Scots  the 
boll,  were  rendered  altogether  useless  for  man  or  beast'  During 
the  progress  of  this  plunder,  the  tenants  were  confined  to  their 
houses  under  a  guard  So  it  was  altogether  a  riot  and  oppression, 
inferring  severe  punishment,  which  was  accordingly  called  for  by 
the  curators  of  the  young  landlord. 

The  Council,  having  heard  both  parties,  found  the  riot  proven, 
and  ordained  Chancellor  of  Shieldhill  to  pay  three  hundred  merks 

'  Prif7  Cotuiea  Record.  '  Fonntainhall*!  DecinoiUf  I  698. 
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un.  to  the  pnnoer/    Afterwards  (December  26, 1695),  the  Loisda  of 
Sessioii  confirmed  the  claim  of  Bonnyton  to  the  Park-holm.* 


In  this  year  died  the  Yisoonntess  Stair— bom  Mai^^aret  Bom 
of  Balniel,  in  Wigtonahire — the  wife  of  the  ablest  man  of  his  age 
and  country,  and  mother  of  a  race  which  has  included  an  ertm- 
ordinary  number  of  men  of  talent  and  official  distinction.  The 
pair  had  been  married  very  neaily  fifty  years,  and  they  were 
tenderly  attached  to  the  last  The  glories  of  the  family  history 
had  not  been  quite  free  of  shade;  witness  the  tragical  death  of  I 
the  eldest  daughter  Janet,  the  original  of  Lucy  Ashton  in  like  ' 
Bride  of  Lammermoor.*  Lady  Stair  is  admitted  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  a  soaring  mind,  of  great  shrewdness  and  energy  of 
character,  and  skilled  in  the  ways  of  the  World}  and  to  these 
qualities  on  her  part  it  was  perhaps,  in  part,  owing  that  ber 
family,  on  the  whole,  prospered  so  remarkably.  The  pubKe, 
however^  had  such  a  sense  of  her  singular  power  over  fortune, 
as  to  believe  that  she  possessed  necromantic  giftd,  and  trafficked 
with  the  Evil  One  An  order  which  she  left  at  her  death 
regarding  the  disposal  of  her  body,  helped  to  confirm  this  popular 
notion.  '  She  desired  that  she  might  not  be  put  uxtder  ground, 
but  that  her  coffin  should  stand  upright  on  one  end  of  it,  promising 
that,  while  she  remained  in  that  situation,  the  Dalrymples  should 
continue  to  flourish.  What  was  the  old  lady's  motive  for  the 
request,  or  whether  she  really  made  such  a  promise^  I  shall  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine;  but  It's  certain  her  coffin  stands 
upright  in  the  aile  of  the  church  of  Kirkliston^  the  burial-place 
of  thefkmily.'^ 

A  local  lustorian  attributes  to  heat  ladyship  '  one  of  the  best 
puns  extant  Qraham  of  Claverhouse  (commonly  pronounced 
Clavers)  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Wigtonshire  in  1682.  On  one 
occasion,  when  this  violent  persecutor  had  been  invmghing,  in 
her  presence,  against  our  illustrious  reformel*,  she  said :  ''  Why 
are  you  so  severe  on  the  character  of  John  Knox?  You  are 
both  reformers t  he  gained  his  point  by  clavers  [talk];  you 
attempt  to  gain  yotirs  by  knocks.'' '  * 

Am.  It.      The  boy  carrying  the  post-bag  on  its  last  stage  from  England 

^  Fdfj  Comua\  Record.  '  F<miitaiiihall*a  DecmonM,  I  69S. 

"  DomeiUe  AmaU  qfSeoUandt  ii.  826. 

*  M§m.  qfJokn  Earl  qf  Stair  ty  an  Impartial  Banid^  p.  7. 

'  Hiimy*s  Literary  Hitt,  of  (kMomay^  p.  166. 
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uras  robbed  by  'a  person  mounted  on  horseback  wiih  a  sword  latt. 
about  bim^  and  another  person  on  foot  with  a  pistol  in  his 
liand^  upon  the  highway  firom  Haddington  to  Edinburgh,  near 
that  place  thereof  called  Jock's  Lodge  [a  mile  from  townj^ 
about  ten  hours  of  the  night.'  The  robbers  took  '  the  packet  or 
common  mail  with  the  horse  whereon  the  boy  rode/  The  Privy 
CoTmdl  issued  a  proclamation,  offering  a  reward  of  a  hundred 
pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  the  offenders,  with  a  free  pardon 
to  any  one  of  them  who  should  inform  upon  the  rest. 

The  troubles  arising  firom  corporation  privileges  were  in  th^pe  oer.  l 
old  times  incessant  Any  attempt  by  an  unfreeman  to  execute 
work  within  the  charmed  circle  was  met  with  the  sternest 
measures  of  repression  and  punishment,  often  involving  great 
suffering  to  poor  industrious  men^  Indeed,  there  is  perhaps  no 
class  of  facts  more  calculated  than  this  to  disenchant  modem 
people  out  of  the  idea  that  the  days  of  old  were  days  of  mutual 
kindliness  and  brothership. 

At  the  date  noted,  one  William  SomerviUe,  a  wright*'buigess 
of  Edinburgh,  was  engaged  in  some  repairs  upon  the  mansion  of 
the  Earl  of  Roxburgh,  in  the  Canongate,  when  Thomas  Kinloch, 
deacon  of  the  wrights  of  that  jurisdiction,  came  with  assistants, 
and  in  a  violent  manner  took  away  the  whole  of  the  tools  which 
the  workmen  were  using.  This  was  done  as  a  check  to  Edinburgh 
Wrights  coming  and  doing  work  in  a  district  of  which  they  were 
not  firee.  SomerviUe,  two  days  after,  made  a  formal  demand  for 
the  restoration  of  his  '  looms ; '  but  they  were  positively  refused. 
The  Earl  of  Roxburgh  was  a  minor;  but  his  curators  felt  a^rieved 
by  Kinloch's  procedure,  and  accordingly  concurred  with  Somer- 
viUe in  charging  the  Canongate  deacon,  before  the  Privy  CouncQ, 
with  the  commission  of  riot  and  oppression  in  the  earl's  house* 
Apparently,  if  the  Roxburgh  mansion  had  been  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Canongate,  the  Coundl  could  not  have  given 
any  redress ;  but  it  so  happened,  that  when  tibe  earFs  ancestor, 
in  1686,  gave  up  the  superiority  of  the  Canongate,  he  reserved 
his  house  as  to  be  holden  of  the  crown ;  therefore,  the  Canongate 
corporations  had  no  title  to  interfere  with  the  good  pleasure  of 
his  lordship  in  the  selection  of  workmen  to  do  work  in  his  housa 
The  CouncQ  remitted  this  point  of  law  to  the  Court  of  Session; 
but  meanwhUe  ordered  the  restoration  of  SomerviUe's  toola^ 

^  Prlf7  Cornica  BMOfd. 
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1699.  Ab  an  example'  of  the  troubles  connected  with  mercantOe 
privilege,  it  may  be  well  to  introduce  one  simple  case  of  tiie 
treatment  of  an  interloper  by  the  Merchant  Comply  of  Edin-  i 
burgh,  the  members  of  which  were  the  sole  legalised  dealers  is 
doth  of  all  kinds  in,  the  city.  In  June  1699,  it  was  reported  - 
to  the  Company  that  one  Mary  Flaikfidd^  who  had  formerly  been 
found  selling  goods  '  off  the  mercat-day/  and  enacted  herBelf  to 
desist  from  the  practice,  had  been  found  sinning  again  in  the 
same  manner.  She  was  detected  in  selling  some  j^ds  and  eight 
pieces  of  muslin  to  a  stranger^  and  the  goods  were  seised  and 
dqgpsited  in  the  Merdiants'  Hall. 

The  poor  woman  at  first  alleged  that  she  had  only  been 
conyendng  with  this  stranger,  while  the  goods  chanced  to  be 
lying  bende  her,  and  the  Company  was  wrought  upon  to  give 
back  her  goods,  all  except  two  pieces  of  the  muslin,  which  they 
said  they  would  detain  till  Mary  could  prove  what  she  alleged. 

Presently,  however,  there  was  a  change  in  their  mood,  for  John 
Corsbie  came  forward  with  information  that  Mary  Flaikfield  was 
really  a  notable  interloper.  The  very  person  she  was  lately 
detectcfd  in  dealing  with,  she  had  wiled  away  firom  Corsbie^a  own 
shop,  where  he  was  about  to  buy  the  same  goods.  She  was 
accustomed  to  sell  a  good  deal  to  the  family  of  Lord  Halcraig. 
Then  she  had  not  appeared  to  prove  her  innocenca  '  The  vote 
was  put :  ''  Roup  the  two  pieces  of  muslin  or  not?"  and  it  carried 
''Roup.'^  Accordingly,  the  muslin  being  measured,  and  found 
to  be  twenty-two  ells,  and  ane  hour-glass  being  set  up,  several 
persons  bid  for  the  same.  The  greatest  offer  made  was  fourteen 
shillings  per  ell,  which  offer  was  made  by  Francis  Brodie,  treasurer 
— ^the  time  being  run — ^the  said  offer  was  three  several  times  cried 
out,  and  the  said  two  pieces  of  muslin  were  dedared  to  bdong 
to  him  for  £15,  Ss,  [Scots] ;  but  if  she  compear  and  rdieve  the 
same  before  the  next  meeting,  allows  her  to  have  her  goods  in 
payment  of  the  above  sum.' 

At  the  meeting  of  the  ensuing  week,  Mary  Flaikfidd  not 
having  come  forward  to  redeem  her  muslin,  the  treasurer  was 
instructed  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  should  think  fit,  and  be  comptaUe 
to  the*  Company  for  £16,  8s.  Two  days  later,  however,  there  was 
another  meeting  sddy  on  account  of  Mary/  when  the  Master, 
Bailie  Warrender,  and  his  assistants,  fdt  that  Christian  chsrity 
would  not  allow  them  to  proceed  further.  'Considering  that 
Mary  Flaikfield  is  a  poor  woman,  big  with  child,  and  has  been 
detained  here    about   a  fortnight,  they,  in  point  of  pity  and 
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compassion  for  her^  order  that  her  two  pieces  of  muslin  be  giren  len. 
lier  hack  npon  payment  of  fourteen  shillings  to  the  officer.'    She 
ywBB  not  dismissed  withont  a  caution  as  to  her  future  behaviour.^ 

The  stranding  of  whales  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  was  of  such  mo^ 
natural  and  frequent  occurrence  in  early  times^  that  a  tithe 
of  all  cast  ashore  between  Cockbumspath  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Avon,  was  one  of  the  gifts  conferred  by  the  pious  David  upon 
the  Canons  Augustitie  of  Holyrood.  In  modem  times,  it  may  be 
considered  as  an  uncommon  event.  At  this  time,  however,  one 
had  embayed  itself  in  the  harbour  of  Limekilns,  a  little  gprt 
near  Queensfenry.  A  litigation  took  place  regarding  the  property 
of  it,  between  tiie  chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Tweeddale,  as  lord  of 
the  reality  of  Dunfermline,  and  Mr  William  Erskine,  depute 
to  the  admiral,  and  the  Lords  finally  adjudged  it  to  the 
chancellor,  with  seven  hundred  merks  as  the  price  at  which  it 
had  been  sold.* 

The  Earl  of  Moray,  being  pursued  at  law  for  a  tradesman's  dicu 
account,  which  was  referred  to  his  oath,  craved  the  Court  of 
Session  to  appoint  a  commission  to  take  his  oath  at  Dunnibrissle, 
on  the  ground  that,  if  he  were  obliged  to  come  to  Edinburgh  for 
the  purpose,  he  should  incur  as  much  expense  as  the  whole  amount 
of  the  alleged  debt.  As  Dunnibrissle  is  visible  from  Edinburgh 
across  the  Firth  of  Forth,  this  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  eccen- 
trically economical  movement  on  his  lordship^s  part.  The  court 
granted  the  commission,  but  ordained  his  lordship  to  pay  any 
expense  which  might  be  incurred  by  the  debtor,  or  his  repre- 
sentative, in  travelling  to  Dunnibrissle  to  be  present  at  the  oath- 
taking.* 

The  court  had  occasionally  not  less  whimsical  cases  before  it. 
In  February  1698,  there  was  one  regarding  a  copper  caldron, 
which  had  been  poinded,  but  not  first  taken  to  the  Cross  to  be 
'appreciate.'  The  defenders  represented  that  they  had  done 
something  equivalent  in  carrying  thither  a  part  of  it — ^the  ledges 
— as  a  symbol;  following  here  a  rule  applicable  with  heavy 
movables,  as  where  a  salt-pan  was  represented  by  two  ^lails; 
nay,  a  symbol  not  homogeneous,  as  a  wisp  of  straw  -for  a  flock 
of  sheep,  fulfilled  the  law.  The  defence  was  sustained,  and  the 
poinding  affirmed.^ 

'  Minata  of  Merchant  Company,  MS.  in  poiwaiion  of  tbe  Company. 

*  FoiuiUinbaU*a  Dtcitwni,  i.  518,  564.  *  IbiiL,  i.  526.  «  md. 
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^  The  Privy  Clouncil  had  under  its  hands  three  Protestant  dergj- 
men — namely,  Mr  Jdin  Hay^  kte  minister  at  Falkland;  Mr 
Alexander  Leslie^  late  minister  at  Crail ;  and  Mr  Patrick  Middleton,  \ 
late  minister  at  Leslie — ^in  shorty  three  of  the  'onted'  EpiBoopal 
dei^— fiir  not  praying  for  William  and  Mary.  They  acdoiov- 
ledged  that  they  prayed  'only  in  general  terms '  for  the  king  and 
qneen^  and  were  therefore  discharged  from  thereafter  exeitnaing 
any  clerical  fondtions^  under  severe  penalties.  Soon  after,  the 
Council  judged^  in  the  case  of  Mr  Alexander  Lundie,  late  wr>iwii«fa»r 
of  Cnpar^  who  stated  that^ '  himng  a  mixed  auditory^  he  prayed 
so  |s  might  please  both  partiefi.'  This  style  of  praying,  or  else  the 
manner  of  alluding  to  it^  did  not  {Jcase  the  Privy  Council,  and 
Mr  Lundie  was  ordered  'to  be  Cfunied  fiom  the  bar,  by  the 
maoers,  to  the  Tolboothj  there  to  remain  during  the  Council's 
pleasure/  Having  lain  there  four  days^  &r  from  all  means  of 
subsistence^  while  his  wife  was  ill  of  a  dangeirous  disease  at  home, 
and  his  fiunily  of  small  children  required  his  care,  Mr  Lnndie 
was  fain  to  beg  the  Council's  pardon  for  what  he  had  said,  and  so 
obtained  his  liberation  also,  btit  only  with  a  discharge  from  all 
clerical  functions  till  he  should  properly  qualify  himself  according 
to  act  of  parliament 

On  the  22d  of  May  1698,  Mr  David  Angus,  minister  of  Fortrose, 
was  before  the  CouncQ  on  a  charge  that,  although  deprived  for  not 
praying  for  their  majesties  in  terms  of  the  act  of  parliament^  '  he 
has  publicly  preached  and  exercised  the  ministerial  function  within 
his  own  house,  and  parish  where  the  same  lies,  and  elsewhere, 
without  qualifying  himself  by  signing  the  oath  of  allegiance.'  So 
far  fiom  evidencing  the  sense  he  ought  to  have  had  of  the  grievous 
circumstances  from  which  the  nation  had  been  relieved,  by  reading 
the  proclamation  of  estates,  he  had  neglected  it,  and  prayed  for 
King  James,  thus  stirring  up  the  disaffected  in  opposition  to  their 
majesties'  goyemment,  and  discouraging  their  loyal  subjects. 
These  were  '  crimes  which  ought  to  be  severely  punished  for  the 
terror  of  others.'  The  Lords,  therefore,  finding  him  unable  to 
deny  the  alleged  te^ta,  and  indisposed  to  engage  for  a  different 
behaviour  in  future,  confirmed  his  deprivation,  and  discharged 
him  from  preaching  or  exerdsing  any  ministerial  function  within 
the  kingdom. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  equivocating  prayers — Mr  Charles 
Key,  one  of  the  ministers  of  South  Ldth,  was  charged,  in 
September  1694,  with  using  these  expressions,  "'That  God 
would  bless  our  king  and  queen,  and  William  and  Mai7,"or 
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"our  king  and  qneen^  William  and  Mary,  and  the  rest  of  the  i6bi. 
royal  fiunily/* '  * 

A  great  number  of  recroits  were  now  drawn  together  to  be  sent  dw.  sl 
to  Flanders^  but  the  yeasela  for  their  transportation  were  not 
ready.  The  Privy  C!ouncil  therefore  ordered  their  distribution 
throughout  the  ja^  of  Lofhian  and  Fife,  sixty,  eighty,  a  hundred, 
and  even  more,  to  each  tcdbooth,  according  to  its  capacity — ^for 
example,  two  hundred  and  forty-four  to  the  jails  of  Musselburgh, 
Haddington,  and  Ldth — ^there  to  be  furnished  with  blankets  to 
lie  on  by  the  varioi}s  magistrates.  When  it  is  known  that  two 
Jacobite  gentlemen  had  lately  petitioned  for  liberation  from 
Masselburgh  jail,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  contain  a  fire- 
room,  and  their  health  was  conseqaently  becoming  ruined,  it  will 
not  seem  surprising  that  a  competent  troop  of  horse  and  fopt  had 
to  be  ordered  '  to  keep  guard  upon  the  sfad  recruits,  and  take  care 
that  none  of  them  escape/ 

That  a  good  many,  induced  either  by  the  hardships  of  their 
situation,  or  the  enticements  of  disaffected  persons,  did  desert  the 
service,  is  certain :  a  strict  proclamation  on  this  subject  came  out 
in  April  1694,    At  the  same  time,  John  Hijachlan,  schoolmaster 
in  Glasgow,  was  before  the  Privy  Council  on  a  charge  of  having 
induced  a  number  of  soldiers  in  the  r^ments  lying  at  that  city 
to  desert.     '  Being  disafiected,'  it  was  said, '  to  their  majesties' 
government,  he  has,  so  far  as  possible  for  thir  three  or  four  years 
past,  made  it  his  business  to  weaken  the  government,  and  to 
instigate  and  persuade  several  soldiers  to  run  away/    He  did 
'  forge  passes  for  them.'    In  particular,  in  January  last,  he  did 
*  persuade  John  Fergusson  and  John  M lieod,  soldiers  in  Captain 
Anderson's  company  in  Lord  Strathnaver's  regiment,  then  lying  at 
Glasgow,  to  ran  away  and  desert  «...  telling  them  that  th^ 
were  but  beasts  and  fools  for  serving  King  William,  for  that  he 
was  sore  that  the  late  King  James  would  be  soon  here  again.  .  .  . 
He  had  given  passes  to  several  of  the  regiment  formerly  in 
garrison  at  Glasgow,  and  offered  to  go  with  them  to  a  gentle- 
woman's house  without  the  Steeple-green  port,  who  was  a  cousin 
of  his,  who  would  secure  them  and  receive  their  clothes,  and 
furnish  them  with  others  to  make  their  escape;  and  told  them 
they  were  going  to  Flanders,  and  would  be  felled  there,  and  so  it 
was  best  for  them  to  desert,  and  that  he  would  hide  their  firelocks 

*  Privy  CoQDcil  Eeoord. 
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16M.  andergronnd^  and  give  tiiem  other  coats  and  moneyj  and  a  pass  to 
carry  them  safe  away.' 

'Ibe  Council,  having  called  evidence,  and  foand  the  charge  pzoT^i^ 
sentenced  M'Lachlan  to  be  whipped  through  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
and  banished  to  the  American  plantations.  They  affcerwardi 
altered  the  sentence,  and  adjudged  the  Jacobite  schoolniaster, 
instead  of  being  whipped,  to  stand  an  hour  on  the  pillory  at 
Edinborgh,  and  an  hour  on  the  pillory  at  Olasgow,  under  the  caie 
of .  tiie  hangman,  with  a  paper  on  his  brow,  with  these  words 
written  or  printed  thereon — 'John  M'Lachlan,  schoolmaster  at 
Olasgow,  appointed  to  be  set  on  the  pillory  at  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  and  sent  to  the  plantations,  for  sedudng  and  debauchiDg 
soldiers  to  run  away  from  their  colours,  and  desert  their  majesties' 
service/ 

Two  days  later,  the  Privy  Council  recommended  their  migesties' 
advocate  to  prosecute  M'Lachlan  before  the  committee  anent 
pressed  men,  'for  the  disloyal  and  impertinent  speeches  uttered 
by  him  yesterday  while  he  stood  upon  the  pillory  of  Edinburgh.' 
What  came  of  this,  we  do  not  learn ;  but  on  the  8d  of  July  there 
is  a  petition  from  M'Lachlan,  setting  forth  that,  after  a  ninete^i 
weeks'  imprisonment,  he  is  sinking  under  sickness  and  infirmity, 
while  his  family  are  starving  at  home,  and  craving  his  liberty,  on 
giving  assurance  that  he  shidl  not  offend  again  against  the  govern- 
ment.   His  liberation  was  ordered. 

James  Hamilton,  keeper  of  the  Canongate  Tolbooth  (July  16, 
1696),  represented  to  the  Privy  Council  that  it  had  been  customary 
for  him  and  his  predecessors  to  receive  two  shillings  Scots  per  night 
for  each  recruit  kept  in  the  house,  with  a  penny  sterling  to  the  ser- 
vants (being  Sd.  sterling  in  all),  and  their  lordships,  in  consideration 
of  his  'great  trouble  in  keeping  such  unruly  prisoners  iti  order ' 
— ^he  *  being  liable  to  the  payment  of  ten  dollars  for  every  man 
that  shall  make  his  escape ' — ^had  authorised  him  to  take  '  obleise- 
ments '  from  the  oflScers  for  the  payment  of  these  dues,  till  lately 
when  the  authority  was  withdrawn.  This  had  led  to  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  petitioner,  who  had  now  spent  all  his  own  means,  and 
further  run  into  debt,  so  that,  through  continual  hazard  of 
captions/  he  was  threatened  with  becoming  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  jail.  He  entreated  payment  of  some  arrears  for  General 
Mackay's  recruits,  as  well  as  these  recent  arrears,  and  likewise 
for  the  proper  allowatice  for  'the  coiners  and  clippers/  latterly 
an  abundant  class  of  prisoners,  on  account  of  the  tempting 
condition  of  the  coin  of  the  realm  for  simulation.     The  Lords 
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recommended   Hamilton  to   the  treasury  for   payment  of  the  i«m. 
monies  due  to  him.^ 

Though  Scotland  had  long  enjoyed  the  services  of  four  nniver-  fbb.  s. 
sities^  the  teaching  of  any  of  the  natural  sciences  was  not  merely 
unknown  in  the  country^  but  probably  undreamed  of,  till  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  The  first  fiiint  gleam  of  scientific  teaching  presents 
itself  about  1676,  when,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Dr  (afterwards 
Sir)  Robert  Sibbald,  a  botanic  garden  was  established  near  the 
Trinity  College  Church,  as  a  means  of  helping  the  medical  men 
of  Edinbui^h  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  It  was 
put  under  the  care  of  James  Sutherland,  who  had  been  a  common 
gardener,  but  whose  natural  talents  had  raised  him  to  a  fitness  for 
this  remarkable  position.  In  his  little  garden  in  the  valley  on 
the  north  side  of  the  dty,  he  taught  the  science  of  herbs  to 
students  of  medicine  for  smaU  fees,  receiving  no  other  encour- 
agement besides  a  salary  from  the  city  of  twenty  pounds,  which 
did  not  suffice  to  pay  rent  and  servants'  wages,  not  to  speak  of 
the  cost  of  new  plants.  At  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Edinburgh 
Castle  in  the  spring  of  1689,  it  had  been  thought  necessary,  for 
strategic  reasons,  to  drain  the  North  Loch,  and,  as  the  water 
ran  through  the  Botanic  Garden,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  place 
was  for  some  days  under  an  inundation,  and  when  left  dry,  proved 
to  be  covered  with  mud  and  mbbish,  so  that  the  delicate  and 
costly  plants  which  Sutherland  had  collected  were  nearly  all 
destroyed.  It  had  cost  him  and  his  assistants  the  work  of  a  whole 
season  to  get  the  ground  cleared,  and  he  had  incurred  large 
charges  in  replacing  the  planta 

At  this  date,  the  Privy  Council,  on  Sutherland's  petition,  took 
into  consideration  his  losses,  his  inadequate  salary,  and  the  good 
service  he  was  rendering,  '  whereby  not  only  the  young  physicians, 
apothecaries,  and  chirurgeons,  but  also  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
are  taught  the  knowledge  of  the  herbs,  and  also  a  multitude  of 
plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  are  cultivated  which  were  never  known 
in  tUs  nation  before,  and  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  garden 
in  Britain,  as  wed  for  the  honour  of  the  place  as  for  the  advantage 
of  the  people.'  They  therefore  declared  that  they  will  in  future 
allow  Mr  Sutherland  fifly  pounds  a  year  out  of  fines  falling  to 
them,  one  half  for  expenses  of  the  garden,  and  the  other  half  by 
way  of  addition  to  his  salary.* 

*  Privy  Cotmcn  Record.  '  Tnwy  CoiincO  Record. 
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1691.  Mr  Stephen  Maxwell,  '  alleged  to  be  a  Romish  priest/  prisoner 
'  in  Blackness  Castle,  Mr  George  Gordon,  Mr  Robert  Davidson, 
and  Mr  Alexander  Crichton,  *  also  alleged  to  be  popish  priests^' 
and  prisoners  in  the  Edinburgh  Tolbooth,  were  ordered  to  be 
set  at  liberty,  provided  they  would  agree  to  deport  themselTes 
from  the  kingdom  '  in  the  fleet  now  lying  under  convoy  of  the 
man-of-war  lying  in  the  Road  of  Leith,'  and  give  caution  to  the 
extent  of  a  hundred  pounds  that  they  would  never  return.  On 
the  17th,  Mr  James  Hepburn,  'alleged  to  be  a  popish  priest,* 
was  ordered  to  be  liberated  from  the  Canongate  Tolbooth  on  tbe 
same  terms.  All  of  tiiese  gentlemen  had  been  for  many  months 
deprived  of  their  liberty. 

There  stiQ  lay  in  Blackness  Castle  one  John  Seaton,  who  had 
been  apprehended  in  December  1688,  on  suspicion  of  bong  a 
priest,  and  confined  ever  since,  being  four  and  a  half  years.     He 
had  been  offered  the  same  grace  with  the  rest;  but  he  was  pre- 
vented by  his  personal  condition  from  accepting  it     According 
to  his  own  account,  he  was  seventy  years  of  age.     He  '  has  not 
only  spent  any  little  thing  he  had,  but  his  health  is  likewise 
entirely  ruined,  beyond  any  probability  of  recovery/    He  was 
most  willing  to  have  gone  abroad, '  where  he  might  have  expected 
better  usage  for  ane  in  his  condition  than  he  can  reasonably 
propose  to  himself  anywhere  in  this  kingdom;'  but  'when  tiie 
rest  went  away  above  a  month  ago,  finding  his  health  so  totally 
broken  by  sickness,  old  age,  and  imprisonment,  and  his  infirmity 
still  growing  worse,'    he  was  'necessitat  to  continue  prisoner, 
nether  than  hazard  a  long  sea-voyage,  whereby  he  could  expect 
no  less  than  an  unavoidable  painful  death,  the  petitioner,  whea 
formerly  in  health  and  strength  at  sea,  being  stiU  in  hasaid  of 
his  Ufe.'   .John  Seaton  further  represented  that  he  had  never, 
during  his  long  imprisonment,  received  any  support  from  the 
government,  but  been  maintained  by  the  charity  of  his  friends. 
He  now  prayed  the  Council  that  they  would  take  pity  on  him, 
and  'not  permit  him,  ane  old  sickly  dying  man,  to  languish  in 
prison  for  the  few  days  he  can,  by  the  course  of  nature  and  his 
disease,  continue  in  this  life,'  but  let  him  retire  to  '  some  friend's 
house,  where  he  may  have  tiie  use  of  some  help  for  his  distressed 
condition,  and  may  in  some  measure  mitigate  the  afSiction  he  at 
present  lies  under  by  old  age,  sickness,  poverty,  and  imprisonment.' 
The  Council  ordered  Seaton  to  be  liberated.^ 

'  Frify  CoaocH  Record. 
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For  some  time  past  there  had  been  an  unnaaal  and  alarming  leot. 
number  of  highway  robberies.  One  case,  of  a  picturesque 
character,  may  be  particularised.  William  MTadyen,  who  made 
a  business  of  droving  cattle  ont  of  Gkdloway  and  Carrick  to  sell 
them  in  the  English  markets,  had  received  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  sterling  at  Dumfries,  and  was  on  6is  way  home  (December 
10,  1692),  about  four  miles  from  that  town,  when  at  sunrise  he 
was  joined  by  two  men,  'one  in  a  gentleman's  habit,  mounted  on 
a  dark-gray  horse,  with  a  scarlet  coat  and  gold-thread  buttons. 
He  was  of  extraordinary  stature,  with  his  own  hair,  sad-coloured, 
ane  high  Roman  nose,  slender-faced,  thick-lipped,  with  a  wrat 
[wart]  above  one  of  his  eyes  as  big  as  ane  nUt,  and  the  little- 
finger  of  his  left  hand  bowed  towards  his  loof '— a  peculiarity,  by 
the  way,  which  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  believed  to  denote  a 
man  who  would  come  to  some  sad  and  untimely  end.  'The 
other  appeared  to  be  his  servant,  and  was  also  mounted  upon 
ane  dark-gray  horse,  and  carried  a  long  gun.'  '  After  they  had 
travelled  about  half  a  mile  on  the  way,  the  servant  said  he  was 
going  through  the  muir,  and  desired  [M'Fadyen]  to  go  along 
with  him,  which  he  refused  j  whereupon  he  beat  [M'Fadyen] 
with  the  but-end  of  his  gun,  and  said  he  would  make  him  go. 
Immediately  thereafter,  the  other  came  up,  and  presented  a  pistol 
to  his  breast;  and  so,  after  he  had  made  what  defence  he  was  able, 
and  bad  received  several  wounds,  they  carried  him  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off  the  way,  and  cut  the  doak-bag  from  behind  his 
saddle,  and  carried  away  his  money.' 

Among  other  steps  taken  by  the  Privy  Council  in  consequence 
of  this  daring  robbery,  was  to  'recommend  Sir  James  Leslie, 
commander-in-chief  for  the  time  of  their  majesties'  forces  within 
this  kingdom,  to  cause  make  trial  if  there  be  any  euch  person, 
either  officer  or  soldier^  amongst  their  majesties^  forces,  as  the 
persons  described.'  They  sent  the  same  recommendation  to  the 
Earl  of  Leven  with  regard  to  ^  the  ofBicers  which  are  come  over 
from  Flanders  to  levy  recruits.' 

This  seems  to  have  put  the  military  authorities  upon  their 
mettle,  and  they  engaged  '•  a  certain  Sei^geant  Fae,  of  Sir  James 
Leslie's  r^ment,  all  a  detector  of  the  robbers,  ^upon  his  own 
expenses,  except  five  pounds  allowed  him  by  the  [Privy  Council].' 
The  sergeant,  an  enterprising  fellow,  with  *  a  perfect  abhorrence 
of  such  villainies,'  went  into  the  duty  assigned  him  with  such 
seal  and  courage,  that  he  soon,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  made 
seizure  of  several  robbers,  of  whom  two  were  convicted.    Three 
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itM.  months  of  this  work  having,  however,  exhausted  his  means,  he 

Apft.0.  was  obliged  to  petition  for  further  enconragementj  and  the  Frivy 

Clouncil  ordered  him  ten  pounds  for  the  past  service,  and  five 

pounds  for  every  robber  whom  he  might  apprehend^  and  who 

'  should  be  convicted  in  futura^ 

Arm.u.  A  great  number  of  the  smaller  lairds  of  Fife  were  Jaoobite; 
among  the  rest,  David  Boswell  of  Balmouto.  On  the  other 
hand^  the  Earl  of  Leven^  one  of  the  nobility  of  the  county,  stood 
high  in  office  under  the  Revolution  government.  Besides  a 
general  quarrel  with  the  earl  on  this  ground,  Balmouto  had 
probably  some  private  cause  of  offence  to  exasperate  him;  but 
on  this  point  we  only  have  conjecture. 

At  tiie  date  noted,  there  was  a  horse-race  at  the  county  town^ 
Cupar ;  and  both  gentlemen  attended.  It  is  alleged  that  Balmouto 
first  waited  near  a  house  in  the  town  where  the  earl  was,  in  expec- 
tation of  his  coming  forth,  but  afterwards  went  away  to  the  race- 
ground.  There,  as  the  earl  was  quietly  riding  about,  Balmouto 
came  up  to  him  behind  his  back,  and  struck  him  twice  or  thrice 
over  the  head  and  shoulders  with  a  baton.  On  his  lordship 
turning  to  defend  himself,  the  assailant  struck  the  horse  on 
the  face,  and  caused  it  to  rear  dangerously.  Balmouto  then 
fired  a  pistol  at  the  earl  without  effect,  and  was  immediately 
seised  by  the  bystanders,  and  prevented  firom  doing  fioirther 
mischief. 

In  a  debate  before  the  Privy  Council  on  this  case,  after  hearing 
representations  from  both  parties,  it  was  held  that  the  earl's 
complaint  was  proved,  while  an  attempt  of  Balmouto  to  make 
out  a  counter-charge  of  assault  against  Lord  Leven  was  declared 
to  have  fidl^d.  Balmouto  was  obliged  to  beg  the  earl's  pardon 
'  on  his  knees,  and,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  give  caution  for 
future  good-behaviour. 

On  the  ensuing  18th  of  March  1694,  Balmouto  is  found  repre- 
senting to  the  Council  that  'his  misfortune  has  been  so  great, 
that  his  firiends  are  unwilling  to  interest  themselves  in  his 
liberation,  whereby  his  family  is  in  hasard  to  be  ruined,  and 
himself  to  die  in  prison;'  and  he  craved  that  they  would  accept 
his  personal  obligation,  and  allow  him  his  liberty.  The  Earl 
of  Leven  having  concurred  in  desiring  this,  the  petition  was 
complied  with.* 

*  rrit7  Counoil  Rcooid.  *  Twj  Conndl  Rtcocd.* 
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A  broadflide  published  this  month  at  Glasgow^  under  the  title  lan. 
of  the  Seoiiish  Mercury,  'by  Mr  John  Stobo,  student  in  astrdogo- 
physick/  being  dated,  however,  'fiom  Kirkintilloch,  where  I 
dwell,'  makes  us  aware  that  the  almanac-making  charlatanry 
was  not  unknown  in  Scotland.  We  learn  from  it  that  the  French 
nation  are  near  a  sad  calamity ;  that  there  were  fears  of  conspi- 
racies about  Rome  and  Milan;  and  Constantinople  not  likely  to  be 
free  from  tumultuous  uproars  of  the  soldiery.  'The  conjunction 
of  Venus  with  Jupiter  relates  to  some  great  lady's  marriage.'  The 
author  professes  to  ground  upon  natural  causes,  but  not  to  con- 
clude positively  about  anything — ^'that  belongs  to  God's  provi- 
dence.' Finally,  there  is  an  advertisement  informing  the  world 
that  John  Stobo,  as  is  known  in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom,  cures 
infallibly  all  diseases,  couches  cataracts,  amputates,  &c.,  working  for 
the  poor  gratis,  and  imposing  upon  the  rich  'as  little  cost  as 
may  be.' 

To  promote  the  making  of  linen  in  Scotland,  an  act  was  passed  lom  i4. 
in  1686,  ordaining  that '  no  corps  of  any  persons  whatsoever  be 
buried  in  any  shirt,  sheet,  or  anything  else,  except  in  jdain  Unen,' 
the  relatives  of  deceased  persons  being  obliged,  under  heavy 
penalties,  to  come  to  their  parish  minister  within  eight  days  of  the* 
burial,  and  decbure  on  oath  that  the  rule  had  been  complied  with.^ 
Another  act  was  now  passed,  ordaining  that,  for  the  same  end,  no 
lint  should  be  exported  from  the  kingdom;  that  lint  imported 
should  be  duty  free;  and  making  sundry  arrangements  for  a 
uniformity  in  the  breadth  of  the  doth  produced.  There  waa 
likewise  still  another  act  conferring  particular  privileges  on  two 
companies  which  carried  on  the  linen  manufacture  in  Paul's  Work, 
Edinburgh,  and  in  the  Citadel  of  Leith,  as  an  encouragement  which 
was  required  for  their  success. 

An  act  was  passed  at  the  same  time  for  encouraging  James 
Fonlis,  John  Holland,  and  other  persons  named,  in  setting  up  a 
manufactory  of  'that  sort  of  cloth  commonly  called  Colchester 
Bai$e$'  in  Scotland;  'which  baises  will  consume  a  great  deal  of 
wool  which  cannot  be  profitable  neither  at  home  nor  abroad.' 

On  the  same  day,  thero  was  an  act  in  favour  of  William  Scott* 

'  In  Jalj  1695,  there  wai  a  fortlier  act  *anent  Imrjing  in  Soota  linen/  ordaining  that 
none  ihoald  ba  naed  fw  lepalchral  parpoaea  abore  twenty  ihillingB  Soota  per  ell,  and  alao 
oommanding  that  the  nearest  elder  or  deacon  of  the  parish,  with  one  or  two  neighbonn^ 
ahonld  be  called  bj  the  frienda  of  deceased  persons  to  see  that  the  shrond  was  in  tU,  respects 
oonform  to  the  acts  thereanent. 
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i«tt.  cabinet-maker,  who  designed  to  set  up  a  coach-work,  being,  as 
would  appear,  the  first  of  the  kind  that  had  been  proposed  in 
Scotland,  thongh  the  use  of  the  article  '  not  only  occasions  the 
yearly  export  of  a  great  deal  of  money  ont  of  the  kingdoin,  but 
like?a8e  that  the  lieges  cannot  be  furnished  with  snch  neccimars 
when  they  have  occasion  for  them,  without  bringing  them  firom 
abroad^  at  a  double  charge,  beside  sea-hasard.'  It  was  ordained 
that  William  Scott  should  have  the  privileges  of  a  manufiMstory 
'for  making  of  coaches,  chariots,  sedans,  and  calashes,  hamish  and 
grinding  of  glasses,'  for  eleven  years. 

On  the  28th  May  1694,  articles  of  agreement  were  concluded 
between  Nicolas  Dupin,  acting  for  a  linen  company  in  England, 
and  the  royal  burghs  and  others  in  Scotland,  for  the  formation 
of  a  company  to  carry  on  the  linen  manufacture  in  this  kingdom. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  enterprise  should  rest  in  a  capital  of  six 
thousand  five-pound  shares,  one  half  of  which  should  be  hdd  by 
Englishmen,  the  rest  by  Scotsmen,  the  burghs  being  each  allowed 
certain  shares  in  proportion  to  their  standing  and  wealth.  The 
money  to  be  paid  in  four  instalments  within  the  ensuing  two  years/ 

The  linen  manufacture  is  spoken  of  in  1696  as  established,  and 
two  years  later  we  find  the  bleaching  was  executed  at  Corstorphine. 

Dupin  conducted  works  in  England  and  Ireland  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  and  the  establishment  of  another  in  Scotland 
was  one  of  the  objects  for  which  he  had  come  to  the  north. 
Several  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  whom  be  met  in 
London  encouraged  him  in  his  enterprise,  teUing  him  that '  some 
persons  have  already  attempted  to  work  good  writing-paper,  but 
could  not  effect  the  same.'  In  July  we  find  him  addressing  the 
Privy  Council  forpermisrion  to  erect  and  carry  on  a  paper-work  in 
this  kingdom,  setting  forth  that  he  had  arrived  at  'the  art  of 
making  all  sorts  of  fine  paper  moulds  as  good,  or  better,  as  any 
made  beyond  seas,  and  at  a  fieur  cheaper  rate,  insomuch  that  one 
man  can  make  and  furnish  more  moulds  in  one  week  than  any 
other  workman  in  other  nations  can  finish  in  two  months'  time : ' 
moreover,  *  whereas  large  timber  is  scarce  in  this  kingdom,'  he  and 
his  associates  '  have  arts  to  make  the  greatest  mortar  and  vessel 
for  making  of  paper  without  timber.; '  they  '  have  also  provided 
several  ingenious  outlandish  workmen  to  work  and  teach  their  art 
in  this  kingdom.' 

On  this  shewing,  Dupin  and  his  friends  obtained  'protection  and 

'  Wodrow  PampkkU,  Adv.  Lib.,  toI.  116. 
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liberty  to  set  up  papar-milla  in  this  kingdom,  without  hindering  ion. 
any  other  penoiui  who  are  already  set  up ; '  also  permission  '  to 
put  the  ooat  of  arms  of  this  kingdom  upon  the  paper  which  shall 
be  made  by  them  at  these  mills/  ^ 

By  an  act  of  Estates  two  years  later,  Dupin's  prqject  was 
sanctioned  as  a  joint-stock  concern.* 

A  rope-manufactory  had  been  some  years  before  established  at 
Newhaven  by  James  Deans,  bailie  of  the  Canongat^  and  one  of 
his  sons;  but  it  had  been  discontinued  for  want  of  encourage- 
ment, after  a  considerable  loss  had  been  incurred.  In  November 
1694^  Thomas  Deans,  another  son  of  the  first  enterpriser,  expressed 
himself  as  disposed  to  venture  another  stock  in  the  same  work,  at 
the  same  place,  or  some  other  equally  convenient,  provided  he 
should  have  it  endowed  with  the  privilq^es  of  a  manufactory, 
though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  others  disposed  to  try  the  same 
business.     His  wishes  were  complied  with  by  the  Privy  CoundL 

On  the  7th  May  1696,  the  privilq^es  of  a  manufactory,  according 
to  statute,  were  granted  by  the  Privy  Council  to  Patrick  Houston 
and  his  partners  for  a  rope-work  at  Olasgow.  This  copartnery 
was  to  set  out  with  a  stock  of  forty  thousand  pounds  Scots,  and 
introduce  foreign  workmen  to  instruct  the  natives. 

One  David  Foster  had  set  up  a  pin-work  at  Leith  in  1688,  and 
was  favoured  by  the  Privy  Council  with  the  privileges  assigned 
by  statute  to  manufactories.  In  January  1695,  Foster  being 
dead,  his  successor,  James  Forester,  came  forward  with  a  petition 
for  a  continuance  of  these  privilq^es,  professing  that  he  meant 
to  'carry  on  the  work  to  a  further  degree  of  perfection,  and 
bring  home  foreigners  to  that  effect.'  This  request  was  complied 
with.* 

The  parliament,  in  May  1695,  granted  privileges  for  the 
encouragement  of  James  Lyell  of  Gbdrden,  in  setting  up  a  manu- 
factory of  oil  fiom  seeds,  and  of  hare  and  rabbit  skins  for  hats,  the 
raw  materials  having  formerly  been  exported  from  the  country 
and  re-imported  in  a  manufactured  state.  The  Estates  at  the 
same  time  encouraged  in  like  manner  certain  persons  proposing  to 
set  up  a  gunpowder  and  an  alum  manufactory,  the  latter  of  which 
arts  was  stated  to  have  been  heretofore  not  practised  in  the 
kingdom/ 

In   July  1697,  we  hear  of  the  paper-manufiictory  going  on 

■  Privy  CoQDca  Record.  '  Aci$  qfScottiMk  Parliammii^  ii.  429. 
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i«M.  prosperously  under  a  joint-stock  company,  producing  'good 
white  paper/  and  only  requiring  a  little  further  encouragement  to 
be '  an  advantage  to  the  whole  kingdom/  On  the  petition  of  the 
adventurers,  the  Lords  of  Privy  Council  ordained  that  candle- 
makers  should  not  use  rags  for  making  of  wicks,  and  that  the 
company  shoidd  have  the  same  power  over  its  instructed  servants 
as  had  been  given  to  the  doth-work  at  Newmilb.  We  may 
infer  that  the  paper-work  established  at  Dairy  in  1679^  was 
no  more,  as  this  manufactory  was  now  spoken  of  as  the  only  one 
in  the  kingdom  '  that  has  eitiier  work  or  design  for  white  paper/  ' 
A  pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  African  Company,  in  1696,  remarked 
that  Scotland  had  lately  been  falling  upon  true  and  lasting 
methods  of  increasing  her  trade,  by  erecting  companies  'to  manu- 
fiicture  our  own  natural  commodities : ' '  thus  we  have  the  wooUen- 
doth  manufactory  at  Newmills,  and  the  baise-manufactory  for  our 
wool,  the  linen-manu&ctory,  several  for  leather,  and  others.'  It 
was  likewise  remarked  that  'soap,  cordage,  glass,  ^ded  leather, 
pins,  ribands,  cambrics,  muslins,  paper/  and  some  other  artides, 
which  used  to  be  brought  from  abroad,  were  now  made  at  home 
by  companies^  individuals  having  heretofore  failed  to  establish 
them/  • 

Dio.7.  Alexander  Hamilton, 'formerly  merchant  in  Rouen,  now  in 
Edinburgh/  was  about  to  set  up  '  a  bank  or  profitable  adventure 
for  the  fortunate  in  the  dty  of  Edinburgh,  of  twenty-five  thousand 
crowns,  in  imitation  of  that  latdy  set  up  and  finished  at  London 
with  so  great  ane  applause/  It  was  to  consist  of  '  fifty  thousand 
tickets,  each  ticket  to  be  hot  half  ane  crown/  He  had  obtained 
a  licence  for  it  from  the  Master  of  Bevels,  and  expended  consider- 
able sums  'in  making  the  books,  publishing  prints,  and  doing 
other  things  necessar/  All  that  was  now  wanting  was  an  exdu- 
sive  privilege  for  six  months  from  the  Privy  Council,  lest  he 
should  be  'prejudged  in  his  undertaking  or  damnified  by  the 
expenses  and  charges  thereof,'  from  any  other  person  setting  up  a 
similar  adventure     This  privilege  was  granted/ 

We  learn  from  a  prospectus  addressed  to  the  public  by  Hamilton^ 
that  the  lottery  was  to  include  one  ticket  of  each  of  the  following 

*  Sm  Ihm0iUc  Afmab  o/Seothnd,  ii.  898. 
'  PriTj  Gonnell  Raoord. 

*  Lelitr  from  a  OentlemaH  in   the  Country  to  hi$   Friend   at  Edinhurghf  &o. 
Edin.  1696. 

*  Privy  Cotmcil  Record. 
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snmfl^  two  hundred,  three  hundred,  one  thousand,  fifteen  hundred,  ins. 
two  thousand,  two  thousand  five  hundred,  and  three  thousand 
crowns,  besides  smaller  prizes,  of  which  a  hundred  at  two  hundred 
crowns  were  conspicuous.  Provided  the  tickets  were  taken  up  in 
time,  the  drawing  to  take  phu^e  in  Alexander  Crombie's  great 
room,  opposite  to  the  entry  of  the  Parliament  Close,  on  the  1st  of 
March  1694. 

It  is  pleasant,  amidst  the  general  details  of  Scottish  life  at  this  Ja«.  ib. 
period,  to  find  that  at  least  one  of  the  civilising  arts  was  beginning 
to  assert  its  existence.  A  man  named  Beck,  with  some  associates, 
had  now  '  erected  a  concert  of  music'  We  learn  the  fact  in  con- 
sequence of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  one  Maclean,  a  dancing- 
master,  holding  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Revels  in  Scotland,  to 
obtain  a  sum  from  the  enterprisers  for  a  licence  to  be  taken  out 
from  him, '  before  they  could  set  up  and  exact  money,  seeing  his 
office  was  to  inspect  and  regulate  all  games  and  sports,  and  see 
that  nothing  immoral  or  indecent  should  be  allowed.'  The  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session  refused  to  enforce  Maclean's  claim,  on  the 
ground  that,  music  was  only  mentioned  in  his  gift  in  connection 
with  plays  and  puppet-shows,  and  that '  musicians  were  not  subject 
to  Masters  of  the  Bevels  abroad,'  where  the  office  was  best  known, 
and  that  Maclean  only '  used  it  to  drain  money  firom  them,  without 
restraining  immoralities,  if  they  paid  him.'  ^ 

The  Privy  Council  had  before  them  the  case  of  Mr  Thomas  un,  il 
BlackweU,  student  of  theology,  lately  chaplain  to  Lady  Inglis  of 
Cramond  at  Bamton  House.  He  seems  to  have  felt  his  spirit 
gaUed  by  some  circumstances  of  his  situation,  his  poor  garret- 
lodging  and  attendance,  the  lady's  pedantry  in  criticising  his 
prayers,  the  necessity  of  courting  the  parish  clergyman,  and  so 
forth,  and  thus  was  provoked  to  pen  a  long  and  sorry  pasquil  in 
verse,  purporting  to  be  JTu:  Humble  Advice  of  a  WeeUwisher  to  all 
Dominies,  in  which  he  discharged  his  bile  in  sufficiently  scurrilous 
terms.  This  libel  he  sent  circuitously  by  the  Olasgow  carrier  to 
Lady  Cramond,  who  soon  discovered  his  authorship,  and  taxed 
him  with  it  At  first  he  made  a  solemn  denial,  but  he  afterwards 
owned  his  ofience;  and  the  lady  now  came  for  redress  to  the  Privy 
Council.  The  young  satirist  made  the  most  humble  professions 
of  penitence  foe  his  offence,  but  in  vain.  He  was  ordained  by  the 
Council  to  be  banished  from  Scotland  I 

'  Foantiun1»n*8  Dtcimns,  I  690. 
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MM.  We  find  on  the  20th  February  that  Lady  Cramond  had  forgiven 
Thomas  Blackwell^  and  he  on  his  petition  was  consequently 
absolved  from  his  former  sentence/ 

Fn.  I.  Matthew  Forsyth,  cook  and  innkeeper  in  Edinburgh,  represented 
to  the  Privy  Council  that  he  had  been  apprehended  in  September 
1691,  under  doud  of  night,  by  order  of  BaUie  Bobert  BladLwood,  and 
along  with  his  wife  thrown  into  the  Tolbooth, '  for  what  he  knew 
.  not,^  and  was  detained  there  till  the  11th  of  May  1692,  'in  a  most 
miserable,  penurious,  and  starving  condition,  he  being  put  in  the 
Iron  House,  and  his  wife  in  the  Woman  House/  Though  '  the 
cold  of  the  winter'  was  well  known  to  be  'moat  violent,' '  they  did 
not  see  any  fire  except  a  candle;'  and  during  the  whole  time 
*  they  never  got  a  bed,  but  lay  on  the  cold  floor/  '  Having  no 
mean  of  subsistence,  they  were  necessitat  to  sell  the  clothes  off 
their  backs  to  maintain  them,  and  all  they  got  in  the  day 
was  two  plack-loaves  betwixt  them  [a  plack  being  the  third  of  a 
penny]/  Meanwhile,  the  officers  who  apprehended  them  took 
frpm  their  house  everything  they  had  '  for  back,  bed,  or  boards' 
leaving  nothing  but  'two  great  raxes  [spits],  a  dropping-pan,  and 
some  chests  and  bedsteads/  The  entire  value  of  what  was  taken 
away  was  not  less  than  two  thousand  pounds  Scots.  Matthew 
had  called  on  the  magistrates  to  say  what  was  at  his  charge ;  but 
they  turned  him  over  to  the  Privy  Council,  which  again  turned 
him  to  the  Lords  of  Justiciary.  These  afterwards,  finding  that 
the  magistrates  would  not  proceed,  ordered  his  liberation  and  that 
of  his  wife  Being  reduced  by  this  treatment  to  'extreme 
poverty,*  he  was  now  unable  to  prosecute  for  redress,  unless  the 
Court  of  Session  should  put  him  upon  their  gratis-roll.  At  his 
petition,  the  Privy  Council  recommended  the  Court  to  extend  to 
him  this  benefit. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  June  7,  1694,  Forsyth  and  his  wife 
came  before  the  Privy  Council  with  a  charge  against  the  persons 
by  whom  he  had  been  so  severely  treated,  as  also  for  defaming 
him  as  a  resetter  of  stden  goods.  It  appeared  that  the  whole 
afBur  arose  from  a  suspicion  entertained  against  him  respecting  a 
missing  silver  standish  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  and 
some  other  articles  belonging  to  Comet  Drummond  of  Lord 
Newbottle's  dragoons.  We  see  no  trace  of  any  legal  attempt  to 
substantiate  this  charge;  nevertheless,  Forsyth  having  failed  to 

'  Privj  Cottodl  Reoorl 
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appear  in  order  to  make  good  bis  complaint,  the  Lords  ordered  him  i«m. 
to  be  denounced  rebel,  searched  for,  and  if  found,  committed  to 
prison, '  for  contemption  and  disobedience,'  his  movable  goods  to 
be  forfeited,  and  his  wife,  in  the  meantime,  to  be  'incarcerate  ^ 

A  petition  from  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  for  the  county  of  mae.  s. 
Inverness  to  the  Privy  Council,  sets  forth  tiie  hardships  they  were 
subjected  to  by  the  failure  of  many  to  pay  their  shares  of  cess  and 
other  public  burdena  The  complaint  referred  more  particularly 
to  certain  'inaccessible'  parts  of  the  shire,  as  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
Uist,  Barra,  and  Baasay.  All  methods  hitherto  taken  to  enforce 
payment  had  proved  ineffectual,  for  '  when  parties  were  sent  out 
to  intimate  quartering,  they  must  instantly  return,  seeing  they 
can  have  no  conveniency  either  for  themselves  or  their  horses; 
and  when  parties  haVe  been  again  sent  to  poind  for  cess  or 
deficiency,  the  heritors  always  get  inteUigenoe,  and  drive  away  the 
cattle,  and  what  further  remains  in  their  houses  or  on  their  land 
is  of  no  value.'  Assistance  was  craved  from  the  government 
troops  to  seize  and  imprison  the  heritors  deficient,  of  whom 
lifKinnon  of  M'Kinnon  is  mentioned  as  owing  '  for  seven  by-run 
[monthly]  terms,'  Kenneth  Milquo  in  Uist  for  nine,  and  Donald 
M'Donald,  brother  to  M^onald  of  Slait,  for  twenty  terma  The 
petition  was  complied  with.* 

Another  example  of  the  diflScuIties  of  taxation  in  the  Highlands 
in  those  times  is  afforded  by  a  letter  addressed,  at  Buthven  in 
August  1697,  to  some  unknown  person  by  twenty-five  Strathspey 
gentlemen,  remonstrating  against  a  claim  for  gratuitous  coal  and 
candle.  The  principal  persons  here  concerned  were  William 
MH[ntosh  of  Borlum,  A.  MTherson  of  KilUehuntly,  Alexander 
MTherson  of  Phones,  J.  MTherson  of  Benchar,  J.  Gordon  in 
Kingussie,  and  William  M'Fherson  of  Nuid  They  say:  'We 
understand  by  Borlum,  our  bailie,  that  you  desire  to  know  this 
day  our  resolutions  anent  the  furnishing  you  coal  and  candle 
vrithout  payment  You  know  very  wed  how  heavy  that  burden 
has  lyen  upon  us,  and  that  it  has  so  exhausted  us,  that  much  of 
our  country  is  wasted,  and  therefore  we  do  assure  you  by  these 
that  we  w^  not  advance  you  any  more  coal  and  candle  without 
pay,  because  there  is  no  law  for  it,  and  you  may  as  well  take  away 
all  our  property  by  force  and  violence,  as  impose  upon  us  any 
taxes  arbitrary  without  authority  or  law.    Property  and  liberty  is 

*  PriT7  Council  Be«ord.  *  ^riry  Coondl  Record. 
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i«M.  the  thing  we  contend  for  against  arbitrary  power,  and  resdves  to 
adhere  to  the  act  of  Council  and  secretary's  letter  in  onr  favoara, 
as  the  final  resolutions  of,'  bc^ 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  have  not  the  name  of  the  party 
addressed;  but  it  may  be  suspected  that  it  was  that  of  a  feudal 
superior,  probably  the  Duke  of  Gk>rdon.  The  language  about 
liberty  and  property  must  have  sounded  strange  in  such  ears  from 
a  set  of  Strathspey  Tassals. 

mavm.  Mr  John  Dysart  was  inducted  as  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Coldingham,  in  place  of  the  previous  Episcopalian  minister,  Mr 
Alexander  Douglas,  who  retired  with  a  considerable  number  of  the 
parishioners  to  worship  in  a  bam  near  the  church.  Dyaari, 
a  man  of  strenuous  opinions  and  great  resoluteness  of  character, 
was  determined  to  carry  out  the  Presbyterian  discipline  with 
vigour.  He  caused  a  deputation  to  go  to  Mr  Douglas  and 
denuind  the  pulpit  Bible,  communion-cups,  baptismal-basin, 
the  boxes  for  the  collection  or  offertory,  and  the  box  tor 
the  communion-doth  and  mortdoth  [pall  for  funerals] ;  but 
Douglas  seems  to  have  considered  himself  entitled  to  retain  most 
of  these  artides  as  private  property,  and  only  surrendered  the 
box  for  the  mortdoth.  The  existence  of  the  dissenting  body 
headed  by  this  gentleman  afterwards  proved  very  troublesome  to 
Mr  Dysart,  as  it  interfered  sadly  with  that  moral  sway  which  he, 
as  a  properly  constituted  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  he  alone, 
was  entided  to  exercise. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  the  setting  up  of '  a  seat  for  scandalous 
persons  to  sit  on  when  they  appeared  before  the  congregation/ 
Here  every  lapse  of  virtue  was  duly  expiated  by  exposure  and 
rebuke.  The  general  vigour  of  the  minister's  discipline  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that,  in  sixteen  years,  he  hdd  1169  meetings 
of  his  little  consistory  or  session,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
and  a  half  per  week.  Every  particular  of  private  life  was  open  to 
be  investigated  by  this  local  inquisition.  The  elders  made  r^ular 
'visitations'  among  the  people.  For  example — 'The  town  was 
visited,  and  the  visitors  report  that  in  William  Spiur's  house  there 
were  Gktvin  Dale  in  this  parish,  and  John  Dale  in  the  parish  of 
Ayton,  his  brother,  in  time  of  divine  service,  at  drink;  and 
being  reproved  by  the  aforesaid  elders  for  misspending  the  Lord'a 
Day,  Oavin  answered  that  their  kirk  (meaning  the  meeting-house 

*  Scottish  Journal,  U.  200. 
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set  up  and  kept  up  in  contempt  of  the  goyemment)  was  but  just  mm. 
now  scaled  [dismissed]^  and  that  they  were  but  refreshing  them- 
Belyes.  Elizabeth  Cockbum,  mfe  to  William  Spur,  expressed 
her  oonoemedness  to  the  elders,  that  such  a  thing  had  fallen  out 
in  her  house,  and  promised  to  the  elders  never  to  do  the  like. 
The  session,  considering  the  wickedness  of  the  persons,  and  the 
disadvantage  they  [the  session]  are  [under]  by  the  said  meeting- 
house, by  which  they  fortify  themselves  against  censure,  concluded 
to  pass  this,  and  to  accept  of  the  promise  aforesaid  fix>m  the 
woman,  who  seemed  to  be  grieved  for  the  offisnce.'  ^ 

A  large  class  of  cases  arose  out  of  quarrels  among  neighbours. 
Elizabeth  Trunnoch,  spouse  to  John  Fteulin,  had  aggrieved 
Elizabeth  Brotherstone,  spouse  of  Archibald  Anderson,  by  calling 
her  a  thief.  Brotherstone  complained  to  the  session,  and  being 
summoned,  did,  according  to  rule,  deposit  ten  groats,  to  be  forfeited 
if  she  should  fail  in  h^  probation.  Trunnoch  was  interrogate 
whether  she  had  called  the  complainer  a  thief.  She  answered : 
'That  she  said  that  Greorge  Blair  gave  her  the  commendation 
of  a  thief  by  rubbing  [robbing]  away  folk's  eldin  [fuel],  and  that 
she  found  something  of  it  by  taking  away  her  heather  at  her  door, 
and  that  she  said  it  in  a  passion  when  the  complainer  had  blamed 
her  for  worrying  of  a  chicken  of  hers.  After  some  interrogatories 
to  both  the  parties,  they  were  removed,  and  after  some  reasoning 
it  was  foimd  that  the  complainer  was  equally  guilty  in  scolding  at 
the  time,  and  if  the  one  must  be  publicly  rebidLed  before  the 
congregation,  the  other  must  be  also  there  rebuked.  Two  elders, 
Thomas  Aitduson  and  John  Smith,  were  sent  out  to  confer  with 
them,  and  to  exhort  them  to  take  up  their  private  quarrels,  and  to 
tell  them  that  [as]  the  scolding  was  known  to  but  a  few,  and 
so  had  not  given  offence  to  the  public  congregation,  the  session  was 
willing  that  it  should  go  no  further.  The  elders  having  returned 
from  them,  [j.  e."]  Archibald  Anderson  and  Elizabeth  Brother- 
stone his  wife,  did  report,  that,  say  what  they  could,  the  foresaid 
Archibald  insisted  to  have  a  rebuke  given  to  Elizabeth  Trunnoch 
before  the  congregation,  and  to  have  her  fined  for  the  fault.  The 
session,  having  maturely  considered  the  affidr,  concluded  that 
Elizabeth  Trunnoch  should,  upon  her  knees,  before  the  session^ 
beg  pardon  of  Ood  for  the  sin  of  scolding  and  taking  away  her 
neighbour's  good  name,  and  after  being  on  her  feet,  she  should 

^  Th«  tnmblet  from  the  meeting-hoiuM  at  Col^gham  and  two  Ofighbcmring  pariahea,  lad 
to  tbair  being  ontirelj  anppreued  bj  tba  ann  of  tba  goTeromant  in  Maroh  1700  [q.  ▼.] 
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MM.  crave  the  complainer'B  pardon,  and  restore  her  her  good  name 
again.  Likewise  it  was  concluded  that,  seeing  the  complainer 
was  equally  goilty  in  scolding,  she  should,  upon  her  knees,  before 
the  session,  beg  pardon  of  God  for  that  sin.  They  being  asked  in, 
the  sentence  of  the  session  was  intimated  to  them,  which  was 
obeyed  by  both,  as  was  appointed ;  which  being  done,  they  were 
gravely  rebuked  for  their  scandalous  speeches  one  to  another^  and 
exhorted  to  agree  better  for  the  future,  and  to  make  conscience  of 
bridling  their  tongues,  certifying  them  that  if  they  should  be  found 
guilty  again  of  the  like,  they  should  meet  with  a  more  public 
reproof. 

ConsideriDg  the  style  of  public  feeling  which  dictated  and 
sanctioned  such  strictness,  one  is  surprised  at  the  character  of  the 
offences,  as  well  as  their  frequency.  How  was  it  that,  while  such 
a  view  was  taken  of  the  Sunday,  there  were  so  many  instances  of 
breaking  it  by  '  gaming  at  the  bob  and  penny  game,'  by  gathering 
fuel,  cutting  cabbage,  drying  nets,  and  rioting  in  public-houses? 
Why,  whiTe  drunkenness  was  so  hardly  looked  on,  were  there  so 
many  instances  of  it  at  all  times  of  the  week  ?  ,  Seeing,  too,  that 
the  elders  had  so  much  power,  how  should  it  have  been  that 
one  challenged  by  an  elder  with  cabbage-gathering  on  a  Sunday, 
answered  insolenfly, '  What  have  ye  to  do  with  it?'  and, '  Who  will 
nail  n&y  lug  to  the  Tron  for  it  ?'  When  society  bore  so  generally 
a  Christian  tone,  how  happened  it  that  William  Dewar,  fiurmer  in 
Horsley,  should  have  been  so  pagan-like  as  to  take  a  lamb  firom 
his  flock,  and  put  its  head  on  the  top  of  his  chimney,  as  a  charm 
against  the  liver-crook  in  his  flock  ?  We  must  suppose  that  there 
was  always  in  those  days  a  great  party  in  the  opposition  against 
the  religious  and  moral  authorities  of  the  land,  its  force  being 
what  at  once  called  forth  and  seemed  to  justify  the  severity  we 
now  remark  upon  vrith  so  much  surprise.  In  short,  the  barbarous 
tendencies  of  the  country  were  still  very  great. 

Cases  of  imputed  witchcraft  occupied  a  large  share  of  attention 
at  the  session  of  Coldingham.  The  parish  had  been  rather 
remarkable  for  its  witches.  Soon  after  Mr  Dysart's  induction  as 
minister.  Sir  Alexander  Home  of  Benton,  an  heritor  of  the  parish, 
but  notedly  a  weak  man,  wrote  to  Lord  Polwarth,  informing  him 
of  the  late  great  increase  of  this  offence  in  the  district.  His 
father,  as  sheriff,  had  at  one  time  *  caused  bum  seven  or  eight  of 
them ; '  but  none  had  been  apprehended  since,  and  it  was  owing 
to  'the  slackness  of  judges'  that  there  were  now  so  many  of  bad 
fame  for  that  crime  in  the  parish.    'I  know,'  says  Sir  Alexander, 
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'  your  lordship  is  inclined  to  do  justice/  being  of  the  now  pre-  un. 
dominant  professions  in  religion;  90  'it  is  only  proper  for  yonr 
lordship  to  take  notice  of  it/  He  adds : '  If  some  were  apprehended, 
more  would  come  to  light ;  *  and  he  ends  by  offering  to  send  a 
list.  In  September  1698,  Mr  Dysart  got  into  great  vigour  about 
this  class  of  cases.  '  Margaret  Polwart,  in  Coldingham,  haying  a 
sick  child,  was  using  charms  and  sorcery  for  its  recovery;  and 
Jean  Hart,  a  suspected  witch,  was  employed  in  the  affair;  and  also 
Alison  Nisbet,  who  had  been  lately  scratched,  or  had  blood  drawn 
above  the  breath,  by  some  one  who  had  suspected  her  of  witch- 
craft. One  of  the  witnesses  declared,  that  she  saw  Jean  Hart 
holding  a  candle  in  her  left  hand,  and  moving  her  right  hand 
about,  and  heard  her  mutter  and  whisper  much,  but  did  notunder-^ 
stand  a  word  that  she  said.  Another  declared,  that  ''she  (the 
witness)  did  not  advise  Maif^aret  Polwart  to  send  for  Jean  Hart; 
but  she  heard  her  say.  That  thief,  Christian  Happer,  had  wronged 
her  child,  and  that  she  would  give  her  cow  to  have  her  child 
better;  and  that  witness  answered,  that  they  that  chant  cannot 
charm,  or  they  that  lay  on  cannot  take  off  the  disease,  or  they 
that  do  wrong  to  any  one  cannot  recover  them."  Mai^;aret 
Polwart  was  publicly  rebuked.'  ^ 

Till  this  day,  it  could  not  be  said  that  Oreat  Britain  had  wholly  An.  sou 
submitted  to  William  and  Mary.  For  nearly  three  years  past, 
one  small  part  of  it — situated  within  one-and-twenty  miles  of  the 
capital  of  Scotland — ^had  held  out  for  EJng  James;  and  it  only 
now  yielded  upon  good  terms  for  the  holders.  This  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  place  was  no  ancestral  castle,  resting 
on  the  resources  of  a  great  lord,  but,  in  reality,  one  of  the  state 
fortresses,  which  fortune  had  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  few  bold 
spirits,  having  no  sort  of  authority  to  take  or  retain  possession  of  it.- 

The  place  in  question  was  that  singular  natural  curiosity,  the 
islet  of  the  Bass,  situated  a  couple  of  miles  off  the  coast  of 
East  Lothian,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  As  well 
known,  while  rising  a  column  of  pure  trap  straight  out  of  the  sea, 
it  shelves  down  on  one  side  to  a  low  diff,  where  there  is  a  chain 
of  fortifications,  with  a  difficult  landing-place  underneath.  The 
late  government  had  employed  this  fortalice  as  a  state-prison, 
chiefly   for    troublesome  west-country   dergymen.     After   the 

*  Th«  abovt,  and  some  other  coriotu  extncU  from  tho  parish  ngistar  of  CoWingham,  are 
giren  m  an  intweatiiig  TohiiDe,  antitled  ffuiofj  of  the  Priwy  nf  CMingkam.  Bj 
WiDiain  Kfaig  Hunter.     Edinhoigh,  1868. 
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!««•  Revolution^  the  new  government  sent  some  of  Dundee's  officen 
to  undergo  its  restraints.  On  the  15th  of  June  1691,  while 
most  of  the  little  garrison  vere  employed  outside  in  landing 
coal,  four  of  these  prisoners^  named  Middleton,  HalybortoD, 
Roy,  and  Dunbar,  closed  the  gates,  and  took  possession  of  the 
fortress.  Next  evening,  they  were  joined  by  Crawford  younger 
of  Ardmillan,  with  his  servant  and  two  Irish  seamen.  The  Privy 
Council  at  Edinbui^h  was  greatly  enraged,  but  it  had  no  mettts 
of  reducing  the  place.  It  conld  only  put  a  goard  on  the  sbore  to 
prevent  intercourse  with  the  land,  and  make  a  couple  of  armed 
boats  craise  about  to  intercept  marine  communications. 

Months  elapsed.  The  Jacobite  garrison  led  a  merry  life  amidst 
the  clouds  of  sea-birds  which  were  .their  only  associates.  There 
was  no  lack  of  stirring  adventura  Young  Ardmillan  went  off  in 
a  boat,  and  brought  in  a  load  of  provisions.  Others  contrived  to 
join  them,  till  they  were  sixteen  men  in  all.  A  Danish  galliot 
came  under  their  guns  one  day,  ignorant  of  what  had  happened, 
and  was  sacked  of  all  it  contained.  Predatory  boat-parties,  which 
went  out  by  night,  laid  all  the  coast  between  the  Tyne  and  the 
Tay  imder  contributioa  The  government,  for  a  time,  seemed 
powerless.  The  island  was  too  far  from  the  land  to  be  thence 
bombarded ;  ships'  cannon  could  not  mark  at  its  cliff-built  towers. 
The  garrison,  having  plenty  of  ammunition,  were  on  their 
own  part  formidable.  After  an  ineffectual  bdeaguerment  of 
upwards  of  two  years,  a  small  war-vessel  called  the  Lion,  with  a 
dogger  of  six  guns,  and  a  large  boat  from  Kirkcaldy,  came  to 
cruise  off  the  island;  but  by  this  time  their  friends  in  France 
were  interested  in  their  welfare,  and  in  August  1698,  a  frigate  of 
twelve  guns  came  up  to  the  Bass,  and  anchored  under  its  cannon. 
At  sight  of  it,  the  government  vessels  disappeared.  Large 
succours  were  thus  given.  Some  months  after,  a  Dunkirk  privateer 
came  in  like  manner,  but  was  attacked  by  the  Lion,  and  beaten. 

The  only  very  painfrd  occurrence  for  the  besieged  was  the 
seixure  of  a  person  named  Trotter,  who  had  supplied  them  with 
provisions.  To  frighten  them,  his  execution  was  ordered  to  take 
place  at  Castleton,  in  sight  of  the  isle.  While  the  preparations 
were  making,  a  shot  from  the  Bass  broke  up  the  assemblage,  but 
did  not  prevent  the  sacrifice  being  made  at  another  place. 

It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  this  year  that  the  measures  of  the 
government  for  cutting  off  supplies  from  the  Bass  began  sensibly 
to  tell  upon  the  besieged.  When  reduced  to  a  point  near  starva- 
tion, and  treating  with  the  enemy,  Middleton  and  his  companions 
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oontrived  Btill  to  appear  well  off,  and  full  of  good  spiritB.  When  liM. 
the  commissioners  came  to  the  rods,,  the  goremor  gave  them  what 
appeared  a  hearty  lunch  of  French  wine  and  fine  biscnit,  teUiog 
them  to  eat  and  drink  freely,  as  there  was  no  scarcity  of  pro- 
▼isiona  On  their  departure,  he  had  the  walls  bristling  with  old 
muskets,  with  hats  and  coats,  as  if  there  had  been  a  large  garrison. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  cavaliers  of  the  Bass  finidly  came 
off  with  life,  liberty,  and  property — even  with  payment  of  • 
their  arrears  of  aliment  as  prisoners^ — ^and,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  the  unmixed  admiration  and  gpratitnde  of  the  friends  of 
King  James. 

The  Hon.  William  Livingstone  of  Kilsyth,  after  enduring  uaiz. 
almost  every  form  of  captivity  for  several  years,  was  now  at 
length  liberated,  along  with  the  Lord  Bellenden,  both  on  simi- 
lar  conditions — ^namdy,  that  they  should  leave  their  native  land 
for  ever  within  little  more  than  a  month,  under  security  to  the 
extent  of  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  each,  and  engage  thereafter 
in  no  movement  of  any  kind  against  the  existing  government 
We  hear  of  the  two  gentlemen  soon  after  asking  a  short  respite, 
as  the  Dutch  vessel  in  which  they  had  hired  a  passage  from  Leith 
for  Holland,  was  not  yet  ready  to  sail;  and  this  grace  they 
obtained,  but  only  till  the  vessel  should  be  ready. 

Livingstone,  in  his  forlorn  voyage,  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  Jean  Cochrane,  of  the  Ochiltree  &mily,  and  the  widow  of 
Lord  Dundee.  This  union  had  happened  about  a  year  after 
Killiecrankie,  in  consequence  of  Mr  Livingstone  meeting  the 
lady  on  a  visit  at  Colzium  House,  in  Stirlingshire.  As  a  pledge 
of  his  love,  he  presented  her  with  a  ring,  which,  unluckily,  she 
lost  next  day  while  walking  in  the  garden.  This  was  considered 
an  evil  omen.  A  reward  was  offered  to  any  one  who  should  find 
the  bijou,  bnt  all  in  vain. 

The  pair  now  went  with  their  only  child,  an  infant,  to  Botter- 
dam.  One  afternoon,  the  lady  attended  the  Scotch  church  there, 
when  Mr  Robert  Fleming,  the  minister,  was  officiating.  This  is 
a  divine  of  some  celebrity,  on  account  of  a  singular  work  he 
published  in  1701  on  The  Rise  and  Fail  of  the  Papacy,  in  which 
he  announced  the  likelihood  that  the  Ibrench  monarchy  would 
experience  a  humbling  about  the  year  1794.  On  the  present 
occasion,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  story  reported  by  Wodrow,  he 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  discourse,  and  declared  that '  he  was, 
he  knew  not  how,  impressed  with  the  thought  that  some  heavy 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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isH.  and  surpriinDg  accident  was,  wiihin  a  few  honrs,  to  befall  some 
of  the  company  there  present/  * 

Tbis  vaticination,  if  it  ever  was  nttered,  was,  sadly  fnlfilled. 
That  afternoon,  Kilsyth,  his  wife,  and  another  gentleman,  went 
into  the  room  where  the  child  lay  with  its  nurse,  Mrs  MelviUe 
Suddenly,  the  >  roof,  which  was  thickly  covered  with  turf-fud, 
fell  down,  and  buried  the  whole  party.  Elilsyth  and  his  male 
visitor  got  out  alive  and  unhurt,  after  being  under  the  ruins  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  lady,  the  nurse,  and  child,  were 
all  found  dead.  The  bodies  of  Lady  Dundee  and  her  infant 
were  carefully  embalmed,  and  sent  to  be  interred  in  their  own 
country.* 

Much  interest  was  felt  a  century  after,  when  it  was  announced 
(May  1796)  that  the  body  of  this  unfortunate  lady  and  her  babe 
had  been  found  in  peffect  preservation  in  the  vault  of  the 
Viscounts  of  Kilsyth  in  Kilsyth  ChmdL  Some  idle  boys,  having 
made  their  way  into  the  vault,  tore  up  a  lead  ooAa,  and  foand 
a  fresh  one  of  fir  within,  endosing  the  two  bodies  embalmed,  and 
looking  as  fresh  as  if  they  were  only  asleep.  The  shroud  was  dean, 
the  ribbons  of  the  dress  unruffled,  not  a  fold  or  knot  discomposed. 
The  child,  plump,  and  with  the  smile  of  innocence  arrested  on  its 
Ups,  excited  pity  and  admiration  in  every  beholder.  A  patch  on 
the  lady's  temple  concealed  the  wound  which  had  caused  her 
death.  When  the  face  was  uncovered,  *  beautifdl  auburn  hair  and 
a  fine  complexion,  with  a  few  pearly  drops  like  dew  upon  her  hce, 
occasioned  in  the  crowd  of  onlookers  a  sigh  of  silent  wonder;'  so 
says  the  contemporary  account.  There  was  no  descendant  of  the 
family  to  enforce  respect  for  these  remains :  the  husband  of  the 
lady  had,  as  Viscount  Kilsyth,  forfeited  title  and  estate  in  the 
insurrection  of  1716,*  and  his  name  was  no  more.  But  after 
public  curiosity  had  been  satisfied,  a  neighbouring  gentleman 
caused  the  vault  to  be  again  closed. 

There  was  not  yet  an  end  to  the  curious  circumstances  con- 
nected with  Dundee's  widow.    The  year  after  the  discovery  of  the 

^  1  Anaketti,  U.  850.  Wodrow  tells  us  that  Lsdj  Dundee  had  been  very  violent  agaimt 
the  Presbjterians,  and  'need  to  aaj  she  wished  that,  that  day  she  heard  a  Pzeebjteiiaa 
minister,  the  hoose  might  fall  down  and  smother  her,  which  it  did.* 

*  Anakeia  Scotkot  I  187.    Wodrow*s  AnaUeta^  iL  250. 

'  William  liTingstone  snrviTed  his  wife  nearlj  forty  yean.  In  the  Cahdonian  Maratry 
tat  Febmaiy  6,  1788,  Is  this  paragraph:  *We  are  assnred  prirate  letters  are  in  town, 
ghring  aocoont,  that  on  the  12th  of  last  month,  the  Bight  Hon.  the  lata  VisooQat 
Kilsyth  died  at  Rome,  in  an  adTanoed  age,  in  perfect  Judgment,  and  a  Christian  and 
saemplary  resignation.* 
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embalmed  coipses  in  Kilsyth  Church,  a  tenant  of  Colziam  garden,  iMi» 
digging  potatoes,  found  a  small  glittering  object  in  a  dod  of  earth. 
He  soon  discovered  it  to  be  a  ring,  bnt  at  first  concluded  it  was  a 
bauble  of  little  value.  Remembering,  however,  the  story  of  Lady 
Dundee's  ring,  lost  upwards  of  a  century  before,  he  began  to  think 
it  might  be  that  once  dear  pledge  of  affection,  and  soon  ascertained 
that  in  all  probability  it  was  so,  as  within  its  plain  hoop  was 
inscribed  a  posy  exactly  such  as  the  circumstances  would  have 
called  tor— Zovrs  onUy  ff  Euer.  The  lover  and  his  family  and 
name  were  all  gone — ^his  chosen  lay  silent  in  the  funeral  vault : 
but  here  was  the  voice  of  affection  still  crying  from  the  ground, 
and  claiming  from  another  generation  of  men  the  qrmpathy  which 
we  all  fed  in  each  other's  purer  emotions. 

James  Young,  writer  in  Edinburgh,  stated  to  the  Privy  Council  jcm  14. 
that  he  had  been  at  great  pains  and  expense  in  bringing  to 
perfection  'ane  engine  for  writing,  whereby  five  copies  may  be 
done  at  the  same  time,  which  it  is  thought  may  prove  not 
nnuseful  to  the  nation/  He  requested  and  obtained  a  nineteen 
years'  privilege  of  exdusivdy  making  this  'engine'  for  the 
public. 

Young  seems  to  have  been  a  busy-brained  man  of  the  inventive 
and  mechanical  type,  and  as  such,  of  course,  must  have  been  a 
prodigy  to  the  surrounding  sodety  of  his  day.  In  January  1696, 
we  find  him  again  coming  before  the  Privy  Council,  but  this  time 
in  company  with  Patrick  Sibbald,  locksmith,  the  one  as  inventor, 
the  other  as  maker,  of  a  new  lock  of  surprising  accomplishments. 
It '  gives  ane  account  of  how  oft  it  is  opened,  and  consequently 
may  be  very  useful  in  many  cases' — for  example,  'though  the 
key  were  lost,  and  found  by  another  person,  it  discovers  if  that 
person  has  opened '  the  lock ;  if  your  servant  should  steal  the  keyt 
and  take  things  out  of  the  room  or  cabinet,  it  discovers  how  oft 
they  have  done  it ;  if  you  find  one  of  your  servants  is  dishonest, 
but  know  not  whom  to  challenge,  this  lock  may  set  you  on  the 
right  man ;  if  you  have  any  rooms  with  fine  famiture,  pictures, 
glasses,  or  curiosities  if  you  desire  your  servants  not  to  let  any  of 
thdr  acquaintances  iti  to  see  the  room,  lest  they  abuse  or  break 
anything  in  it,  though  you  leave  them  the  key,  as  in  some 
instances  it  is  necessary,  yet  this  lock  discovers  if  they  break  your 
orders,  and  how  oft ;  if  you  be  sick,  and  must  intrust  your  keys 
to  a  servant,  this  lock  discovers  if  he  takes  occasion  when  you  are 
asleep,  to  look  into  your  cabinet,  and  how  oft.'    It  was  conceived 
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im.  that  this  dever  lock '  would  be  for  the  public  good,'  if  it  were 
only  '  to  frighten  servants  into  honesty.'  Wherefore  the  inventor 
and  maker  had  no  hesitation  in  asking  for  an  exclusive  privilege 
of  making  it  for  fifteen  years^  at  the  same  time  agreeing  that  the 
price  of  the  simplest  kind  should  be  not  more  than  fifteen  shillings 
sterling.    The  petition  was  complied  with/ 

There  was  at  this  time  at  Orange  Park,  near  Edinburgh^  a 
house  called  the  Home  of  Curiosities,  the  owner  of  which  made  an 
exhibition  of  it,  and  professed  to  have  new  articles  on  view  eveiy 
month  of  the  passing  summer.  A  colloquy  between  Quentin  and 
Andrew*  gives  an  account  of  it,  from  which  it  appears  that  one 
of  the  most  prominent  articles  was  the  ingenious  lock  above 
described.  Another  was  the  afore-mentioned  writing-engine,  but 
now  described  as  calculated  to  produce  fifteen  or  sixteen  copies  by 
one  effort  with  the  pen,  and  so  proving  'an  excellent  medium 
between  printing  and  the  common  way  of  writing.'  A  third  was 
thus  described  by  Andrew ;  'They  took  me  up  to  a  darkened  room, 
where,  having  a  hole  bored  through  the  window,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  upon  which  they  had  fixed  a  convex  lens,  the  objects 
that  were  really  without  were  represented  within,  with  their  proper 
shapes,  colours,  and  motions,  reversed,  upon  a  white  board,  so 
that,  it  being  a  very  dear  sunshiny  day,  I  saw  men,  women,  and 
ehildren  walking  upon  the  road  witii  their  feet  upwards;  and  they 
told  me,  the  dearer  the  day,  it  does  the  better.'  It  may  be 
inferred  with  tolerable  confidence  that  this  House  of  Curiosities 
was  a  speculation  of  James  Young,  the  inventor  of  the  lock  and 
writing-engine. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  feeling  of  strangeness  expressed  in  this 
brochure  towards  sdentific  toys  with  winch  we  are  now  familiar. 
Much  is  made  of  a  Magical  Lantern,  whereby  pictures  of  Scara- 
mouch, Actson,  and  Diana,  and  twenty  pthers, '  little  broader  than 
a  ducatoon,^  are  '  magnified  as  big  as  a  man.'  Eohui^s  Fiddle, 
which,  being  hung  in  a  wiadow,  '  gives  a  pleasant  sound  like  an 
orgBH,  and  a  variety  of  notes  all  the  day  over,'  is  descanted  upon 
with  equal  gusto.  '  Sometimes  it  gives  little  or  no  satisfaction,' 
Andrew  admits;  '  but  when  I  was  there,  it  happened  to  do  very  well.' 
There  is  also  a  very  animated  accoxmt  of  a  machine  for  telling  how 
far  you  have  traveUed^the  modem  and  well-known  pedometer. 

*  Privj  Cotmcil  Beoord. 

'  A  Sammm's  DivertiiemetU  of  MathenuUieal  and  Mechanical  Curioiitieij  being  an 
Aeeownt  of  the  Things-  seen  at  the  House  of  Curiosities,  near  Orange  Park,  Edinborgb : 
Janifs  Wfttion;    1695. 
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One  of  the  articles  for  the  month  of  Jnne  was  of  snch  a  kind  imi. 
that,  if  reprodnced,  it  would  even  now  be  original  and  surprising. 
It  is  a  Horizontal  Elastic  Pacing  Saddle — ^horisontal,  because  it 
had  fonr  pins  to  keep  it  level;  elastic,  because  of  four  steel 
springs;  and  pacing,  because  designed  to  make  one  have  the 
sensation  and  experiences  of  pacing  while  in  reality  trotting. 
'  I  saw  it  tried  by  three  or  four  gentlemen,  who  all  gave  good 
approbation  of  it.' 

Another  of  the  June  artides  serves  to  shew  that  the  principle  of 
the  revolver  is  no  new  invention.  It  is  here  called  David  Dun^s 
Machine,  being  a  gun  composed  of  ten  barrels,  with  forty  breeches 
adapted  to  the  ends  of  the  barrels,  'somewhat  like  that  of  a  rifled 
gnn.'  '  The  breeches  are  previously  charged,  and  in  half  a 
minnte  you  may  wheel  them  all  about  by  tens,  and  fire  them 
through  the  ten  barrela' 

Amongst  the  other  articles  now  well  known  are — a  Swimming- 
belt — a  Diving  Ark,  identical  with  the  Diving  Bell  since 
re-invented — a  Humbling  Mirror,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
reflect  a  human  being  in  a  squat  form — and  the  Automatical 
Virginals,  which  seem  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  barrel- 
organ  with  clock-work.  *  It  plays  only  foreign  springs,  but  I 
am  told  it  might  be  made  to  play  Scots  tunes.'  There  was  also 
the  now  little-heard-of  toy  called  Kircher*e  Disfigured  Pictures. 
A  sheet  of  strangely  confiised  colouring  being  laid  down  on  a 
table,  a  cylinder  of  polished  metal  is  set  down  in  the  midst  of  it, 
and  in  this  you  then  see  reflected  from  the  sheet  a  correct  picture 
of  some  beautiful  object.  'There  happened  to  be  an  English 
gentleman  there,  who  told  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
now  in  Oxford  College.'  It  was  a  toy,  be  it  remarked,  in  some 
vogue  at  this  time  among  the  Jacobites,  as  it  enabled  them  to 
keep  portraits  of  the  exiled  royal  &mily,  without  apprehension 
of  their  being  detected  by  the  Lord  Advocate. 

Not  long  after,,  we  find  Yoong  coming  forward  with  an 
invention  of  a  much  more  remarkable  kind  than  either  the 
detective-lock  or  the  manifold  writing-engine.  He  stated 
(July  23,  1696)  that  he  had  invented,  and  with  great  expense 
perfected,  'ane  engine  for  weaving,,  never  before  practised  in 
any  nation,  whereby  several  sorts  of  cloths  may  be  manufactured 
without  manual  operation  or  weavingJooms/  He  had  '  actually 
made  doth  thereby,  before  many  of  the  ingenious  of  this  king- 
dom.' He  believed  that  this  engine  might,  with  due  encourage- 
ment, prove  highly  useful,  'especially  for  the  trade  to  Africa 
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18M.  and  the  Indies/  and  therefore  petitioned  the  Privy  Conncil  for 
the  privileges  of  a  mannfaetorjr  and  for  a  patent  right.  The 
Lords  complied  with  his  request,  giving  him  exclusive  use  of  hia 
machine  for  thirteen  years. 

On  the  12ih  December  1695,  Nicohis  Dupin,  whom  we  have 
seen  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  of 
paper  in  Scotland,  comes  before  na  in  the  character  of  a  mechani- 
cal inventor.  He  professed,  in  association  with  some  ingenioui 
artists,  and  after  much  cost  and  travel  in  foreign  parts,  to  have 
'  brought  to  perfection  the  yet  never  before  known  art  and  mystery 
of  drawing  water  out  of  coal-pit&'  '  In  twenty  fathoms  deep,'  says 
he,  *  we  can  raise  in  two  minutes'  time  a  ton  of  water,  provided  the 
pit  or  she/t  will  admit  of  two  such  casks  to  pass  one  another/ 
It  was  done  easily,  the  work  being  performed  'by  the  true 
proportions  and  rules  of  hydrostaticks,  hydronewmaticks,  and 
hydrawliacks.' ^  The  machine  was  calculated  to  be  useful  for 
'  all  manner  of  corn-mills  work,  where  water  is  scarce  or  frozen,* 
for  'we  can  grind  by  one  man's  hand  as  much  as  any  water-mill 
doth.'  It  was  adapted  '  for  draining  of  lochs  [lakes]  or  bringing 
of  water  to  any  place  where  water  jb  wanting,'  and  '  for  dearing 
of  harbour-mouths  from  great  rocks  or  sand.'  '  In  a  short  time, 
any  vast  weight  that  seems  to  be- past  lifting  by  men's  strength, 
this  our  engine  shall  lift  by  one  man's  strength,  more  than 
twenty  men  shall  do,  being  present  altogether  to  the  same  lift.' 
Our  mechanist  had  also  a  smaller  engine,  with  the  same  economy 
of  power,  for  a  more  household  sort  of  work,  such  as  mincing  of 
tallow  for  candles,  '  ane  very  exact  way  of  cutting  tobacco,'  for 
cutting  of  tanner's  bark,  &c., '  without  the  assistance  of  either 
wind  or  water.'  Several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  said  to 
be  ready  to  treat  with  the  inventor  for  the  draining  of  certain 
drowned  coal-pits;  but  it  was  necessary,  before  such  work  was 
undertaken,  that  the  engines  should  be  protected  by  a  patent. 
On  his  petition,  the  Privy  Council  granted  a  patent  for  eleven 
years.* 

Two  years  later  (1696)  Mr  David  Boss,  son  of  a  deceased 
provost  of  Inverness,  succeeded,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  in  dis- 
covering -a  perpetuum  mobile.  He  divnlged  his  plan  to  certain 
persons,  his  neighbours,  who  consequently  prepared  to  enter  into 
a  bond  or  oath,  giving  assurance  that  they  should  not,  by  word, 
write,  or  sign,  divulge  the  secret  before  the  inventor  should  obtain 

•  Nicolas*!  spelling  is  htrt  given  UterataL  »  PriTj  Coundl  Record. 
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a  patent^  unless  he  should  himself  do  so,  or  should  be  removed  im. 
from  the  world,  'in  which  it  shall  be  both  lawful  and  expedient 
that  we  discover  the  same.'^ 

We  get  an  idea  of  what  was  at  this  time  considered  a  fair  price  iult  i<t 
for  land  in  proportion  to  rent  in  Scotland,  &om  a  case  now  before 
the  Court  of  Session.  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Pennecuik  and  Archibald 
Primrose  of  Dalmeny  had  bought  the  baronies  of  Nicolson  and 
Xiasswade  at  a  roup  or  auction,  the  one  estate  at  twenty^four, 
the  other  at  twenty-two  year^  purchase,  which  they  afUorwards 
represented  as  '  a  dear  rata'  There  being  a  doubt  as  to  the  party 
who  should  receive  the  price,  the  purchasers  would  have  to  pay  six 
per  cent  on  the  purchase-money,  by  way  of  interest,  until  that 
point  was  settled,  while  only  realising  about  four  per  cent,  for  their 
outlay :  hence  they  applied  to  the  court  for  leave  to  consign  the 
money — which  was  refused.* 

Among  numberless  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  church  kcm. 
now  established  by  law,  one  of  a  trivial  yet  characteristic  nature 
occurred  in  this  and  the  preceding  month,  when  several  students 
and  others  made  a  practice  of  interrupting  the  minister  of  Old 
Aberdeen  by  striking  up  the  doxdogy  in  several  comers  of  the 
church,  at  the  moment  he  was  pronouncing  the  benediction.  In 
the  chaise  brought  against  them,  October  8,  before  the  Privy 
Council,  it  was  alleged  that  this  must  have  been  done  merely  to 
disturb  the  congregation  and  vex  the  minister,  as  being  a  Presby- 
terian, albeit  they  could  not  but  know  that  Presbyterians  do 
nowhere  condemn  the  doxology,  'which,  where  it  is  in  use,  is 
reverently  regarded,  and  never  offered  to  be  interrupted  by  any 
good  Christian/  It  was  likewise  alleged  of  the  same  young  men 
that  they  were  in  the  custom  of  offering  affronts  and  indignities 
to  the  elders  at  their  meetings  'by  hootings,  bellowings,  throwing 
of  stones,  and  offering  to  rabUe  them  when  they  walk  on  the 
streets.' 

Three  of  the  accused,  having  appeared  and  made  submission, 
were  absolved.  The  other  three^  not  having  appeared,  were  put 
to  the  horn,  and  their  goods  escheat.* 

Lord  Lindsay's  r^ment  was  now  quartered  in  Olasgow,  under  oer.  vl 
the  temporary  command  of  Major  James  Menzies,  whom,  from  his 

'  From  '  a  doable  of  Uio  otth  *  in  the  KUravoek  Pitjmy  SpaUL  Club  pobBoatioD,  p.  887. 
'  FonBtabibAU*!  LttMam,  i.  629i  *  Privy  Gonndl  Reoord. 
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liM.  name,  we  may  condnde  to  have  been  of  Highland  birth.  Some  of 
the  towns-people  had  been  apprehended  by  the  major  as  deserters, 
and  put  into  confinement,  whence  they  claimed  the  protection  of 
the  magistrates,  who  qnickly  interceded  in  their  behalf,  requesting 
that  the  allq;ed  culprits  might  be  brought  before  them  for  sn 
investigation  of  the  casa  This  being  pointedly  refbsed  by  the 
major,  the  magistrates  issoed  a  formal  edict  demanding  that  the 
men  might  be  produced ;  but  this  the  major  treated  with  the  same 
contempt  They  then  sent  a  civil  request  for  a  conference  on  the 
ease,  and  the  major  having  consented,  the  provost,  two  bailies, 
and  Mr  Bobert  Park,  the  town-clerk,  met  Memdes  and  three  of 
his  captains  in  the  town-clerk's  chamber. 

The  conference  commenced  with  a  request  in  gentle  terms  firom 
the  provost,  that  the  people  might  be  brought  forward,  and  in  this 
request  Mr  Park  very  civilly  joined.  An  altercation  then  took 
place  between  the  major  and  the  town-derk,  the  former  calling 
the  latter  a  fool,  the  latter  in  retom  calling  the  major  an  ass,  who, 
then  losing  patience,  struck  the  man  of  peace  with  his  cane.  A 
heavy  blow  of  the  fist  of  the  town-derk  was  instantly  replied  to  by 
the  major  with  a  lunge  of  his  sword,  whereupon  Mr  Park  fell 
dead  at  his  feet 

There  was  immediately  a  great  hubbub  in  the  chamber,  and  it 
soon  spread  to  the  streets,  into  which  Menzies  rushed  without  hat 
or  wig,  and  with  the  bloody  sword  in  his  hand.  He  called  his 
men — ^he  planted  them  three-deep  across  the  chief  line  of  street, 
to  stop  the  mob,  and,  mounting  his  horse  at  the  Grorbals,  fled 
amain. 

Mr  Francis  Montgomery,  a  member  of  the  Priv^  Coundl,  was 
in  Glasgow  at  the  time.  He  readily  concurred  with  the  magis- 
trates in  authorising  three  dtizens  to  porsne  the  murderer.  They 
were  John  Anderson  of  Dowhill,*  John  Gillespie,  merchant^  and 
Bobert  Stevenson,  glazier.  As  they  travelled  along  the  line  of  the 
Clyde  on  Menzies's  track,  they  were  joined  by  Peter  Paterson, 
late  bailie  of  Benfirew.  Anderson  alone  wais  armed;  he  had  two 
pistols. 

The  unfortunate  major  was  traced  to  the  house  of  RainhiU, 
where,  entering  the  garden,  the  pursuers  soon  found  him.  Gillespie, 
who  had  got  one  of  Anderson^s  pistols,  accompanied  by  Steven- 
son, advanced  upon  the  murderer,  who  came  up  with   a  fierce 

'  *  James  Peedie  of.Bougliill  and  John  Anderson  of  Dowhill  were  the  first  merehanta  who 
hronght  a  loading  of  cberrj-aack  into  this  aty.'^M*  Ure^i  ffigt.  Glasg^  p.  250. 
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oountenance^  asking  what  was  the  matter.  Patenon  told  him  there  mk 
had  heen  a  man  slain  in  Glasgow,  and  the  murderer  was  supposed 
to  be  here :  '  If  you  be  he,'  added  Paterson, '  may  God  forgive  you ! ' 
Menzies  replied:  'It  is  no  business  of  yours;'  whereupon  one  of 
the  others  called  out:  'Dowhill,  here  is  the  man/  Then  the 
major,  drawing  his  sword,  and  using  a  horrible  imprecation,  came 
forward,  crying :  '  What  have  the  rascals  to  do  with  me  ? '  The 
men  retreated  before  him,  and  a  pistol  was  fired  in  self-defence, 
by  which  Menzies  was  slain.  When  Paterson  returned  a  minute 
after,  he  found  him  lying  on  his  back,  dead,  with  his  drawn  sword 
across  his  breast. 

Strange  to  say,  Henry  Fletcher,  brother  of  Lord  Salton,  and 
liieutenant-colonel  Hume,  for  the  interest  of  his  majesty's  forces, 
raised  a  prosecution  against  the  three  Glasgow  citizens  for  murder. 
It  ended  in  a  verdict  of  Not  proven} 

Previous  to  1705,  when  the  first  professor  of  anatomy  was  oct. 
appointed  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  there  were  only  a  few 
irregular  attempts  in  the  Scottish  capital  to  give  instructions  in 
that  department  of  medical  education.  We  first  hear  of  dissection 
of  the  dead  body  in  our  city  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1694,  a 
little  before  which  time  the  celebrated  Dr  Archibald  Pitcaim  had 
left  a  distinguished  position  as  professor  of  medicine  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Leyden,  and  marrying  an  Edinburgh  lady,  had  been  induced 
finally  to  settle  there  in  practice.  On  the  14di  October,  Pitcaim 
wrote  to  his  friend,  Dr  Robert  Gray  of  London,  that  he  was  taking 
part  in  an  efibrt  to  obtain  subjects  for  dissection  firom  the  town- 
council,  requesting  firom  them  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  in 
the  correction-house  called  Paul's  Work,  and  have  none  to  bury 
them.  '  We  offer,'  he  says,  '  to  wait  on  these  poor  for  nothing,  and 
bury  them  after  dissection  at  our  own  chaises,  which  now  the 
town  does;  yet  there  is  great  opposition  by  the  chief  surgeons, 
who  neither  eat  hay  nor  suffer  the  oxen  to  eat  it  I  do  propose, 
if  this  be  granted,  to  make  better  improvements  in  anatomy  than 
have  been  made  at  Leyden  these  thirty  years;  for  I  think  most  or 
all  anatomists  have  neglected  or  not  known  what  was  most  useful 
for  a  physician.' 

The  person  ostensibly  moving  in  this  matter  was  Mr  Alexander 
Monteith,  an  eminent  surgeon,  and  a  friend  of  Pitcaim  In 
compliance  with  his  request,  the  town-council  (October  24)  gave 

*  ArDot*s  Crimmal  TriaU,  p.  168. 
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I.  him  a  grant  of  the  dead  bodies  of  those  dying  in  the  correetioD- 
house,  and  of  fbuodlinga  who  die  od  the  breast,  allowing  at  the 
■ame  time  a  room  for  dissectioD,  and  freedom  to  inter  the  renuiu 
in  the  College  Kirk  cemetery,  fant  stipulating  that  lie  buy  the 
intestines  within  forty-eight  hoars,  and  the  remainder  of  the  bodr 
within  ten  days,  and  that  his  prelections  should  only  be  dniing  the 
winter  half  of  the  year. 

Monteith's  brethren  did  not  present  any  opposition  to  his  more- 
ment  generally ;  they  only  disrelished  his  getting  the  Conndl'i 
gift  exclusively  to  himself.  Proposing  to  give  demonstratioDB  in 
anatomy  also,  they  preferred  a  petition  to  the  town-cxrancil,  asking 
the  unclaimed  bodies  of  persons  dying  in  the  streets,  and  foimd- 
lings  who  died  off  the  breast;  and  the  request  was  complied  with, 
on  condition  of  their  undertaking  to  hare  a  regular  anatomical 
theatre  ready  befclre  the  term  of  Michaelmas  1697.' 

Snch  were  the  b^nnings  of  the  medical  school  of  Edinbnrgh. 

'Ctuimmt'i  Lift  t/Riiddimm,f.  30.     B«ir*r'i  ifitf.  Uair.  a/ESmb»ryli,  iL  153. 
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DuBiiro  this  period,  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  in  a  marked 
degree  subordinate  to  those  of  England.  The  king,  absorbed  in 
continental  wars  and  continental  politics,  paid  little  attention  to 
his  northern  kingdom  ;  he  left  it  chiefly  to  the  care  of  its  state- 
ofBoers,  nsin^  as  a  medium  of  his  own  influence,  William  Carstares, 
a  Presbyterian  minister  of  extraordinaiy  worthy  sincerity^  and 
prudence,  who  had  gained  his  entire  esteem  and  confidence, 
and  who  usually  attended  him  wherever  he  was.  A  parlia- 
ment which  sat  in  May  1695,  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
investigation  of  the  Glencoe  massacre,  and  with  measures  con- 
nected with  the  rising  commercial  enterprise  of  the  country, 
including  the  formation  of  a  native  bank,  and  that  of  a  company 
for  tradmg  with  Africa  and  the  Indie&  The  latter  of  tiiese 
spectilations  was  worked  out  in  an  expedition  to  Darien,  and  an 
attempted  settlement  there,  which,  through  Epglish  mercantile 
jealousy,  and  the  king's  indifference  to  Scottish  interests,  ended 
80  unfortunately  as  greatly  to  incense  the  Scottish  nation,  and 
increase  the  party  disaffected  to  the  Revolution  government  The 
misery  hence  arising  was  increased  by  a  dearth  from  a  succes- 
sion of  bad  seasons  Nevertheless,  this  period  will  be  found  in 
our  chronicle  to  have  been  remarkable  for  the  establishment 
of  manufactories  of  various  kinds,  and  for  various  other 
industrial  enterprises,  shewing  that  the  national  energies  were 
beginning  to  take  a  decidedly  new  direction.  At  the  same 
time,  instances  of  deplorable  superstition,  crueltv,  and  intolerance 
were  sufficiently  numerous  to  attest  that  the  days  of  barbarism 
were  not  past. 

Incessant  efforts  were  made  by  the  Jacobite  party  to  procure 
the  restoration  of  King  James,  and  the  discontents  excited  by 
Darien  were  greatly  favourable  to  their  views.  Yet  the  heart 
of  the  middle  class  throughout  the  more  important  provinces 
remained  firm  in  Presbyterianism,  for  which  the  Revolution 
government  was  the  sole  guarantee ;  and  in  this  lay  an  insuper- 
able bar  to  all  reactionary  projects.  A  war  against  France, 
which  had  begun  immediately  after  the  Revolution  (May 
1689),  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  September  1697,  by 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  which  included  an  acknowledgment 
by  Louis  XIV.  of  the  title  of  King  William  to  Uie  English 
throne.  The  exiled  king,  old  and  abandoned  to  ascetic 
devotion,  indulged  a  hope  that  he  would  outlive  William, 
and  be  then  quietly  recalled.  He  died,  however,  in  September 
1701,  with  only  the  assurance  of  the  French  king  in  favour 
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of  the  restoration  of  his  son.  William  survived  him  but  a 
few  months,  dying  of  a  fever  and  arae  on  the  8th  March  1702. 
His  vigorous  talents,  his  courage,  his  essential  mildness  and 
tolerance,  abated  as  they  were  by  an  unpopular  coldness  of 
manners^  are  amply  recognised  in  English  history;  among  the 
Scots,  while  Presbyterians  thank  him  for  the  establishment  of 
their  church,  there  is  little  feeling  regarding  the  Dutch  king, 
besides  a  strong  resentment  of  his  concern  in  the  affairs  of 
Glenqoe  and  Darien. 


IMS. 

17.  This  day,  being  Sunday,  the  Catholics  of  Edinburgh  were  so  bold 
as  to  hold  a  meeting  for  worship  in  the  Canongi^te.  It  was  fallen 
upon  and  'dissipat'  by  the  authorities,  and  the  priest,  Mr  David 
Fairfoul,  with  James  De  Canton  and  James  Morris,  fencing- 
masters,  and  John  Wilson  of  Spango,  were  committed  to  prison, 
while  the  Lord  Advocate  obtained-  a  list  of  other  persons  present 
The  Privy  Coundl  ordered  the  four  prisoners  to  be  carried  firom 
the  Canongate  to  the  Edinburgh  Tolbooth,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  take  what  steps  it  might  think  meet  regarding  the  list 
of  worshippers. 

On  the  28th  February,  the  Council  permitted  the  liberation  of 
the  two  fencing-masters,  on  assurance  of  their  doing  nothing  offen- 
sive to  the  government  in  future,  under  a  penalty  of  five  hundred 
merk&  At  the  same  time,  they  ordained  '  Harry  Graham,  and  his 
landlord,  James  Blair,  periwig-maker  in  Niddiy^s^Wynd;  James 
Brown,  son  to  Hugh  Brown,  chirurgeon,  and  the  said  Hugh  his 
father;  John  Abercrombie,  merchant  in  Edinbuigh,  and  John 
Lamb  in  the  Water  of  Leith,  to  give  bond  in  the  same  terms  and 
under  the  same  penalty;'  else  to  be  kept  in  prison.  Orders  were 
given  to  search  for  John  Laing,  writer,  John  Gordon,  writer,  and 
James  Scott  in  the  Canongate,  ^  who,  being  also  at  the  said  meeting, 
have  absconded.'  The  priest  Fairfonl  was  treated  with  unexpected 
mercy,  being  liberated  on  condition  of  banishment,  not  to'  return 
under  a  penalty  of  three  hundred  pounds  sterling.* 

i».  Bobert  Davidson,  merchant  in  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire,  represented 
to  the  Privy  Council  that  he  had  been  in  a  good  way  of  merchan- 
dise, and  proprietor  of  a  two-story  house,  when  in  the  beginning 
of  December  last  some  of  Lord  Carmichael's  dragoons  were 
quartered  upon  him,  and  deposited  their  powder  in  one  of  his  low 
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rooms.  As  they  were  one  morning  dividing  fche  powder,  it  caoghfc  lew. 
fire,  and  demolished  the  honae,  together  with  his  whole  merchan- 
dise and  household  plenishing,  carrying  the  bed  whereon  he  and 
his  family  lay  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  seriously  injuring  a 
relative  who  was  living  with  him  at  the  time,  and  for  the  cost  of 
whose  cnre  he  was  answerable.  Robert  petitioned  for  some  com- 
pensation, and  the  Council — ^following  its  role  of  a  vicarious 
beneficence — allowed  him  to  raise  a  voluntary  collection  at  the 
church-doors  of  Aberdeenshire  and  the  two  adjacent  counties.^ 

There  never,  perhaps,  was  any  mystic  history  better  attested  fib. 
than  that  of  'the  Rerrick  Spirit.'  The  tenant  of  the  house, 
many  of  his  neighbours,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  several 
other  clei^men,  the  proprietor  of  the  ground  living  half  a 
mile  ofi*,  aU  give  their  testimonies  to  the  various  things  which 
they  'saw,  heard,  and  felt.'  The  air  of  actuality  is  helped  even 
by  the  local  situation  and  its  associations.  It  is  in  the  same 
parish  with  Dundrennan  Abbey,  where  Queen  Mary  spent  her  last 
night  in  Scotland.  It  is  upon  the  same  rock-bound  coast  which 
Scott  has  described  so  graphically  iu  his  tale  of  Guy  Mannerinff, 
which  was  indeed  founded  on  facts  that  occurred  in  this  very 
parish.  Collin,  the  house  of  the  laird,  still  exists,  though 
passed  into  another  family.  Very  probably,  the  house  of  Andrew 
Mackie  himself  would  dso  be  found  by  any  one  who  had  the 
curiosity  to  inquire  for  it;  nor  would  he  fail,  at  the  same  time, 
to  learn  that  the  whole  particulars  of  this  narration  continue  to 
be  fresh  in  popular  recollection,  though  four  generations  have 
passed  away  since  the  event.  Few  narrations  of  the  kind  have 
included  occurrences  and  appearances  which  it  was  more  di£ScaIt 
to  reconcile  with  the  theory  of  trick  or  imposture. 

Andrew  Mackie,  a  mason,  occupied  a  small  farm,  called 
Bing-croft,  on  the  estate  of  Collin,  in  the  parish  of  Rerrick, 
and  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  man 
'honest,  civil,  and  harmless  beyond  many  of  his  neighbours,' 
and  we  learn  incidentally  that  he  had  a  wife  and  some  children. 
In  the  course  of  the  month  of  February  1695,  Andrew  was 
surprised  to  find  his  young  cattle  frequently  loose  in  the  byre, 
and  their  bindings  broken.  Attributing  it  to  their  unruliness, 
he  got  stronger  bindings;  but  stUl  they  were  found  loose  in  the 
morning.    Then  he  removed  the  beasts  to  another  place;   and 
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16M.  when  he  went  to  see  them  next  morning,  he  fonnd  one  bound  up 
with  a  hair  tether  to  the  roof-beam,  so  strait,  that  its  feet  were 
lifted  off  the  groimd.  Just  about  this  time,  too,  the  family  were 
awakened  one  night  with  a  smell  of  smoke;  and  when  they  got 
up,  they  found  a  quantity  of  peats  lying  on  the  floor,  and  partially 
kindled.  It  seemed  evident  that  some  mischievous  agent  was  at 
work  in  Ring-croft;  but  as  yet  nothing  superhuman  was  in  the 
surmises  of  the  family. 

On  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  March,  a  number  of  stones  were 
thrown  in  the  house — 'in  aU  places  of  it' — ^and  no  one  could  tell 
whence  they  came,  or  who  threw  them.  This  continued  during 
day  and  night,  but  mostly  during  the  night,  for  several  days,  the 
stones  often  hitting  the  members  of  the  family,  but  always  sofUy, 
as  if  they  had  less  than  half  their  natural  weight.  A  kind  of  fear 
began  to  take  possession  of  the  little  household,  and  the  father's 
fireside  devotions  waxed  in  earnestness.  Here,  however,  a  new 
fact  was  developed:  the  stone-throwing  was  worst  when  the 
family  was  at  prayers.  On  the  Saturday  evening,  the  family 
being  for  some  time  without,  one  or  two  of  the  children,  on 
entering,  were  startled  to  observe  what  appeared  a  stranger 
sitting  at  the  fireside,  with  a  blanket  about  him.  They  were 
afraid,  and  hesitated;  but  the  youngest,  who  was  only  nine  or 
ten  years  of  age,  chid  the  rest  for  their  timidity,  saying :  *  Let  as 
sain  [bless]  ourselves,  and  fhen  there  is  no  ground  to  fear  it!' 
He  perceived  that  the  blanket  around  the  figure  was  his.  Having 
blessed  himself,  he  ran  forward,  and  pulled  away  the  blanket, 
saying :  '  Be  what  it  ^11,  it  hath  nothing  to  do  with  my  blanket.' 
It  was  found  to  be  a  four-footed  stool  set  on  end,  and  the  blanket 
cast  over  it. 

Attending  church  on  Sunday,  Andrew  Mackie  took  an  oppor- 
tunity, after  service,  of  informing  the  minister,  Mr  Telfair,  how 
his  house  had  been  disturbed  for  the  last  four  days.  The  reverend 
gentleman  consequently  visited  Bing-croft  on  Tuesday.  He  prayed 
twice,  without  experiencing  any  trouble;  but  soon  after,  as  he 
stood  conversing  with  some  people  at  the  end  of  the  bam,  he  saw 
two  stones  fall  on  the  croft  near  by,  and  presently  one  came  from 
the  house  to  tell  that  the  pelting  within  doors  had  become  worse 
than  ever.  He  went  in,  prayed  again,  and  was  hit  several  times 
by  the  stones,  but  without  being  hurt.  After  this  there  was  quiet 
for  several  days.  On  Sunday  it  began  again,  and  worse  than 
before,  for  now  the  stones  were  larger,  and  where  they  hit, 
they   gave   pain.     On    the   ensuing  Wednesday,  the    minister 
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revisited  the  hoxuse,  and  stayed  a  great  part  of  the  nighty  during  to»« 
which  he  was  'greatly  troubled.'  'Stones  and  seyeral  other 
things/  says  he,  'were  thrown  at  me;  I  was  struck  several  times 
on  the  sides  and  shoulders  very  sharply  with  a  great  staffs  so  that 
those  who  were  present  heard  the  noise  of  the  strokea  That 
night  it  threw  off  the  bed-side^  and  rapped  upon  the  chests  and 
boards  as  one  calling  for  access.  As  I  was  at  prayer,  leaning 
on  a  bed-side^  I  felt  something  pressing  up  my  arm.  I,  casting 
my  eyes  thither,  perceived  a  little  white  hand  and  arm^  firom  the 
elbow  down^  but  presently  it  evanished.' 

The  neighbours  now  began  to  come  about  the  house,  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  or  express  sympathy;  and  both  when  they  were 
within  doors,  and  when  they  were  approaching  or  departing,  they 
were  severely  pelted.  Mackie  himself  got  a  blow  from  a  stone, 
which  wounded  his  forehead.  After  several  apparent  efforts  of 
a  visionary  being  to  seize  him  by  the  shoulder,  he  was  griped 
fast  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  'he  thought  something  like 
naQs  scratched  his  skin.'  This,  however,  was  little  in  comparison 
to  what  happened  with  some  of  the  neighbours,  for,  as  attested 
by  'Andrew  Tait  in  Torr,'  they  were  seized  and  dragged  up  and 
down  the  house  by  the  clothea  '  It  griped  one  John  Keig,  miller 
in  Auchencaim,  so  by  the  side,  that  he  entreated  his  neighbours 
to  help :  it  cried  it  would  rive  [tear]  the  side  from  him.  That 
night  it  lifted  the  clothes  off  the  children,  as  they  were  sleeping 
in  bed,  and  beat  them  on  the  hips  as  if  it  had  been  with  one's 
hand^  so  that  all  who  were  in  the  house  heard  it  The  door-bar 
and  other  things  would  go  thorough  the  house,  as  if  a  person  had 
been  carrying  them  in  his  hand ;  yet  nothing  seen  doing  it.  It 
also  rattled  on  chests  and  bed-sides  with  a  staff,  and  made  a  great 
noisa'  '  At  night  it  cried^  "  Whisht !  whisht ! "  at  every  sentence 
in  the  close  of  prayer;  and  it  whistled  so  distinctly,  that  the  dog 
barked  and  ran  to  the  door,  as  if  one  had  been  calling  to  hound 
him.' 

At  the  request  of  the  laird,  Charles  M'Ldlan  of  Collin,  a 
number  of  ministers  put  up  public  prayers  on  account  of  these 
strange  occurrences^  and  on  the  4th  of  April  two  came  to  the 
house  to  see  what  they  could  do  in  behalf  of  the  family.  They 
spent  the  night  in  fasting  and  prayer,  but  with  no  other  apparent 
effect  than  that  of  rendering  the  supposed  spirit  more  '  cruel.' 
One  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  got  a  wound  in  the  head  from  a 
stone,  and  the  other  had  his  wig  pulled  off,  and  received  several 
sore  blows,  which,  however,  were  healed  quickly.    A  fiery  peat  was 
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16M.  thrown  amongst  the  people,  and  in  the  morning  when  thejr 

from  prayer,  'the  stones  ponred  down  on  all  who  were  ia  the 
honse  to  their  hnrt' 

Two  days  after,  the  affair  took  a  new  torn,  when  Mackie's  wife 
was  induced  to  lift  a  stone  which  she  found  loose  at  the  thzeshoU 
of  the  honse,  and  perceived  underneath  *  seven  small  bones,  with 
blood,  and  some  flesh,  all  closed  in  a  piece  of  old  soiled  paper;' 
the  blood  being  fresh  and  bright.  She  presently  ran  fa  ihe 
laird's  house,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  to  fetch  him;  and 
while  she  was  gone,  the  spirit  became  worse  than  ever,  'throwing 
stones  and  fire-baUa  in  and  about  the  house;  but  the  fire,  as  it 
lighted,  did  evanish.  It  thrust  a  staff  through  the  wall  above  the 
children  in  bed,  shook  it  over  them,  and  groaned.'  The  laird 
came  and  lifted  the  bones  and  flesh,  after  which  the  trouble 
ceased  for  a  little  time.  Next  day,  however,  being  Sunday,  it 
recommenced  with  throwing  of  stones  and  other  heavy  articles, 
and  set  the  house  twice  on  fire.  In  the  evening,  when  the  eldest 
boy  was  coming  home,  'an  extraordinary  light  fell  about 
and  went  before  him  to  the  house,  with  a  swift  motion.' 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  the  8th  April,  Mackie  found  in 
close  a  letter  written  and  sealed  with  blood,  superscribed  thus: 
'8  years  tho  shall  have  to  repent  a  net  it  toell/  Within  he  read : 
*  Wo  be  to  the  CotUand  Repent  and  tak  warning  /or  the  door  of 
haven  or  all  Redy  bart  against  the  I  am  sent  for  a  warning  to  the 
to  fllee  to  god  yet  troubU  shaUt  this  man  be  for  twenty  days  a  3 
rpent  rpent  Scotland  or  els  tow  shaU,*^ 

Following  up  the  old  notion  regarding  the  touching  of  a 
murdered  person  in  order  to  discover  the  murderer,  all  the 
surviving  persons  who  had  lived  in  the  house  during  the  twenty, 
eight  years  of  its  existence,  were  convened  by  appointment  of 
the  civil  magistrate  before  Charles  M'Lellan  of  Collin,  '  and  did 
all  touch  the  bones,'  but  without  any  result. 

On  a  committee  of  five  ministers  coming  two  days  after  to 
the  house,  the  disturbing  agency  increased  much  in  violence. 
According  to  the  parish  minister,  Telfair,  who  was  present  on 
this  occasion,  'It  came  often  with  such  force,  that  it  made  all  the 
house  shake;  it  brake  a  hole  through  the  timber  and  thatch  of 

'  These  legends  Appear  to  have  been  intended  to  read  as  fblloirs :  '  Three  yean  thou  shall 
haTe  to  repenty  and  note  it  well.  Wo  be  to  thee,  Scotland  I  Repent  and  take  warning,  Car 
the  doors  of  heaven  are  already  barred  against  thee.  I  am  sent  for  a  warning  to  thee,  to 
flee  to  God.  Tet  tronbled  shall  this  man  be  for  twenty  days  and  three.  Bepent,  repent, 
Scotland,  or  else  thon  shalt ' 
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the  roof,  and  poured  in  great  stones^  one  whereof,  more  than  im^ 
a  quarter  weighty  fell  upon  Mr  James  Monteath  his  back,  yet 
he  was  not  hurt'  When  a  guard  was  set  upon  the  hole  in 
the  roof,  outside,  it  broke  another  hole  through  the  gable 
firom  the  bam,  and  threw  stones  in  through  that  channel. 
'  It  griped  and  handled  the  1^  of  some,  as  with  a  man's 
hand;  it  hoised  up  the  feet  of  others,  while  standing  on  the 
ground;  thus  it  did  to  William  Lennox  of  Mill-hiouse,  myself, 
and  others.' 

After  this,  the  disturbances  went  on  with  little  variation  of 
effect  for  ji  week  or  more.  A  pedler  felt  a  hand  thrust  into  his 
pocket.  Furniture  was  draped  about.  Seeing  a  meal-sieve 
flying  about  the  house,  Mackie  took  hold  of  it,  when  the  skin 
was  immediately  torn  out.  Several  people  were  woimded  with 
the  stones.  Groaning,  whistling,  and  cries  of  TFhishi — Bo,  bo — 
and  Kuck,  hick!  Yr&tQ  frequently  heard.  Men^  while  praying, 
were  over  and  over  again  lifted  up  from  the  ground.  While 
Mackie  was  thrashing  in  the  bam,  some  straw  was  set  fire 
to,  and  staves  were  thrust  at  him  through  the  wall.  When 
any  person  was  hit  by  a  stone,  a  voice* was  heard  saying: 
'Take  that  tiU  you  get  more;'  and  another  was  sure  to  come 
immediately. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  there  was  a  &st  and  humiliation  in  the 

parish  on  account  of  the  demonstrations  at  Bing-croft;  and  on 

that  day  the  violences  were  more  than  ever  extreme,  insomuch 

that  the  family  feared  they  should  be  killed  by  the  stones.    '  On 

the  26th,  it  threw  stones  in  the  evening,  and  knocked  on  a  chest 

several  times,  as  one  to  have  access,  and  began  to  speak,  and  call 

those  who  were  sitting  in  the  house  witches  and  rooks,  and  said  it 

would  take  them  to  hell.    The  people  then  in  the  house  said 

among  themselves :  **  If  it  had  any  to  speak  to  it,  now  it  would 

speak."    In  the  meantime,  Andrew  Mackie  was  sleeping.    They 

wakened  him,  and  then  he,  hearing  it  say:  ''Thou  shalt  be 

troubled  till  Tuesday,"  asked,  ''Who  gave  thee  a  commission?'' 

It  answered:  "God  gave  me  a  commission,  and  I  am  sent  to 

warn  the  land  to  repent,  for  a  judgment  is  to  come,  if  the  land 

do  not  quickly  repent;"  and  commanded  him  to  reveal  it  upon 

his  periL    And  if  the  land  did  not  repent,  it  said  it  would  go  to 

its  father,  and  get  a  commission  to  return  with  a  hundred  worse 

than  itself,  and  it  would  trouble  every  particular  family  in  the 

land.    Andrew  Mackie  said :  "  If  I  should  tell  this,  I  would  not 

be  believed."    Then  it  said:   "Fetch  [your]  betters;  fetch  the 

VOL.  m.  R 
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Mifc  minister  of  the  parish^  and  two  honest  men  on  Tuesday's 

and  I  shall  declare  before  them  what  I  have  to  say."  Then  it 
said :  "  Praise  m^  and  I  will  whistle  to  yon;  worship  me,  and  I 
will  trouble  you  no  mora"  Then  Andrew  Mackie  said:  ^Tht 
Lord^  who  delivered  fhe  three  children  out  of  the  fiery  fnmaoe, 
deliver  me  and  mine  this  night  from  the  temptations  of  Satan!" 
It  replied:  ''Tou  might  as  well  have  said^  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abedn^o."'  On  a  humble  person  present  here  putting  in 
a  word,  the  voice  told  him  he  was  ill-bred  to  interfere  in  other 
people's  discourse.  '  It  likewise  said :  ''  Remove  your  gobda,  tat 
I  will  bum  the  house." ' 

The  house  was  actually  set  on  fire  seven  times  next  day,  and 
the  care  of  the  inmates  preventing  damage  of  this  kind  firom 
extending,  the  end  of  the  house  was  pulled  down  in  the  evening, 
so  that  the  family  was  forced  to  spend  the  night  in  the  bam.  Ota 
the  second  next  day,  the  house  being  again  set  fire  to  aeveral 
times,  Mackie  carefully  extinguished  all  fires  about  the  place, 
and  poured  water  upon  his  hearth;  yet  after  this,  when  there 
was  no  fire  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  conflagrations^  as  was 
alleged,  were  renewed  several  times. 

The  period  announced  in  the  bloody  letter  of  the  8th  instant 
was  now  approaching,  and  in  a  conversation  with  Mackie,  the 
supposed  spirit  good-naturedly  informed  him  that,  'except  some 
casting  of  stones  on  Tuesday  to  fulfil  the  promise,'  he  diould 
have  no  more  trouble.  Tu^ay,  being  the  80th  of  April,  was 
the  twenty-third  day  from  the  finding  of  the  letter.  That  night, 
Charles  M'Lellan  of  Collin  and  several  neighbours  were  in  the 
bam.  As  he  was  at  prayer,  he  'observed  a  black  thing  in  the 
comer  of  the  bam,  and  it  did  increase,  as  if  it  would  fill  the 
whole  house  He  could  not  discem  it  to  have  any  form,  but 
as  if  it  had  been  a  black  doud;  it  was  affiighting  to  them  aJL 
Then  it  threw  bear-chaff  and  mud  in  their  faces,  and  after- 
wards did  grip  severals  who  were  in  the  house  by  the  middle 
of  the  body,  by  the  arms,  and  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  so 
strait,  that  some  said  for  five  days  thereafter  they  thought 
they  felt  those  grips.'  Such,  excepting  the  firing  of  a  sheep-cot 
next  day,  was  the  last  that  was  seen,  heard,  or  felt  of  the  Berrick 
Spirit. 

So  great  was  the  impression  made  by  these  incidents,  that 
early  in  the  ensuing  year  Mr  Telfair  published  an  account  of 
them  in  a  small  pamphlet,  which  went  through  a  second  edition 
in  Scotland,  and  was  reprinted,  with   alterations  of  language, 


■I. 
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in  liondon.'  At  the  end  appeared  the  attestations  of  those  x^m^ 
who  'saw^  heard,  and  fdt'  the  Tarions  things  stated — ^namely, 
'  Mr  Andrew  Ewart,  minister  at  Kells;  Mr  James  Monteath, 
minister  at  Borgne;  Mr  John  Murdo,  minister  at  Croesmichad; 
Mr  Samuel  Stirling,  mimster  at  Parton;  Mr  William  Falconer, 
minister  at  Edton;  Charles  MfLellan  of  CoUin,  William  Lennox 
of  Millhonse,  Andrew  and  John  Tait  in  Torr,  John  Caims  in 
Hardhills,  William  Macminn,  John  Corsby^  Thomas  Macminn, 
Andrew  Paline,  &c.'  It  may  be  remarked,  that  for  each 
particular  statement  in  the  Bdation,  the  names  of  the  special 
witnesses  are  given;  and  their  collected  names  are  appended, 
as  to  a  solemn  document  in  which  sonl  and  conscience  were 
concerned 

The  degree  of  respect  felt  by  the  authorities  of  this  age  for  the  Haw.  it. 
rights  of  the  individual,  is  shewn  very  strikingly  in  a  custom  which 
was  now  and  for  a  considerable  time  after  largely  practised,  of 
compromising  with  degraded  and  imputedly  criminal  persons  for 
banishment  to  the  American  plantations.  For  example,  at 
this  date,  thirty-two  women  of  evil  fame,  residing  in  Edin- 
burgh, were  brought  before  the  magistrates  as  a  moral  nuisance. 
We  do  not  know  what  could  have  been  done  to  them  beyond 
whipping  and  hard  labour;  yet  they  were  fain  to  agree  that, 
instead  of  any  other  punishment,  they  should  be  banished 
to  America,  and  arrangements  for  that  purpose  were  immediately 
made. 

In  the  ensuing  June,  a  poor  woman  of  the  same  sort,  named 
Janet  Cook,  residing  in  Leith,  was  denounced  for  offences  in  which 
a  father  and  son  were  associated — a  turpitude  which  excited  a 
religious  horror,  and  caused  her  to  be  r^arded  as  a  criminal  of 
the  highest  dasa  The  Lord  Advocate  reported  of  Janet  to  the 
Privy  Council,  that  she  had  been  put  under  .the  ;con8ideration  of 
the  Lords  of  Justiciary,  as  a  person  against  whom* 'probation 
could  not  be  found,'  but  that  the  Lords  were  neverthdess  '  of 
opinion  she  might  be  banished  the  kingdom,'  and  she  herself  had 
'  consented  to  her  banishment.'  The  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council 
seem  to  have  had  no  more  difficulty  about  the  case  than  those  of 

'  On  the  7fh  of  Jannaiy  1696,  the  Priy/  Comidl  gave  liemoo  to  Gooigo  MoMnum, 
•UtioiMr  in  Edinlniigli,  to  •print  and  sell  •  book  entitled  j1  True  Bdation  of  an  Appa- 
riium^  Bxpreamona,  and  Adrnffs  of  a  Spirii  wMch  inflated  the  House  qf  Andrew 
Matkie,  in  Ring-croft  ofStodkmg,  in  the  Parieh  qfBenriek,  dx,;  with  exduBve  right  of 
domg  10  for  •  year. 
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1^.  the  Court  of  Justiciary  had  had ;  they  ordered  that  Janet  flbouU 
depart  forth  of  the  kingdom  and  not  return,  'under  the  highfi^ 
pains  and  penalties/ 

In  January  1696,  a  woman  named  Elizabeth  WateTstone, 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  identical  in  all  respects  with  the  abore, 
was,  in  like  manner,  without  trial,  banished,  with  her  own  conaent, 
to  the  plantations. 

On  the  7th  of  February  1697,  four  boys  who  were  notorious 
thieves,  and  eight  women  who  were  that  and  worse,  wete  called 
before  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  and  'interrogat  whether  or 
not  they  would  consent  freely  to  their  own  banishment  forth  of 
this  kingdom,  and  go  to  his  majesty's  plantations  in  America.' 
^  They  one  and  all  freely  and  unanimously  consented  so  to  do,' 
and  arrangements  were  made  by  the  Priyy  Council  for  their 
deportation  accordingly.  It  was  only  ordained  regarding  the 
boys  that  Lord  Teviot  might  engage  them  as  recruits  for 
Flanders,  in  which  case  he  was  immediately  to  commence 
maintaining  them. 

On  the  16th  February  1698,  Robert  Alexander,  ^a  notorious 
horse-stealer,'  now  in  prison,  was  willing  to  appease  justice  by 
consenting  to  banishment  without  trial.  He  likewise  made  dis- 
coveries enabling  several  countrymen  to  Tecover  their  horses. 
The  Privy  Council  therefore  ordained  him  to  be  transported  by 
the  first  ship  to  the  plantations  of  America,  not  to  return  ihence 
under  pain  of  death. 

William  Baillie,  'ane  Egyptian,'  prisoner  in  the  Tolbooth 
of  Edinburgh,  but  regarding  whom  we  hear  of  no  specific 
ofience  and  no  trial,  was  summarily  ordered  (Sep.  12,  1699) 
to  be  transported  in  the  first  ship  going  to  the  plantations, 
the  skipper  to  be  allowed  a  proper  gratuity  from  the  treasury, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  caution  for  five  hundred  merka 
that  he  would  produce  a  certificate  of  the  man  being  landed 
in  America.^ 

It  was  long  before  justice  in  Scotland  took  any  qualm  about 
this  free-and-easy  way  of  dealing  with  accused  persons.  So  late 
as  1732,  two  men  of  humble  rank — Henderson,  a  sedan-carrier/ 
and  Hamilton,  a  streeUcadie — suspected  of  being  accessory  to  the 
murder  of  an  exciseman,  having  petitioned  for  banishment  before 
trial,  were  sent  from  the  jail  in  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  there  to 
wait  a  vessel  for  the  plantations.' 

*  Trivj  Coundl  Record*  '  Caledonian  Sfercw-^,  Nor.  20, 1782. 
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Hie  Earl  of  Home^  as  a  dangerous  person^  had  for  some  time    i«m. 

l>een  confined  to  his  house  of  the  Hirsel,  near  Coldstream ;  but 

now  he  was  required  to  enter  himself  prisoner  in  Edinburgh  Castle. 

Se  represented  himself  as  under  such  indisposition  of  body  as  to 

make  this  unendurable,  and  the  Council  therefore  ordered  Dr 

Sir  Thomas  Burnet,  the  king's  physician,  to  take  a  chirurgeon 

"with  him  to  the  Hirsel,  and  inquire  into  the  state  of  his  lordship's 

health.    The  doctor  and  surgeon  reported  in  such  terms  that  the 

earl  was  allowed  to  remain  at  the  Hirsel,  but  not  without  caution 

to  the  extent  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling.    For  their  pains  in 

travelling  fifty  miles  and  back,  and  giving  this  report,  the  Council 

allowed  Dr   Burnet  two  hundred   merks  (£11,  2s,  2d.),  and 

Gideon  Elliot,  chirurgeon,  one  hundred  merks.^ 

A  hership  of  cattle  having  taken  place  on  the  lands  of  Lord  mat  so. 
BoUo,  in  Perthshire,  the  Master  of  Bollo  was  pleased  to  prosecute 
the  matter  a  little  more  energetically  than  was  convenient  to  some 
of  his  neighbours.  He  seems  to  have  particularly  excited  the 
resentment  of  James  Edmonstoun  of  Newton,  one  of  whose  tenants 
was  found  in  possession  of  a  cow  reclaimed  as  part  of  the  hership. 
Newton,  being  soon  after  at  the  house  of  Clavidge,  spoke  some 
despiteful  words  regarding  the  Master,  which  were  afterwards 
taken  notice  of.  At  the  same  hous^  about  the  same  time, 
Patrick  Oraham,  younger  of  Inchbrakie,  spoke  in  the  like  angry 
terms  of  the  Master.  'It  has  been  noised  in  the  country,' 
said  he,  '  that  I  have  courted  the  Master  of  Bollo,  and  fawned 
upon  him;  but  when  occasion  serves,  something  difierent  will 
beseea' 

These  two  hot-headed  men  spent  a  couple  of  days  together  at 
Byecroft,  a  house  of  young  Inchbrakie,  and  probably  there  infiamed 
their  common  resentment  by  talking  over  their  grievances.  On 
the  day  noted  in  the  margin,  hearing  that  the  Master  of  Bollo 
was  to  go  in  the  afternoon  to  Invermay  House,  they  rode  to 
his  house  of  Duncrub,  and  firom  that  place  accompanied  him  to 
Invermay,  together  with  the  Laird  of  Clavidge  and  a  gentleman 
named  M'Naughton.  Inchbrakie  was  remarked  to  have  no  sword, 
Yihih  his  companion  Newton  was  provided  with  one.  Supping  at 
the  hospitable  board  of  Invermay,  these  two  conducted  them- 
selves much  in  the  manner  of  men  seeking  a  quarrel  Inchbrakie 
said  to  the  Master :  '  Master,  although  John  Stewart  killed  and 

*  Friry  Coancil  Seoord^ 
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1695.  salted  two  of  your  kinCj  you  sorely  will  not  pursue  him,  nnee 
your  &ther  and  his  Miss  ate  them  I*  Hereiqpon  CiUmdge  remarked 
that  this  was  not  table-talk ;  to  which  Newton  made  answer : '  I 
think  you  are  owning  that/  Then  Inchbrakie  and  Newtou  were 
observed  to  whisper  together,  and  the  latter  was  heard  saying:  'I 
will  not  baulk  you,  Inchie/  Afterwards,  they  went  out  tc^ether, 
and  by  and  by  returned  to  table.  What  was  the  subject  of  thdr 
conversation  during  absence,  might  only  too  easily  be  inferred  from 
what  followed. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  painty  broke  up,  and  the  strangers  moanted 
their  horses,  to  ride  to  their  respective  homea  The  Laird  of 
Invermay,  having  observed  some  mischief  brewing  in  the  miod 
of  Newton,  endeavoured  to  make  him  stay  for  the  nighty  but 
without  success.  The  Master,  Clavidge,  and  M^aughton  rode 
on,  with  Inchbrakie  a  little  in  front  of  them.  When  Newton 
came  up,  Inchbrakie  and  he  turned  a  little  aside,  and  Newton  was 
then  observed  to  loose  his  belt  and  give  his  sword  to  Inchbrakie. 
Then  riding  on  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  he  contrived  to  lead 
Clavidge  and  M^aughton  a  little  ahead,  and  commenced  speak- 
ing noisily  about  some  trivial  matter.  Hearing,  however,  the 
clashing  of  two  swords  behind  them,  Clavidge  and  M^aughton 
turned  back,  along  with  Newton,  and  there  saw  the  Master  of 
BoUo  fallen  on  his  knees,  while  Inchbrakie  stood  over  him.  The 
latter  called  out  to  Newton, '  He  has  got  it'  Clavidge  mshed  to 
sustain  the  sinking  man,  while  Inchbral^e  and  Newton  went 
apart  and  interchanged  a  few  hurried  sentencea  Presently 
Newton  came  up  again,  when  Clavidge,  perceiring  that  the 
Master  was  wounded  to  the  death,  cried  out:  'O  God,  such  a 
horrid  murder  was  never  seen  I'  To  this  Newton,  standing  coolly 
by,  said:  'I  think  not  so— I  think  it  has  been  fidr.'  The  poor 
Master  seems  to  have  died  immediately,  and  then  Newton 
went  again  aside  with  Inchbrakie,  gave  him  his  own  hat,  and 
assisted  him  to  escape.  In  the  morning,  when  the  two  swords 
were  found  upon  the  ground,  the  bloody  one  proved  to  be 
Newton's. 

Inchbrakie  fled  that  night  to  the  house  of  one  John  Buchanan, 
whom  he  told  that  he  had  killed  the  Master  of  RoUo,  adding, 
with  tokens  of  remorse:  'Wo  worth  Newton — wo  worth  the 
company  I'  and  stating  furiher  that  Newton  had  egged  him  on, 
and  given  him  a  weapon,  when  he  would  rather  have  declined 
'fighting. 

Inchbrakie  escaped  abroad,  and  was  outlawed,  but,  procuring  a 
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remission^  retnmed  to  his  oonntry  in  1720.^  James  Edmonstoun  vtu. 
of  Newton  was  tried  (Aug.  5,  1695)  for  accession  to  the  murder 
of  John  Master  of  Bollo,  and  condemned  to  banishment  for  life.* 
It  is  stated  that,  nevertheless,  he  carried  the  royal  standard  of 
James  YIII.  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffio&uiry  and  even  after  that 
events  lived  many  years  on  his  own  estate  in  Stratheam.' 

The  Estates  at  this  date  advert  to  the  fiu^t  that  sundry  lands  mat. 
lying  along  the  sea-coast  had  been  mined,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  overwhelmed  with  sand  driven  from  adjacent  sand-hills, 
'  the  which  has  been  mainly  occasioned  by  the  pulling  up  by  the 
roots  of  bent,  juniper,  and  broom  bushes,  which  did  loose  and 
break  the  surface  and  scroof  of  the  sand-hills.'  In  particular, 
'  the  barony  of  Cowbin  and  house  and  yards  thereof,  lying  in  the 
sherifidom  of  Elgin,  is  quite  ruined  and  overspread  with  sand,' 
brought  upon  it  by  the  aforesaid  cause.  Penalties  were  accordingly 
decreed  for  such  as  should  hereafter  pull  up  bent  or  juniper  bushes 
on  the  coast  sand-hills.^ 

A  remarkable  geological  phenomenon,  resulting  in  the  rain  of 
a  family  of  Morayland  gentry,  is  here  in  question.  We  learn 
from  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  two  months  later,  that,  within 
the  preceding  twenty  years,  two-thirds  of  the  estate  of  Culbin  had 
been  overwhelmed  with  blown  sand,  so  that  no  trace  of  the  manor- 
house,  yards,  orchards,  or  mains  thereof,  was  now  to  be  seen, 
though  formerly  'as  considerable  as  many  in  the  country  of  Moray.' 
Alexander  Einnaird  of  Culbin  now  represented  to  the  parliament, 
that  full  cess  was  still  chained  for  his  lands,  being  nearly  as  much 
as  the  remainder  of  them  produced  to  him  in  rent;  and  he 
petitioned  that  his  unfortunate  estate  might,  in  consideration'  of 
his  extraordinary  misfortune,  be  altogether  exempted  from  cess. 
Three  years  after  this  date,  we  hear  of  the  remaining  fourth  part 
of  Culbin  as  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  of  the  proprietor, 
and  himself  suing  to  parliament  for  a  personal  protection.  In 
time,  the  entire  ruin  of  the  good  old  barony  was  completed. 
Hugh  Miller  says :  '  I  have  wandered  for  hours  amid  the  sand- 
wastes  of  this  ruined  barony,  and  seen  only  a  few  stunted  bushes 
of  broom,  and  a  few  scattered  tufts  of  withered  bent,  occupying, 

'  IVom  InfonnoHon  fat  kU  Majtitifi  Advoeak,  dc^  agaiiui  Jwm/tM  Almoiuloim  o/ 
iVcvton. 

'  Midanrin's  (MntnoZ  ^oiet,  p.  10. 

*  /ii<ro<2iice«mj;  diA,  to  Wonekeg  Novdi,  L  268.. 

*  deH  ^8eoL  Par^  is.  45f . 
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iM.  amid  utter  barrenness^  the  place  of  what^  in  th^  middle  of  tbe 
seventeenth  century,  had  been  the  richest  fields  of  the  rich  proTince 
of  Moray ;  and,  where  the  winds  had  hollowed  out  the  sand,  I 
have  detected,  uncovered  for  a  few  yards-breadth,  portions  of  the 
buried  furrows,  sorely  dried  into  tiie  consistence  of  sun-burned 
brick,  but  largely  charged  with  the  seeds  of  the  common  corn- 
field weeds  of  the  coimtry,  that^  as  ascertained  by  experiment  by 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  still  retain  their  vitality.  It  is 
said  that  an  antique  dove-cot,  in  firont  of  the  huge  sand-wreath 
which  enveloped  the  manor-house,  continued  to  present  the  top  of 
its  peaked  roof  over  the  sand,  as  a  foundered  vessel  sometimes 
exhibits  its  vane  over  the  waves,  until  the  year  1760.  Hie 
traditions  of  the  district  testify  that,  for  many  years  after  the 
orchard  had  been  enveloped,  the  topmost  branches  of  the  firoit- 
trees,  barely  seen  over  the  surfiioe,  continued  each  spring  languidly 
to  throw  out  bud  and  blossom ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance, 
that  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard  of  Dike  there  is  a  sepulchral 
monument  of  the  Calbin  family,  which,  though  it  does  not  date 
beyond  the  reign  of  James  YI,  was  erected  by  a  lord  and  lady  of 
the  lost  barony,  at  a  time  when  they  seem  to  have  had  no  suspi- 
cion of  the  utter  ruin  which  was  coming  on  their  house  The 
quaint  inscription  runs  as  follows : 

VALTER  :  XINlfAIRD  :  ELIZABETB  :  INNEB  :   1613  : 

THE  :  BVILDAB8  :  OF  :  THIS  :  BSD  :  or  :  BTAm  : 
AB  :  LAIBO  :  Ain> :  ladie  :  or  :  covbikb  : 

QTBILK  :  TVA  :  Ain>  :  TEARS  :  QVHANB  :  BBAIIHB  IB  :  OAKB  ; 
PLEXB  :  GOD  :  VIL  :  SLEIP  :  Tms  :  BED  :  vmUN  : 

I  refer  to  these  facts,  though  they  belong  certainly  to  no  very 
remote  age  in  the  past  history  of  our  country,  chiefly  to  shew  that 
in  what  may  be  termed  the  geological  formations  of  the  human 
period,  very  curious  fossils  may  be  already  deposited,  awaiting  the 
researches'  of  the  future.  As  we  now  find,  in  raising  blocks  of 
stone  from  the  quarry,  water-rippled  surfaces  lying  beneath, 
fretted  by  the  tracks  of  ancient  birds  and  reptiles,  there  is  a  time 
coming  when,  under  thick  beds  of  stone,  there  may  be  detected 
fields  and  orchards,  cottages,  manor-houses,  and  churches — the 
memorials  of  nations  that  have  perished,  and  of  a  condition  of 
things  and  a  stage  of  society  that  have  for  ever  passed  awayJ 


» 1 


ivui      The  same  advantages  of  situation  which  are  now  thought  to 

'  Hugh  Miller*8  Sketck-hooh  of  Popular  Otology^  pp.  18,  li. 
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adapt  Peterhead  for  a  harbour  of  refage  for  storm-beset  vessels  ism. 
— ^placed  centrally  and  prominently  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland — 
rendered  it  very  serviceable  in  affording  shelter  to  vessels  pursued 
by  those  French  privateers  which,  during  the  present  war,  were 
continually  scouring  the  German  Ocean.  Very  lately,  four  English 
vessels  returning  from  Virginia  and  other  foreign  plantations  with 
rich  commodities,  would  have  inevitably  been  taken  if  they  had  not 
got  into  Peterhead  harbour,  and  been  protected  there  by  the  fortifi- 
cations and  the  'resoluteness'  of  the  inhabitants.  The  spirit 
manifested  in  keeping  up  the  defences,  and  maintaining  a  constant 
guard  and  watch  at  the  harbour,  had  incensed  the  privateers  not  a 
little;  and  one  Dunkirker  of  thirty-four  guns  took  occasion  last 
summer  to  fire  twenty-two  great  balls  at  the  town,  nor  did  he 
depart  without  vowing  (as  afterwards  reported  by  a  Scottish 
prisoner  on  board)  to  return  and  do  his  endeavour  to  set  it  in  a 
flama  The  people,  feeling  their  danger,  and  exhausted  with 
expensive  furnishings  and  watchings,  now  petitioned  the  Privy 
Council  for  a  little  military  protection — ^which  was  readily 
granted.^ 

As  political  troubles  subsided  in  Scotland,  the  spirit  of  mercan-  jv»b. 
tile  enterprise  rose  and  gained  strength.  The  native  feelings  of 
this  kind  were  of  course  stimulated  by  the  spectacle  of  success 
presented  in  England  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  active 
trade  carried  on  with  the  colonies.  These  sources  of  profit  were 
monopolies;  but  Scotland  inquired,  since  she  was  an  independent 
state,  what  was  to  hinder  her  to  have  similar  sources  of  profit 
established  by  her  own  legislature.  The  dawnings  of  this  spirit 
are  seen  in  an  act  passed  in  the  Scottish  parliament  in  1698, 
wherein  it  is  declared,  '  That  merchants  may  enter  into  societies 
and  companies  for  carrying  on  trade  as  to  any  sort  of  goods  to 
whatsoever  countries  not  being  at  war  with  their  majesties,  where 
trade  is  in  use  to  be,  and  particularly,  besides  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  to  the  Straits  and 
Mediterranean,  or  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  elsewhere,'  and 
promising  to  such  companies  letters-patent  for  privileges  and 
other  encouragements,  as  well  as  protection  in  case  of  their  being 
attacked  or  injured.  Amongst  a  few  persons  favouring  this 
spirit,  was  one  of  notable  character  and  history — ^William 
Patbrson— a  native  of  Scotland,  but  now  practising  merchandise 

'  Privj  Connoil  Record. 
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liM.  in  London — a  most  actiTe  genius,  well  acquainted  with  distant 
countries,  not  visionary,  animated,  on  the  contrary,  by  sound  com- 
mercial principles,  yet  living,  unfortunately  for  himself,  before  the 
time  when  there  was  either  intelligence  or  means  for  the  sooceasfid 
carrying  out  of  great  mercantile  adventurea  Paterson^  in  tiie 
early  part  of  this  year,  had  gained  for  himself  a  historical  fSBune  by 
projecting  and  helping  to  establish  the  Bank  of  England.  For  hu 
native  country  he  at  the  same  time  projected  what  he  hoped 
would  prove  a  second  East  India  Company. 

At  the  date  noted,  an  act  passed  the  Scottish  parliament, 
forming  certain  persons  named  into  an  incorporation,  under  the 
name  of  J%e  Company  of  Scotland  TVading  to  Afiriea  and  tint 
Indies,  who  should  be  enabled  to  '  plant  colonies,  and  build  cities 
and  forts,  in  any  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  not  poesest 
by  any  European  sovereign,'  'by  consent  of  the  natives  and 
inhabitants  thereof,'  and  to  take  all  proper  measures  for  their 
own  protection  and  the  advancement  of  their  special  objects, 
only  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  king  by  the  annual 
payment  of  a  hogshead  of  tobacco.  It  was  scrupulously  arranged, 
however,  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  stock  of  this  Company 
should  be  subscribed  for  by  Scotsmen  residing  either  at  home 
or  abroad. 

Although  the  war  pressed  sorely  on  the  resources  of  England, 
Paterson  calculated  securdy  that  there  was  enough  of  spare 
capital  and  enterprise  in  London  to  cause  the  new  Scottish  trading 
scheme  to  be  taken  up  readily  there.  When  the  books  for  sub- 
scription were  opened  in  October,  the  whole  jE800,000  oflfered  to 
the  English  merehants  was  at  once  appropriated.  By  this  time, 
the  fears  of  the  East  India  Company  and  of  the  English  mercantile 
class  generally  had  been  roused ;  it  was  believed  that  the  Scottish 
adventurers  would  compete  with  them  destructively  in  every  place 
where  they  now  enjoyed  a  lucrative  trade.  The  parliament  took 
up  the  cry,  and  voted  that  the  noblemen  and  gentiemen  named  in 
the  Scottish  act  were  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour. 
Irritated  rather  than  terrified  by  this  denunciation,  these  gentle- 
men calmly  proceeded  with  their  business  in  Scotland.  The  sub- 
scription books  being  opened  on  the  26th  of  February  1696,  the 
taking  up  of  the  stock  became  something  like  a  national  movement 
It  scarcely  appeared  that  the  coimtry  was  a  pocnr  ona  Noblemen, 
country  gentiemen,  merchants,  professional  men,  corporationa  of 
every  kind,  flocked  to  put  down  their  names  for  various  sums 
according  to  their  ability,  till  not  merely  the  jE300,000  devoted  to 
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Scotsmeo  was  engaged  for,  bnt  some  additional  capital  besides.'  i 
la  a  list  before  m^  with  tbe  sams  added  up,  I  find  the  total  is 
^886,890  aterliog ;  but,  of  conrae,  the  advance  of  this  large  sum 
was  contemplated  aa  to  be  spread  over  a  considerable  space  of 
time,  the  first  instalment  of  26  per  cent,  being  alone  payable 
within  1696. 

Meanwhile  the  forioos  dennndations  of  the  English  parliament 
proved  a  thoroagh  discooragement  to  the  project  in  London,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  stockholders  there  silently  withdrew  from 
it;  onder  the  same  inflaence,  the  merchants  of  Hamborg  were 
indaced  to  withdraw  their  support  and  co-operation,  leaving 
Scotland  to  work  ont  her  own  plans  by  herself. 

She  proceeded  to  do  so  with  a  courage  much  to  be  admired.  A 
handsome  house  for  the  conducting  of  the  Company's  business  was 


Afiicm  CompMj'i  Hoon  M  BiUo  Port,  Edinburgh. 

erected;  schemes  for  trade  with  Greenland,  with  Archangel,  with 
the  Gold  Coast,  were  considered ;  the  qualities  of  goods,  possible 

•  A  fnr  of  tli«  inlMcriptiinH  m  haw  laltJaBad  t  For  jElOOO  sub,  tho  FiaCtj  of  AdT»- 
at«,  JobD  Aodonon  of  Dowhill,  Prorart  of  Gla^w,  the  Eul  of  Aauadiila -,  Aleuudv 
Bnod,  nmcbmnt  in  Ediobargb ;  JiinH  BiUonr,  monliut  in  Ediabnigb ;  G«r|a  CleA, 
nMrcbuit  In  Edinburgh ;  Duiel  Cunpbtll,  mardunt  to  GiMgow ;  Sir  Robert  DickwD  (f 
Sornbog,  Androir  FloUhm  of  Sdton,  tho  town  of  Gblgov,  John  Giabun  yonngor  of 
Doogilrton,  tha  Eirl  of  HtdiUngbm,  Lord  Yntar,  Sir  Dirid  Homo  of  Cronrig,  Sir  John 
Homo  of  Blukidtr,  Sir  Alnindor  Hop*  of  Sena,  Williun  B><r  of  Dnimeliiar,  Sir  Judm 
H*I1  of  Dnnglui,  Lockbart  of  Camntb,  WilliuD  UTiogitODS  of  Ejliftb  )  Oaorga  Locibut, 
mtnhnnt  in  Qlaigow ;  tha  If  nduurt  Boua  of  Glaigow,  tba  Uarqnii  of  Uonboaa,  Sir  Jofag 
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IMS.  improvements  of  machinery,  the  extent  of  the  production  of  fordgn 
wares,  were  all  the  subject  of  careful  inquiry.  Under  the  glow  of 
a  new  national  object,  old  grudges  and  antipathies  were  forgotten. 
William  Paterson,  indeed,  had  set  the  pattern  of  a  non-sectariaa 
feeling  from  the  b^inning,  for,  writing  from  London  to  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh  in  July  1695,  we  find  him  using  this  strain 
of  language,  hitherto  unwonted  in  Scotland:  'Above  all,  it  is 
needful  for  us  to  make  no  distinction  of  parties  in  this  great 
undertaking;  but  of  whatever  nation  or  religion  a  man  be, 
he  ought  to  be  looked  upon,  if  one  of  us,  to  be  of  the  same 
interest  and  inclination.  We  must  not  act  apart  in  anything,  but 
in  a  firm  and  united  body,  and  distinct  from  all  other  interests 
whatsoever/ 

The  design  of  Paterson  presents  such  indications  of  a  great^  an 
original,  and  a  liberal  mind,  as  to  make  the  obscurity  which  rests 
on  his  history  much  to  be  regretted.  The  narrow,  grasping,  and 
monopolising  spirit  which  had  hitherto  marked  the  commerce 
of  most  nations,  and  particularly  the  English  and  Spanish,  was 
repudiated  by  this  remarkable  Scotsman;  he  proposed,  on  some 
suitable  situation  in  Central  America,  to  open  a  trade  to  all  the 
world;  he  called  on  his  countrymen  not  to  try  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  making  or  keeping  other  nations  poor,  but  by  taking 
the  lead  in  a  more  generous  system  which  should  contemplate  the 
good  of  all.  .He  himself  embarked  the  few  thousand  pounds 
which  he  possessed  in  the  undertaking,  and  his  whole  conduct 
throughout  its  history  exhibits  him  not  merely  as  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  reflection,  but  one  superior  to  all  sordid  consider- 
ations. 

For  the  further  progress  of  the  Company,  the  reader  must  be 

Mnxwell  of  Pollock,  Sir  Patrick  Mutraj  of  Aachtertyre,  Francis  Montgomerj  of  Giffen, 
William  Morison  of  Prwtongnunge,  William  Niabet  of  Dirleton,  Sir  Jamas  Primroaa  of 
Carrington,  the  Cotmtesa  of  Botbes,  the  Countess  of  Roxburgh,  Lord  Boas,  Lord  Rntliven, 
William  Robertson  of  Gladnej,  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  the  Earl  of  Southesk,  Viacoont 
Strathallan,  Viscount  Stair,  Sir  John  Swinton,  Sir  Francis  Scott  of  Thlrlstain,  Sir  Jolm 
Shaw  of  Greenock ;  Thomas  Spence,  writer  in  Edinburgh ;  John  Spreul,  alku  Basa  John, 
merchant  in  Glasgow ;  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  Viscount  Tarbat ;  Robert  Watson,  merchant 
in  Edinburgh ;  George  Warrender,  merchant  there ;  and  William  Wardrop,  merchant  in 
Glasgow :  for  £1200,  the  Merchant  Companj  of  Edinburgh :  for  £1300,  James  Pringle  of 
Torwoodlee :  for  j81500,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  William  Lord  Jedbmrgh,  and  Patrick  Thomsoo, 
treasurer  of  Glasgow :  for  £2000,  Mr  Robert  Blackwood,  merchant  in  Edinburgh ;  Sir  Robert 
Chieslej,  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  John  Lord  Glenorchj,  Lord  Basil  Hamilton,  the  Eiri 
of  Hopetoun,  the  Earl  of  Leven  ;  William  Mensies,  merchant  in  Edinburgh ;  the  town  of 
Perth,  Sir  William  Scott  of  Haiden :  for  £3000,  Lord  Belhaven,  the  Good  Town  of  Edin- 
bugh,  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  the  Easter  Sugarie  of  Glasgow, 
and  Sir  John  Stuart  of  Graadtullj. 
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referred  onward  to  July  1698^  when  the  first  expedition  sailed  i0». 
firom  Leith. 

Farther  to  improve  the  system  of  correspondence  thronghont 
the  kingdom,  the  parUament  passed  an  act  for  establishing  a 
General  Post-ofiSce  in  Edinburgh,  nnder  a  postmaster-general, 
who  was  to  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  receiving  and  despatch- 
ing letters,  it  being  only  allowed  that  carriers  should  undertake 
that  business  on  lines  where  there  was  no  regular  post,  and  until 
such  should  be  established.  The  rates  were  fixed  at  2«.  Scots  for 
a  single  letter  within  fifty  Scottish  miles,  and  for  greater  distances 
in  proportion.  It  was  also  ordained  that  there  should  be  a 
weekly  post  to  Ireland,  by  means  of  a  packet  at  Portpatrick,  the 
expense  of  which  was  to  be  charged  on  the  Scottish  office  By 
the  same  law,  the  postmaster-general  and  his  deputies  were  to 
have  posts,  and  inmish  post-horses  along  all  the  chief  roads  'to 
all  persons,'  '  at  3«.  Scots  for  ilk  horse-hire  for  postage  for  every 
Scots  mile,'  including  the  use  of  furniture  and  a  guide/  It  would 
appear  thai,  on  this  footing,  the  Post-office  in  Scotland  was  not  a 
gainful  concern,  for  in  1698  Sir  Robert  Sinclair  of  Stevenston  had 
a  grant  of  the  entire  revenue,  with  a  pension  of  £300  sterling  per 
annum,  under  the  obligation  to  keep  up  the  posts,  and  after  a 
little  while  gave  up  the  charge,  as  finding  it  disadvantageous.* 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  post-system  for  Scotland  was  pro- 
vided with  but  one  centre — ^namely,  the  capital  Letters  coming 
from  London  for  Glasgow  arrived  in  Edinbui^h  in  the  first  place, 
and  were  theuce  despatched  westwards  at  such  times  as  might  be 
convenient.  At  one  time,  the  letters  were  detained  twelve  hours 
in  Edinburgh  before  being  despatched  to  Glasgow !  It  seems  at 
present  scarcely  credible  that,  until  the  establishment  of  Palmer's 
mail-coaches  in  1788,  the  letters  from  London  to  Glasgow  passed 
by  this  circuitous  route,  and  not  by  a  direct  one,  although  the 
western  dty  had  by  that  time  a  population  of  fifty  thousand,  and 
was  the  seat  of  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry. 

Glasgow — which  in  1556  stood  eleventh  in  the  roll  of  the  jvlt. 
Scottish    burghs,     contributing    but    £202,    while    Edinburgh 
afforded  £2650 — appears,  in  the  list  now  made  up  for  a  monthly 
cess  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  second,  Edinburgh 
giving  de3880;    Glasgow,  £1800;    Aberdeen,  £726;    Dundee, 

'  Scots  Acts,  ffi6  anno  1695.         '  [Sinclair*s]  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vL  586. 
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MS.  £660;  Perth,  de360;  Kirkcaldy,  de288,  See.  'To  accoimt  fer 
this  comparative  superiority  of  the  wealth  of  Glasgow  at  this 
time,  I  must  take  notice  that  since  before  the  Restoration  the 
inhabitants  had  been  in  possession  of  the  sale  of  both  refined 
and  raw  sugars  for  the  greater  part  of  Scotland;  they  bad  a 
privilege  of  distilling  spirits  from  their  molasses,  firee  from  all 
duty  and  excise;  the  herring-fishery  was  also  carried  on  to  what 
was^  at  that  time,  thought  a  considerable  extent;  they  were  the 
only  people  in  Scotland  who  made  soap;  and  they  sent  annually 
some  hides,  linen,  &c.,  to  Bristol,  from  whence  they  brought  badL, 
in  return,  a  little  tobacco — which  they  manu&ctured  into  snuff 
and  otherwise — sugars,  and  goods  of  the  manufacture  of  England, 
with  which  they  supplied  a  considerable  part  of  the  whole 
kingdom.' — Gibao/rCs  History  of  Glasgow,  1777. 

It  is  probable  that  the  population  did  not  then  exceed  twelve 
thousand;  yet  the  seeds  of  that  wonderful  system  of  industry, 
which  now  makes  Glasgow  so  interesting  a  study  to  every  liberal 
onlooker,  were  already  sown,  and,  even  before  the  extension  of 
English  mercantile  privileges  to  Scotland  at  the  Union,  there 
was  a  face  of  business  about  the  place — a  preparation  of  power  and 
aptitude  for  what  was  in  time  to  come.  This  cannot  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  a  few  entries  in  the  Privy  Council  Beoord 
regarding  the  fresh  industrial  enterprises  which  were  from  time 
to  time  arising  in  the  west 

December  21,  1699. — ^A  copartnery,  consisting  of  William 
Cochran  of  Ochiltree,  John  Alexander  of  Blackhouse,  and  Mr 
William  Dunlop,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  widi 
Andrew  Catbcart,  James  Colquhoun,  Matthew  Aitchison,  Law- 
rence Dunwoodies,  William  Baxter,  Robert  Alexander,  and 
Mungo  Cochran,  merchants  of  Olasgow,  was  prepared  to  set 
up  a  woollen  manufactory  there,  designing  to  make  'woollen 
8tu£b  of  all  sorts,  such  as  damasks,  half-silks,  draughts^  friezes, 
drogats,  tartains,  cndps,  capitations,  russets,  and  all  other  stufiEs 
for  men  and  women's  apparel,  either  for  summer  or  winter/. 
Using  the  native  wool,  they  expected  to  furliish  goods  equal  to 
any  imported,  and  'at  as  easie  a  rate;'  for  which  end  they  are 
'  providing  the  ablest  workmen,  airtiests,  from  our  neighbouring 
nations.'  They  anticipated  that  by  such  means  '  a  vast  soum  of 
ready  money  will  be  kept  within  the  kingdom,  which  these  years 
past  has  been  exported,  it  being  wed  known  that  above  ten 
thousand  pound  sterling  in  specie  hath  been  exported  from  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  this  kingdom  to  Ireland  yearly  for 
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such  ntoib,  and  yearly  entered  in  the  cnstom-lLonse  books,  beaidea  las^ 
what  has  been  stolen  in  without  entering.' 

In  the  same  year,  John  Adam,  John  Bryson,  John  Alexander, 
and  Harry  Smith,  English  traders,  had  brought  home  to  Glasgow 
'English  workmen  skilled  to  work  all  hardware,  such  as  pins, 
needles,  scissors,  scythes,  tobacco-boxes,  and  English  knives,  for 
which  a  great  quantity  of  money  was  yearly  exported  out  of  the 
kingdom.'  They  designed  so  far  to  save  this  sending  out  of 
money  by  setting  up  a  hardware-manufactory  in  Glasgow.  On 
their  petition,  the  Prity  Council  extended  to  their  designed  work 
the  privileges  and  immunities  provided  by  statute  for  manu&c- 
tories  set  up  in  Scotland. 

In  the  ensuing  year,  WiUiam  Marshall,  William  Oray,  John 
Kirkmyre,  and  William  Donaldson,  merchants  in  Glasgow, 
projected  the  setting  up  of  a  work  there  for  making  of  'pins 
and  needles,*  boxes,  shears,  syshes,  knives,  and  other  hardware,' 
whereby  they  expected  to  keep  much  money  within  the  country, 
and  give  employment  to  '  many  poor  and  young  boys,  who  are 
and  have  been  in  these  hard  and  dear  times  a  burden  to  the 
kingdom.'  To  them  likewise,  on  petition,  were  extended  the 
privileges  of  a  manufactory. 

February,  1701. — ^Matthew  and  Daniel  Campbell,  merchants  in 
Glasgow,  designed  to  set  up  an  additional  sugar-work,  and,  in 
connection  with  it,  a  work  'for  distilling  brandy  and  other  spirits 
from  all  manner  of  grain  of  the  growth  of  this  kingdom.'  With 
this  view,  they  had  'conduced  and  engaged  several  foreigners 
and  other  persons  eminently  skiUed  in  making  of  sugar  and 
distilling  of  brandy,  &c,  whom,  with  great  travel,  charges,  and 
expense,  they  had  prevuled  with  to  come  to  Glasgow.'  AU 
this  was  in  order  that  '  the  nation  may  be  the  more  plentifully 
and  easily  provided  with  the  said  commodities,  as  good  as  any 
that  have  been  in  use  to  be  imported  from  abroad,'  and  because 
'the  distillery  will  both  be  profitable  for  consumption  of  the 
product  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  trade  for  the  coast  of  Guinea 
and  America,  seeing  that  no  trade  can  be  managed  to  the  places 
foresaid,  or  the  East  Indies^  without  great  quantities  of  the 
foresaid  liquors.' 

'  In  April  1708,  John  Dnnbabbine,  an  Englishman,  who  in  his  own  conntiy  had  for 
Mreral  yean  followed  the  trade  of  pin-making  <  to  the  eatiafaction  of  all  those  with 
whom  he  had  anj  dealings'  was  now  inclined  to  set  np  a  work  at  Aberdeen,  which  he 
thooght  woold  be  '  raj  mneh  for  the  adTantage  of  the  kingdom  [of  Scotland]  and  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof.*  All  he  required  previooslj  was  his  work  being  endowed  with 
the  pri^egss  and  immnnities  of  a  mannfactoiy ;  whiok  the  Privj  GoonoQ  readilj  granted. 
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luft.      On  their  petition,  the  privileges  of  a  manufactory  were  granftei 
to  them. 

In  the  progress  of  manufacturing  enterprise  in  the  west,  an 
additional  soap-work  connected  with  a  glass-work  came  to  be 
thought    of    (February   1701).      James   Montgomery/  younger, 
merchant  in  Glasgow^  took  into  consideration  'how  that  dtj 
and  all  the  coimtry  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  farther  west,  is 
furnished  with  glass  bottles.'     The  products  of  the  works  at  Leith 
and  Morison's  Haven   'cannot   be  transported  but  with  a  vast 
charge  and  great  hazard.'    He  found,  moreover,  'ferns,  a  most 
useful  material  for  that  work,  to  be  very  plenty  in  that  countiy.' 
There  was   also,  in  the  West  Highlands,  great   abundance  of 
wood-ashes,  '  which  serve  for  little  or  no  other  use,  and  may  be 
manufactured  first  into  good  white  soap,  which  is  nowhere  made 
in  the  kingdom  to  perfection;  and  the  remains  of  these  wood- 
ashes,  after  the  soap  is  made,  is  a  most  excellent  material  for 
making  glass.'    He  had,  therefore,  'since  March  last,  been  with 
great  application  and  vast  chai^  seeking  out  the  best  workmen 
in  England,'  and  making  all  other  needful  preparations  for  setting 
up  such  a  work. 

On  his  petition,  the  Council  endowed  his  work  with  the  priri- 
leges  of  a  manufactory,  'so  as  the  petitioner  and  his  partners 
may  make  soap  and  glass  of  all  kinds  not  secluded  by  the  Laird 
of  Prestongrange  and  his  act  of  parliament.'^ 

jvLT  7.      The  Bank  of  England,  projected  by  the  noted  William  Faterson, 
amidst  and  by  fiivour  of  the  difSculties  of  the  public  exchequer 
during  King  William's  expensive  continental  wars,  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  its  actual  banking  operations  on  the  first  day  of 
this  year.     Considerable  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  in 
London,  and  the  establishment  of  a  similar  public  bank  in  both 
Ireland  and  Scotland  became  matter  of  speculation.     There  was  in 
London  an  almost  retired  merchant  named  John  Holland,  who 
'    thought  hereafter  of  spending  his  time  chiefly  in  rural  retirement 
To  him  came  one  day  a  friend,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  was 
inspired  with  a  strong  desire  to  see  a  bank  established  in  his 
country.    He  desired  that  Mr  Holland  would  think  of  it.    '  Why/ 
said  the  latter,  'I  have  nearly  withdrawn  from  all  such  projects, 
and  think  only  of  how  I  may  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in 
peace.'     '  Think  of  it,'  said  his  Scottish  friend,  '  and  if  you  will 

*  Privy  Council  Record. 
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enter  jtito  the  Bcheme,  I  can  assure  you  of  having  an  act  of  our  leM. 
parliament  for  it  on  your  own  conditions.' 

Mr  Holland  accordingly  drew  out  a  sketch  of  a  plan  for  a  bank 
in  Scotland,  which  hi»  friend,  in  a  very  few  days  thereafter,  had 
transfused  into  a  parliamentary  bill  of  the  Scottish  form.  He 
had  also  spoken,  he  said,  to  most  of  his  countrymen  of  any 
mercantile  importance  in  London  to  engi^  their  favour  for  the 
scheme.  Mr  Holland  was  readily  induced  to  lend  his  aid  in 
further  operations,  and  the  project  appears  to  have  quickly  come 
to  a  bearing,  for,  little  more  than  six  months  from  the  opening 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  act  for  the  Bank  of  Scotland  had 
passed  the  native  parliament. 

In  our  country,  as  in  England,  exchanges  and  other  monetary 
transactions,  such  as  are  now  left  to  banking  companies,  had 
hitherto  been  solely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  leading  merchants; 
aome  such  place  as  the  back-shop  of  a  draper  in  the  High  Street 
of  Edinburgh,  or  an  obscure  counting-room  in  the  Saltmarket  of 
Glasgow,  was  all  that  we  could  shew  as  a  bank  before  this  period ; 
and  the  business  transacted,  being  proportioned  to  the  narrow 
resources  and  puny  industry  of  the  country,  was  upon  a  scale 
miserably  small.  Yet  there  was  now,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
expansive  tendency  in  Scotland,  and  the  time  seems  to  have 
arrived  when  at  least  a  central  establishment  for  the  entire 
country  might  properly  be  tried  in  the  capital. 

While,  unluckily,  we  do  not  know  the  name  of  th^  Scottish 
gentleman  who  propounded  the  scheme  to  Mr  Holland,  we  are 
enabled,  by  the  recital  of  the  act,  to  ascertain  who  were  the  first 
patrons  and  nurses  of  the  project  generally.  Of  merchants  in 
London,  besides  the  English  name  of  Mr  Holland,  we  find  those 
of  Mr  James  Foulis,^  Mr  David  Nairn,  Mr  Walter  Stuart,  Mr 
Hugh  Frazer,  Mr  Thomas  Coutts,  and  Mr  Thomas  Deans,  who 
were  all  of  them  probably  Scotsmen.  Of  Edinburgh  merchants, 
there  were  Mr  William  Erskine,  Sir  John  Swinton,  Sir  Robert 
Dickson,  Mr  Geoi^e  Clark,  junior,  and  Mr  John  Watson. 
Glasgow  was  wholly  unrepresented.  These  individuals  were 
empowered  by  the  act  to  receive  subscriptions  between  the 
ensuing  1st  of  November  and  1st  of  January.  The  whole 
scheme  was  modest,  frugal,  and  prudential  in  a  high  degree. 

'  Mr  JamM  Foolis  and  Mr  John  Holland  an  probaUj  identical  with  the  persona  of  the 
same  names  who  reoeiTed  some  enconragcment  from  the  parliament  in  April  1698,  for  the 
setting  np  of  a  manufactoie  of  Coldiuttr  Baitu  in  Sootland.  See  JOomutic  AtuuUtf 
nnder  that  date. 
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!«••  It  was  contemplated  that  the  Bank  of  Scotland  should  start  with 
a  subscribed  capital  of  £1,200,000  Scots— that  is,  £100,000 
steriing,  in  shares  of  £1000  Scots  each ;  two-thirds  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  individuals  residing  in  Scotland,  and  one-third  hj 
individuals  residing  in  England,  no  person  to  hold  more  than 
two  shares.  The  company  was  to  be  under  the  rule  of  a  goveroor, 
deputy-governor,  and  twenty-four  directors,  of  the  last  of  whom 
twelve  should  be  English,  these  being  'thought  better  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  management  of  a  bank  than  those  of 
Scotland.'  As  a  further  encouragement  to  English  assistance, 
the  act  ordained  that  any  person  subscribing  for  a  part  of  the 
stock,  should  be  considered  as  ipso  facto  naturalised. 

The  subscription  of  the  £66,666,  18«.  4rf.  allowed  to  Scotland 
began  at  the  appointed  time,  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  his 
majesty's  commissioner  to  parliament,  and  his  son.  Lord  Yester, 
being  the  first  who  put  down  their  names.  The  subscription  of 
the  remaining  £88,888,  6s.  %d.  was  effected  in  London  in  one 
day,  the  chief  adventurers  being  Scotsmen  resident  there.  The 
h»ds  of  the  concern  in  Edinburgh  felt  themselves  sadly  ignorant 
of  the  arrangements  required  for  a  public  bank,  and  deemed  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  Mr  Holland  should  come  down  to 
advise  and  superintend  their  proceedings.  He  very  generously 
agreed  to  do  so,  reside  for  some  time  in  Edinburgh,  and  return 
upon  his  own  charges ;  while  they,  as  liberally,  took  care,  by  a 
rich  present  to  his  wife,  that  he  should  be  no  loser  by  the  journey. 
He  relates^  that  his  proposals  were  all  at  first  objected  to  and 
controverted  by  the  Scotch  managers,  in  consequence  of  their 
utter  ignorance  of  banking,  yet  all  in  perfect  good-humour,  and 
manifestly  from  a  pure  desire  to  get  at  the  expedients  which  were 
best;  and  all  were  ultimately  agreed  to.  This  occasioned  a 
difficulty  at  starting,  and  to  this  was  added  no  small  amount 
of  jealous  opposition  and  distrust;  nevertheless,  Mr  Holland 
remarks  that,  within  two  months,  and  even  while  the  Bank  of 
England  was  notoriously  unable  to  pay  its  bills,  those  of  the 
Scottish  establishment  had  attained  to  a  surprising  degree  of 
credit.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that,  ere  long,  by  consent  of 
the  English  proprietors,  the  whole  twenty-four  directors  were 
elected  from  the  Scottish  shareholders,  leaving  thirteen  English 
ones  to  act  as  trustees,  'to  manage  what  affairs  the  company 


*  Sm  %  pMnphl0t  hf  Mr  Holland,  published  in  1715,  imder  the  tatl«  of  2!^  Ruimt  ^ 
the  Bank  <tf  England  and  all  PMAA  CrtdHi  mmtaUe. 
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slioiild  have  at  London;'   and  in  time,  when  there  were  no  uifc 
longer  so  many  as  thirteen  proprietorB  in  England,  eren  this 
arrangement  was  abandoned. 

Several  of  the  prominent  Scottish  shareholders  were  members 
of  the  African  Company ;  bat  it  appears  that  there  was  anything 
but  a  concert  or  good  agreement  between  the  two  sets  of  projec- 
tors. Paterson  regarded  the  Bank  of  Scotland  as  in  some  degree 
a  rival  to  his  scheme,  and  talked  of  the  act  appointing  it  as 
having  been  'surreptitiously  gained.'  While  so  sanguine  about 
the  African  Company,  he  thought  the  bank  unlikely  to  prove  a 
good  thing  to  those  concerned  in  it,  littie  foreseeing  that  it 
would  flourish  for  centuries  after  the  Indian  Company  had  sunk 
in  its  first  calamitous  venture. 

The  Bank  of  Scotland  set  up  in  a  floor  in  the  Parliament  Close, 
with  a  moderate  band  of  officials,  and  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling 
of  paid-up  capital.  It  had  scarcely  started,  when  the  African 
Company  added  a  banking  business  to  its  other  concerns,  meaning 
thus  to  overpower  the  project  of  Mr  Holland.  That  gentieman 
was  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time.  He  saw  that  the  African  Company 
was  in  the  highest  vogue  with  the  public,  while  few  took  any 
notice  of  his  modest  establishment.  As  governor,  he  prudently 
counselled  that  they  should  make  no  attempt  to  enforce  the 
exclusive  privil^e  which  the  statute  had  conferred  upon  them 
for  twenty-one  years,  but  to  limit  themselves  to  standing  o§ 
their  guard  against  'that  mighty  Company,'  lest  it  should  try 
to  injure  or  '  afiront'  them  by  a  run  upon  their  cash.  For  this 
reason,  by  his  advice,  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  the  capital  was 
Galled  up,  in  addition  to  the  ten  thousand  lodged  at  first.  The 
smalluess  of  these  sums  is  amusing  to  men  who  know  what 
banking  in  Scotland  now  is;  yet  it  appears  that  from  the  first 
the  Bank  of  Scotiand  had  five,  ten,  twenty,  fifly,  and  hundred 
pound  notes.  After  a  littie  while,  it  was  found  that  banking  did 
not  succeed  with  the  African  Company,  chiefly  because  they  lent 
money  in  too  large  sums  to  their  own  shareholders,  and  the  Bank 
of  Scotland  was  then  allowed  to  go  on  without  any  competition. 
The  capital  lately  called  up  was  then  paid  bacl^  leaving  the 
original  sum  of  £10,000  alone  in  the  hands  of  the  bank. 

The  chief  business  of  the  bank  at  first  was  the  lending  of  money 
on  heritable  bonds  and  other  securities.  The  giving  of  Inlls  of 
exchange— -the  great  business  of  the  private  bankers — was,  after 
deliberation  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  '  adventurers,'  tried,  with 
a  view  to  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  concern  as  far  as 
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IMS-  possible     In  pomianoe  of  the  same  oljject,  uid  'for  carryii^ 
the  drcidation  of  their  notes  through  the  greatest  part  of  the 
kingdom/    branch-offices    were    erected    at    Ghugow,    Dundee, 
Montrose,  and  Aberdeen,  'with  cashiers  and  overseers  at  eadi 
place,  for  receiving  and  paying  money,  in  the  form  of  inland 
exchange,  by  notes  and  bills  made  for  that  purpose.'     But,  after 
what  appeared  a  fair  trial,  the  directors  '  found  Uiat  the  extharngt 
trade  was  not  proper  for  a  banking  eompamf.'     A  bank  they 
conceived  to  be  '  chiefly  designed  as  a  common  repository  of  the 
nation's  cash — a  ready  fund  for  affording  credit  and  loans,  and 
for  making  receipts  and  payments  of  money  easy  by  the  conopany^s 
notes.'    To  deal  in  exchange  was  'to  interfere  with  the  trade  and 
business  of  private  merchanta'     The  Bank  of  Scotland  found  it 
'very  troublesome,  unsafe,  and  improper/     One  reason  dted 
some  years  afterwards,  by  a  person  connected  with  the   bank, 
was--*' There  is  so  much  to  be  done  in  that  business  without 
doors,  at  all  hours  by  day  and  night,  with  such  variety  of  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  precise  hours 
of  a  public  office,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a  well-govenied 
company ;  and  no  company  like  the  bank  can  be  managed  without 
fixing  stated  office-hours  for  business,  and  establishing  rules  and 
regulations  which  will  never  answer  the    management   of  the 
exchange  trade.'    As  for  the  branch-offices,  the  inland  exchange 
tontemplated  tliere  fiiiled  from  another  cause,  strikingly  significant 
of  the  small  amount  of  commercial  intercourse  then  existing 
between  the  capital  and  the  provinces  of  Scotland    The  bank, 
we  are  told,  found  it  impracticable  to  support  the  four  sub-offices 
'  but  at  an  expense  fiur  exceeding  the  advantage  and  conveniency 
rising  therefrom ;  for,  though  the  company  would  willingly  have 
been  at  some  moderate  charge  to  keep  them  up,  if  they  could 
thereby  have    effectuated   an   answerable  circulation  of  bank- 
notes about  these  places,  for  accommodating  the  lieges  in  their 
affiiirs,  yet  they  found  that  those  offices  did  contribute  to  neither 
of  those  ends ;  for  the  money  that  was  once  lodged  at  any  of  those 
places  by  the  cashiers  issuing  bills  payable  at  Edinburgh,  couU 
not  be  redrawn  thence  by  biUsfrom  Edinburgh*— o(  course,  because 
of  there  being  so  little  owing  in  Edinburgh  to  persons  residing 
in  the  provinces.    So,  after  a  considerable  outlay  in  trying  the 
branch-offices,  the  directors  were  obliged  to  give  them  up,  and 
'  bring  back  their  money  to  Edinburgh  by  horse-carriage.'  ^ 

'  Ezduuiga  wai  not  dealt  in  bj  the  Benk  of  England,  anj  more  than  the  Bank  of 
Scotland,  doriog  man j  of  ita  earlier  yean. 
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The  company's  business  was  thenceforward  for  many  years  i«». 
^  wholly  restricted  to  lending  money,  which  seems  to  be  Uie  only 
proper  business  of  a  bank,  and  all  to  be  transacted  at  Edinburgh/^ 

The  estates  of  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  in  sundry  parishes  Jult  ir. 
near  Inverness,  having  been  much  wasted  in  1689  and  1690,  both 
by  the  ravages  of  the  king's  enemies  and  the  necessary  sustenta- 
tion  of  his  troops,  he  now  gave  in  a  petition  shewing  that  his 
damages  had  in  all  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £47,400,  6s.  Sd. 
Scota  The  parliament  recommended  his  case  to  the  gracious 
consideration  of  his  majesty,'  and  the  result  was  a  requital, 
not  in  money,  but  in  the  form  of  a  perpetual  priril^;e  to  the 
Iiaird  of  Culloden  of  distilling  from  the  grain  raised  on  his 
estate  of  Ferintosh,  upon  paying  of  only  a  small  composition  in 
lieu  of  excise. 

The  estate  of  Ferintosh  consisted  of  about  eighteen  hundred 
arable  acres,'  and  the  produce  of  barley  was  so  considerable  that 
a  very  large  quantity  of  whisky  came  to  be  produced  within  its 
bounds ;  Hugo  Amot  says  nearly  as  much  as  in  all  the  rest  of 
Scotland  together — ^but  Hugo,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  remark- 
ably unstatistical  author.  Whatever  might  be  the  exact  truth, 
there  was  certainly  a  surprising  quantity  of  usquebaugh  issued  forth 
from  the  domains  of  Forbes,  insomuch  that  Ferintosh  came  to  be 
that  quasi  synonym  for  whisky  which  '  Kilbagie '  and  ^  Olenlivet ' 
afterwards  were  in  succession.  The  pririlege  of  course  yielded 
a  large  revenue  to  the  family,  and  in  time  made  ample  compensa- 
tion for  all  their  patriotic  sufferings  past  and  potential.  In  1784, 
when  at  length  the  government  was  inclined  to  purchase  it  back, 
there  was  such  a  demonstration  made  of  its  lucrativeness,  that  the 
capital  sum  of  £21,500  assigned  for  it  was  thought  to  be  but  a 
poor  equivalent. 

The  minister  of  Dingwall,  in  his  account  of  the  parish,  written  a 
few  years  after  the  abolition  of  the  Ferintosh  privilege,  tells  of  a 
remarkable  consequence  of  that  measure.  Daring  the  continuance 
of  the  privil^;e,  quarrels  and  breaches  of  the  peace  were  abundant 
among  the  inhabitants,  yielding  a  good  harvest  of  business  to  the 
procurators  (i.  e.  solicitors)  of  Dingwall.  When  the  privilege 
ceased,  the  people  became  more  peaceable,  and  the  prosperity  of 
attomeyism  in  Dingwall  sustained  a  marked  abatement. 

'  Account  of  the  Bank  o/SeoOand,  published  ia  1728. 
'  Adi  qfScottith  Parliament,  ii.  465. 
*  Cuilodm  PfgperSf  Introduction,  p.  slir. 
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It  was  not  so  iubscribing  a  world  at  the  dose  of  the  seventeendi 
century  as  it  is  now ;  yet^  poor  as  oar  country  then  was,  she  \e^ 
her  heart  open  for  important  public  objects,  and  for  works  in 
which  faith  and  charity  were  concerned. 

There  was  no  bridge  over  the  Clyde  between  Bothwell  Bridge 
and  Little-gill  Bridge,  a  space  of  eighteen  milea  At  lAuaik^ 
there  was  a  ferry-boat ;  but  the  river  was  frequently  impassable, 
and  there  were  repeated  instances  of  the  whole  passengers  being 
swept  down  and  engulfed  in  the  Stonebyres  Linn.  Arrangements 
were  now  made,  chiefly  by  a  collection  at  all  the  churdi-dooTS  in 
the  kingdom,  for  building  'a  sufficient  stone  bridge'  at  the  foot  of 
*  the  Inch  of  Clydeholm — ^this  charitable  measure  being  rendered 
necessary  by  the  poverty  to  which  the  burgh  of  Lanark  had  been 
reduced  by  spoliation  during  the  late  reigif, '  by  exactions  of  fines, 
free  quarters  for  soldiers,  and  the  like.' 

By  order  of  parliament,  a  collection  of  money  was  made,  in  July 
1696,  in  the  parish  churches  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  benefit  of 
Andrew  Watson,  skipper,  and  eight  mariners  of  his  vessel,  who,  in 
a  voyage  from  Port  Glasgow  to  Madeira,  on  the  19th  of  Novemb& 
in  the  preceding  year,  in  latitude  38  degrees,  had  been  attadied 

I  by  two  Salee  rovers,  and  by  them  carried  as  captives  to  Mamora, 

in  Marocco.    In  their  petition  to  parliament,  they  described  them- 
selves as  resting  in  a  slavery  more  cruel  and  barbarous  than  they 

I  could  express,  without  the  proper  necessaries  of  life,  and  *  above 

I  all,  deprived  of  the  precious  gospel,  which  they  too  much  slighted 

when  thqr  enjoyed  it,'  with  no  prospect  before  them  but  to  die  in 
misery  and  torment,  unless  they  have  some  speedy  relief  The 
contributions  were  to  be  handed  to  John  Spreul,  merchant  in 
Glasgow,  he  finding  caution  to  apply  them  to  their  proper  end. 
jaiLAi,  '  Those  of  the  Scots  nation  residing  at  Eonigsberg,  in  F^asia,' 
petitioned  the  Privy  Council  by  their  deputy,  Mr  Frauds  Hay,  for 
assistance  in  building  a  kirk  for  their  use,  for  which  they  had 
obtained  a  liberty  from  the  Duke  of  Brandenburg.  A  collection 
at  all  the  church-doors  in  the  kingdom  was  ordained  for  this 
purpose;  and  it  is  surprising  with  what  sympathy  the  poor 
commons  of  Scotland  would  enter  on  a  movement  of  this  kind. 
We  find  that  the  little  parish  of  Spott,  in  East  Lothian,  contributed 

I  nearly  three  pounds  sterling  towards  the  Eonigsberg  kirk. 

At  the  '  break  of  a  storm ' — ^by  which  is  meant  the  melting  of  a 
great  fidl  of  snow — ^in  November  1698,  the  southern  streams  were 
flooded,  and  the  bridge  of  Ancrum  was  so  broken  and  damaged 
that  it  could  be  no  longer  serviceable.    This  being  the  only  bridge 
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upon  the  water  of  Teviot^  on  an  important  line  of  commnnication  mm. 
between  the  north  and  aonth  in  the  centre  of  the  Borders,  and 
there  being  no  ferry-boat  on  the  river  but  one  seven  miles  further 
up,  it  was  most  desirable  that  it  should  be  rebuilt;  but  the  calcu- 
lated expense  was  betwixt  eight  and  nine  thousand  merks  (from 
J6460  to  £600  sterling),  and  an  act  of  Council  offisring  a  pontage 
to  any  one  who  would  undertake  this  business  altogether  failed  of 
its  object.  In  these  circumstances,  the  ooly  alternative  was  a 
collection  at  all  the  church-doors  in  the  kingdom,  and  permission 
to  make  such  a  levy  was  accordingly  granted  by  the  Privy  Council. 

IIM. 

The  vicissitudes  of  witchcraft  jurisprudence  in  Scotland  are  au«. 
remarkable.  While  Presbyterianism  of  the  puritanic  type  reigned 
uncontrolled  between  1640  and  1651,  witches  were  tortured  to 
concession  and  tavagely  burnt,  in  vast  numbers,  the  clergy  not 
merely  coaoarring,  but  taking  a  lead  in  the  proceedings.  During 
the  Cfomwell  ascendency,  English  squeamishness  greatly  impeded 
justice  in  this  department,  to  the  no  small  dissatisfaction  of  the 
more  zealous.  On  the  Restoration,  the  liberated  enei^es  of  the 
native  powers  fell  furiously  on,  and  got  the  land  in  a  year  or  two 
pretty  well  cleared  of  those  vexatious  old  women  who  had  been 
allowed  to  accumulate  during  the  past  decade.  From  1662  to  the 
Revolution,  prosecutions  for  witchcraft  were  comparatively  rare, 
and,  however  cruel  the  government  might  be  towards  its  own 
opponents,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  introduced  and  acted 
consistently  upon  rules  to  some  extent  enlightened  and  humane 
with  rq;ard  to  witches — namdy,  that  there  should  be  no  torture 
to  extort  confession,  and  no  conviction  without  fair  probation.  I 
am  not  sure  if  the  opposite  party  would  not  have  ascribed  it 
mainly  to  the  latitudinarianism  of  Episcopacy,  that  the  whole 
history  of  witchcraft,  throughout  the  two  last  Stuart  reigns^ 
betrayed  an  appearance  as  if  the  authorities  were  not  themselves 
clear  for  such  prosecutions,  and,  in  dictating  them,  only  made  a 
concession  to  the  popular  demands. 

For  a  few  years  after  the  Revolution,  the  subject  rested  in  the 
quiescence  which  had  fallen  upon  it  some  years  before.  But  at 
length  the  (General  Assembly  began  to  see  how  necessary  it  was  to 
look  after  witches  and  charmers,  and  some  salutary  admonitions 
about  these  offenders  were  from  time  to  time  issued.  The  office  of 
Lord  Advocate,  or  public  prosecutor,  had  now  fallen  into  tlie  hands 
of  Sir  James  Steuart  of  Ooodtrees,  a  person  who  shared  in  the 
highest  conrictions  of  the  religious  party  at  present  in  *  power. 
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16N.  including  reverence  for  the  plain  meaning  of  the  text, '  Thou  shall 
not  suffer  a  witch  to  live'  The  consequence  was,  that  the  rdgn 
of  William  III.  became  a  new  Witch  Period  in  Scotland^  and  one 
iuTolving  many  notable  cases. 
Av«  8.  In  August  1695,  two  married  women,  named  M'Borie  and 
M^Quicken,  residing  respectively  at  the  MiU-bum  and  Castldiill  of 
Inverness,  were  in  the  Tolbooth  of  that  northern  burgh,  under  a 
suspicion  of  being  witches;  and  the  Privy  Council,  seeing  the 
inconvenience  of  having  them  brought  to  an  inquest  in  Edinburgh, 
issued  a  commission  for  their  being  tried  on  the  spot  by  David 
Poison  of  Kinmilnes,  sheriff-depute  of  Inverness;  William  Baillie, 
commissar  there;  Alexander  Chishdm,  bailie  to  Lord  Iiovat; 

Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden ; Cufchbert  of  CasUehill ;  and 

Duff,  provost  of  Inverness,  any  three  of  them  to  be  a  quonun. 
The  arrangements  for  the  trial  were  all  carefully  specified  in  this 
commission;  and  it  was  intimated  in  the  end  that, '  in  case  the  said 
judges  shall  find  the  said  panels  guilty  of  the  said  horrid  crime 
laid  to  their  chai^,'  the  commissioners  should  adjudge  them  *  to 
be  burned  or  otherwise  execute  to  death.' 

In  March  1696,  a  commission  was  issued  in  similar  terms  for 
the  trial  of '  Janet  Widdrow,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmaoolm,  presently 
prisoner  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Paisley,  alleged  guilty  of  the  horrid 
crime  of  witchcraft.'  Two  months  later,  the  Lord  Advocate  applied 
to  the  Council  for  an  extension  of  power  to  the  commission  against 
Janet  Widdrow,  as  ^  it  is  now  informed  that  the  said  Janet  doth 
fyle  and  put  out  several  others,  and  as  there  are  some  peraona  in 
these  bounds  against  whom  there  are  probable  and  pr^nant 
grounds  of  suspicioa'     The  request  was  complied  with. 

Some  months  later  (December  8,  1696),  we  hear  of  some  infinr- 
malities  in  the  process  against  Janet  Widdrow  and  Isobel  Cochran^ 
and  the  Lord  Advocate  was  requested  to  report  on  the  matter.^ 

So  much  for  the  present ;  but  let  the  reader  see  onward  under 
February  1697,  March  1,  1698,  && 

Ava.  It  is  remarked  by  a  Presbyterian  historian  of  the  popular  class, 
that  the  time  of  the  '  Persecution '  was  one  of  generd  abundance 
God,  he  believed,  did  not  choose  to  let  his  people  suffer  in  more 
ways  than  one  But,  not  long  after  King  William  had  brought 
days  of  religious  security,  the  seasons  began  to  be  bad,  and  much 
physical  suffering  ensued.    According  to  this  historian,  Alexander 

*  PriTj  CoancU  Record. 
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Peden  foretold  how  it  would  be.    '  As  long/  said  he,  '  as  the  lads  im^ 
are  upon  the  hills,  you  will  have  bannocks  o'er  night ;  bnt  if  once 
you  were  beneath  the  bield  of  the  brae,  you  will  have  dean  teeth 
and  many  a  black  and  pale  face  in  Scotland.'  * 

N'evertheless,  the  country  was  so  much  at  its  ease  in  the  matter 
of  food  in  July  1695,  that  the  Estates  then  passed  an  act  for 
encouraging  the  export  of  grain^  allowing  it  to  go  out  duty  fireCj^ 
and  ordaining  that  so  it  should  be  whenever  wheat  was  at  or  under 
twelve  pounds  (Scots)  the  boll;  bear^  barley^  and  malt  under  eight; 
pease  and  oats^  xmder  six ;  provided  these  grains  should  be  carried 
in  Scottish  ships. 

By  an  act  passed  in  1672,  it  was  forbidden  to  import  meal  from 
Ireland  while  the  price  in  Scotland  remained  below  a  certain  rate. 
And  that  this  was  a  serious  matter,  is  proved  by  an  order  of 
Council  in  April  1695,  for  itanring  the  grain  brought  fifom  Carrick- 
feiigus  in  two  vessels,  named  the  Jame8  and  the  Isabel^  and  for 
handing  over  the  vessels  themselves  to  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of 
Auchinbreck,  who  had  seised  them  on  their  way  to  a  Scottish 
port.  It  never  occurred  to  a  legislator  of  those  days  that  there 
was  a  kind  of  absurdity,  as  well  as  a  glaring  selfishness,  in 
arranging  for  his  own  country  receiving  while  it  should  not  give. 

As  if  to  rebuke  such  policy,  the  very  month  after  good  food 
prospects  had  induced  the  Scottish  Estates  to  permit  of  exporta- 
tion, the  crop  was  stricken  in  one  night  by  an  easterly  fog,  and 
*  got  little  more  good  of  the  ground.' '  fHie  com  was  both  bad 
and  dear.  So  early  as  November,  this  produced  a  disorder  of  the 
cholera  type,  accompanied  by  severe  fevers :  'all  our  old  physicians 
had  never  seen  the  like,  and  could  make  no  help.'  It  was  not  in 
an  cases  the  direct  result  of  bad  unwholesome  victual,  for  several^ 
who  used  old  com,  or  sent  to  Glasgow  for  Irish  meal,  were  never- 
theless smitten  with  the  prevailing  malady^  'in  a  more  violent  and 
infectious  manner  than  the  poorest  in  the  land.' ' 

The  price  of  victual  havings  in  the  westem  shires,  ascended 
beyond  the  importation  rate  fixed  in  1672^  the  Privy  Council 
(December  IS),  'in  consideration  of  the  present  scarcity  in  those 
parts^  and  the  distress  ensuing  upon  it/  gave  allowance  for  the 
importation  of  meal^ '  but  of  no  other  grain,'  from  Ireland,  to  'any 
port  between  the  mouth  of  Annan  and  the  head  of  Kintyre,' 
between  this  date  and  the  1st  of  February  exclusive. 


1  Patrick  Walker's  Lift  of  Donald  CargOi,  BSog,  Pm,,  U.  24. 
'  Patridr  Walker.  •  lUd. 
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iww  A  few  days  later,  the  CouncQ  took  measures  for  fining  oertais 
baztera  of  Glasgow  and  others  who  had  imported  grain  before  die 
issue  of  the  above  licence. 

On  the  7th  of  February  1696,  the  CouncQ  extended  the  period 
during  which  Irish  meal  might  be  imported  to  the  15th  of  April, 
seeing  that  the  price  of  the  article  in  the  western  shires  still  con- 
tinued above  that  set  down  in  the  act  of  1672.  On  the  25l]i  of 
iPebruary,  the  period  was  further  extended  to  the  15th  of  May. 

In  June,  the  evil  having  become  more  serious,  the  whole  ports 
of  the  kingdom  were  opened  to  foreign  grain,  while  the  usual 
denunciations  were  launched  against  persons  keeping  up  victual  in 
ad«.  gimds  and  stacka  Now  the  summer  was  passing  into  autumn, 
and  the  weather  was  of  such  a  character,  or,  as  the  Privy  CouncQ 
expressed  it,  the  season  was  so  'unnatural,'  'as  doth  sadly  threaten 
the  misgiving  and  blasting  of  the  present  crop,  to  the  increase  of 
that  distress  whereby  the  kingdom  is  already  afflicted.'  For  theae 
reasons,  at  the  request  of  the  church,  a  fast  was  proclaimed  for 
the  25th  of  August  in  churches  south  of  the  Tay,  and  on  the  8th 
of  September  in  '  all  the  planted  churches  of  the  rest  oi  this 
kingdom.' 

Viewing  the  '  pinching  straits  and  wants '  of  the  poor  at  this 
crisis,  and  the  demands  which  these  make  upon  Christian  chanty 
and  compassion,  the  Council  recommended  that  on  the  day  of  the 
fast,  and  the  Lord's  Day  thereafter,  there  should  be  a '  cheerful  and 
liberal  contribution'  at  the  chnidi-doors  for  the  indigent,  'as 
the  best  and  most  answerable  expression  of  earnestness  in  the 
aforesaid  duty.'  Another  edict  held  out  a  bounty  of  one  pound 
Scots  for  every  boll  of  foreign  victual  imported.^ 

Some  Englishmen  having  brought  a  parcel  of  com  to  the 
market  of  Kelso,  William  Kerr  of  Chatto's  servants  exacted  from 
them  a  custom  he  had  a  right  to  from  all  victual  there  sold — thia 
right  being  one  of  which  his  family  had  been  'in  immemorial 
posaession.'  The  Englishmen  resisted  the  exaction  with  scorn  and 
violence,  and  Chatto  was  obliged  to  appeal  for.  protection  of  his 
right  to  the  Privy  Council.  Such,  however,  was  at  that  time  the 
need  for  foreign  grain,  that  the  Coundl  suspended  Chatto's  right 
for  the  next  three  months. 
Jolt  m.  Somc  gentlemen  in  Edinburgh  received  information  from  their 
correspondents  in  Aberdeenshire,  that  that  county  and  the  one 
next  adjacent  were  nearly  destitute  of  rictual,  and  that '  if  they  be 

'  Privy  Counol  Record. 
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not   speedily  supplied,  and  idctual  transported  [thither],  a  good  i6m. 
part  of  Aat  and  flie  next  oonnty  will  undoubtedly  starve'  Already, 
^within  the  last  fortnight,  several  had  died  from  want.    In  these 
circumstances,  George  Fergusson,  bailie  of  Old  Meldram,  and 
Alexander  Smith,  writer  in  Edinburgh,  proposed  to  purchase  a 
tltoxuaand  or  twelve  hundred  bolls  of  com  and  bear  in  the  north  of 
Tingland,  and  have  it  carried  by  sea  to  Aberdeen,  there  to  sell  it 
at  any  rate  the  proper  authorities  might  appoint  above  the  cost 
and  the  expense  of  carriage,  and  the  surplus  to  be  used  for  any 
saitable  public  object,  the  proposers  having  no  desire  of  profit  for 
themselves,  ^but  allenarly  the  keeping  of  the  poor  in  the  said  ^ 
shire  firom  starving.'    They  were  anxious,  however,  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  risk  of  losing  their  outlay,  in  case  the  vessel 
should  be  taken  by  the  French  privateers,  and  they  petitioned  the 
Privy  Council  accordingly.    Their  wishes  were  recommended  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

It  was  reported  from  Roxburghshire,  on  the  22d  December 
1696,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  'great  firosts,  excessive  rains, 
and  storms  of  snow,'  the  corns  in  many  places  '  are  neither  cut 
down  nor  led  in,  nor  is  the  samen  ripened  nor  fit  for  any  use,  albeit 
it  were  cut  down  and  led  in.'  The  boll  of  meal  was  already  at 
twenty-four  pounds  Scots,  and  bear,  wheat,  and  rye  at  fourteen 
or  fifteen  pounds  per  boll.  Already  many  poor  people  and  honest 
householders  were  'reduced  to  pinching  straits  and  want,'  and 
still  more  extreme  scarcity  was  to  be  expected. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  granted 
permission  to  Thomas  Porteous,  late  provost,  and  Robert  Ainslie, 
late  bailie  in  Jedburgh,  to  import  victual  frx>m  England  without 
duty,  overland  If  any  of  the  said  victual  should  be  imported  by 
sea,  it  would  be  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  'unless  it  can 
be  made  appear  that  the  victual  imported  by  sea  was  bought  and 
paid  for  by  the  product  of  this  kingdom,  and  not  by  transporting 
money  out  of  the  kingdom  for  the  same.' ' 

The  Feast  of  St  Cecilia  was  celebrated  in  Edinburgh  with  a  no^s. 
concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  shewing  a  more  advanced 
state  of  the  art  than  might  have  been  expected.'    The  scheme  of 
the  performances  exhibits  a  series  of  pieces  hy  Italian  masters,  as 

*  PriTj  CooiiGa  Beoofd. 

'  W«  hftte  00  mMOi  of  knowing  if  tliis  conflort  wai  connected  with  the  enterpriae  of  Back 
nd  his  ueociates,  noticed  nnder  Jannaty  10, 1694.  The  name  of  Beck  doea  not  ooeur  in 
the  lilt  of  performcn  on  thia  ooeaaion. 
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im.  Corelli  and  Bassani^  to  be  executed  by  first  and  second  Tioliiis, 
flutes  and  bautbois,  and  basses ;  the  opening  piece  giving  seven 
first  violins^  five  second  violins,  six  flutes  and  two  hantboia  There 
were  thirty  performers  in  all,  nineteen  of  them  gentlemen- 
amateurs,  and  eleven  teachers  of  musia  Among  the  former  were 
Lord  Colville,  Sir  John  Pringle,  Mr  Seton  of  Pitmedden^  Mr 
Falconer  of  Pheado,  Mr  John  (afterwards  General)  Middleton, 
Lord  Elcho,  and  Mr  John  Corse,  keeper  of  the  Low  Parliament 
House  Records.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  are  described  as  having 
been  skilled  in  music,  and  good  players  on  the  violin,  harpaichoid, 
flute,  and  hautbois.  Among  the  professional  men  were  Heniy 
Crumbden,  a  German,  'long  the  Orpheus  in  the  music-school  of 
Edinbu^h;'  Matthew  M'Gibbon,  father  of  William  M'Gibbon, 
noted  for  his  sets  of  Scots  airs  with  variations  and  basses ;  Adam 
Craig,  a  good  orchestra-player  on  the  violin;  Daniel  Thomson, 
one  of  the  king's  trumpets;  and  William  Thomson,  a  boy,  son  of 
the  above,  afterwards  editor  of  a  well-known  collection  (being  the 
first)  of  Scots  songs,  with  the  music.^ 

See  under  1718  for  further  notices  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
music  in  Scotland. 

vo^.  In  this  age,  every  person  of  any  note  who  died  became  the 
sulgect  of  a  metrical  elegy,  which  was  printed  on  a  broadside,  and 
cried  through  the  streets.  Allan  Ramsay,  a  few  years  later,  makes 
satiric  allusion  to  the  practice : 

None  of  all  the  rhyming  herd 
Are  more  enoonraged  and  revered, 
By  bea^  souls  to  theirs  allied. 
Than  snch  who  tell  who  lately  died. 
No  sooner  is  the  spirit  flown 
From  its  clay  cage  to  lands  unknown, 
Than  some  rash  hackney  gets  his  name, 
And  through  the  town  laments  the  same. 
An  honest  bui^ess  cannot  die, 
But  they  must  weep  in  elegy : 
Even  when  the  virtuous  soul  is  soaring 
Through  middle  air,  he  hears  it  roaring.' 

The  poetry  of  these  mortuary  verses  is  usually  as  bad  as  the 
typography,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal;   yet  now  and  then 

1 W.  Tytler,  TVont.  Soe,  of  Antiq.  of  Scoticmd,  I  606. 
'  B«mwj*t  SerihbUrt  Loiked, 
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one  falls  in  with  a  quaint  couplet  or  two—  as,  for  example,  in  the  lew. 
piece: 

Olf  THB  MUCH  TO  BB  LAMBSTTBD  DBATH  OF  WOBTHT  UMPHBBT  MILNB»  WATCH- 
KAXBB,  BUBOiaS  OF  THB  METBOPOLITAir  CITV  Of  BCOTLANB,  WHO  DBPABTED 
THIS  UTM,  NOVBMBBB  THB  ISlH,  169fii 

In  gloom  J  shades  of  darksome  nighty  where  Phoebos  hides  his  head, 
I  heard  an  echo  cry  aloud,  that  Umphrey  ICUne  was  dead. 
My  stapid  senses  rose  aloft  and  wakened  with  a  ciy, 
Let  Pegasus,  the  Moses*  horse,  go  through  the  air  and  fly. 

To  tell  the  ends  of  all  the  earth  that  he  has  lost  his  breath — 

•  •  •  • 

I  will  not  name  his  parentage,  his  breeding,  nor  his  birth ; 
But  he  that  mns  may  read  his  life— he  was  a  man  of  worth. 
He  valued  not  this  earth  below,  although  he  had  it  Mtfw, 

He  loved  to  lay  his  stock  above,  and  now  he  is  beaiua. 

•  •  •  • 

Since  none  can  well  describe  his  worth  that  in  this  land  doth  dwell. 
He  *11  waken  at  the  trumpet's  blow,  and  answer  for  himselL 

The  street  degists  got  a  capital  subject  in  July  1700,  when 
Liady  Elcho  died  in  youth  and  beauty,  in  consequence  of  her 
clothes  catching  Sre.*    Of  her  it  is  said : 

Were  it  the  custom  now  to  canonise, 

We  might  her  in  the  Alb  of  Saints  comprise. 

She  either  was  as  free  from  faults  as  they, 

Or  had  she  faults,  the  flame  purged  these  away. 

As  to  her  ladyship's  surviving  husband : 

Only  well-grounded  hopes  of  her  blest  state 
Can  his  excessive  agonies  abate, 
And  the  two  hopeful  boys  she  left  behind. 
May  mitigate  the  sorrows  of  his  mind. 

The  dies  and  punches  required  for  the  new  coinage  now  about  me.  is. 
to  be  issued,  were  the  work  of  James  Clarke,  being  the  first  time  the 
work  had  ever  been  executed  within  the  kingdom.  James  had  done 
the  whole  business  in  less  than  a  year, '  which  used  to  take  no 
less  than  two  or  three  years  when  executed  in  England,  and  cost 
the  general  and  master  of  the  Mint  great  attendance  and  much 
expenses;'  but  as  yet  'he  had  not  received  one  farthing  for  his 
work,*  although  it  had  been  agreed  that  he  should  have  a  half  of 
his  charges   beforehand.     The  Privy  Council,  on  his  petition, 

>  Tbroqgli  ber,  u  daoghter  of  William  first  Diik«  of  QoBuuAmnj,  hn  dMoendimt, 
the  Earl  of  W«m7H,  rocoeedad  in  1810  to  large  estates  in  PeeUessbire  and  the  earldom 
of  March. 
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iMb  recommended  the  Treamury  to  pay  him  two  hundied  poands 
sterling,  being  the  sum  agieed  upon/ 

Dm.  In  Scotland^  justice  had  at  this  time,  as  heretofore,  a  geiv 
graphical  character.  It  did  not  answer  for  a  Highlander  to  be  tried 
too  near  the  lands  of  his  feudal  enemies.  If^  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  to  be  tried  in  Edinburghj  his  accusers  were  likely  to  find 
the  distance  inconveniently  great,  and  prefer  letting  him  go  finee. 

James  Macpherson  of  Invemahaven  was  under  dtation  to 
appear  before  the  Lords  of  Justiciary  at  InvemesSy  on  a  charge 
of  having  despoiled  John  Orant  of  Conygass  of  certain  azen, 
sheep^  and  other  goods  in  June  or  July  1689,  'when  Dimdee 
was  in  the  hills/  The  Laird  of  Grant  bebg  sheriff  of  InvemeBs, 
and  other  Grants  engaged  in  the  intended  trial,  Macpherson, 
though  protesting  his  entire  innocence^  professed  to  have  no 
hope  of  'impartial  justice;'  yet  he  appeared  at  the  citation, 
and  was  immediately  committed  dose  prisoner  to  the  Tolboodi 
of  Inverness^  where  he  was  denied  the  use  of  pen  and  ink^  and 
the  access  of  his  friends^  so  that  he  '  expected  nothing  but  a 
summary  execution/ 

On  his  petition^  the  Privy  Council  ordained  (December  10) 
that  he  should  be  liberated  under  caution^  and  allowed  to  undergo 
a  trial  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Edinburgh.  He  accord- 
ingly presented  himself  before  the  Ix)rds  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year^  and  was  committed  to  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh.  On 
the  28th  of  January^  he  petitioned  for  entire  liberation,  as  Grant 
of  Conygass  failed  to  appear  to  ui^  the  prosecution;  and,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Laird  of  Grants  a  member  of  the  Privy 
CoimcO,  this  petition  was  complied  with.* 

Not  content  with  the  proper  Physic  Garden  assigned  to  him  at 
the  end  of  the  North  Loch,'  James  Sutherland  had,  in  February 
last,  extended  his  operations  to  '  the  north  yard  of  the  Abbey 
where  the  great  Dial  stands,  and  which  is  near  to  the  Tennis 
Court.'  Under  encouragement  from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
he  had  been  active  in  levelling  and  dressing  the  ground.  He 
'  had  there  this  summer  a  good  crop  of  melons;'  he  had  '  raised 
many  other  curious  annuals,  fine  flowers,  and  other  plants  not 
ordinary  in  this  country.'    He  entertained  no  doubt  of  being 

'  Pkify  Conodl  Beooid.  '  Piify  Cooncfl  Record. 

*  See  nnder  Feb.  2, 1698. 
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able  in  a  few  years  '  to  have  things  in  as  good  order  as  they  are  ima. 
about  London,'  if  supplied  with  such  moderate  means  as  were 
required  to  defray  charges  ^  and  make  the  needful  improve- 
ments^ '  particularly  reed-hedges  to  divide^  shelter,  and  lay  the 
ground  hum  and  warm,  and  a  greenhouse  and  a  store  to  preserve 
oranges,  lemons,  myrtles,  with  other  tender  greens,  and  fine 
exotic  plants  in  winter/ 

Fifly  pounds  sterling  had  been  assigned  to  Sutherland  out  of  • 
the  vacant  stipends  of  Tarbat  and  Feam  in  Boss-shire;  but  of 
this  only  about  a  half  had  been  forthcoming,  and  he  had  expended 
of  his  own  funds  upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds  Scots  (£88,  ISa.  4rf. 
sterKug).  He  entreated  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  to  grant 
reimbursement  and  further  encouragement,  'without  which  the 
work  must  cease,  and  the  petitioner  sufier  in  reputation  and 
interest,  what  he  is  doing  being  more  for  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  the  ornament  and  use  of  his  majesty's  palace,  than  his 
own  private  behoof.' 

The  Council  recommended  the  matter  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury/ 


Margaret  Balfour,  Lady  Bollo,  had  brought  her  husband  relief  jam.  iV. 
from  a  burden  of  forty  thousand  merks  resting  on  his  estate, 
being  a  debt  owing  to  her  father;  and  without  this  relief  he  could 
not  have  enjbyed  the  family  property.  She  had,  according  to  her 
own  account,  endeavoured  to  live  with  him  as  a  dutiful  and  loving 
wife,  and  they  had  children  grown  up;  yet  he  had  been  led  into 
a  base  course  of  life  with  a  female  named  Isobd  Kininmont,  and 
in  October  last  he  had  deserted  his  &mily,  and  gone  abroad.  The 
lady  now  petitioned  the  Privy  Council  for  aUment  to  herself  and 
her  six  children.  The  estate,  she  said,  being  eight  thousand 
merks  per  annum  {£44A,  Ss.  10<f.}),  she  conceived  that  four 
thousand  was  the  least  tiiat  could  be  modified  fi)r  her  behalf, 
along  with  the  mansion  of  Duncrub,  which  had  been  assigned 
to  her  as  her  jointure-house. 

The  Lords  of  the  Council  ordained  that  Lord  Bollo  should  be 
cited  for  a  particular  day,  and  that  for  the  time  past,  and  till  that 
day,  the  tenants  should  pay  her  ladyship  a  thousand  pounds  Scots, 
she  meanwhile  enjoying  the  use  of  Duncrub  House.  Lord  BoUo, 
failing  to  appear  on  the  day  cited,  was  declared  rebel,  and  the 
lady's  petition  was  at  the  same  time  complied  with  in  its  whole 
extent.' 

*  Piri?7  Comual  Record.  *  lUd. 
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16M.      William  Murray^  tavern-keeper  in  the  Canongatej  was  again  a 


Jam, 


prisoner  on  account  of  an  oflFensive  news-letter.  He  had  soflend 
dose  imprisonment  for  twenty-one  weeks^  till  '  his  health  is  so 
fiur  decayed^  that,  if  he  were  any  longer  where  he  is,  the  recovery 
thereof  will  be  absolutely  desperate.'  His  house  having  been 
shut  up  by  the  magistrates,  his  liquors  and  furniture  were  spoiied, 
and  '  his  poor  wife  and  family  exposed  to  the  greatest  extremity 
^  and  hazard  of  being  starved  for  cold  and  hunger  in  this 
of  the  year.'  He  represented  to  the  Privy  Council  that  he 
willing  to  be  tried  for  any  crime  that  could  be  laid  to  hia  charge: 
'Ane  Englishman's  directing/  however,  'of  ane  news-letter  to 

him  was  neither  a  crime  nor  any  fault  of  his In  case 

there  was  anything  unwarrantable  in  the  letter,  the  poatmaster 
was  obliged  in  duty  to  have  suppressed  the  same,  after  he  had 
read  and  perused  it'  His  having,  on  the  contrary,  delivered  it, 
'  after  he  had  read  and  perused  it,'  was  *  sufficient  to  put  him  ta 
bond  fide  to  believe  that  the  letter  might  thereafter  be  made 
patent.' 

Murray  went  on  to  say  that  'this  summar  usage  of  himself 
and  his  poor  family,  being  far  above  the  greatest  severity  that 
ever  was  inflicted  by  their  Lordships  or  any  sovereign  court  of 
the  nation^  must  be  conceived  to  be  illegal,  arbitrary,  and  unwar- 
rantable, and  contrair  both  to  the  claim  of  right  and  establiahed 
laws  and  inriolable  practice  of  the  nation.' 

The  Council  did  so  for  grant  grace  to  Murray  as  to  order  him 
out  of  jail,  but  to  be  banished  from  Lothian,  with  certification 
that,  if  found  in  those  boimds  after  ten  days,  he  should  be  taken 
oflFto  the  plantations.* 

# 

jai.  It.  The  imbecQe  Laird  of  Drum  was  recently  dead,  and  the  lady 
who  had  intruded  herself  into  the  position  of  his  wife— MaiJQry . 
Forbes  by  name — ^professed  a  strong  conviction  that  she  would 
ere  long  become  the  mother  of  an  heir  to  the  estate.  For 
this  consummation,  however,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should 
have  fair^play,  and  this  she  was  not  likely  to  get.  Alexander 
Lrvine  of  Murtle,  heir  of  tailzie  to  the  estate  in  deiault  of  issue  of 
the  late  laird,  had  equally  strong  convictions  regarding  the  hopes 
which  Lady  Drum  asserted  herself  to  entertain.  He  deemed 
himself  entifled  to  take  immediate  possession  of  the  castle, 
while  Marjory,  on  her  part,  was  resolved  to  remain  there  till  her 

^  Prify  Coandl  Beooid. 
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expected  aocouchement.    Here  arose  a  fine  case  of  contending  im« 
-views  regarding  a  goodly  succession^  worthy  to  be  worked  ont 
in  the  best  style  of  the  country  and  the  time. 

Marjory  duly  applied  to  the  Privy  Council  with  a  represen- 
tation of  her  circumstances^  and  of  the  savage  dealings  of  Murtle. 
When  her  condition  and  hopes  were  first  spoken  of  some  months 
ago,  'Alexander  Irvine,  pretended  heir  of  tailsie  to  the  estate  of 
Drum' — so  she  designated  him — '  used  all  methods  in  his  power 
to  occasion  her  abortion,  particularly  by  such  representations  to 
the  Privy  Council  as  no  woman  of  spirit,  in  her  condition,  could 
safely  b^.'  When  her  husband  died,  and  while  his  corpse  lay 
in  the  house,  Murtle  'convocat  a  band  of  armed  men  to  the 
number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  with  swords,  guns,  spears,  fore- 
hammers,  axes,  and  others,  and  under  silence  of  night  did 
barbarously  assault  the  house  of  Drum,  scaled  the  walls,  broke 
np  the  gates  and  doors,  teared  off  the  locks,  and  so  far  possessed 
themselves  of  all  the  rooms,  that  the  lady  is  confined  in  a  most 
miserable  condition  in  a  remote,  obscure,  narrow  comer,  and  no 
access  allowed  to  her  but  at  ane  indecent  and  most  inconvenient 
back-entry,  not  only  in  hazard  of  abortion,  but  under  fisar  of 
being  murdered  by  the  said  outrageous  band  of  men,  who 
carouse  and  roar  night  and  day  to  her  great  disturbance.' 

The  lady  petitioned  that  she  should  be  left  unmolested  till  it 
should  appear  in  March  next  whether  she  was  to  bring  forth  an 
heir;  and  the  Lords  gave  orders  to  that  eflfect.  Soon  after,  on 
hearing  representations  from  both  parties,  four  ladies — ^namdy, 
the  spouses  of  Alexander  Walker  and  John  Watson  of  Aberdeen, 
on  Murtte's  part^  and  the  wife  of  Count  Leslie  of  Balquhain  and 
the  Lady  Pitfoddels,  on  Lady  Drum's  part — were  appointed  to 
reside  with  her  ladyship  tiU  her  delivery,  Murtie  meanwhile 
keeping  away  from  the  house.^ 

If  I  am  to  believe  Mr  Burke,  Marjory  proved  to  have  been 
under  a  fond  illusion,  and  as  even  a  woman's  tenacity  must 
sometimes  give  way,  especially  before  decrees  of  law,  I  fear  that 
Murtle  would  have  her  drummed  out  of  that  fine  old  Aberdeen- 
shire chftteau  on  the  ensuing  1st  of  April. 


Sir  Robert  Grierson  of  Lagg,  the  notable '  persecutor,'  who  had 
been  not  a  little  persecuted  himself  after  the  Revolution  as  a 
person  dangerous  to  the  new  government,  waft  now  in  trouble  on 


*  Privy  Conacil  Saeord. 
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a  diflbrent  score.     He  was  accused  of  the  crimes  of  'dippng 
of  good  money  and  coining  of  fidae   money^  and  vending  tlie 
samen  when  clipped  and  coined/  inferring  the  forfeiture  of  fifi^* 
land^  and  gooda 

It  appears  that  Sir  Robert  had  let  his  house  of  RockhiU  to  a 
person  named  John  Shochon^  who  represented  himadf  aa  a  gun* 
smith  speculating  in  new  modes  of  casting  lead  shot  and  stamping 
of  doih.  A  cloth-stamping  work  he  had  actually  eatabliahed  at 
RockhiU^  and  he  kept  there  also  many  engraving  tools  which  he 
had  occasion  to  use  in  the  course  of  his  business.  But  a  suspicion 
of  clipping  and  coining  having  arisen^  a  search  was  made  in  the 
house^  and  though  no  false  or  clipped  coin  was  found,  the  kii^^s 
advocate  deemed  it  proper  to  prosecute  both  Shochon  and  his 
landlord  on  the  above  charge. 
Joxa  it.  The  two  cases  were  brought  forward  separately  at  the  Court  of 
Justiciary^  and  gave  rise  to  protracted  proceedings;  but  the  xeanlt 
was^  tliat  Sir  Robert  and  Shochon  appeared  to  have  been  denonnced 
by  enemies  who^  from  ignorance,  were  unable  to  understand  the 
real  character  of  their  operations,  and  the  prosecution  broke  down 
before  any  assize  had  been  called.^ 

Shochon  was  residing  in  Edinbui^h  in  1700,  and  then  peti* 
tioned  parliament  for  encouragement  to  a  manufactory  of  ams^ 
according  to  a  new  method  invented  by  him, '  the  ground  wh^«of 
is  linen,  and  the  pictures  thereof  woollen,  of  all  sorts  of  curious 
colours,  figures,  and  pictures.' ' 

'Lagg' — who  had  drowned  religious  women  ^at  stakes  on  the 
sands  of  Wigton — ^had  the  fortune  to  survive  to  a  comparatively 
civilised  age.  He  died  in  very  advanced  life,  at  Dumfries,  about 
the  dose  of  1733. 

An.  10.  Some  printed  copies  of  certain  '  popish  books ' — ^namely.  The 
Eaposiium  of  the  TVue  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Maitere 
of  Controversy,  An  Anewer  to  M.  Dereden^s  Fimeral  of  the 
Mass,  and  The  Qitestion  of  Questions,  which  is,  Who  ontghi 
to  be  our  Judges  in  att  D^erences  in  ReUgUmf — ^having  been 
seized  upon  in  a  private  house  in  Edinburgh,  and  carried  to  the 
lodging  of  Sir  Robert  Chiesley,  lord  provost  of  the  city,  the 
Privy  Council  authorised  Sir  Robert  *  to  cause  bum  the  said  books 
in  the  back-close  of  the  town  council  by  the  hand  of  the  common 
executioner,  until  they  be  consumed  to  ashes.' 

'  Printed  infbnnationi  in  the  caae.    Jottidary  Baoordib 
'  Aea  ofScoL  ParUamenL 
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Six  months  later,  tbe  Privy  Council  ordered  a  search  of  the  um- 
booksellers'  shops  in  Edinburgh  for  books  '  atheistical,  erroneous, 
profane,  or  vicioua' 

We  find  the  cause  of  this  osder  in  the  &ct,  that  John  Fraser, 
book-keeper  to  Alexander  Innes,  factor,  was  before  the  Coun- 
cil on  a  charge  from  the  Lord  Advocate  of  having  had  the 
boldness,  some  day  in  the  three  preceding  months,  'to  deny, 
impugn,  ai^e,  or  reason  against  the  being  of  a  God ; '  also  he 
had  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  existence  of  a 
devil,  and  ridiculed  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
*  aflSrming  they  were  only  made  to  frighten  folks  and  keep  them 
in  order.' 

Fraser  appeared  to  answer  this  charge,  which  he  did  by 
declaring  himself  oi  quite  a  contrary  strain  of  opinions,  as  became 
the  son  of  one  who  had  suffered  much  for  religion's  sake  in  the 
late  reigns.  He  had  only,  on  one  particular  evening,  when  in 
company,  with  the  simple  couple  with  whom  he  lived,  recounted 
the  opinions  he  had  seen  stated  in  a  book  entitled  Oracles  of 
Reason,  by  Charles  Blunt;  not  adverting  to  the  likelihood  of 
these  persons  misunderstanding  the  opinions  as  his  own.  He 
professed  the  greatest  regret  for  what  he  had  done,  and  for  the 
scandal  he  had  given  to  holy  men,  and  threw  himself  upon  their 
Lordships'  clemency,  calling  them  to  observe  that,  by  the  late  act 
of  parliament,  the  first  such  offence  may  be  expiated  by  giving 
public  satisfaction  for  removing  the  scandal. 

The  Lords  found  it  sufficiently  proven,  that  Fraser  had  argued 
against  the  being  of  a  God,  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
ordained  him  to  remain  a  prisoner  '  until  he  make  bis  appUcation 
to  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  give  public  satisfaction  in 
sackcloth  at  the  parish  kirk  whcote  the  said  crime  was  committed.' 
Having  done  his  penance  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery, 
he  was  liberated  on  the  25th  of  February. 

The  Council  at  the  same  time  ordered  the  booksellers  of 
Edinbui^h  to  give  in  exact  catalogues  of  the  books  they  had  for 
sale  in  their  shops,  under  certification  that  all  they  did  not  include 
should  be  confiscated  for  the  public  use.^ 

In  the  austerity  of  feeling  which  reigned  through  the  Presby-  afe.  ik 
terian  Church  on  its  re-estaUishment^  there  had  been  but  litfle 

*  Frify  CoDBGa  Record. 
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i«M.  dispositioii  to  assume  a  clerical  QDiform^  or  any  peculiar  pmlpt 
vestments.  It  is  reported^  that  when  the  noble  commissioner  of 
one  of  the  first  Gteneral  Assemblies  was  found  fieinlt  with  by  the 
brethren  for  wearing  a  scarlet  doak,  he  told  thenji  he  thought  ii 
as  indecent  for  them  to  appear  in  gray  cloaks  and  cravats.^  When 
Mr  Calamy  visited  Scotland  in  1709,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the 
clergy  generally  preaching  in  '  neckcloths  and  coloured  doakai'  * 
We  find  at  the  date  here  marginally  noted,  that  the  synod  of 
Dumfries  was  anxious  to  see  a  reform  in  these  respects.  '  Hie 
synod' — so  runs  their  record — *  considering  that  it's  a  thing  veiy 
decent  and  suitable,  so  it  hath  been  the  practice  of  ministers  ia 
this  kirk  formerly,  to  wear  black  gowns  in  the  pulpit,  and  for 
ordinary  to  make  use  of  bands,  do  therefore,  by  their  act,  recom- 
mend it  to  all  their  brethren  within  their  bounds  to  keep  up  that 
laudable  custome,  and  to  study  gravitie  in  their  apparel  and 
deportment  every  mann^  of  way.' 

From  a  poem  of  this  time,  in  which  a  Fife  laird,  returned  from 
the  grave,  gives  his  sentiments  on  old  and  new  manners,  we  learn 
that  formerly 

We  had  no  garments  in  oar  land, 

But  what  were  spun  by  th'  goodwife's  hand, 

No  drap-de-beny,  cloths  of  seaU 

No  stnfi  ingrained  in  cochineal ; 

No  plnsh,  no  tissne^  cramosie, 

No  Ghina»  Turkey,  tafiety ; 

No  proud  Pyropus,  parsgon, 

Or  Ohackarally  there  was  none ; 

No  figurata^  water  shamlet, 

No  Bishop  sattin,  or  silk  oamblet ; 

No  doth  of  gold  or  beaver  hati^ 

•  •  «  « 

No  windy-flourished  flying  feathers, 

No  sweet,  permusted  shambo  leathers,  &c. 

And  things  were  on  an  equally  plain  and  simple  footing  with  the 
ladies ;  whereas  now  they  invent  a  thousand  toys  and  vanities — 

As  scarft^  shefroas,  tufis,  and  rings, 
Fatrdings,  facings,  and  powderings, 
Rebats,  ribands,  bands,  and  mfis, 
Lapbends,  shagbands,  cuflb,  and  mufls ; 
Folding  o'erlays,  pearling  sprigs, 
Atries,  fardingales,  periwigs ; 

'  Ths  aothority  for  thii  is  a  verj  bad  on* — th«  tcnrriloas  book  called  Sad$  PnAfUnam 
SloqwuM  IHapiayed;  bat  on  luch  a  poiat,  with  rapport  from  other  quarters,  it  may  b« 
admitted. 

'  Calamj*i  Accoont  of  his  Own  Life. 
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Hats,  hoodfl,  vrinB,  and  also  kella,  iiiM. 

Washing  balls  and  perfaming  smells ; 
French  gowns  cat  and  double-banded, 
Jet  rings  to  make  her  pleasant-handed; 
A  fan,  a  feather,  bracelets,  gloves- 
All  new-come  busks  she  dearly  loves. 

The  spirit  which  dictated  these  lines  was  one  which  in  those  days 
forced  its  way  into  the  legislation  of  the  country.  In  September 
1696^  aa  overture  was  read  before  parliament  'for  ane  constant 
&8hion  of  dothea  for  men^  and  another  for  ane  constant  fashion  of 
clothes  for  women.*  What  came  of  this  does  not  appear;  but  two 
years  later^  the  parliament  took  under  consideration  an  act  fiur 
restraining  expenses  of  apparel.  There  was  a  debate  as  to  whether 
the  jNTohibition  of  gold  and  silver  on  clothes  should  be  extended  to 
horse-furniture,  and  carried  that  it  should.  Some  one  put  to  the 
▼ote  whether  gold  and  silver  lace  manufactured  within  the  king- 
dom might  not  be  allowed,  and  the  result  was  for  the  negative. 
It  was  a  painful  starving-time,  and  men  seem  to  have  felt  that, 
while  so  many  were  wretched,  it  was  impious  for  others  to  indulge 
in  expensive  vanities  of  attire.  The  act,  passed  on  the  80th 
August  1698,  discharged  the  wearing  of  'any  clothes,  stufib, 
ribbons,  fringes,  tracing,  loops,  agreements,  buttons,  made  of  silver 
or  gold  thread,  wire,  or  philagram.' 

Two  young  men,  Matthew  M'Eail,  son  of  an  advocate  of  the  An. 
same  name,  and  Mr  William  Trent,  writer,  hitherto  intimate 
friends,  quarrelled  about  a  trifling  matter,  and  resolved  to  fight 
a  duel.  Accompanied  by  John  Veitch,  son  of  John  Yeitch, '  pre- 
sentee of  the  signator,'  and  William  Drummond,  son  of  Logie 
Drummond,  youths  scarcely  out  of  their  minority,  they  went  two 
days  after — a  Sunday  having  intervened — to  the  park  of  Holyrood 
Palace,  and  there  fought — ^it  does  not  appear  with  what  weapons — 
but  both  were  slain  on  the  spot;  after  which  the  seconds 
absconded.' 

A  preacher  named  John  Hepburn,  who  had  been  called  to  the  jvii. 
parish  of  Urr  in  Galloway,  before  the  regular  establishment  of  the 
church  in  1690,  continued  ever  since  to  minister  there  and  in  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Kirkgunaeon,  without  any  proper  authority. 
Enjoying  the  favour  of  an  earnest,  simple  people,  and  cherishing 

*  WatMm*!  Coaidum  ofJScoti  Pomtt  1709. 
'  Privy  Coancil  Record. 
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IMS.  flcraplea  about  ihe  established  chuicb,  he  maintaiaed  his  ground 
for  several  years^  in  defiance  of  all  that  presbyteries,  synods,  and 
general  assemblies  could  do  for  his  suppression.  Holding  a  &st 
amongst  his  own  people  (June  25, 1696),  he  was  interrupted  bj 
a  deputation  from  the  presbytery  of  Dumfries,  but  neverthdess 
persisted  in  preaching  to  his  people  in  the  open  air,  though,  as  bi 
as  appears,  without  any  outward  disorderliness.  It  affords  a 
curious  idea  of  the  new  posture  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland, 
that  one  of  the  deputation  was  Mr  Wflliam  Yeitch,  a  noted 
sufferer  for  opinion  in  the  late  reign. 

The  Privy  Council  took  up  this  affair  as  a  scandalous  tumult 
and  riot,  and  had  Mr  Hepburn  brought  before  them,  and  con- 
demned to  give  bond  under  a  large  forfeiture  that  he  would 
henceforth  live  in  the  town  of  Brechin  and  within  two  mfles  of 
the  same — a  place  where  they  of  course  calculated  that  he  could 
do  no  harm,  the  inhabitants  being  so  generally  EpiscopaUaa 
Meanwhile,  he  was  laid  up  in  the  Old  Tolbooth,  and  kept  there 
for  nearly  a  month.  There  were  people  who  wished  to  get  in  to 
hear  him.  There  were  individuals  amongst  his  fellow-prisoners 
also  anxious  to  listen  to  his  ministrations.  The  Council  denied 
the  necessary  permission.  We  hear,  however,  of  Mr  Hepburn 
preaching  every  Sunday  from  a  window  of  his  prison  to  the  people 
in  the  street  He  was  then  conducted  to  Stirling  Castle,  and 
kept  in  durance  there  for  several  montha  It  was  three  years 
before  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  his  Ghdloway  flock.*  The 
whole  story  reads  like  a  bit  of  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
misplaced,  with  presbyteries  for  actors  instead  of  prelates. 

s».  A  crew  of  English,  Scots,  and  foreigners,  under  an  Engliahman 
named  Henry  Evory  or  Bridgman,  had  seized  a  ship  of  forty-aix 
guns  at  Corunna,  and  had  commenced  in  her  a  piratical  cairea 
throughout  the  seas  of  India  and  Persia  Having  finally  left  their 
ship  in  the  isle  of  Providence,  these  pirates  had  made  their  way  to 
Scotland,  and  there  dispersed,  hoping  thus  to  escape  the  vengeance 
of  the  laws  which  they  had  outraged.  The  Privy  Council  issued 
a  proclamation,  commanding  all  oflicers  whatsoever  in  the  king- 
dom to  be  diligent  in  trying  to  catch  the  pirates,  ^  who  may 
probably  be  known  and  discovered  by  the  great  quantities  <^ 
Persian  and  Indian  gold  and  silver  which  they  have  with  them/ 


1  A  tolanbl/  ftdl  detail  of  Mr  Hepbiini*i  peraecnUonf  ii  giTMi  in  Strathen^  Sht.  Seat, 
from  the  Umtm  to  1748.    2  toU 
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a  hundred    poands  of  rewaid  being  offered  fi>r  apprehending  um. 
Bridgman^  and  fifty  for  each  of  the  othera' 

Since  the  Reformation,  there  had  been  variona  public  decreea  8>r* 
for  the  eatablishment  of  schoola  throughout  Scotland;  but  they 
had  been  very  partially  suoccBafiil  in  their  object^  and  many 
pariahea  continued  to  be  without  any  stated  means  of  instruction 
for  the  young.      The  Presbyterian    or   ultra-Protestant  party, 
sensible  how  important  an  ability  to  read  the  Scriptures  was  for 
keeping  up  a  power  in  the  people  to  resist  the  pretensions  of  the 
Romish  Church,  had  always,  on  this  account,  been  favourable  to 
the  maintenance  of  schools  whereby  the  entire  people  might  be 
instructed.    Now,  that  they  were  placed  securely  in  ascendency, 
they  took  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  enactment 
'  for  settling  of  schools/  by  virtue  of  which  it  was  ordered  that 
the  heritors  (landowners)  of  each  parish  in  the  realm  should 
^  meet  and  provide  a  commodious  house  for  a  school,  and  settle 
and  modify  a  salary  to  a  schoolmaster,  which  shall  not  be  under 
one  hundred  nor  above  two  hundred  merks  [£6,  lit.  Id,}  and 
£11,  2s.   2d[|].''    It  was  thus  made  a  duty  incidental  to  the 
possession  of  land  in  each  parish,  that  a  school  and  schoolmaster 
should  be  maintained,  and  that  the  poorest  poor  should  be  taught; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  community  of  Scotland  became  thus 
assured  of  access  to  education,  excepting  in  the  Highlands,  where 
the  vast  extent  of  the  parishes  and  other  circumstances  interfered 
to  make  the  act  inoperative.    The  history  of  the  commencement 
of  our  parochial  school  establishment  occupies  but  a  page  in  this 
record ;  but  the  effects  of  the  measure  in  promoting  the  economic 
and  moral  interests  of  the  Scottish  people  are  indefinite.     It 
would  be  wrong  to  attribute  to  that  act  solely,  as  has  some- 
times been  done,  all  the  credit  which  the  nation  has  attained 
in  arts,  in  commerce,  in  moral  elevation,  and  in  general  culture 
But  certainly  the  native  energies  have  been  developed,  and  the 
national  moral  character  dignified,  to  a  marked  extent,  through 
the  means  of  these  parish  schools — an    effect  the   more   con- 
apicoous  and  unmistakable  firom  the  fact  of  there  having  been 
no  similar  institution  to  improve  the  mass  of  society  in  the  sister- 
kingdom. 

It  is  a  rather  whimsical  association  of  ideas,  that  Sir  David  oct.  lo^ 

*  Privy  GoancQ  Becovd.  >  ScoU  Acti,  yoL  iii 
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itM.  Banbar,  the  hero  of  the  sad  story  of  the  Bride  o/Bdldoon^' 
bridegroom  in  the  case — was  an  active  improyer  of  the  wretdied 
rural  economy  of  his  day.  Some  years  before  his  unfixrtanafte 
death  in  1682,  he  had  formed  the  noted  park  of  Baldoon,  for 
the  rearing  of  a  superior  breed  of  cattle,  with  a  view  to  the 
demands  of  the  market  in  England.  It  was,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  the  first  effort  of  the  kind  made  in  Scotland,  and  the 
example  was  not  without  imitation  in  various  parts  of  the  aonth* 
western  province  of  Scotland, 

Andro  Sympson,  in  his  gossiping  Description  of  CtaOcwagt 
written  before  the  Revolution,  speidLS  of  the  park  of  Baldo<m  as  a 
rich  pastoral  domain,  of  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length  and  one 
and  a  half  in  breadth,  to  the  south  of  the  river  Blednoch.  It '  can/ 
he  says, '  keep  in  it,  winter  and  summer,  about  a  thousand  bestial, 
part  whereof  he  [Sir  David  Dunbar]  buys  from  the  country,  and 
graseth  there  all  winter,  other  part  whereof  is  his  own  breed ;  for 
he  hath  nearly  two  hundred  milch  kine,  which  for  the  most  part 
have  calves  yearly.  He  buys  also  in  the  summer-time  from  the 
country  many  bestial,  oxen  for  the  most  part,  which  he  keeps 
till  August  or  September;  so  that  yearly  he  either  seD^  at 
home  to  drovers,  or  sends  to  St  Faith's,  and  other  fidrs  in 
l^ngland,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  score  of  bestial.  Those  of 
his  own  breed  at  four  year  old  are  very  large;  yea>  so  la^ge, 
that,  in  August  or  September  1682,  nine-and-fifty  of  that  sort, 
which  would  have  yielded  betwixt  five  and  six  pound  sterling 
the  piece,  were  seized  upon  in  England  for  Irish  cattle;  and 
because  the  person  to  whom  they  were  intrusted  had  not  wit- 
nesses there  ready  at  the  precise  hour  to  swear  that  they  were 
seen  calved  in  Scotland,  they  were,  by  sentence  of  Sir  J.  L.  and 
some  others,  who  knew  well  enough  that  they  were  bred  in 
Scotland,  knocked  on  the  head  and  killed.' 

The  estate  of  Baldoon  having,  by  the  marriage  of  the  heiress, 
Mary  Dunbar,  come  into  the  possession  of  Lord  Basil  Hamilton,  a 
younger  son  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  we  now  find 
that  young  nobleman  petitioning  the  Privy  Council  for  permission 
to  import  from  Ireland  '  six  score  young  cows  of  the  largest  breed 
for  making  up  his  lordship's  stock  in  the  park  of  Baldoon,*  he 
giving  security  that  he  would  import  no  more,  and  employ  these 
for  no  other  end' 


'  Sm  DomuHie  AnnaU,  under  date  Angust  24,  1669. 
'  Privy  Goancil  Becord. 
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The  example  of  the  Baldoon  park  was  followed  by  the  Laird  of  i^m- 
Xiochnaw  and  other  great  proprietors^  and  the  growing  importance 
of  the  cattle-rearing  trade  of  Galloway  is  soon  after  marked  by 
a  demand  for  a  road  whereby  the  stock  might  be  driven  to  the 
Saglish  market.  In  June  1697>  the  matter  came  before  the 
Priyy  ConndL  It  was  represented  that,  while  there  was  a 
customary  way  between  the  burgh  of  New  Oalloway  and 
Dumfries^  there  was  no  defined  or  made  road.  It  was  the  line 
of  passage  taken  by  immense  herds  of  cattle  which  were  con- 
tinually passing  firom  the  green  pastures  of  the  Galloway  hills 
into  England — a  branch  of  economy  held  to  be  the  main  support 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  the  grand  source  of  its 
rents.  Droves  of  cattle  are,  however,  apt  to  be  troublesome  to 
the  owners  and  tenants  of  the  grounds  through  or  near  which 
they  pass ;  and  such  was  the  case  here.  '  Several  debates  have 
happened  of  late  in  the  passage  of  droves  from  New  Galloway  to 
Dumfiries,  the  country  people  endeavouring  by  violence  to  stop 
the  droves,  and  impose  illegal  exactions  of  money  upon  the  cattle, 
to  the  great  damage  of  the  trade;  whereby  also  riots  and  blood- 
sheds have  been  occasioned,  which  had  gone  greater  length,  if 
those  who  were  employed  to  carry  up  the  cattle  had  not  managed 
with  great  moderation  and  prudence' 

On  a  petition  from  the  great  landlords  of  the  district,  James 
Earl  of  GhJloway,  Lord  Basil  Hamilton,  Alexander  Viscount  of 
Kenmure,  John  Viscount  of  Stair,  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  of  Loch- 
naw.  Sir  Charles  Hay  of  Park,  Sec.,  a  commission  was  appointed 
by  the  Privy  Council  '  to  make  and  mark  a  highway  for  droves 
firae  New  Galloway  to  Dumfiries,'  holding  '  the  high  and  accus- 
tomed travellihg  way  betwixt  the  said  two  burgha'^ 

Amongst  Sir  David  Dunbar's  imitators,  it  appears  that  we  have 
to  daas  Sir  George  Campbell  of  Cessnock,  in  Ayrshire,  so  noted 
for  his  sufierings  under  the  late  reign.  The  parks  of  Cessnock 
had  fcmnerly  been  fbmished  with  '  ane  brood  of  great  cattle'  and 
a  superior  breed  of  horses,  both  from  Ireland ;  but,  on  the  unjust 
forfeiture  of  the  estate,  the  stock  had  been  taken  away  and 
destroyed,  so  that  it  was  '  entirely  decayed  out  of  that  country.' 
Sir  George,  to  whom  the  estate  had  been  restored  at  the  Revo- 
lution, obtained,  in  March  I697>  permission  from  the  Privy 
Council '  to  import  from  Ireland  sixty  cows  and  bulls,  thretty-six 
horses  and  mares,  and  six  score  of  sheep,  for  plenishing  of 

'  PriT^  Cooncn  Reconl 
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MM.  park.'  Soon  after^  the  Council  recalled  the  permiaiion  £or  tlie 
sheep. 

Oct*  The  ndls  of  parliament  and  the  books  of  the  Priyy  Conndl 
contain  about  this  time  abundant  proofs  of  the  tendency  to  mann- 
fisMsturing  enterprise.  Sir  John  Shaw  of  Oreenock  and  otfaen 
were  encouraged  in  a  proposed  making  of  salt  'after  a  new 
manner.'  There  was  a  distinct  act  in  finvour  of  certain  other 
enterprising  persons  who  designed  to  make  '  salt  upon  salt.*  John 
Hamiltoui  merchant-burgess  of  Edinburgh^  was  endowed  with 
privileges  for  an  invention  of  his^  for  mills  and  engines  to  shed 
and  prepare  barley.  James  Melville  of  HaUull  got  a  letter  of  gift 
to  encourage  him  in  a  manufacture  of  sail-cloth.  InventioDs  fiar 
draining  of  mines  are  frequently  spoken  of. 

William  Morison  of  Prestongrange  was  desirous  of  setdi^  up 
a  glass-work  at  a  place  within  the  bounds  of  his  estate,  called 
Aifcchison's  Haven  or  New  Haven,  '  for  making  of  all  sorts  of 
glass,  as  bottles,  vials,  drinking,  window,  mirror,  and  warck  [?] 
glasses.'  'In  order  thereto,  he  conduced  with  strangers  (at 
canying  on  the  said  work,  who  find  great  encouragement  for  the 
same,  within  the  said  bounds.'  On  his  petition,  this  proposed 
work,  with  the  workmen  and  stock  employed,  was  endowed  by  die 
Privy  Council  (April  27,  1697)  with  the  privileges  accorded  to 
manufactories  by  acts  of  parliament. 

Connected  with  Prestongrange  in  this  business  was  a  French 
refugee  named  Leblanc,  who  had  married  a  Scotchwoman,  and  got 
himself  entered  as  a  burgess  and  guild-brother  of  Edinbni^h, 
designing  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  country  of  his 
adoptioa  It  was  his  part  to  polish  the  glass  for  the  making  of 
mirrors,  an  art  never  before  practised  in  Scotland;  and  this 
business  he  carried  on  in  a  workshop  in  the  Canongate.  It  was 
found,  however,  that '  the  glasses  must  have  mullers  and  head- 
pieces of  timber,  and  sometimes  persons  of  honour  and  quality 
desired  also  tables,  drawers,  and  stands  agreeable  to  the  glass  for 
making  up  i^  suit.'  Leblanc  offered  to  employ  for  this  work  the 
Wrights  of  the  corporation  of  the  Canongate;  but  they  plainly 
acknowledged  that  they  could  not  execute  it.  He  was  obliged  to 
employ  wrights  of  Edinburgh.  Then  came  forth  the  same  Canon- 
gate Wrights,  with  complaints  of  this  infraction  of  their  rights. 
It  was  a  plain  case  of  the  dog  in  the  manger — and  the  conse- 
quence was  the  stoppage  of  a  branch  of  industry  of  some  im- 
portance to  the  community.     On  Leblanc's  petition,  the  Privy 
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Council  gaye  him  penniasioD  to  make  op  the  aphobtery  work  eon*  i6m. 
nected  with  his  minora,  on  the  simple  condition  of  his  making  a 
first  offer  of  it  to  the  wrights  of  the  Canongate. 

One  Oeorge  Sanders  had  obtained,  in  ICSl,  an  exdosive  privi- 
lege,  for  seventeen  years,  for  a  work  for  the  twisting  and  throwing 
all  sorts  of  raw  silk;  but  he  never  proceeded  with  the  under- 
taking. ^Joseph  Ormiston  and  William  Elliot,  merchants/ 
proposed  (June  1697)  to  set  up  such  a  work,  which  they  con- 
ceived would  be  useftil  in  giving  employment  to  the  poor,  and  in 
opening  a  profitable  trade  between  Scotland  and  Turkey ;  also  in 
^  advancing  the  manu&ctories  of  buttons,  galloons,  silk  stockings, 
and  the  like.'  They  designed  'to  bring  down  several  families 
who  make  broad  silks,  gold  and  silver  thread,  ftc.,'  and  entertained 
*  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  Norwich  weavers  may  be  encouraged 
to  come  and  establish  in  this  country,  where  they  may  live  and 
work,  at  easy  rates.'  On  their  petition,  the  adventurers  had 
their  proposed  work  invested  by  the  Privy  Council  with  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  a  manufactory. 

On  the  22d  February  1698,  David  Lord  Elcho,  for  himself  and 
copartners,  besought  the  favour  of  the  Council  for  a  glass-work 
which  they  proposed  to  erect  at  Wemyss.  They  were  to  bring  in 
strangers  expert  in  the  art,  and  did  not  doubt  that  they  would 
also  afford  considerable  employment  to  natives  and  to  shipping; 
besides  which,  they  would  cause  money  to  be  kept  at  home,  and 
some  to  come  in  from  abroad.  They  asked  no  monopoly  or  '  the 
exclusion  of  any  others  firom  doing  their  best,  and  setting  up  in 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  they  please ; '  all  they  craved  was 
a  participation  in  the  privities  held  out  by  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment    Thdr  petition  was  cordially  granted. 

Viscount  Tarbat  and  Sir  George  Campbell  of  Cessnock, '  being 
resolved  to  enter  into  a  society  for  shot-casting,  whereby  not  only 
the  exportation  of  money  for  foreign  shot  will  be  restrained,  but 
also  the  product  of  our  own  kingdom  considerably  improved/ 
petitioned  (February  1698)  for  and  obtained  for  the  said  society 
all  the  privfleges  accorded  by  statute  to  a  manufactory  for  nineteen 
years* 

It  was  well  known,  said  a  petition  in  September  1696,  '  how 
much  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen  and  inhabitants  thereof  had  in  all 
times  been  disposed  to  the  making  of  doth  and  stuflb,  stockings, 
plaids,  and  all  other  profitable  work  in  wool.'  It  therefore 
appeared  reasonable  to  certain  persons  of  that  burgh — ^Thomas 
Mitchell,  John  Allardyce,  Alexander  Forbes,  John  Johnstone, 
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late.  and  others — that  a  woollen  manufactory  should  be  set  up  Oaat, 
and  they  petitioned  the  Privy  Council  for  permission  to  do  so^ 
and  to  have  the  usual  privileges  offered  by  the  statute;  whidi 
were  granted.^ 

In  1703^  a  doth  manufactory  was  in  full  operation  at  GoidoB's 
Mills^  near  Aberdeen^  under  the  care  of  Mr  Williani  fflack, 
advocate.  Though  established  but  a  year  ago,  it  already  produced 
broad  cloths,  druggets,  and  stnflEb  of  all  sorts,  ^  perhaps  as  good  m 
their  kind  as  any  that  have  been  wrought  in  this  kingdom/  Mr 
Black  had  French  workmen  for  the  whitening  and  scouring  of  hit 
cloths,  and  boasted  that  he  had  created  a  new  trade  in  supplyii^ 
the  country  people  with  sorted  fleece*wool,  'which  is  a  great 
improvement  in  itself/  Amongst  his  products  were  'half-sQk 
serges,  damasks,  and  plush  made  of  wool,  which  looks  near  as  fine 
as  that  made  of  hair/  Unlike  most  enterprisers  in  that  ag^  be 
desired  to  breed  up  young  people  who  might  afterwards  set  up 
factories  of  the  same  kind, '  which,^  he  said, '  will  be  the  only  way 
to  bring  our  Scots  manufiustories  to  reasonable  prices.'  But  be 
did  not  propose  to  do  this  upon  wholly  disinterested  principlesL 
He  petitioned  parliament  to  make  a  charge  upon  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,  for  the  support  of  boys  working  at  his  manufaetcny, 
during  the  first  five  years  of  their  apprenticeships  ;*  and  bis  desire 
was  in  a  modified  manner  complied  with. 

About  the  same  time,  William  Hog  of  Harcarse  had  a  cloth 
manufactory  at  his  place  in  Berwickshire,  where  he  '  did  make, 
dress,  and  lit  as  much  red  doth  as  did  fumish  all  the  Earl  of 
Hyndford's  regiment  of  dragoons  with  red  deaths  this  last  year, 
and  that  in  a  veiy  short  spaca" 

It  would  appear  that  up  to  1703  there  was  no  such  thing  in 
Scotland  as  a  work  for  making  earthenware;  a  want  which>  of 
course,  occasioned  'the  yearly  export  of  large  sums  of  mon^  out 
of  the  kingdom,'  besides  causing  all  artides  of  that  kind  to  be 
sold  at  'double  charges  of  what  they  cost  abroad.'  WiUiam 
Montgomery  of  Macbie-hill,  and  Oeorge  Linn,  merdiant  in  Edin- 
burgh,  now  made  arrangements  for  setting  up  '  a  Pot-house  and 
all  conveniences  for  making  of  laim,  purslane,  and  earthenware,' 
and  for  bringing  home  from  foreign  countries  the  men  required 
for  sadi  a  work.  As  necessary  for  their  encouragement  in 
this    undertaking,    the    parliament    gaye    them    an    exdusiTe 

'  Records  of  Parliamont  and  PriT^  CoudcU. 

^Actt  of  Scat,  Pari,  zi.  82.  *  Ibid. 
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right  of  making   Ifdnij  purslane^  and   earthenware  for  fifteen  iam* 
years.* 

On  a  low  sandy  plain  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eden^  in  Fife,  in  dbc.  i. 
sight  of  the  antique  towers  of  St  Andrews,  stands  the  house  of 
lEarkhall,  now  falling  into  decay,  but  in  the  seyenteenth  century 
the  seat  of  a  knightly  family  of  Braces,  one  of  whom  has  a  black 
reputation  as  a  persecutor,  having  been  captain  of  one  of  Clayer* 
louse's  companies.  The  hall  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mansion — ^a 
fine  room  with  a  curved  ceiling,  bearing  pictures  of  the  virtues 
and  other  abstractions,  with  scores  of  heraldic  shields — ^testifies  to 
the  dignity  of  this  family,  as  well  as  their  taste;  Some  months 
before  this  date,  Andrew  Bruce  of  Earlshall  had  granted  to  his 
son  Alexander  a  disposition  to  the  corns  and  fodder  of  the  estate, 
as  also  to  those  of  the  'broad  lands  of  Leuchars; '  and  Alexander 
had  entered  into  a  bargain  for  the  sale  of  the  produce  to  John 
Lundin,  younger  of  Baldastard,  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Against 
this  arrangement  there  was  a  resisting  party  in  the  person  of  Sir 
David  Arnot  of  that  Ilk. 

Sir  David,  on  the  day  noted,  came  with  a  suitable  train  to 
Earlshall,  and  there,  with  many  violent  speeches,  proceeded  to 
possess  himself  of  the  keys  of  the  bams  and  stables ;  caused  the 
corns  to  be  thrashed ;  brought  his  own  oxen  to  eat  part  of  the 
straw;  and  finally  forced  Earlshall's  tenants  to  carry  off  the  whole 
grain  to  Pitlethie.  The  produce  thus  disposed  of  is  described  as 
follows :  '  The  Mains  [home-farm]  of  Earlshall  paid,  and  which 
was  in  the  corn-yard  at  the  time,  six  chalders  victual,  com,  and 
fodder,  estimat  this  year  [1697]  at  fourteen  pounds  the  boll,  is 
ane  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds  Scots;  and 
nine  chalders  of  teind  out  of  the  lands  of  Leuchars-Bruce,  com 
and  fodder,  estimat  at  the  foresaid  price  to  two  thousand  and 
sixteen  pounds.' 

The  Privy  Ciouncil  took  up  this  case  of  'high  and  manifest 
oppression  and  bangstrie,'  examined  witnesses  on  both  sides,  and 
then  remitted  the  matter  to  the  Court  of  Session. 

A  similar  case  of  violently  disputed  rights  occurred  about 
the  same  jtime.  John  Leas  had  a  tack  from  the  Laird  of  Brux 
in  Aberdeenshire,  for  a  piece  of  land  called  Croshlachie,  and 
finding  it  a  prosperous  undertaking,  he  was  'invyed'  in  it  by 
Mr  Robert  Irving,  minister  of  Towie.    The  minister  frequently 

^  AcU  of  Scot  Parl^  iL  111.  . 
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IMS.  threatened  Leas  to  cause  tlie  laird  dispossess  him  of  his  hddiiig, 
possibly  expecting  to  harass  him  ont  of  it.  Leas  stood  his  gromid 
against  snch  threats;  bnt^  being  simple,  he  was  induced  to  let  Mr 
Irving  have  a  sight  of  his  '  assedation^'  which  the  minister  no 
sooner  got  into  his  hands,  than  he  tore  it  in  pieces.  A  few  wedb 
after,  May  8, 1698,  Irving  came  to  Croshlachie,  and  causing  men 
to  divide  the  fiurm,  took  possession  of  one  part,  put  his  cattle  npon 
it,  and  pulled  down  two  houses  belonging  to  Leas,  who  was  thuB 
well-nigh  rained. 

Still  unsatisfied  with  what  he  had  gained,  Irving  came,  in 
March  1694,  with  Boderick  Forbes,  younger  of  firux,  whom  he 
had  brought  over  to  his  views,  and  made  a  personal  attack  upoa 
Leas,  as  he  was  innocently  sowing  his  diminished  acrea  'Ty'^'S 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  [Irving]  brought  him  off  the  ground, 
and  carried  him  prisoner  like  a  maleftctor  to  his  house.'  While 
they  were  there  preparing  papers  which  they  were  to  force  him  to 
subscribe.  Leas  '  did  endeavour  to  shake  his  hands  lowse  of  their 
bonds;  but  Mr  Robert  Irving  came  and  ordered  the  cords  to  be 
more  severely  drawn,  which  accordingly  was  done.'  He  was 
detained  in  that  condition  '  till  he  was  almost  dead,'  and  so  was 
compelled  to  sign  a  renunciation  of  his  tack,  and  also  a  dispoaitioD 
of  the  seed  he  had  sown. 

On  a  complaint  from  Leas  coming  before  the  Privy  Coondl, 
Irving  and  young  Bruz  did  not  appear;  for  which  reason  th^ 
were  denounced  rebels.  Afterwards  (June  16,  1698),  th^  came 
forward  with  a  petition  for  a  suspension  of  the  decreei,  alleging 
that  they  had  come  to  the  court,  but  were  prevented  firom  appearing 
by  accident.  *  It  was  the  petitioners'  misfortune,'  they  said,  '  that 
the  time  of  the  said  calling  they  were  gone  down  to  the  dose,  and 
the  macers  not  having  called  over  the  window,  or  they  not  having 
heard,  Maister  Leas  himself  craved  [that]  the  letters  might  be 
found  orderly  proceeded.'  On  this  petition,  the  decreet  was 
suspended. 

In  August  1697,  we  are  regaled  with  an  example  of  female 
'  bangstrie'  in  an  devated  grade  of  society.  It  was  represented 
to  the  Privy  Council  that  the  wife  of  Lumsden  of  Inncfgdlie,  in 
Fife — ^we  may  presume,  under  some  supposed  l^al  daim — came 
at  midnight  of  the  22d  July,  with  John  and  Agnes  Harper,  and 
a  few  other  persons,  to  the  house  of  EUieston,  in  Linlithgowahire — 
ostensibly  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Butherglen — ^which  was  fast 
locked ;  and  there,  having  brought  ladders  with  them,  they  scaled 
the  house,  and  violently  broke  open  the  windows,  at  whidi  they 
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entered ;  after  which  they  broke  open  the  doors.    Having  thna  umi 
taken  forcible  poBBesaion  of  the  mansion^  they  brought  cattle^ 
which    they  turned   looae^  to   eat  whatever   fodder   the  place 
afforded. 

On  the  petition  of  the  Earl  of  Butherglen,  this  aflfiur  came 
befiire  the  Council,  when^  the  accused  lady  not  appearing,  the 
Lords  gave  orders  that  she  and  her  servants  should  be  cast  out  of 
the  house  of  Ellieston,  and  that  John  and  Agnes  Harper  should 
,pay  a  hundred  pounds  Soots  as  damages^  and  to  be  confined  (if 
caught)  until  that  sum  was 


Jean  Douglas,  styled  Lady  Olenbucket,  as  being  the  widow  iw^ 
of  the  late  Gordon  of  Olenbucket^  had  been  endowed  by  her 
husband,  in  terms  of  her  marriage-contract,  with  a  thousand 
pounds  Scots  of  free  rent  out  of  the  best  of  his  lands  '  nearest 
adjacent  to  the  house.'  At  his  death  in  1698^  she  '  entered  on 
the  possession  of  the  mains  and  house  of  Glenbucket,  and  uplifted 
some  of  the  rents,  out  of  which  she  did  aliment  her  eight  children 
till  May  [1606],^  when  an  unhappy  interruption  took  place  in 
ooDsequence  of  a  dispute  with  her  eldest  son  about  their  respective 
rights. 

According  to  the  complaint  afterwards  presented  by  the  lady 
— ^though  it  seems  scarce  credible — 'she  was  coming  south  to 
take  advice  regarding  her  affidrs,  when  her  son^  Adam  Gordon^ 
followed  her  with  an  armed  force,  and,  on  her  refusal  to  comply 
with  his  request  that  she  would  return,  avowed  his  determination 
to  have  her  back^  though  he  should  drag  her  at  a  horse's  taiL 
Then  seising  her  with  violence,  he  forced  her  to  return  to  Olen- 
bucket,  three  miles,  and  immured  her  there  as  a  prisoner  ^  thirty 
days,  without  attendance  or  proper  aliment;  indeed,  she  could 
have  hardly  eaten  anything  that  was  offered  for  fear  of  poison ; 
and  *  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  charity  of  neighbours,  who  in 
some  part  supplied  her  necessity,  she  must  undoubtedly  have 
starved.'  The  young  man  meanwhile  possessed  .himself  of 
everything  in  the  house,  including  the  legal  writings  of  her 
property;  he  left  her  and  her  children  no  means  of  sub* 
atstenoe,  'yea,  not  so  much  as  her  wearing  clothes,'  and  she 
'  was  glad  to  escape  with  her  life.'  He  also  proceeded  to  uplift 
her  rents. 

The  lady  craved  redress  from  the  Privy  Council,  which  seems 

^  riifj  Cmmca  Beoord. 
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pm.  to  haye  become  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  her  compLaint ;  hot  what 
steps  they  took  in  the  case  does  not  appear.^ 

liSu.  Every  now  and  then,  amidst  the  mingled  harmonies  and  dis- 
cords proceeding  firom  the  orchestra  of  the  national  life,  we  hesr 
'  the  deep  diapason  of  the  voice  of  the  chnrch,  proclaiming  anifensl 
hopeless  wickedness,  and  threatening  divine  judgments.  At  this 
time,  a  solemn  fast  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  2l8t  of 
January  next,  to  deprecate  ^  the  wrath  of  Ood,'  which  is  '  very 
visible  against  the  land,  in  the  judgments  of  great  sidmeas  and 
mortality  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  also  of  growing  dearth 
and  fiunine  threatened,  with  the  imminent  hazard  of  ane  invasbn 
from  our  cruel  and  bloody  enemies  abroad ;  aU  the  just  deservings 
and  efiects  of  our  contmuing  and  abounding  sins,  and  of  our  great 
security  and  impenitency  under  them.' 

Dm.  St.  It  was  while  the  public  mind  was  excited  by  the  complicated 
evils  of  famine  and  threatened  invasion,  that  an  importatum  of 
atheistical  books  was  found  to  have  been  made  into  Edinburgh, 
and  several  young  men  were  denounced  to  the  authorities  as 
having  become  infected  with  heterodox  opiniona  At  a  time  when 
every  public  evil  was  attributed  to  direct  judgment  for  sinsy  we 
may  in  some  faint  degree  imagine  how  even  an  incipient  tendency 
to  irreligion  would  be  looked  upon  by  the  more  serious-minded 
people,  including  the  clergy,  and  how  just  and  laudable  it  would 
appear  to  take  strong  measures  for  the  repression  of  such  wicked- 
ness. We  have  to  remember,  too,  the  temper  of  Sir  James  Steuart, 
the  present  public  prosecutor.  One  delinquent — John  Fraaer — 
had,  upon  timely  confession  and  penitence,  been  lightly  dealt 
with;  but  there  was  another  youthful  offender,  who,  meeting 
accusation  in  a  different  frame  of  mind,  at  least  at  first,  was  to 
have  a  different  fata 

Thomas  Aikenhead,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  'son  to  the  deoeest 
James  Aikenhead,  chirurgeon  in  Edinburgh,'  was  now  tried  by  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary  for  breach  of  the  21st  act  of  the  first 
parliament  of  Charles  II.,  'against  the  crime  of  blasphemy/ 
which  act  had  been  ratified  by  the  11th  act  of  the  fifth  session  of 
the  parliament  of  the  present  reign.  It  was  alleged  in  the  indict- 
ment that  the  young  man  had,  for  a  twelvemonth  past,  been 
accustomed  to  speak  of  theology  as  '  a  rhapsody  of  feigned  and 
ill-invented  nonsense/  calling  the  Old  Testament  Ezra^s  fables, 

'  Privy  Cooncil  Record. 
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and  the  Net?  the  history  of  the  Impostor  Christ,  further  '  cureing  im. 
Moses,  Ezra,  and  Jesus,  and  all  men  of  tbat  sort'  'Likeas/ 
pursned  this  document,  'you  rgect  the  mystery  of  the  blessed 
Trinity,  and  say  it  is  not  worth  any  man's  refutation,  and  you 
also  scoff  at  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ  .... 
as  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption  by  Jesus,  you  say  it  is  a  proud 
and  presumptuous  device  ....  you  also  deny  spirits  .... 
and  you  have  maintained  that  God,  the  world,  and  nature,  are 

but  one  thing,  and  that  the  world  was  from  eternity You 

have  said  that  you  hoped  to  see  Christianity  greatiy  weakened, 
and' that  you  are  confident  it  will  in  a  short  time  be  utterly 
eztirpat' 

Aikenhead,  though  impenitent  at  first,  no  sooner  receiyed  this 
indictment  in  prison,  than  he  endeavoured  to  stop  proceedings  by 
addresring  to  the  Lords  of  Justiciary  a  '  petition  and  retraction,' 
in  which  he  professed  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  the  expressions 
attributed  to  him,  saying  he  trembled  even  to  repeat  them  to 
himself,  and  fiirther  avowing  his  firm  faith  in  the  gospel,  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  in  the 
dirine  authority  of  Scripture.  He  alleged,  like  Fraser,  that  the 
objectionable  expressions  had  only  been  repeated  by  him,  as  senti- 
ments of  certain  athdstical  writers  whose  works  had  been  put 
into  his  hands  by  a  person  now  cited  as  a  witness  against  him, 
and  '  who  constantly  made  it  his  work  to  interrogate  me  anent  my 
reading  of  the  said  atheistical  principles  and  argumenta'  '  May  it 
therefore  please  your  Lordships,'  said  the  petitioner  in  conclusion, 
'  to  have  compassion  on  my  young  and  tender  years  (not  being 
yet  major),  and  that  I  have  been  so  innooentiy  betrayed  and 
induced  to  the  reading  of  such  atheistical  books  ....  that  I  do 
truly  own  the  Protestant  religion  ....  and  am  resolved,  by  the 
aflsistanoe  of  Almighty  Ood,  to  make  my  abhorrence  of  what  is 
contained  in  the  libel  appear  to  the  world  in  my  subsequent  life 
and  conversation  ....  to  desert  the  diet  against  me.'  This 
appeal,  however,  was  in  vain. 

The  case  was  conducted  by  Sir  James  Steuart,  the  king's 
advocate,  and  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  the  king's  solicitor. 

The  witnesses  were  three  students,  and  a  '  writer,'  all  of  them 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  being  the  companions  of  the  culprit,  and 
one  of  them  (named  Mungo  Craig)  known  to  be  the  person  who  had 
lent  Aikenhead  the  books  from  which  he  derived  ^e  expressions 
charged  in  the  indictment.  It  was  proved  by  the  ample  deposi- 
tions of  these  young  men,  that  Aikenhead  had  been  accustcuned 
VOL.  m.  X 
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iMe.  to  speak  opprobriously  of  the  Scriptures  and  their  authoiB,  as  weD 
as  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  by  Mungo  Craig  alone  it  was 
averred  that  he  had  cursed  Jesus  Christ,  along  with  Moses  and 
Ezra.  Thus  there  was  notjidl  proof  against  the  accused  on  the 
principal  point  of  the  statute  charged  upon — namely,  the  pnrnng 
of  God  or  any  other  person  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  Hie  jury 
neyertheless  unanimously  found  it  proven '  that  the  panel,  Thomas 
Aikenhead,  has  railed  against  the  first  person,  and  also  cursed  and 
railed  our  blessed  Lord,  the  second  person,  of  the  holy  Trinity.' 
They  further  found  '  the  other  crimes  libelled  proven — ^namely, 
the  denying  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  the  holy  Trinity,  and 
scoffing  at  the  Holy  Scriptures.'  Wherefore  the  judges '  decern 
and  adjudge  the  said  Thomas  Aikenhead  to  be  taken  to  the 
GaUowlee,  betwixt  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  upon  Friday  the  eighth 
day  of  January  next  to  come,  and  there  to  be  hanged  on  a  gibbet 
till  he  be  dead,  and  his  body  to  be  interred  at  the  foot  of  the 
gallows.' 

It  struck  some  men  in  the  Privy  Council  that  it  was  hard  to 
take  the  life  of  a  lad  of  eighteen,  otherwise  irreproachable,  fot  a 
purely  metaphysical  offence,  regarding  which  he  had  already 
expressed  an  apparently  sincere  penitence;  and  this  feeling  was 
probably  increased  when  a  petition  was  received  from  Aikenhead, 
not  asking  for  life,  which  he  had  ceased  to  hope  for,  but  simply 
entreating  for  delay  of  a  sentence  which  he  acknowledged  to  be 
just,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  '  pleased  Almighty  Qod  to  b^gin 
so  far  in  His  mercy  to  work  upon  your  petitioner's  obdured  heart, 
as  to  give  him  some  sense  and  conviction  of  his  former  wicked 
errors  ....  and  he  doth  expect  . .  •  •  if  time  were  allowed .... 
through  the  merits  of  Jesus,  by  a  true  remorse  and  repentanoe,  to 
be  yet  reconciled  to  his  offended  Ood  and  Saviour.'  I  desire,  he 
said,  this  delay,  that  '  I  may  have  the  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  godly  ministers  in  the  place,  and  by  their  assistance  be  more 
prepared  for  an  eternal  rest.' 

Lord  Anstruther  and  Lord  Fountainhall,  two  members  of  the 
Council,  were  led  by  humane  feeling  to  visit  the  culprit  in  prison. 
'  I  found  a  work  on  his  spirit,'  says  the  former  gentleman, '  and 
wept  that  ever  he  should  have  maintained  such  teneta'  He  adds 
that  he  desired  for  Aikenhead  a  short  reprieve,  as  his  eternal'  state 
depended  on  it  'I  plead  [pleaded]  for  him  in  Council,  and 
brought  it  .to  the  Chan[oellor's]  vote.    It  was  told  it  could  not  be 

granted  unlea  the  ministers  would  intercede The  ministen, 

out  of  a  pons,  though  I  think  ignorant  zeal,  spoke  and  preached 
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for  cattiiig  him  off ... .  our  minisierB  being/  he  adds^ '  generally  of  iw> 
a  narrow  set  of  thoughts  and  confined  prindples^  and  not  able  to 
bear  things  of  this  nature.'  It  thus  appears  that  the  deigy  were 
eager  for  the  young  man's  bloody  and  the  secular  powers  so  far 
under  awe  towards  that  body,  that  they  could  not  grant  mercy. 
The  Council  appears  in  numberless  instances  as  reoeiTing  applica- 
tions for  delay  and  pardon  firom  criminals  under  sentence,  and  so 
inVariably  assents  to  the  petition^  that  we  may  infer  there  having 
been  a  routine  practice  in  the  case,  by  which  petitions  were  only 
sent  after  it  was  ascertained  that  they  would  probably  be  complied 
with.  There  being  no  petition  for  psirdon  from  Aikenhead  to  the 
Council  after  his  trial,  we  may  fiurly  presume  that  he  had  learned 
there  was  no  relaxation  of  the  sentence  to  be  expected. 

As  the  time  designed  for  his  execution  drew  nigh,  Aikenhead 
wrote  a  paper  of  the  character  of  a  'last  speedi'  for  the  scaffold, 
in  which  he  described  the  progress  of  his  mind  throughout  the 
years  of  his  education.  From  the  age  of  ten,  he  had  sought  for 
grounds  on  which  to  build  his  faith,  having  all  the  time  an  insati- 
able desire  of  attaining  the  truth.  He  had  bewildered  himsdf 
amongst  the  questions  on  morals  and  religion  which  have 
bewildered  so  many  others,  and  only  found  that  the  more  he 
thought  on  these  things  the  fturther  he  was  from  certainty.  He 
now  felt  the  deepest  contrition  for  the  'base,  wicked,  and 
irreligious  expressions '  he  had  uttered — '  although  I  did  the  same 
out  of  a  blind  seal  for  what  I  thought  the  truth.*  'Withal,  I 
acknowledge  and  confess  to  the  glory  of  God,  that  in  all  he  hath 
brought  upon  me,  either  one  way  or  other,  he  hath  done  it  most 
wisely  and  justly.  .  •  •  •  Likeas  I  bless  Ood  I  die  in  the  true 
Christian  I^testant  apostolic  fiedth.'  He  then  alluded  in  terms 
of  self-vindication  to  aspersions  regarding  him  which  had  been 
circulated  in  a  satire  by  Mr  Mungo  Craig,  '  whom  I  leave,'  said 
he,  'to  reckon  with  Qod  and  his  own  conscience,  if  he  was  not  as 
deeply  concerned  in  those  hellish  notions  for  which  I  am  sentenced, 
as  ever  I  was :  however,  I  bless  the  Lord,  I  forgive  him  and  all 
men,  and  wishes  the  Lord  may  forgive  him  likewise.'  finally,  he 
prayed  that  his  blood  might  '  give  a  stop  to  that  raging  spirit  of 
atheism  which  hath  taken  such  a  footing  in  Britain  both  in 
practice  and  profession.^  Along  with  this  paper,  he  left  a  letter  to 
his  friends,  dated  the  day  of  his  execution,  expressing  a  hope 
that  what  he  had  written  would  give  them  and  the  world  satis- 
faction, 'and  after  I  am  gone  produce  more  charity  than  [it] 
hath  been  my  fortune  to  be  trysted  hitherto  with,  and  remove 
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1990.  the  apprehensions  which  I  hear  are  various  with  many  about 
my  case.'^ 

There  was  at  that  time  in  Edinburgh  an  English  Noncon- 
formist clergyman,  of  Scottish  birth,  named  William  Lorimer, 
who  had  come  to  fill  the  chair  of  divinity  at  St  Andrewa  Whik 
Aikenhead  was  under  sentence,  Mr  Lorimer  preached  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  other  judges  and  chief  magistrates,  Ou  /fa 
Reverence  due  to  Jesue  Chriet,  being  a  sermon  apropos  to  the 
occasion;  and  we  find  in  this  discourse  not  one  word  hinting 
at  charity  or  mercy  for  Aikenhead,  but  much  to  encourage  the 
audience  in  an  opposite  temper.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 
preacher  afterwards  found  some  cause  for  vindicating  himself  fiom 
a  concern  in  bringing  about  the  death  of  Aikenhead,  and  therefore, 
when  he  published  his  sermon,  he  gave  a  preface,  in  which  he  at 
once  justified  the  course  which  had  been  taken  with  the  youth, 
and  tried  to  shew  that  he,  and  at  least  one  other  deigyman,  had 
tried  to  get  the  punishment  commuted.  The  prosecution,  he 
tells  us,  was  undertaken  entirely  on  public  grounds,  in  order  to 
put  down  a  'plague  of  blasphemous  deism'  which  had  come  to 
Edinburgh.  The  magistrates,  being  informed  of  the  progress  of 
this  pestilence  among  the  young  men,  had  two  of  them  appre- 
hended. 'One  [John  Eraser]  made  an  excuse  •  •  .  •  humbly 
confessed  that  it  was  a  great  sin  for  him  to  have  uttered  with  his 
mouth  such  words  of  blasphemy  against  the  Lord ;  professed  his 
hearty  repentance .  •  •  •  and  so  the  government  pardoned  him, 
but  withal  ordered  that  he  should  confess  his  sin,  and  do  puUic 
penance  in  all  the  diurches  in  Edinburgh.  And  I  believe  the 
other  might  have  been  pardoned  also,  if  he  had  followed  the 
example  of  his  companion ;  but  he  continued  sullen  and  obstinate, 
I  think  for  some  months;  and  the  party  were  said  to  be  so  very 
bold  and  insolent,  as  to  come  in  the  night  and  call  to  him  by 
name  at  lus  chamber-window  in  the  prison,  and  to  tell  him  that 
he  had  a  good  cause,  and  to  exhort  him  to  stand  to  it,  and  suffer 
for  it  bravely.  Tlus  influenced  the  government  to  execute  the 
law.' 

With  regard  to  efforts  in  favour  of  Aikenhead,  Mr  Lorimer's 
statement  is  as  follows :  '  I  am  sure  the  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  used  him  with  an  affectionate  tenderness,  and  took 
much  pains  with  him  to  bring  him  to  foith  and  repentance,  and  to 

*  Th0  abow  aooonnt  of  the  prosecation  of  Aikcnbasd  it  deHved  finom  HoweU*i  State  tV»a2i, 
hi  which  there  has  been  printed  a  collection  of  docamenta  on  the  caae^  collected  b^  John 
Locke. 
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save  his  soul ;  jea^  and  some  of  the  ministers^  to  my  certain  know-  mf> 
ledge^  and  particularly  the  late  reyerend^  learned^  prudent^  peace- 
able, and  pious  Mr  Geoi^  Meldrum,  then  minister  of  the  Tron 
Church,  interceded  for  him  with  the  government,  and  solicited  for 
his  pardon ;  and  when  that  could  not  be  obtained,  he  desired  a 
reprieve  for  him,  and  I  joined  with  him  in  it.  This  was  the  day 
before  his  execution.  The  chancellor  was  willing  to  have  granted 
him  a  reprieve,  but  could  not  do  it  without  the  advice  of  the 
Privy  Council  and  judges;  and,  to  shew  his  willingness,  he 
called  the  Council  and  judges^  who  debated  the  matter,  and 
then  carried  it  by  a  plurality  of  votes  for  his  execution,  according 
to  the  sentence  of  tiie  judges,  that  there  might  be  a  stop  put  to 
the  spreading  of  that  contagion  of  blasphemy/^ 

Mr  Lorimer's  and  Lord  Anstrnther's  statements  are  somewhat 
discrepant,  and  yet  not  perhaps  irreconcilable.  It  may  be  true 
that,  at  the  last  moment,  one  of  the  city  clergy,  accompanied  by 
an  English  stranger,  tried  to  raise  his  voice  for  mercy.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  no  very  decided  effort  of  the  kind  was 
made,  for  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council  contain  no  entry 
on  the  subject,  although,  only  three  days  before  Aikenhead's 
execution,  we  find  in  them  a  reprieve  formally  granted  to  one 
Thomas  Weir,  sentenced  for  housebreaking.  The  statement 
itself,  implying  a  movement  entirely  exceptive,  only  makes  the 
more  certain  the  remarkable  fact,  derived  from  Lord  Anstruther's 
statement,  that  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  did  not  intercede,  but 
'  spoke  and  preached  for  cutting  him  off,'  for  which  reason  the 
civil  authorities  were  unable  to  save  him.  The-  clergy  thus 
appear  unmistakably  in  the  character  of  the  persecutors  of 
Aikenhead,  and  as  those  on  whom,  next  to  Sir  James  Steuart, 
rests  the  guilt  of  his  blood. 

The  Postman,  a  journal  of  the  day,  relates  the  last  moments 
of  the  unhappy  young  man.  '  He  walked  thither  [to  the  place 
of  execution — a  mile  from  the  prison]  on  foot,  between  a  strong 
guard  of  fusiliers  drawn  up  in  two  lines.  Several  ministers  assisted 
him  in  his  last  moments;  and,  according  to  all  human  appearance, 
he  died  with  all  the  marks  of  a  true  penitent  When  he  was 
called  out  of  the  prison  to  the  City  Council-house,  before  his  going 
to  the  place  of  execution,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  he  delivered 
his  thoughts  at  large  in  a  paper  written  by  him,  and  signed  with 
bis  own  hand,  and  then  requested  the  ministers  that  were  present 

'  Preface  to  Two  Sermons^  &e^  bj  Mr  Lorimtr. 
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I6M.  to  pray  for  him^  which  they  did ;  and  afterwards  he  himadf  prayed, 
and  seyeral  times  inyoeated  the  blessed  Trinity^  as  he  did  likewise 
at  the  place  of  execution^  holding  all  the  time  the  Holy  Bibk  ia 
his  hand ;  and,  being  eaLCCuted,  he  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  the 
gallows/ 

Jaw.  16.      There  had  been  for  two  years  under  process  in  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion a  case  in  which  a  husband  was  sued  for  return  of  a  decessed 
wife's  tocher  of  eight  thousand  merks  (£444^  8^.  10rf.f),  and 
her  paraphernalia  or  things  pertaining  to  her  person.     It  came, 
on  this  occasion,  to  be  debated  what  articles  belonging  to  a  mar- 
ried woman  were  to  be  considered  as  paraphernalia,  or  Jocalia,  and 
so  destined  in  a  particular  way  in  case  of  her  decease.    The  Ijinds^ 
after  long  deliberation,  fixed  on  a  rule  to  be  obsenred  in  future 
cases,  having  a  regard,  on  the  one  hand,  to  '  the  dignity  of  wiveB,' 
and,  on  the  other,  to  the  restraining  of  extravagancea     first  was 
'the  mundua  or  vesiiius  mtdiebria — ^namely,  all  the  body-clothes 
belonging  to  the  wife,  acquired  by  her  at  any  time,  whether  in 
this  or  any  prior  marriage,  or  in  vh^nity  or  viduity ;  and  what- 
ever other  ornaments  or  other  things  were  peculiar  or  proper  to 
her  person,  and  not  proper  to  men's  use  or  wearing,  as  neddaoesi, 
earrings,  breast-jewels,  gold  chains,  bracelets,  &c.    Under  child- 
bed linens,  na  partg^hemal  and  proper  to  the  wife,  are  to  be  under- 
stood only  the  linen  on  the  wife's  person  in  childbed,  but  not  the 
linens  on  the  child  itself,  nor  on  the  bed  or  room,  which  are  to 
be  reckoned  as  common  movables;  therefore  found  the  child's 
spoon,  porringer,  and  whistie  contained  in  the  condesoendenoe 
[in  this  special  case]  are  not  paraphernal,  but  fall  under  the 
communion  of  goods;  but  that  ribbons,  cut -or  uncut,  are  para- 
phernal, and  belong  to  .the  wife,  unless  the  husband  were  a 
merchant    All  the  other  articles  that  are  of  their  own  nature 
of  promiscuous  and  common  use,  either  to  men  or  women,  are  not 
paraphernal,  but  &11  under  the  communion  of  goods,  unless  th^ 
become  peculiar  and  paraphernal  by  the  gift  and  appropriation  of 
the  husband  to  her,  such  as  a  marriage-watch,  rings,  jewels,  and 
medals.    A  purse  of  gold  or  other  movables  that,  by  the  gift  of 
a  former  husband,  became  properly  the  wife's  goods  and  para- 
phernal, exclusive  of  the  husband,  are  only  to  be  reckon^  as 
common  movables  quoad  a  second  husband,  unless  they  he  of 
new  gifted  and  appropriated  by  him  to  the  wife  again.    Sndi 
gifts  and  presents  as  one  gives  to  his  bride  before  or  on  the  day 
of  the  marriage,  are  paraphernal  and  irrevokable  by  the  husband 
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during  that  marriage^  and  belong  only  to  the  wife  and  her  iwr. 
executors;  but  any  gifts  by  the  husband  to  the  wife  after  the 
marriage-day  are  revokable,  either  by  the  husband  making  use 
of  them  himself,  or  taking  them  back  during  the  marriage ;  but 
if  the  wife  be  in  possession  of  them  during  the  marriage  or  at 
her  deathj  the  same  are  not  revokaUe  by  the  husband  thereafter. 
Cabinets,  coffers,  &c.,  for  holding  the  paraphernalia,  are  not 
paraphernalia,  but  fall  under  the  communion  of  gooda  Some 
of  the  Lords  were  for  making  anything  given  the  next  morning 
after  the  marriage,  paraphernalia,  called  the  mommjf  g\fl  in  our 
law;  but  the  Lords  esteemed  them  man  and  wife  then,  and  [the 
gift]  so  irrevokable.'^ 

John,  late  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  having  applied  to  the  king  Jm.  m. 
for  permission  to  go  to  Scotland  'for  recovery  of  his  health,' 
obtained  a  tetter  granting  him  the  desired  liberty  under  certain 
restrictions.  On  the  ensuing  16th  of  March,  there  is  an  ordinance 
of  the  Privy  Council,  appointing  the  town  of  Cupar,  in  Fife, 
and  four  miles  about  the  same,  as  the  future  residence  of  the 
ex-prdate,  provided  he  give  sufficient  caution  for  keeping  within 
these  bounds,  and  entering  into  no  contrivance  or  correspondence 
against  the  government 

On  the  15th  of  April,  the  archbishop,  having  found  no  '  oon- 
▼enient  lodging  for  his  numerous  family  in  Cupar,'  was  permitted, 
on  his  petition,  to  reside  in  the  mansion  of  Airth,  under  the 
same  conditions.  Two  months  later,  this  was  changed  to  'the 
mansion-house  of  Gogar,  near  to  Airth,  within  the  shire  of 
Clackmannan,'  The  archbishop  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
released  from  his  partial  restraint  till  February  1701.* 

Commenced  an  inquiry  by  a  commission  from  the  Privy  Council  fsb. 
into  the  celebrated  case  of  Bargarraka  Daughter — ^namely. 
Christian  Shaw,  a  girl  of  eleven  years  old,  the  daughter  of  John 
Shaw  of  Baipurran,  in  Renfrewshire.  A  solemn  importance  was 
thus  given  to  circumstances  which,  if  they  took  place  now,  would 
be  slighted  by  persons  in  authority,  and  scarcely  heard  of  beyond 
the  parish,  or  at  most  the  county.  It  was,  however,  a  case  highly 
characteristic  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  it  happened. 

In  the  parish  of  Erskine,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Clyde,  stands 
Bargarran  House,  a  small    old-fashioned  mansion,  with  some 

'  Food.  JkeiricM.  *  Prity  CoqdcB  Record,  uidtr  rarfinis  datei. 
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iwi.  inferior  buildings  atfcached,  the  whole  being  enclosed^  after  the 
fashion  of  a  time  not  long  gone  bjr,  in  a  wall  capable  of  aooie 
defence.  Here  dwelt  John  Shaw,  a  man  of  moderate  landed 
estate,  with  his  wife  and  a  few  young  children.  His  dandier 
Christian  had  as  yet  attracted  no  particular  attention  from  her 
parents  or  neighbours,  though  observed  to  be  a  child  of  Uvdy 
character  and  '  well-inclined/ 

One  day  (August  17,  1696),  little  Christian  havjng  informed 
her  mother  of  a  petty  theft  committed  by  a  servant,  the  woman 
broke  out  upon  her  with  frightful  violence,  wishing  her  soul  mig^t 
be  harled  [dragged]  through  hell,  and  thrice  imprecating  the 
curse  of  Ood  upon  her.  Considering  the  pious  feelings  of  old 
and  young  in  that  age,  we  shall  see  how  such  an  assault  of  t^rihk 
words  might  well  impress  the  mind  of  a  child,  to  whom  all  audi 
violences  must  have  been  a  novelty.  The  results,  however,  were  of 
a  kind  which  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated.  Five  days  after- 
wards, when  Christian  had  been  a  short  while  in  bed,  and  aateqi, 
she  suddenly  started  up  with  a  great  cry,  calling,  'Help !  help !'  and 
immediatdy  sprung  into  the  air,  in  a  manner  astonishing  to  her 
parents  and  others  who  were  in  the  room.  Then  being  put  into 
another  bed,  she  remained  stiff  and  to  appearance  insensible  tx 
half  an  hour ;  after  which,  for  forty  •eight  hours,  she  oontinued 
restless,  complaining  of  violent  pains  through  her  whole  body,  or, 
if  she  dozed  for  a  moment,  immediately  starting  up  with  the  same 
cry  of  irrepressible  terror, '  Help  !  help ! ' 

For  eight  days  the  child  had  fits  of  extreme  violence,  under 
which  she  was  '  often  so  bent  and  rigid  that  she  stood  like  a  how 
on  her  feet  and  neck  at  once,'  and  continued  without  the  power 
of  speech,  except  at  short  intervals,  during  which  she  seemed 
perfectly  well.  A  doctor  and  apothecary  were  brought  to  her 
from  Paisley;  but  their  bleedings  and  odier  applications  had  no 
perceptible  effect.  By  and  by,  her  troubles  assumed  a  different 
aspect.  She  seemed  to  be  wrestling  and  fighting  with  an  unseen 
enemy,  and  there  were  risings  and  fallings  of  her  belly,  and 
strange  shakings  of  her  whole  body,  that  struck  the  beholders 
with  consternation.  She  now  began,  in  her  fits,  to  denounce 
Catherine  Campbell,  the  woman-servant,  and  an  old  woman  of 
evil  fame,  named  Agnes  Naismith,  as  the  cause  of  her  torments, 
ailing  that  tl^y  were  present  in  person  cutting  her  side,  when 
in  reality  they  were  at  a  distance.  At  this  crisis,  ftdly  two 
months  after  the  beginning  of  her  ailments,  her  parents  took  her 
to  Glasgow,  to  consult  an  eminent  physician,  named  Brisbane, 
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regarding  her  case.  He  states  in  his  deposition/  that  at  first  he  \w. 
thought  the  child  quite  well ;  bat  after  a  *  few  minutes^  she  * 
announced  a  coming  fit,  and  did  soon  after  fall  into  conrolsions^ 
aooompanied  by  heavy  groanings  and  murmnrings  against  two 
women  named  Campbell  and  Naismith ;  all  of  which  he  thought 
'  reducible  to  the  effect  of  a  hypochondriac  melancholy.'  He  gave 
some  medicines  suitable  to  his  conception  of  the  case^  and  for 
eight  days,  during  which  the  girl  remained  in  Glasgow,  she  was 
comparatively  well,  as  well  as  for  eight  days  after  her  return 
home.  Then  the  fits  returned  with  even  increased  violence ;  she 
became  as  stiff  as  a  corpse,  without  sense  or  motion ;  hier  tongue 
would  be  drawn  out  of  her  mouth  to  a  prodigious  length,  while 
her  teeth  set  firmly  upon  it;  at  other  times  it  was  drawn  fiir 
badL  into  her  mouth.  Her  parents  set  out  with  her  again  to 
Glasgow,  that  she  might  be  tmder  the  doctor's  care ;  but  as  they 
were  going,  a  new  fact  presented  itself.  She  spat  or  took  from 
her  mouth,  every  now  and  then,  parcds  of  hair  of  different 
colours^  which  she  declared  her  two  tormentors  were  trying  to 
force  down  her  throat.  She  had  also  fainting-fits  every  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Dr  Brisbane  saw  her  again  (November  12),  and  from 
that  time  for  some  weeks  was  frequently  with  her.  He  says: 
*  I  observed  her  narrowly,  and  was  confident  she  had  no  human 
correspondent  to  subminister  the  straw,  wool,  cinders,  hay, 
feathers,  and  such  like  trash  to  her;  all  which,  upon  several 
o<»»sions,  I  have  seen  her  pull  out  of  her  mouth  in  considerable 
quantities,  sometimes  after  several  fits,  and  sometimes  after  no  fit 
at  all,  whilst  ^e  was  discoursing  with  us;  and  for  the  most  part 
she  pulled  out  those  things  without  being  wet  in  the  least;  nay, 
rather  as  if  they  had  been  dried  with  care  and  art ;  for  one  time, 
as  I  remember,  when  I  was  discoursing  with  her,  she  gave  me 
a  cinder  out  of  her  mouth,  not  only  dry,  but  hot,  much  above  the 
AegKe  of  the  natural  warmth  of  a  human  body.'  'Were  it 
not,'  he  adds,  '  for  the  hairs,  hay,  straw,  and  other  things  wholly 
contrary  to  human  nature,  I  should  not  despair  to  reduce  all  the 
other  symptoms  to  their  proper  classes  in  the  catalc^e  of 
human  diseases.'  Thereafter,  as  we  are  further  informed,  there 
were  put  out  of  her  mouth  bones  of  various  sorts  and  sises,  small 
sticks  of  candle-fir,  some  stable-dung  mingled  with  hay,  a  quantity 
of  fowl's  feathers,  a  gravel-stone,  a  whole  gall-nut,  and  some 
egg-shells. 

*  Signed  at  Glasgow,  December  81,  1690. 
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1M7.  Sometimes,  daring  her  fits,  she  would  fall  a-reasomngy  as 
it  were,  with  Catherine  Campbell  about  the  ooorae  ahe  was 
pursuing,  reading  and  quoting  Scripture  to  her  with  much 
pertinence,  and  entreating  a  return  of  their  old  fnendahip.  Hie 
command  which  she  shewed  of  the  language  of  the  Bible  atnn^ 
the  bystanders  as  wonderful  for  such  a  child;  but  they  eady 
accounted  for  it.  'We  doubt  not,'  says  the  narrator  of  tbe 
case,  'that  the  Lord  did,  by  his  good  spirit,  gracioudy  affivd 
her  a  more  than  ordinary  measure  of  assistance.' 

Before  leaying  Glasgow  for  the  second  time,  she  had  b^uu  to 
speak  of  other  persons  as  among  her  tormentors,  naming  two, 
Alexander  and  James  Anderson,  and  describing  other  two  whose 
names  she  did  not  know. 

Returned  to  Bargarran  about  the  12th  of  December,  she  was  at 
ease  for  about  a  week,  and  then  fell  into  worse  fits  than  ever.  She 
now  saw  the  devil  in  various  shapes  threatening  to  deyoiir  her. 
Her  face  and  body  underwent  frightful  contortiona  She  would 
point  to  places  where  her  tormentors  were  standing,  wonderiog 
why  others  did  not  see  them  as  well  as  she.  One  of  these  ideal 
tormentors,  Agnes  Naismith,  came  in  the  body  to  see  the  diild, 
spoke  kindly,  and  prayed  God  to  restore  her  health ;  after  which 
Christian  always  spoke  of  her  as  her  defender  from  the  rest 
Catherine  Campbell  was  of  a  different  spirit.  She  could  by  no 
means  be  prevailed  on  to  pray  for  the  child,  but  cursed  het 
and  all  her  family,  imprecating  the  devil  to  let  her  ncTer  grow 
better,  for  all  the  trouble  she  had  brought  upon  herself.  This 
woman  being  soon  after  imprisoned,  it  seemed  as  if  firom  that 
time  she  also  disappeared  from  among  the  child's  tormentors.  "We 
are  carefully  informed  that  in  her  pocket  was  found  a  ball  of  hair, 
which  was  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  after  that  time  the  child 
vomited  no  more  hair.    . 

The  deviVs  doings  at  Bargarran  having  now  effectually  rouaed 
public  attention,  the  presbytery  sent  relays  of  their  members  to  be 
present  in  the  house,  and  lend  all  possible  spiritual  help.  One 
evening.  Christian  was  suddenly  carried  off  witii  an  unaccountable 
motion  through  the  chamber  and  hall,  down  the  long  winding 
stair,  to  the  outer  gate,  laughing  wildly,  while  '  her  feet  did  not 
touch  the  ground,  so  far  as  anybody  was  able  to  discern.'  She 
was  brought  back  in  a  state  of  rigidity,  and  declared  when  ahe 
recovered  that  she  had  felt  as  one  carried  in  a  swing.  On  the 
ensuing  evening,  she  was  carried  off  in  the  same  manner,  and 
borne  to  the  top  of  the  house ;  thence,  as  she  stated,  by  some  men 
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and  women^  down  to  the  onter  gate,  where,  as  formerly,  she  waa  mn 
found  lying  like  one  dead.  The  design  of  her  bearers,  she  said,  was 
to  throw  her  into  the  well,  when  the  world  wonld  believe  she  had 
drowned  herself.  On  a  third  occasion,  she  moved  in  the  same 
nnaocountable  manner  down  to  the  cellar,  when  the  minister, 
trying  to  bring  her  up  again,  felt  as  if  some  one  were  pnlling  her 
back  out  of  his  arms.  On  several  occasions,  she  spoke  of  things 
which  she  had  no  visible  means  of  knowing,  but  which  were  found 
to  be  true,  thus  manifesting  one  of  the  assigned  proofs  of  posses- 
sion, and  of  course  further  confirming  the  general  belief  regarding 
her  ailments  and  their  cause.  She  said  that  some  one  spoke  over 
her  head,  and  distinctly  told  her  those  things. 

The  matter  having  been  reported  with  full  particulars  to  the 
Privy  Council,  the  commission  before  spoken  of  was  issued,  and 
on  the  5th  February  it  came  to  Bargarran,  under  the  presidency 
of  Lord  Blantyre,  who  waa  the  principal  man  in  the  parish. 
Catherine  Campbell,  Agnes  Naismith,  a  low  man  called  Anderson, 
and  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  Margaret  Fulton,  James  Lindsay,  and 
a  Highland  beggar*man,  all  of  whom  had  been  described  as  among 
Christian's  tormentors,  were  brought  forward  and  conironted  with 
her;  when  it  was  fully  seen  that,  on  any  of  these  persons  touching 
her,  she  fell  into  fits,  but  not  when  she  was  touched  by  any  other 
person.    It  is  stated  that,  even  wheu  she  waa  muflled  up,  she 
distinguished  that  it  was  the  Highland  beggar  who  touched  her. 
The  list  of  the  culprits,  however,  was  not  yet  complete.    There 
was  a  boy  called  Thomas  Lindsay,  who  for  a  halfpenny  would 
pronounce  a  charm,  and  turn  himself  about  wiihershina,  or  con- 
trary to  the  direction  of  the  sun,  and  so  stop  a  plough,  and  cause 
the  horse  to  break  the  yoke.    He  was  taken  up,  and  speedily 
confessed  being  in  paction  with  the  devil,  and  bearing  his  marics. 
At  the  same  time,  Elizabeth  Anderson  confessed  that  she  had 
heen  at  several  meetings  with  the  devil,  and  declared  her  father 
and  the  Highland  beggar  to  have  been  active  instruments  for 
tormenting   Christian  Shaw.      There  had  been  quo  particular 
meeting  of  witches  with  the  devil  in  the  orchard  of  Bargarran, 
where  the  plan  for  tiie  afSiction  of  the  child  had  been  made  up. 
Amongst  the  delinquents  was  a  woman  of  rather  superior  char- 
acter, a  midwife,  commonly  called  Maggie  Lang,  together  with 
her  daughter,  named  Martha  Sempla    These  two  women,  hearing 
they  were  accused,  came  to  Baq^arran,  to  demonstrate  their 
innocence;  nor  coidd  Christian  at  first  accuse  Maggie;  but  after 
a  while,  a  ball  of  hair  was  found  where  she  had  sat,  and  the 
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i«7.  a£9icied  girl  declared  this  to  be  a  charm  which  had  hitheito 
imposed  silence  upon  her.  Now  that  the  charm  waa  broken,  tk 
readily  pronounced  that  Mrs  Lang  had  been  amongst  her 
tormentors. 

In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings^  by  order  of  the  preabyteiy,  b 
solemn  fast  was  kept  in  Erskine  parishj  with  a  series  of  retigknn 
services  in  the  church.  Christian  was  present  all  day^  without 
making  any  particular  demonstrations.' 

On  the  18th  of  February — ^to  pursue  the  contemporary  narra- 
tion— *  she  being  in  a  light-headed  fit^  said  the  devil  now  appesnd 
to  her  in  the  shape  of  a  man ;  whereupon  being  struck  in  grest 
fear  and  consternation,  she  was  desired  to  pray  with  an  audible 
voice:  ''The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Satan!"  which  trying  to  do,  die 
presently  lost  the  power  of  her  speech,  her  teeth  being  set,  and 
her  tongue  drawn  back  into  her  throat;  and  attempting  it  again, 
she  wlui  immediatdy  seised  with  another  severe  fit,  in  whidi,  her 
eyes  being  twisted  almost  round,  she  fell  down  as  one  dead, 
straggling  with  her  feet  and  hands,  and,  getting  up  again  aaddoily, 
was  hurried  violently  to  and  fro  through  the  room,  deaf  and  blind, 
yet  was  speaking  to  some  inrisible  creature  about  her,  saying : 
''With  the  Lord's  strength,  thou  shalt  neither  put  straw  nor 
sticks  into  my  mouth."  After  this  she  cried  in  a  pitiful  manner: 
"  The  bee  hath  stung  me."  Then,  presently  sitting  down,  and 
untying  her  stockings,  she  put  her  hand  to  that  part  which  had 
been  nipped  or  pinched ;  upon  which  the  spectators  discerned  the 
lively  marks  of  nails,  deeply  imprinted  on  that  same  part  of  her 
leg.  When  she  came  to  herself,  she  declared  that  something 
spoke  to  her  as  it  were  over  her  head,  and  told  her  it  was  Mr  M. 
in  a  neighbouring  parish  (naming  the  place)  that  had  appeared  to 
her,  and  pinched  her  leg  in  the  likeness  of  a  bee.' 

At  another  time,  while  speaking  with  an  unseen  tormentcur, 
she  asked  how  she  had  got  those  red  sleeves;  then,  making  s 
plunge  along  the  bed  at  the  supposed  witch,  she  was  heard  as  it 
were  tearing  off  a  piece  of  doth,  when  presenUy  a  piece  of  red 
doth  rent  in  two  was  seen  in  her  hands,  to  the  amasement  of  the 
bystanders,  who  were  certain  there  had  been  no  such  doth  in  the 
room  before. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  while  the  inquiries  of  the  commission 
were  still  going  on.  Christian  Shaw  all  at  once  recovered  her 
usual  health ;  nor  did  she  ever  again  complain  of  being  afflicted 
in  this  manner. 

The  case  was  in  due  time  formally  prepared  for  trial ;  and  seven 
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persons  were  brought  before  an  assize  at  Paisley,  with  the  Lord  iwr. 
Advocate  as  prosecutor^  and  an  advocate  assigned,  according  to 
the  custom  of  SooUand^  for  the  defence  of  the  accused.  It  was 
a  new  commission  which  sat  in  judgment,  comiwehending,  we  are 
told,  several  persons  not  only  '  of  honour,'  but '  of  singular  know- 
ledge and  experience/  The  witnesses  were  carefidly  examined ; 
full  time  was  allowed  to  every  part  of  the  process,  which  lasted 
twenty  hours;  and  six  hours  more  were  spent  by  the  jury  in 
deliberating  on  their  verdict.  The  crimes  charged  were  the 
murders  of  several  children  and  persons  of  mature  age,  including 
a  minister,  and  the  tormenting  of  several  persons,  and  particularly 
of  Bargarran's  daughter.  It  is  aUq;ed  by  the  contemporary 
narrator.  Frauds  Cullen,  advocate,  that  all  things  were  carried  on 
'  with  tenderness  and  moderation ;'  yet  the  result  was  that  the 
alleged  facts  were  found  to  be  fully  proved,  and  a  judgment  of 
guilty  was  given. 

It  is  fitting  to  remember  here,  that  the  Lord  Advocate,  Sir 
James  Steuart,  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  holds  all  those 
instances  of  clairvoyance  and  of  flying  locomotion  which  have 
been  mentioned,  as  completely  proved,  and  speaks  as  having 
no  doubt  of  the  murders  and  torments  effected  by  the  accused; 
He  insisted  strongly  on  the  devil's  marks  which  had  been  found 
upon  their  persons ;  also  on  the  coincidence  between  many  things 
alleged  by  Christian  Shaw  and  what  the  witches  had  confessed. 
From  such  records  of  tiie  trial  as  we  have,  it  fully  appears  that 
the  whole  afGetir  was  gone  about  in  a  reasoning  way :  the  premises 
granted,  everything  done  and  said  was  right,  as  fieur  as  correct 
logic  could  make  it  so. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  on  the  Oallow  Green  of  Paisley,  a  gibbet 
and  a  fire  were  prepared  together.  Five  persons,  including 
Maggie  Lang,  were  brought  out  and  hung  for  a  few  minutes  on 
the  one,  then  cut  down  and  burned  in  the  other.  A  man  called 
John  Beid  would  have  made  a  sixth  victim,  if  he  had  not  been 
found  that  morning  dead  in  his  cell,  hanging  to  a  pin  in  the  wall 
by  his  handkerchief,  and  believed  to  have  been  strangled  by  the 
derfl.    And  so  ended  the  tragedy  of  Bargarran^s  Daughter. 

The  case  has  usually,  in  recent  times,  been  treated  as  one  in 
which  there  were  no  other  elements  tiian  a  wicked  imposture  on 
her  part,  and  some  insane  delusions  on  that  oi  the  confessing 
victims ;  but  probably  in  .these  times,  when  the  phenomena  of 
mesmerism  have  forced  themselves  upon  the  belief  of  a  large  and 
respectable  portion  of  society,  it  will  be  admitted  as  more  likely 
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that  the  maledictions  of  Campbell  threw  the  child  into  an  abnor- 
mal condition^  in  which  the  ordinary  belieb  of  her  age  made  kr 
sincerely  connder  herself  as  a  victim  of  diabolic  maUce.  Hov 
far  she  might  be  tempted  to  put  on  appearances  and  make  aUe- 
gations,  in  order  to  convince  others  of  what  she  felt  and  bdieved, 
it  would  be  diflScolt  to  say.  To  those  who  regard  the  whole  aflhir 
as  imposture^  an  extremely  interesting  problem  is  presented  fior 
solution  by  the  original  documents,  in  which  the  depositiGns  of 
witnesses  are  given — ^namely,  how  the  fiillaciousness  of  ao  mud, 
and,  to  appearance,  so  good  testimony  on  pure  points  of  fiurt,  is  to 
be  reconciled  with  any  remaining  value  in  testimony  aa  the  verifier 
of  the  great  bulk  of  what  we  think  we  know. 

mab  About  thirty  years  before  this  date,  a  certain  Sir  Alexander 
M'Culloch  of  Myreton,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright^  with 
two  sons,  named  Godfrey  and  John,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  by  some  frightfully  violent  proceedings  against 
a  Lady  Cardiness  and  her  two  sons,  William  and  Alexander 
Gh)rdon,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  extruded  from  their 
lands.*  Godfrey  in  time  succeeded  to  the  title,  and  to  all  the 
violent  passions  of  his  father;  but  his  property  was  irboDy 
compromised  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  who  declared  it  to  he 
scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts.  Desperate  for  a  sabsiateDce^ 
he  attempted,  in  the  late  reign,  by  'insinuations  with  the  Chan- 
cellor Perth,'  and  putting  lus  son  to  the  Catholic  school  in 
Holyrood  Palace,  to  obtain  some  favour  from  the  law,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  get  assigned  to  him  a  yearly  aliment  of  fife 
hundred  merks  (about  £28)  out  of  his  lands,  being  allowed  at 
the  same  time  to  take  possession  of  the  family  mansion  of 
"Bardarroch.  From  a  complaint  brought  against  him  in  JuIt 
1689  before  the  Privy  Council,  it  would  appear  that  he  intro- 
mitted  with  the  rents  of  the  estate,  and  did  no  small  amount 
of  damage  to  the  growing  timber;  moreover,  he  attempted  to 
embeszle  the  writs  of  the  property,  with  the  design  q{  annihilatuig 
the  claims  of  his  creditors.  Insufferable  as  his  conduct  waa»  the 
Council  assigned  him  six  hundred  merks  of  aliment,  but  only  on 
condition  of  his  immediately  leaving  Bardarroch,  and  giving  up 
the  writs  of  the  estate.  Yielding  in  no  point  to  their  decree,  he 
was  soon  after  ordered  to  be  summarily  ejected  by  the  sheriff.* 
There    was    a    strong,    unsubdued    Celtic    element    in    the 

'  Domestic  AnmU,  wb  Jnlj  9, 1668,  toL  iL  p.  821.  'Prity  Coandl  ReeDid. 
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Kirkcudbright  population,  and  Sir  Godfrey  MKDulloch  reminds  us  i«7. 
entirely  of  a  West  Highland  Cameron  or  Maodonald  of  the  reign 
of  James  VI.  What  further  embroilments  took  place  between 
him  and  his  old  family  enemies,  the  Gordons  of  Cardiness,  we 
do  not  learn ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  on  the  2d  of  October  1690, 
he  came  to  Bush  o'  Bield,  the  house  of  William  Gordon,  whom 
twenty  years  before  he  had  treated  so  barbarously,  with  the 
intent  of  murdering  him.  Sending  a  servant  in  to  ask  Gordon  out 
to  speak  with  some  one,  he  no  sooner  saw  the  unfortunate  man 
upon  his  threshold,  than  '  with  a  bended  gun  he  did  shoot  him 
through  the  thigh,  and  brak  the  bane  thereof  to  pieces;  of 
which  wound  William  Gordon  died  within  five  or  six  hours 
thereafter/' 

The  homicide  made  his  way  to  a  foreign  country,  and  thus  for 
some  years  escaped  justice.  He  afterwards  returned  to  England, 
and  was  little  taken  notice  of.  WiUiam  Stewart  of  Castle^ 
Stewart,  husband  of  the  murdered  Gordon's  daughter,  offisred  to 
intercede  for  a  remission  in  his  behalf,  if  he  would  give  up  the 
papers  of  the  Cardiness  estate ;  but  he  did  not  accept  of  this 
offer.  Perhaps  he  became  at  length  rather  too  heedless  of  the 
▼engeance  that  might  be  in  store  for  him.  It  is  stated  that, 
being  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  so  hardy  as  to  go  to  church,  when 
a  gentleman  of  Galloway,  who  had  some  pecuniary  interest 
against  him,  rose,  and  called  out  with  an  air  of  authority :  '  Shut 
the  doors — ^there's  a  murderer  in  the  house!'*  He  was  appre* 
hended,  and  immediately  after  sulqected  to  a  trial  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary,  and  condemned  to  be  beheaded  at  the  Ctomss 
of  Edinburgh.  The  execution  was  appointed  to  take  place  on 
the  5th  of  March  1697;*  but  on  the  4th  he  presented  a  petition 
to  the  I^vy  Council,  in  which,  while  expressing  submission  to  his 
sentence,  he  begged  liberty  to  represent  to  their  Lordships, '  that 
as  the  petitioner  hath  been  among  the  most  unhappy  of  mankind  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  so  he  hath  been  singularly  unfortunate 
in  what  hath  happened  to  him  near  the  period  of  it.'  He  thought 
that  'nobody  had  any  design  upon  him  after  the  course  of  so 
many  years,  and  he  flattered  himself  with  hopes  of  life  on  many 
considerations,  and  specially  believing  that  the  only  two  proving 
witnesses  would  not  have  been  admitted.  Being  now  found  guilty, 
he  is  exceedingly  surprised  and  unprepared  to  die.'     On  hh$ 

'  Jofticiaiy  Bfloord. 
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imt.  petition  for  deUy,  the  execation  was  put  forward  to  the  2Stk 
March. 

Sir  Walter  Soott  has  gravely  published,  in  the  Biinstrebg  ^ 
the  Scottish  Border,  a  strange  story  about  Sir  Godfrey  M'Cullobb, 
to  the  eflTect  that  he  had  made  friendship  in  early  life  with  an  dd 
man  of  fairyland,  by  diverting  a  drain  which  emptied  itaetf  iato 
the  fairies'  chamber  of  dais ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  scaffold  oa 
the  Castle  Hill,  this  mysterious  personage  suddenly  came  up  on  a 
white  palfrey,  and  bore  off  the  condemned  man  to  a  place  of 
safety.  There  is,  however,  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  Sir 
Gk)dfTey  really  expiated  the  murder  of  William  (Gordon  at  the 
market-cross  of  Edinburgh.  The  fiict  is  recorded  in  a  bioadside 
containing  tiie  unhappy  man's  last  speech,  which  has  been 
reprinted  in  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.  In  this 
paper,  he  alleged  that  the  murder  was  unpremeditated,  and  that 
he  came  to  the  place  where  it  happened  contrary  to  his  own 
inclination.  He  denied  a  rumour  which  had  gone  abroad  that 
he  was  a  Roman  CSatholic,  and  recommended  his  wife  and  children 
to  QqA,  with  a  hope  that  friends  might  be  stirred  up  to  give  them 
some  protection.  It  has  been  stated,  however,  that  he  was  never 
married.  He  left  behind  him  several  illegitimate  children,  who, 
with  their  mother,  removed  to  Ireland  on,  the  death  of  their 
father;  and  there  a  grandson  suffered  capital  punishment  fiv 
robbery  about  the  year  1760.^ 

uam.  The  Privy  Council  had  an  unpleasant  affair  upon  its  hands. 
Alexander  Brand,  late  bailie  of  Edinburgh — a  man  of  enterpns^ 
noted  for  having  introduced  a  manufacture  of  gilt  leather  hai^ngs 
• — ^had  vented  a  Ubel  under  the  title  of  '  Charges  and  Oratnities 
for  procuring  the  additional  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  my  Tack- 
duty  of  Orkney  and  Zetland,  which  was  the  surplus  of  the  price 
agreed  by  the  Lords,'  specifying  '  sums  of  money,  hangings^  or  other 
donatives  given  to  the  late  Secretary  Johnston ;  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale,  late  Lord  High  Chancellor ;  the  Duke  of  Queensbeny, 
then  Lord  Drumlanrig;  the  Earl  of  Cassillis;  the  Viscount  of 
Teviot,  then  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone ;  the  Lord  Basil  Hamilton ; 
the  Lord  Baith,  and  others.'  He  had,  in  1698,  along  with 
Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  KirkhiU  and  Sir  William  Binning,  late 
provosts  of  Edinburgh,  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  govern* 
ment  for  five  thousand  stands  of  arms^  at  a  pound  sterling  each, 

'  JVeio  SUU.  Ace.  Scotland,  tU  iuprok 
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which^  it  was  alleged,  would  have  allowed  them  a  good  profit;  iw. 
yet,  when  abroad  for  the  purchase  of  the  arms,  he  wrote  to  his 
partners  in  the  transaction,  that  they  could  not  be  purchased 
under  twenty-six   shillings  the  piece;    and  his  associates  had 
induced  the  Council  to  agree  to  this  increased  price,  the  whole 
affair  being,  as  was  alleged,  a  contrivance  for  cheating  the  govern- 
ment.   To  obtain  payment  of  the  extra  sum  (£1600),  the  two 
knights  had  entered  into  a  contract  for  giving  a  bribe  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  guineas  to  the  Earls  of  Linlithgow  and  Breadalbane^ 
'  besides  a  gratuity  to  James  Row,  who  was  to  receive  tite  arms.' 
But  no  such  sum  had  ever  been  paid  to  these  two  nobles,  'they 
being  persons  of  that  honour  and  int^rity  that  they  were  not 
capable  to  be  imposed  upon  that  way.'    Yet  Kennedy  tad  Binning 
had  allowed  the  contract  to  appear  in  a  legal  process  befdre  the 
Admiralty  Court, '  to  the  great  slander  and  reproach  of  the  said 
two  noble  persons.'    In  short,  it  appeared  that  the  three  con- 
tractors had'  proceeded  upon  a  supposition  of  what  was  necessary 
for  the  effecting  of  their  business  with  the  Privy  Council,  and  while 
not  actuaUy  giving  any  bribes — at  least,  so  they  now  acknow- 
ledged— ^had  been  incautious  enough  to  let  it  appear  as  if  they 
had.    For  the  compound  fault  of  contriving  bribery  and  dtfaming 
the  nobles  in  question,  they  were  cast  in  heavy  fines — Kennedy  in 
£S00,  Binning  in  dESOO,  and  Brand  in  £500,  to  be  imprisoned 
till  payment  was  made. 

Notwithstanding  this  result,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  it 
had  become  a  custom  for  persons  doing  business  for  the  govern- 
ment to  make  'donatives'  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council 
Foontainhall  reports  a  case  (November  23,  1693)  wherein  Lord 
George  Murray,  who  had  been  a  partner  with  Sir  Robert  Miln 
of  Barnton  in  a  tack  of  the  customs  in  1681,  demurred,  amongst 
other  things  in  their  accounts,  to  10,000  merks  given  yearly  to 
the  then  officers  of  state.  ^As  to  the  donatives,  the  Lords  [of 
Session]  found  they  had  grown  considerably  from  what  was  the 
custom  in  former  years,  and  that  it  looked  like  corruption 
and  bribery:  [they]  thought  it  shameful  that  the  Lords,  by 
their  decreet,  should  own  any  such  practice;  therefore  they 
recommended  to  the  president  to  try  what  was  the  perquisite 
payment  in  wine  by  the  tacksmen  to  every  officer  of  state,  and 
to  study  to  settle  [the  parties].'  ^ 
From  the  annual  accounts  of  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs, 

1  Deeiwmty  L  522. 
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1C97.  it  appears  that  fees  or  gratuities  to  public  officers  with  whom  ihej 
had  any  dealing  were  customary.  For  example,  in  1696,  there  it 
entered  for  consulting  with  the  king's  advocate  anent  prisonen, 
&c.,  £84,  I6s.  (Scots) ;  to  his  men,  £8,  14$. ;  to  his  boy,  £1,  Si. 
Again,  to  the  king's  advocate,  for  consulting  anent  the  fishery, 
bullion,  &C.,  £68;  and  to  his  men,  £11,  I2s.  Besides  these 
sums,  £333,  6s.  Sd.  were  paid  to  the  same  officer  as  pennon, 
and  to  his  men,  £60.  There  were  paid  in  the  same  year, 
£11,  12a  to  the  chancellor's  servants;  £26,  ISs.  4d.  to  Hit 
macers  6f  the  Council;  and  an  equal  sum  to  the  macera  of  the 
Court  of  Session. 

An.  SO.  The  Quakers  of  Edinbui^h  were  no  better  used  by  the  rest  of 
the  public  than  those  of  Glasgow.  Although  notedly,  as  tfa^ 
alleged,  'an  innocent  and  peaceable  people,'  yet  they  could  not 
meet  in  their  own  hired  house  for  worship  without  being  disturbed 
by  riotous  men  and  boys ;  and  these,  instead  of  being  put  down, 
were  rather  encouraged  by  the  local  authorities.  On  their  com- 
plaining to  the  magistrates  of  one  outrageous  riot,  Bailie  Haly- 
burton  did  what  in  him  lay  to  add  to  their  burden  by  taking  away 
the  kejr  of  their  meeting-house,  thus  compelling  them  to  meet  in 
the  street  in  firont,  where  '  they  were  further  exposed  to  the  fuiy 
of  ane  encouraged  rabbla'  They  now  entreated  the  Privy  Coondl 
to  '  find  out  some  method  whereby  the  petitioners  (who  live  as 
quiet  and  peaceable  subjects  under  a  king  who  loves  not  that  any 
should  be  oppressed  for  conscience'  sake)  may  enjoy  a  firee  exer- 
cise of  their  consciences,  and  that  those  who  disturb  them  may 
be  discountenanced,  reproved,  and  punished.'  This  they  implore 
may  be  speedily  done, '  lest  necessity  force  them .  to  apply  to  the 
king  for  protection.' 

The  Council  remitted  to  the  magistrates  'to  consider  the  said 
representation,  and  to  do  therein  as  they  shall  find  just  and 
right' ' 

JvM  I.  St  Kilda,  a  fertOe  island  of  five  miles'  circumference,  placed 
fifty  miles  out  fi^m  the  Hebrides,  was  occupied  by  a  simple  com- 
munity of  about  forty  families,  who  lived  upon  barley-bread  and 
sea-fowl,  with  their  eggs,  undreaming  of  a  world  which  they  had 
only  heard  of  by  faint  reports  from  a  factor  of  their  landlord 
'  Macleod,'  who  annually  visited  them*    Of  religion  they  had  only 

'  Prir  J  Conncil  Record. 
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caught  a  oonfiised  notion  from  a  Bomish  priest  who  stayed  with  i^- 
them   a  short  time    about  fifty  years  ago.    It  was  at  length 
thonght  proper  that  an  orthodox  minister  should  go  among  these 
simple  people,  and  the  above  is  the  date  of  his  visit 

'  M.  Martin,  gentleman,'  who  accompanied  the  minister,  and 
afterwards  published  an  account  of  the  island,  gives  us  in  his 
book*  a  number  of  curious  particulars  about  a  personage  whom 
he  calls  Roderick  the  Impostor,  who,  for  some  years  bypast,  had 
exercised  a  religious  control  over  the  islanders.  He  seems  to 
have  been,  in  reality,  one  of  those  persons,  such  as  Mohammed, 
once  classed  as  mere  deceivers  of  their  fellow-creatures  for  selfish 
purposes,  but  in  whom  a  more  liberal  philosophy  has  come  to  see 
a  basis  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  may  in  the  meantime 
be  called  ecstaticism  or  hallucination. 

Roderick  was  a  handsome,  fair-complexioned  man,  noted  in  his 
early  years  for  feats  of  strength  and  dexterity  in  climbing,  but  as 
ignorant  of  letters  and  of  the  outer  world  as  any  of  his  com- 
panions^ having  indeed  had  no  opportunities  of  acquiring  any 
information  which  they  did  not  possess.  Having,  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  gone  out  to  fish  on  a  Sunday — an  unusual  practice — ^he,  on 
his  return  homeward,  according  to  his  own  account,  met  a  man 
upon  the  road,  dressed  in  a  Lowland  dress — that  is,  a  cloak  and  hat ; 
whereupon  he  fell  flat  upon  the  ground  in  great  disorder.  The 
stranger  announced  himself  as  John  the  Baptist,  come  direct  from 
heaven,  to  communicate  through  Roderick  divine  instructions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  hitherto  lost  in  ignorance  and  error. 
Roderick  pleaded  unfitness  for  the  commission  imposed  upon  him ; 
but  the  Baptist  desired  him  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  he  would 
instantly  give  him  all  the  necessary  powers  and  qualifications. 
Returning  home,  he  lost  no  time  in  setting  about  his  mission. 
He  imposed  some  severe  penances  upon  the  people,  particularly 
a  Friday's  fast.  '  He  forbade  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed, 
and  Ten  Commandments,  and  instead  of  them,  prescribed 
diabolical  forms  of  his  own.  His  prayers  and  rhapsodical  forms 
were  often  blended  with  the  name  of  Gbd,  our  blessed  Saviour,  and 
the  immaculate  Virgin.  He  used  the  Irish  word  Pheraichin — 
that  is,  verses,  which  is  not  known  in  St  Kilda,  nor  in  the  North- 
west Isles,  except  to  such  as  can  read  the  Irish  tongua  But  what 
seemed  most  remarkable  in  his  obscure  prayers  was  his  men- 
tioning ELI,  with  the  character  of  our  preserver.     He  used 

■  A  Voyage  to  St  KUda,  &c,  by  II.  Martio,  Gent    4th  ed.,  1753. 
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i«7.  several  unintelligible  words  in  his  devotions^  of  which  he  oonid  not 
tell  the  meaning  himself;  saying  only  that  he  had  received  them 
implicitly  from  St  John  the  Baptist^  and  delivered  them  befioR 
his  hearers  without  any  explication.'  'This  impostor/  ssjs 
Martin^  '  is  a  poet,  and  also  endowed  with  that  rare  faculty,  Ae 
second-sight,  which  makes  it  the  more  probable  that  he  was 
haunted  by  a  familiar  apirit.' 

He  stated  that  the  Baptist  communicated  with  him  on  a  amall 
mount,  which  he  called  John  the  Baptisfs  Bush,  and  whidi  he 
forthwith  fenced  off  as  holy  ground,  forbidding  all  cattle  to  be 
pastured  on  it,  under  pain  of  their  being  immediately  killed. 
According  to  his  account,  every  night  after  he  had  aasembled  flie 
people,  he    heard  a  voice  without,   saying:    'C!ome  you  out,' 
whereupon  he  felt  compelled  to  go  forth.     Then  the  Baptist, 
appearing  to  him,  told  him  what  he  should  say  to  the  pec^le  at 
that  particular  meeting.     He  used  to  express  his  fear  that  he 
could  not  remember  his  lesson;  but  the  saint  always  said :  'Go, 
you  have  it;'  and  so  it  proved  when  he  came  in  among  the  people;, 
for  then  he  would  speak  fluently  for  houra    The  people,  awed  by 
his  enthusiasm,  very  generally  became  obedient  to  him  in  most 
things,   and   apparently  his    influence  would    have    known    no 
restriction,  if  he  had  not  taken  base  advantage  of  it  over  the 
female  part  of  the  community.     Here  his  quasi-sacred  character 
broke  down  dismally.    The  three  lambs  from  one  ewe  bdonging 
to  a  person  who  was  his    cousin-german,  happened    to    stray 
upon  the  holy  mount,  and  when  he  refused  to  sacrifice  them, 
Roderick  denounced  upon  him  the  most  frightful   calamities. 
When  the  people  saw  nothing  particular  happen  in  consequence^ 
their  veneration    for    him    experienced    a    frirther    abatement 
Finally,  when  the  minister  arrived,  and  denounced  the  whole  of 
his  proceedings  as  imposture,  he  yielded  to  the  clamour  raised 
against  him,  consented  to  break  down  the  wall  round  the  Baptist's 
Bush,  and  peaceably  submitted  to  banishment  from  the  island 
Mr  Martin  brought  him  to  Pabbay  island  in  the  Harris  group, 
whence  he  was  afterwards  transferred   to  the  laird's  house  of 
Dunvegan  in   Skye.     He  is  said  to  have  there  confessed  his 
iniquities,  and  to  have  subsequently  made  a  public  recantation  of 
his  quasi-divine  pretensions  before  the  presbytery  of  Skye.* 

Mr  Martin,  in  his  book,  stated  a  fact  which  has  since  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion — ^namely,  that  whenever  the  steward 

>  MtcauUy^s  HiUwy  of  St  KUda,  1766,  p.  24K 
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and  his  party,  or  any  other  strangers,  came  to  St  Kilda,  tbe  wliole  iwr. 
of  the  inhabitants  were,  in  a  few  days,  seized  with  a  severe  catarrh. 
The  fact  has  been  doubted;  it  has  been  explained  on  various 
hypotheses  which  were  found  baseless :  visitors  have  arrived  full 
of  incredulity,  and  always  come  away  convinced.  Such  was  the 
case  with  Mr  Kenneth  Macaulay,  the  author  of  the  amplest  and 
most  rational  account  of  this  singular  island  He  had  heard  that 
the  steward  usually  went  in  summer,  and  he  thought  that  the 
catarrh  might  be  simply  an  annual  epidemic;  but  he  learned  that 
the  steward  sometimes  came  in  May,  and  sometimes  in  August,  and 
the  disorder  never  failed  to  take  place  a  few  days  after  his  arrival, 
at  whatever  time  he  might  come,  or  how  often  so  ever  in  a  season. 
A  minister's  wife  lived  three  years  on  the  island  free  of  the 
susceptibility,  but  at  last  became  liable  to  it  Mr  Macaulay  did 
not  profess  to  account  for  the  phenomenon ;  but  he  mentions  a 
circumstance  in  which  it  may  be  possible  ultimately  to  find  an 
explanation.  It  is,  that  not  only  is  a  St  Eildian's  person  disagree- 
ably odoriferous  to  a  stranger,  but  '  a  stranger's  company  is,  for 
some  time,  as  offensive  to  them,'  who  cotnplain  that  'they  find  a 
difficulty  in  breathing  a  light  sharp  air  when  they  are  near  you.' 

The  Privy  Council,  in  terms  of  the  27th  act  of  Queen  Mary —  An.  to. 
rather  a  far  way  to  go  back  for  authority  in  such  a  mattcnr — 
dischalf  ed  all  printers  '  to  print  or  reprint  any  pamphlets,  books, 
or  others,  relating  to  the  government,  or  of  immediate  public 
concern,  until  the  same  be  seen,  revised,  and  examined  by  the 
Earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Annandale,  the  Lord  Advocate,  Lord 
Anstruther,  and  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Pollock,'  under  heavy 
penalties.^ 

Margaret  Halket,  relict  of  the  deceased  Mr  Henry  Erskine,  jvmiih 
late  minister  of  Chimside,  petitioned  the  Privy  Council  for  the 
stipend  of  the  bypast  half  year  during  which  the  parish  had  been 
vacant,  she  being  '  left  in  a  verie  low  and  mean  condition,  with 
four  fatherless  children  no  way  provided  for,  and  other  burden- 
some circumstances  under  which  the  petitioner  is  heavily  pressed.' 
The  petition  was  complied  with.* 

This  was  the  mother  of  the  two  afterwards  famous  preachers, 
Ebenezer  and  Ralph  Erskine.  The  application  of  Mrs  Erskine  is 
given  here  as  the  type  of  many  such,  rendered  unavoidable  before 

*  Fnry  Coimoil  BeoonL  *  lUd. 
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1W7.  the  present  bamane  arrangements  in  beluilf  of  tlie  snrriTiit; 
relatives  of  the  established  clergy. 

Jolt  IS.  Jamcs  Hamilton^  keeper  of  the  Canongate  Tolbootb^  gave  m  & 
humble  petition  to  the  Privy  Council^  setting  forth  that  'for  a 
long  while  bygone'  he  has  'kept  and  maintained  a  great  masj 
persons  provided  for  recroiting  the  army  in  Flanders.'  In  this 
last  springy  'the  prisoners  became  so  tumultnons  and  rebellioiB, 
that  they  combined  together  and  assassinat  the  petitioner's  ser- 
vantSy  and  wonnded  them,  and  took  the  keys  firom  them,  ud 
destroyed  the  bread,  ale,  and  brandy  that  was  in  the  celkr^  to 
the  vdne  of  eight  pounds  sterling.'  '  Seeing  the  petitioner's  doe 
as  formerly  is  two  shillings  Scots  per  night  for  himself,  and  twelve 
pennies  Scots  for  the  servants  for  each  person,'  in  respect  whereof 
he  was  'liable  for  ane  aliment  of  twenty  m^ks  monthly  to  the 
poor,  besides  the  expense  of  a  great  many  servants,'  payment  was 
ordered  to  him  of  £837,  17^.  for  house-dues  for  tbe  recruits, 
during  a  certain  term,  and  dE107,  Ss,  for  damages  done  by  the 
mutiny.* 

4 

JvLT.  In  July  1697,  in  the  prospect  of  a  good  harvest,  the  permissioD 
to  import  grain  free  of  duty  was  withdrawn.  About  the  saioe 
time,  a  great  quantity  of  victual  which  had  been  imported  into 
Leith,  was,  on  inspection,  found  to  be  unfit  to  be  eaten,  and  was 
therefore  ordered  to  be  destroyed. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  the  Privy  Council  was  informed  of 
a  cargo  of  two  hundred  boUs  of  wheat  shipped  in  order  to  be 
transported  to  France,  and,  considering  that '  wheat  is  not  jet  so 
low  as  twelve  pounds  Scots  per  boU/  it  was  proposed  by  the  Lari 
Chancellor  that  it  should  be  stopped;  but  this  the  Council  thonght 
'  not  convenient.' 

Ado.  8.  The  Master  of  Eenmure,  Craik  of  Stewarton,  and  Captaio 
Dalziel,  son  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Dalziql  of  Glenae,  were  aocosed 
before  th©  Privy  Council  of  having  met  in  April  last  at*  a  pU(» 
called  Stay-the-Voyaffe,  near  Dumfries,  and  there  drunk  the  health 
of  the  late  King  James  under  the  circumlocution  of  7%e  Old  Mm 
on  the  other  Side  of  the  Water,  as  also  of  drinking  confusion  to 
his  majesty  King  William,  these  being  acts  condemned  by  the 
late  Convention  as  treasonable.    The  Master  was  absent,  but  tbe 

^  Tnry  Council  Record. 
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"two  other  gentlemen  were  present  as  prisoners.    The  Lords^  after  iw. 
Iiearing  evidence^  declared  the  charge  not  proven^  and  caused 
Craik  and  Dalziel  to  be  discharged/ 

An  Edinburgh  tavem-biU  of  this  date^apparently  one  for  sv. 
supper  to  a  small  party — ^makes  ns  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
Iiabits  of  the  age.     It  is  as  follows^  the  sums  being  expressed  in 
Scottish  money : 

SIR  JOHK  SWIKTOK  TO  MRS  KENDALL. 


For  broth,  . 

• 

.      £00  :  03  :  00 

For  Tost  mutton  and  cutlets, 

• 

01  :  16  :  00 

For  on  dish  of  hens, 

• 

03  :  00  :  00 

Forharenes,     . 

• 

00  :  06  :  00 

For  allmonds  and  rasens,     . 

• 

01  :  06  :  00 

For  3  lb.  of  confectiones^            • 

• 

07  :  16  :  00 

For  bread  and  ale,  . 

• 

01  :  00  :  00 

For  3  pynts  of  clante^    ,            , 

• 

06  :  00  :  00 

For  sack,     . 

• 

02  :  16  :  00 

For  oysters  fryed  and  raw, 

• 

03  :  16  :  00 

For  brandie  and  sugare,       • 

• 

00  :  06  :  OiO 

For  servants, 

• 

02  :  02  :  00 
£30  :  06  :  06 

The  snm  in  English  money  is  equal  to  £2,  IO9.  6^cf.  One 
remarkable  fact  is  brought  ont  by  the  document — ^namely,  that 
claret  was  then  charged  at  twenty  pence  sterling  per  quart  in  a 
public-house.  This  answers  to  a  statement  of  Morer^  in  his 
Short  Account  of  Scotland,  1702,  that  the  Scots  have  'a  thin- 
bodied  claret  at  lOd.  the  mutchkin.'  Burt  tells  us  that  when  he 
came  to  Scotland  in  1725,  this  wine  was  to  be  had  at  one-and- 
fourpence  a  bottle,  but  it  was  soon  after  raised  to  two  shillings, 
although  no  change  had  been  made  upon  the  duty.*  It  seems  to 
have  continued  for  some  time  at  this  latter  price,  as  in  an  account 
of  Mr  James  Hume  to  John  Hoass,  dated  at  Edinburgh  in  1737 
and  17§9,  there  are  several  entries  of  claret  at  2s.  per  bottle, 
while  white  wine  is  charged  at  one  shilling  per  mutchkin  (an 
English  pint). 

An  Edinburgh  dealer  advertises  liquors  in  1720  at  the  following' 
prices:  'Neat  claret  wine  at  llc^.,  strong  at  15d;  white  wine  at 
12c^. ;  Rhenish  at  16d. ;  old  Hock  at  20(/.— all  per  bottle.'  Cherry 

'  Privy  Coondl  Record. 

'  Leilertfnm  North  of  Scotland,  U.  184  (2d  ed.). 
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iMf .  sack  was  2Sd  per  pint.    The  same  dealer  had  English  ale  at  ii 
per  bottle.^ 

Burt^  who,  as  an  Englishman,  could  not  have  any  general  ididi 
for  a  residence  in  the  Scotland  of  that  day,  owns  it  to  be  one  of 
the  redeeming  drcmnstances  attending  life  in  our  northd-n  regioo, 
that  there  was  an  abundance  of  'wholesome  and  agreeable  dnok' 
in  the  form  of  French  claret,  which  he  found  in  every  publie-luniK 
of  any  note, '  except  in  the  heart  of  the  Highlands,  and  sometimei 
even  there.'  For  what  he  here  tells  us,  there  is  certainly  abos- 
dauce  of  support  in  the  traditions  of  the  country.  The  light 
wines  of  France  for  the  gentlefolk,  and  twopenny  ale  fiv  tbe 
commonalty,  were  the  prevalent  drinks  of  Scotland  in  the  period 
we  are  now  surveying,  while  sack,  brandy,  and  punch  for  the  (me 
class,  and  usquelMiugh  for  the  other,  were  but  little  in  use. 

Comparatively  cheap  as  claret  was,  it  is  surprising,  consideriii^ 
the  general  narrowness  of  means,  how  much  of  it  was  drunk  h 
public-houses  and  in  considerable  mansions,  it  was  r&ry  common 
to  find  it  kept  on  the  tap.  A  rustic  hostel-wife,  on  getting  & 
hogshead  to  her  house,  would  let  the  gentlemen  of  her  neighbour- 
hood know  of  the  event,  and  they  would  come  to  taste,  remain  to 
enjoy,  and  sometimes  not  disperse  till  the  barrel  was  exhaustei 
The  Laird  of  Culloden,  as  we  learn  fix)m  Burt,  kept  a  hogsheid 
on  tap  in  his  hall,  ready  for  the  service  of  all  comers;  and  bis 
accounts  are  alleged  to  shew  that  his  annual  consumpt  of  the 
article  would  now  cost  upwards  of  two  thousand  pounds.  A 
precise  statement  as  to  quantity,  even  in  a  single  instance,  wonU 
here  obviously  be  of  importance,  and  fortunatdy  it  can  be 
given.  In  Amiston  House,  the  country  residence  of  PresideDt 
Dnndas,  when  Sheriff  Cockbum  was  living  there  as  a  boy  about 
1750,  there  were  sixteen  hogsheads  of  daret  used  per  annum. 

Burt  enables  us  to  see  how  so  much  of  the  generous  fluid  oonU 
be  disposed  of  in  one  house.  He  speaks  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
Laird  of  CuUoden  as  '  almost  without  bounds.  It  is  the  custom 
of  that  house,'  says  he, '  at  the  first  visit  or  introduction,  to  take 
up  your  freedom  by  cracking  A»  nui  (as  he  terms  it),  that  is,  * 
cocoa-shell,  which  holds  a  pint  filled  with  champagne,  or  such 
other  wine  as  you  shall  choose.  You  may  guess,  by  the  intro- 
duction, at  the  conclusion  of  the  volume.  Few  go  away  sober  at 
any  time;  and  for  the  greatest  part  of  his  guests,  in  the  condtt- 
sion,  they  cannot  go  at  all 

m.  CamwU,  May  1720. 
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'  This/  it  is  added^ '  he  partly  brings  about  by  artfully  proposing  inr. 
after  the  public  healths  (which  always  imply  bumpers)  such 
private  ones  as  he  knows  will  pique  the  interest  or  inclinations  of 
each  particular  person  of  the  company,  whose  turn  it  is  to  take 
the  lead  to  begin  it  in  a  brimmer;  and  he  himself  being  always 
cheerfoly  and  sometimes  saying  good  things,  his  guests  soon  lose 
their  guard,  and  then — ^I  need  say  no  more. 

^  As  the  company  are  one  after  another  disabled,  two  servants, 
who  are  all  the  while  in  waitings  take  up  the  invalids  with  short 
poles  in  their  chairs,  as  they  sit  (if  not  fidlen  down),  and  carry 
them  to  their  beds;  and  still  the  hero  holds  out'^ 

Mr  Burton,  in  his  Life  of  President  Forbes,  states  that  it  was 
the  custom  at  Culloden  House  in  the  days  of  John  Forbes — 
Bumper  John,  he  was  called — to  prize  off  the  top  of  each  successive 
cask  of  claret,  and  place  it  in  the  comer  of  the  hall,  to  be  emptied 
in  paiUuls.  The  massive  hall-table,  which  bore  so  many  carouses, 
is  still  preserved  as  a  venerable  relic ;  and  the  deep  saturation  it 
has  received  from  old  libations  of  claret,  prevents  one  from  distin- 
guishing the  description  of  wood  of  which  it  was  constructed. 
Mr  Burton  found  an  expenditure  of  £40  sterling  a  month  for 
claret  in  the  accounts  of  the  President. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  seven  gentlemen  and  two  oo*  s. 
servants,  all  well  armed,  might  have  been  seen  leaving  Inverness 
by  the  bridge  over  the  Ness,  and  proceeding  along  the  shore  of 
the  Moray  Firth  Taking  post  in  the  wood  of  Bunchrew,  they 
waited  till  they  saw  two  gentlemen  with  servants  coming  in  the 
opposite  direction,  when  they  rushed  out  into  the  road  with  an 
evidently^  hostile  intent.  The  leader,  seizing  one  of  the  gentle- 
men with  his  own  hand,  called  out  to  his  followers  to  take  the 
other  dead  or  alive,  and  immediately,  by  levelling  their  pistols  at 
him,  they  induced  him  to  give  himself  up  to  their  mercy.  The 
victorious  party  then  caused  the  two  gentlemen  to  dismount  and 
give  up  their  arms,  mounted  them  on  a  couple  of  rough  ponies, 
and  rode  off  with  them  into  the  wild  country. 

This  was  entirely  a  piece  of  private  war,  in  the  style  so  much 
in  vogue  in  the  reign  of  the  sixth  James,  but  which  had  since 
declined,  and  was  now  approaching  its  final  extinction.  The 
leader  of  the  assailants  was  Captain  Simon  Fraser,  otherwise 
called  the  Master  of  Lovat,  the  same  personage  who,  as  Lord 
Lovat,  fifty  years  after,  came  to  a  public  death  on  Tower-hilL 

*  LdtoTB,  ftc,  I  135. 
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1M7.  The  father  of  this  gentleman  had  recently  succeeded  a  gnnJ. 
nephew  as  Lord  Lovat;  but  his  title  to  the  peerage  and  estates, 
although  really  good^  had  been  opposed  nnder  selfish  and  reckks 
views  by  the  Earl  of  Tullibardine^  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Athok, 
and  brother  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Lovat;  and  as  this  eul 
chanced  to  be  a  secretary  of  state  and  the  king's  commisnoaei 
to  parliament,  his  opposition  was  formidable.  Tullibardioe's 
wish  was  to  establish  a  daughter  of  the  late  lord^  a  child  of  dben 
years  old,  as  the  heiress,  and  marry  her  to  one  of  his  own  sod& 
His  sons,  however,  were  boys;  so  he  had  to  bethink  him  oft 
more  suitable  bridegroom  in  the  person  of  Lord  Salton,  another 
branch  of  the  house  of  Fraser.  Meanwhile,  Captain  Simon, 
wily  as  a  cat,  and  as  relentless,  sought  to  keep  up  his  joster 
interest  by  similar  meana  He  first  tried  to  get  the  young  lady 
into  his  power  by  help  of  a  follower  named  Fraser  of  Tenechid; 
but  Tenechiel  took  a  fit  of  repentance  or  terror  in  the  midst  of  his 
enterprise,  and  replaced  the  child  in  her  mother^s  keeping.  h«i 
Salton  was  then  hurried  northward  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Lovat's 
house  of  Castle  Downie,  to  woo  his  child-bride,  and  arrange  for 
her  being  brought  to  safer  lodgings  in  Athola  He  went  attended 
by  Lord  Mungo  Murray,  brother  at  once  to  the  Earl  of  Tnllibv- 
dine  and  the  Dowager  Lady  Lovat.  The  Master,  seeing  no  time 
was  to  be  lost,  brought  a  number  of  the  chief  gentlemen  of  his 
dan  together  at  a  hoqse  belonging  to  Fraser  of  Strichen,  and  had 
no  difficulty  in  taking  them  bound  under  oaths  to  raise  their 
followers  for  the  advancement  of  his  cause  It  was  by  their  aid 
that  he  had  seized  on  Lord  Salton  and  Lord  Mungo  Muiray  at 
the  wood  of  Bunchrew. 

Lord  Salton  and  his  friend  were  conducted  amidst  savage 
shouts  and  drawn  dirks  to  the  house  of  Fanellan,  and  there 
confined  in  separate  apartmenta  The  fiery  cross  was  sent  oi, 
and  the  coronach  cried  round  the  country,  to  bring  the  faithinl 
Erasers  to  the  help  of  their  young  chief.  A  gallows  was  raised 
before  the  windows  of  the  imprisoned  gentlemen,  as  a  hint  of  the 
decisive  measures  that  might  be  taken  with  them.  They  saw 
hundreds  of  the  clansmen  arrive  at  muster  on  the  green,  with 
flags  flying  and  bagpipes  screaming,  and  heard  their  chief  taking 
from  them  oaths  of  fidelity  on  their  bare  daggers.  When  6^ 
hundred  were  assembled — a  week  having  now  elapsed  since  the 
first  assault — ^the  Master  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  went  with 
his  prisoners  to  Castle  Downie,  which  he  took  into  his  care  along 
with  its  mistress.    The  child,  however,  was  safe  from  him,  for 
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she  had  been  already  transferred  to  a  refuge  in  her  uncle's  im7. 
country  of  Athole.  Eraser  was^  of  course^  mortified  by  her 
escape;  but  he  was  a  man  fertile  in  expedienta  He  first  dis- 
missed his  two  prisoners,  though  not  till  Salton  had  bound 
himself  under  a  forfeiture  of  eight  thousand  pounds  to  'interfere' 
no  more  in  his  affairs.  His  plan  was  now  to  secure,  at  least,  the 
dowager's  portion  of  the  late  lord's  means  by  marrying  her.  So, 
too^  he  calculated,  would  he  embarrass  the  powerM  Tullibardine 
in  any  further  proceedings  against  himself. 

That  night,  the  lady's  three  female  attendants  were  removed 
from  her  by  armed  men;   and  one  of  them,  on  being  brought 
back  afterwards  to  take  off  her  ladyship's  clothes,  found  her 
sitting  in   the  utmost  disorder  and  distress  on  the  floor,  sur- 
roxmded  by  Fraser  and  his  friends,  himself  trying  by  burned 
feathers  to  prevent  her  senses  from  leaving  her,  and  the  others 
endeavouring  to  divest  her  of  her  stays.    Robert  Monro,  minister 
of  Abertarf,  then  pronounced  the  words  of  the  marriage-ceremony 
over  her  and  the  Master  of  Lovai     As  the  woman  hurried  out, 
she  heard  the  screams  of  her  mistress  above  the  noise  of  the 
bagpipes  played  in  the  apartment  adjacent  to  her  bedroom ;  and 
when  she  came  back  next  morning,  she  found  the  lady  to  appear- 
ance out  of  her  judgment,  and  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech. 
Lady  Lovat  was  at  this  time  a  woman  of  about  thirty-five  years 
of  age.  » 

Such  accounts  of  this  outrage  as  reached  the  low  country 
excited  general  horror,  and  Tullibardine  easily  obtained  military 
assistance  and  letters  of  fire  and  sword  against  the  Master  of 
Lovat  and  his  lUscomplices.  The  Master  was  not  only  supported 
by  his  father  and  other  clansmen  in  what  he  had  done,  but  even 
by  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  felt  as  a  relative  and  old  friend  of  the 
house,  as  well  as  an  opponent  of  Tullibardine  On  the  approach 
of  troops,  he  retired  with  his  reluctant  bride  to  the  isle  of  Agais, 
a  rough  hill  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Beauly,  where  Sir 
Robert  Peel  spent  the  last  summer  of  his  life  in  an  elegant  modern 
villa,  but  which  was  then  regarded  as  a  Highland  fastness.  A 
herald,  who  ventured  so  far  into  the  Fraser  territory  to  deliver  a 
citation,  left  the  paper  on  d  cleft  stick  opposite  to  the  island. 
Fraser  had  several  skirmishes  with  the  government  troops ;  took 
prisoners,  and  dismissed  them,  after  exacting  their  oaths  to  harass 
him  no  more;  and,  in  short,  for  a  year  carried  on  a  very  pretty 
guerrilla  war,  everywhere  dragging  about  with  him  his  wretched 
wife,  whose  health  completely  gave  way  through  exposure,  fatigue. 
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1M7.  and  mental  distresa  In  September  1698,  lie  and  nineteen  otiia 
gentlemen  were  tried  in  absence^  and  for£ralted  for  their  crimes^ 
which  were  held  as  treasonable — a  stretch  of  authority  which  )m 
since  been  severely  commented  on.  At  lengthy  the  Master- 
become^  by  the  death  of  his  father^  Lord  Lovat — tired  of  tk 
troubloas  life  he  was  leading,  and  by  the  advice  of  Argyle,  we&t 
to  London  to  solicit  a  pardon  irom  the  king.  Strong  inflneDoe 
being  nsed^  the  king  did  remit  all  chaises  against  him  for  raisii^ 
war,  but  declined  to  pardon  him  for  his  violence  to  the  Ladj 
Lovat,  firom  fear  of  offending  Tullibardine.  He  was  so  emboldened 
as  to  resolve  to  stand  trial  for  the  alleged  forced  mairiage;  but 
it  was  to  be  in  the  style  of  an  Earl  of  Bothwell  or  an  Eail  ol 
Caithness  in  a  former  age.  With  a  hundred  Erasers  at  his  back, 
did  this  singular  man  make  his  appearance  in  Edinburgh,  in  tlie 
second  year  before  the  banning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
prefer  a  charge  against  the  Earl  of  TuUibardine— perhaps  iht 
very  last  attempt  that  was  made  in  Scotland  to  overbear  justioeL 
On  the  morning,  however,  of  the  day  when  the  charge  was  to  be 
made,  his  patron,  Argyle,  was  informed  by  Lord  Aberuchil,  one 
of  the  judges  (a  Campbell),  that  if  Fraser  appeared  he  would  find 
the  judges  had  been  carruptedy  and  his  own  destruction  wouU 
certainly  follow.     He  lost  heart,  and  fled  to  England.^ 

Nov.  ft.  Sir  Robert  Dickspn  of  Som-beg  was  one  of  a  group  of 
Edinburgh  merchants  of  this  age,  who  carried  on  business  on  t 
scale  much  beyond  what  the  general  circumstances  of  the  €X>unti7 
would  lead  us  to  expect  He  at  this  time  gave  in  a  memorial  to  the 
king  in  London,  bearing — '  In  the  year  1691, 1  with  some  others 
who  did  join  with  me,  did  engage  ourselves  to  the  Lords  of  your 
majesty's  Treasury  in  Scotland,  by  a  tack  [lease]  of  your  customs 
and  foreign  excise,  by  which  we  did  oblige  ourselves  to  pa? 
yearly,  for  the  space  of  five  years,  the  sum  of  twenty  fliousaDd 
thrcQ  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Conform  to  which  tack,  we  con- 
tiQued  as  tacksmen  during  all  the  years  thereof,  and  did  punctu- 
ally, without  demanding  the  least  abatement  or  defalcation,  make 
payment  of  our  whole  tack-duty,  save  only  the  sum  of  six  hundred 
poiuds,  which  stiU  remains  in  my  hand  unpaid,  and  which  I  am 
most  willing  to  pay,  upon  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  granting  me 
and  my  partners  ane  general  discharge.'  Nevertheless,  'the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  granted  a  warrant  for  seizrog  of  my 

*  Arnot's  Cr'tm,  TriaU,  Anderson**  HisL  Fam,  Frager,  Cantares^B  Staie  Paper*. 
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person^  and  committing  me  prisoner  nntil  I  make  payment  of  the  imr. 

sum  of  two  tbonsand  and  three  hnndred  pounds  sterling  more^ 

^Mch  they  allege  to  be  due  to  the  officers  of  state  for  wines ^  and 

which  I  humbly  conceive  I  and  my  partners  can  neVer  be  obliged 

to  pay,  it  being  no  part  of  my  contract.     And  I  humbly  beg 

leave  to  inform  your  majesty  that,  if  such  a  custom  be  introduced, 

it  will  very  much  diminish  your  majesty's  revenue ;  for  it  is  not 

to  be  thought  that  we  nor  any  other  succeeding  tacksmen  can 

give  such  gratification  over  and  above  our  tack-duty  without  a 

considerable  allowance,  and  this  stiU  prejudges  your  majesty's 

interest     [Sir  Robert  seems  to  mean  that,  if  farmers  of  revenue 

have  to  give  gratuities  to  officers  of  state,  these  must  be  deducted 

from  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  to  his  majesty.]     They  were  so 

forward   in  the  prosecution  of   the  said  warrant,   that  I   was 

necessitat  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  come  here  and  make  my 

application  to  your  majesty.'     The  memorial  finally  craved  of  the 

king  that  he  would  remit '  the  determination  of  the  said  wines '  to 

the  Lords  of  Session. 

The  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  had,  of  course,  the  usual  dislike 

of  deputies  and  commissions  for  seeing  appeals  taken  against  their 

decisions  to  the  principal  authority,  and  they  embraced  the  first 

opportunity  of  laying  hold  of  the  customs  tacksman  and  putting 

him  up  in  the  Tolbooth.    There  he  did  not  perhaps  change  his 

mind  as  to  his  non-liability  in  justice  for.  two  thousand  three 

hxmdred  pounds  for  presents  of  wine  to  the  officers  of  state* 

in  connection  with  the  farming  or  tack  of  the  customs,  being 

a    good    ten  per   cent,   upon  the  whole    transaction;    but   he 

probably  soon  became  sensible  that  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland 

was   not   a   body  he   could   safely    contend    with.  *   The  Lord 

Advocate  speedily  commenced  a  process  against  him,  on  the 

ground  of  his  memorial  to  the  king  falling  under  the  statute 

of  King  James  Y.  for  severe  punishment  to  those  who  murmur 

any   judge    spiritual    or    temporal,  and  prove   not   the   same; 

and  on  this  charge  he  was  brought  before  the  Council  (1st  of 

February  1698).     It  was  shewn  that  the  charge  for  gratuities  was 

'  according  to  use  and  wont,'  and  that  the  memorial  was  a  high 

misdemeanour  against  their  lordships ;  therefore  inferring  a  severe 

punishment     As  might  have  been  expected.  Sir  Robert  was  glad 

to  submit,  and  on  his  knee  to  crave  pardon  of  their  lordships,  who 

thereupon  dischai^ed  him.* 

'  Privy  Coimcil  B«oord. 
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Mi7.  The  reader^  who  has  just  seen  some  other  Edinboi^h  mexdumti 
panished  for  impfuting  to  state-officers  the  possibility  of  thdr  bdsg 
bribed  with  money^  will  probably  smile  when  he  sees  another  i& 
trouble  so  soon  after,  for  remonstrating  against  the  necessity  be 
had  been  under  of  actually  giving  them  bribes. 

It  had  occurred  to  Mr  Charles  Ritchie,  minister  of  the  gospel, 
to  be  asked  by  Lieutenant  Whitehead,  of  Colonel  Sir  John  HilFs 
regiment  at  Fort- William^  to  join  him  in  marriage  with  d^ 
colonel's  daughter^  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  tiie 
presence  of  several  of  the  officers  of  the  raiment,  the  minister 
professing  to  know  of  no  impediment  to  the  union  of  the  young 
couple.  For  this  fact,  Mr  Charles  had  been  carried  to  Edinburgh, 
and  put  up  in  the  Tolbooth^  where  he  languished  without  trial  for 
dk.  s8  several  months.  He  now  petitioned  for  release*  or  banishmeDt, 
stating  that  he  had  been  kept  in  jail  all  this  time  '  without  any 
subsistence,'  and  '  is  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity,  not  only 
for  want  of  any  mean  of  subsistence,  but  also  by  want  of  any 
measure  of  health' 

The  Council,  viewing  his  consent  to  banishment,  granted  him 
that  boon,  he  enacting  himself  bound  to  depart  *  fturth  of  the 
kingdom'  before  the  1st  of  February,  and  never  to  return  withoal 
his  majesty's  or  the  Council's  warrant  to  that  effect/ 


Throughout  this  year,  there  were  protracted  l^al 
before  the  Privy  Council,  between  Blair  of  Balthayock,  in  Perth- 
shire, and  Carnegie  of  Finhaven,  in  ForfiBurshire,  in  consequence 
of  the  latter  having  brought  on  a  marriage  between  his  daught9 
and  a  young  minor,  his  pupil,  Blair  of  Kinfauns,  the  relative  of 
Balthayock.  The  affair  ended  in  a  condemnation  of  Finhaven 
and  a  fine  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  to  be  paid  to 
Balthayock  for  his  expenses  in  the  action. 

On  the  20th  September  1703,  by  which  time  Balthayock  was 
dead,  Finhaven  presented  a  petition  to  the  Privy  Council,  setting 
forth  that  he  had  not  submitted  to  the  sentence,  but  placed  the 
sum  of  the  fine  in  consignment,  and  thereupon  was  liberated 
Balthayock  had  never  called  for  the  suspension;  her  majesty's 
late  gracious  indemnity  had  discharged  the  fine,  'the  cause  of 
which,'  he  alleged,  'was  natural  and  ordinary,  and  the  mar- 
riage every  way  suitable.'    There  might  be  demur  to  the  last 

*  Prity  CoancQ  Record. 
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particular^  as  young  Kinfauns^  when  led  into  the  marriage  with  X697. 
Carnegie's  daughter^  was  only  a  boy.    Nevertheless^  the  Council 
now  ordained  the  money  to  be  rendered  back  to  the  petitioner.^ 

1698> 

The  Court  of  Session  had  before  it  a  remarkable  case^  iuTolving  ja«.  i7. 
matters  of  the  highest  delicacy^  r^arding  two  prominent  members 
of  society.    David  Lord  Cardross — son  of  the  Lord  Cardross  whose 
piety  had  exposed  him  to  sufferings  all  but  the  highest  in  the  late 
reigns — was  married  in  February  1697  to  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Fairfax  of  Hurst^  in  Berkshire,  an  heiress  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 
They  were  the  grand-parents  of  the  Chancellor  Lord  Erskine 
He  had  been  helped  in  the  obtaining  of  this  match  by  Sir  John 
Cochrane,  another  eminent  sufferer  in  the  late  times  of  trial.    To 
secure   his   best   services   as  proxenata,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
Scotland,  black-foot,  Lord  Cardross  had  given  Sir  John  a  bond, 
securing  him  a  thousand  pounds,  if  he  should  be  able  to  effect 
the  marriage.      When  the  marriage  was  completed,  Cochrane 
applied  for  the  promised  sum,  but  was  met  with  the  assertion 
that  no  money  was  fiedrly  due,  as  the  lady's  hand  had  been 
obtained  without  his  assistance.     He  sued  Lord  Cardross  first 
in  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  bond  was  declared  void  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  as  granted  ob  turpem  causam,  and  now  in  the 
Court  of  Session  for  similar  reasons,  much  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  lovers  of  gossip.     Sir  John,  probably  seeing  public  senti- 
ment to  be  against  him,  gave  up  his  claim  to  the  whole  £1000 
as  a  reward  for  his  services,  and  restricted  it  to  £600,  as  required 
to  repay  him  for  expenses  he  had  incurred  in  Lord  Cardross^s  love- 
suit.    Even  this  was  denied  to  him,  unless  he  could  '  condescend' 
upon  an  account  of  special  outlays  in  Lord  Cardross^s  behalf    We 
do  not  hear   of  his   doing    anything   in   consequence  of  this 
award,  and  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  he  lost  some  character 
by  the  transaction,  as  well  as  legal  expenses,  and  got  nothing 
in  return." 

Those  who  looked  back  with  feelings  of  sympathy  and  pride  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  patriots  under  the  late  reigns,  must  have  had 
some  painful  feelings  when  they  reflected  on  the  present  doings  of 
8ome  of  them  and  their  descendanta  The  Argyle  of  this  day, 
though  a  man  of  both  ability  and  spirit,  highly  qualified  to  serve 
his  country,  was  now  living  in  circumstances  which  certainly 
formed  a  marked  contrast  with  the  history  of  his  grandfather  and 

*  ?rvrj  CouncU  Record.  '  Fountainhall'B  Decmont^  ii.  5. 
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16SS.  father.  Being  married  unhappily — ^his  wife  was  a  daughter  of  tint 
Duchess  of  Lauderdale — ^he  was  induced  to  associate  himsdf  witk 
another  lady^  for  whose  sake  he  seems  to  have  in  a  great  measure 
abandoned  public  life.  Purchasing  a  house  called  Chirton^  nev 
Newcastle  (which  he  bequeathed  to  his  mistress),  he  was  conteot 
to  spend  there  iu  inglorious  self-indulgence  the  days  which  on^ 
to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  his  country.  Sad  to 
say,  this  representative  of  pious  martyrs  died  of  bruises  received 
in  a  house  of  evil  fame  at  North  Shields  (September  1703).  Eva 
worse  was  the  story  of  his  Grace's  brother,  James,  who  canned  ijS 
Miss  Wharton,  an  heiress  of  thirteen,  and  forcibly  married  her 
(November  1690) — a  crime,  the  proper  consequences  of  whidi  lie 
escaped,  while  his  instrument  and  assistant,  Sir  John  Johnston  of 
Caskieben,  paid  the  penalty  of  an  ignominious  death  at  l^boni. 
Worse  still,  the  actual  Grordon  of  Earlstoun,  so  renowned  for  his 
resolute  conduct  in  the  evil  days,  feU,  more  than  twenty  yeus 
after,  under  censure  for  a  lapse  in  virtue  of  the  highest  daas^ 
and  underwent  the  higher  excommunication ;  '  but,'  says  Wodrov, 
*  they  find  the  intimation  of  it  will  not  be  for  edification,  and 
people  will  still  converse  with  him,  do  as  they  will;  ^so  the 
sentence  is  not  pronounced.' 

fbb.  ss  We  have  seen  something  of  an  old  dan-feud  between  the  Laiid 
of  Mackintosh  and  his  vassal,  Macdonald  of  Keppoch.  Ihe 
Eeppoch  who  had  overthrown  the  chief  at  Inverroy  in  1688,  and 
afterwards  burned  down  his  house  of  Dunachtan,  was  now  dead; 
but  in  his  son,  CoU  Macdonald,  he  had  left  a  worthy  saooesaoL 
Coll  was  as  defiant  of  the  Mackintosh  claims  as  his  father  had 
been,  and,  though  he  lived  within  ten  miles  of  the  wdl* 
established  garrison  of  Fort- William,  he  seemed  as  utterly  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  law  as  if  he  had  haunted  the  wilds  of  Canada. 
It  now  became  necessary  to  take  sharp  measures  with  him,  in 
order  to  make  good  the  rights  of  his  superior. 

The  king,  seeing  '  it  is  below  the  justice  of  our  government  that 
any  of  our  loyal  subjects  should  be  disappointed  of  the  benefit  of 
our  laws,'  was  pleased  to  resort  once  more  to  that  desperate 
remedy  of  letters  of  fire  and  sword  which  he  had,  to  all  subse- 
quent appearance,  employed  once  too  often  six  years  before  in  the 
case  of  the  Olencoe  Maoionalds.  A  commission  was  accordingly 
granted  to  Lachlan  Mackintosh  of  that  Ilk,  to  the  governor  £» 
the  time  of  Fort- William,  Farquharson  of  Monaltrie,  Farquharson 
of  Invercauld,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  '  to  oonvocate 
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oar  li^^  in  arms,  and  pass  and  searcb^  seek^  hunt^  follow  and 
take,  and  in  case  of  resistanoe,  pureue  to  the  death  Coll  Macdonald 
[and  a  multitude  of  other  persona  specified^  outlaws  and  AigitiveB 
from  justice],  and  if  any  of  them  shall  happen  to  flee  to  houses  or 
strengths  [then  grants  full  power]  to  asaeige  the  said  houses  or 
strengths,  raise  fire,  and  use  all  force  and  warlike  engines  that  can 
be  had  for  winning  thereof/  slaughter  of  the  persons  pursued  not 
to  be  imputed  as  a  crime/ 

There  was,  in  reality,  nothing  to  prevent  the  same  class  of 
inhumanities  flowing  from  this  order  as  had  followed  on  the 
Glencoe  commission,  if  the  officers  intrusted  with  it  had  been 
disposed,  as  in  the  other  case,  to  carry  it  out  to  the  letter.  It 
was  effectual  for  its  purpose  without  any  extreme  atrocities,  and, 
three  months  after,  we  hear  of  a  detachment  from  Fort- William 
to  assist  Mackintosh '  in  maintaining  his  own  lands  against  Keppoch 
and  others,  who  may  disturb  him  in  the  peaceable  possession 
thereof/ 

In  a  poem  written  in  1787,  Coll  Macdonald  of  Keppoch  is 
spoken  of  as  a  kind  of  Rob  Roy,  who  had  fought  against  the 
government  at  Killiecrankie,  Cromdale,  and  Dunblane ;  who  had 
resisted  the  law  regarding  lands  which  he  occupied,  and  been 
denounced  rebel  on  that  account ;  who  '  from  thefts  and  robberies 
scarce  did  ever  cease; '  but  who  had,  nevertheless,  not  merely  kept 
possession  of  his  territory,  but  rather  improved  his  circumstances; 
and  finally,  four  years  ago,  had  died  at  home  in  peace.  He  was, 
says  the  poet  in  a  note, '  a  man  of  low  stature,  but  full  of  craft 
and  enterprise :  his  life,  if  printed,  would  make  an  entertaining 
piece,  whether  one  considers  the  depth  of  his  genius,  the  boldness 
of  his  adventures,  or  the  various  turns  of  adverse  fortune  which 
he  bore  with  uncommon  steadiness,  and  had  the  art  to  surmount.' 

A  commission  was  granted  by  the  Privy  Council  to  Sir  John  i^m.  i. 

Maxwell    of    "Pollock,    Maxwell    of  Dalswinton,    Hugh 

M'Guffodi:  of  Rusco,  Adam  Newall  of  Barskeroch,  and  four  other 
gentlemen,  to  try,  and,  if  guilty,  adjudge  to  death,  Ekpeth  M'Ewen 
and  Mary  Millar,  now  prisoners  in  the  tolbooth  of  Kirkcudbright, 
'  alleged  guilty  of  the  horrid  crime  of  witchcraft,  and  [who]  has 
committed  several  malefices.' 

On  the  26th  of  July,  a  committee  of  Privy  Council  reported 
that  they  had  examined  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  in 

Frivj  Conncil  Bminp^ 
VOL.m.  M 
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18M.  the  case  of  Ekpeth  M'Eweii  (the  report  signed  by  tiie  Lord 
Advoeaie),  who  had  been  pronounced  guilty  npon  her  ovii 
confession  and  the  evidence  of  witnesses^  'of  a  compact  anl 
correspondence  with  the  devil^  and  of  charms  and  of  aoccjwinn 
to  malefices.'  It  was  ordered  that  the  sentence  of  death  agaiort 
Elspeth  should  be  executed^  under  care  of  the  steward  of 
Kirkcudbright  and  his  deputies,  on  the  24ih  of  August. 

In  July,  a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Benfrewshiie 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Privy  Council,  setting  forth  the  case  of  a  youn^ 
woman  named  Margaret  Laird,  of  the  Earl  of  Glencaim's  land  in 
the  parish  of  Kilmacolm.  Since  the  15th  of  May,  'she  hath  been 
under  ane  extraordinary  and  most  lamentable  trouble,  falling  into 
strange  and  horrible  fits,  judged  by  all  who  have  seen  her  to  be 
preternatural,  arising  from  the  devil  and  his  instmmenta/  In 
these  fits,  'she  sees  and  distinctly  converses  with  divers  penons 
whom  she  constantly  affirms  to  be  her  tormentors,  and  that  both 
while  the  fits  continue,  and  in  the  intervals  wherein  she  is  per* 
fectly  firee  of  all  trouble  and  composed/  The  persons  named  were 
of  those  formerly  accused  by  ^confessing  witohea' .  'In  some  of 
these  fits  there  is  such  obstruction  upon  her  external  senses,  dial 
she  neither  sees  nor  feels  bystanders,  though  in  the  meantime  die 
sees  and  converses  with  any  of  her  alleged  tormentors  when  we 
cause  any  of  them  come  before  her;  and  at  the  sight  or  touch  of 
any  of  them,  yea,  even  upon  her  essaying  to  name  them  when  not 
present,  she 's  thrown  into  the  fits,  and  therein  gives  sudi  an 
account  of  their  circumstances  (though  otherwise  unknown  to  her) 
as  is  very  convincing/  The  writers  had  been  so  impressed  by 
the  various  facts  brought  under  their  notice,  as  proving  fascination 
or  witchcraft,  that  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  make  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  case  'out  of  pity  to  the  poor  distressed  damsel;' 
and  they  were  the  more  solicitous  about  the  affiiir,  that  the  country 
people  were  in  a  state  of  such  excitement,  and  so  incensed  against 
the  alleged  witches,  that '  we  fear  something  may  fall  out  in  their 
hands  that  the  government  would  willingly  prevent/ 

The  Council  appointed  a  committee  of  inquiry,  and  ordered  the 
sheriff  of  the  coimty — the  Earl  of  Eglintoun — ^to  apprehend  the 
suspected  witches, '  that  it  may  appear  whether,  after  their  bang 
seised  and  committed,  the  said  Margaret  shall  complain  of  their 
tormenting  her  or  not/ 

In  September,  Mary  Morison,  spouse  of  Francis  Duncan, 
skipper,  Greenock,  was  tmder  accusation  of  witchcraft^  but 
allowed  to  be  at  liberty  within  the  city  of  Edinbui^h,  '  the  said 
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Francis  her  husband  first  giTing  bond  that  the  said  Mary  shall  liM* 
keep  the  said  confinement^  and  that  he  shall  produce  her  before 
tbe  Lords  of  Jastidary  at  any  time  to  which  she  shall  be  cited 
before  the  15th  of  November  next,  undera  penalty  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  Scots.' 

Mrs  Duncan  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  in  Edinburgh  till  the 
15th  November^  although  no  such  proof  could  be  found  against 
her  as  the  Advocate  could  raise  an  action  upon^  her  husband  kept 
all  the  time  away  firom  his  employment^  and  her  'numerous  poor 
family '  starving  in  neglect  at  home.  On  a  petition  setting  forth 
these  circumstances^  and  re-asserting  her  entire  innocence,  she  was 
set  at  liberty. 

The  Lord  Advocate  soon  after  reported  to  the  Privy  Council 
a  letter  he  had  received  from  the  sheriff  of  Renfi^ewshire, 
stating  that  '  the  persons  imprisoned  in  that  coimtry  as  witches 
are  in  a  starving  condition^  and  that  those  who  informed 
against  them  are  passing  from  them,  and  the  sheriff  says  he 
wiU  send  them  in  prisoners  to  Edinbui^h  Tolbooth,  unless  they 
be  quickly  tried'  His  lordship  was  recommended  to  ask  the 
sheriff  to  support  the  witches  till  November  next,  when  they 
would  probably  be  tried,  and  the  charges  would  be  disbursed  by 
the  treasury.  A  distinct  allowance  of  a  groat  a  day  was  ordered 
on  the  12th  of  January  1699  for  each  of  the  Benfirewshire 
witches.^ 

^hile  the  works  of  Satan  were  thus  coming  into  new  promi- 
nence, the  dei^  were  determined  not  to  prove  remiss  in  their  duty. 
We  find  the  General  Assembly  of  this  year  remitting  to  their 
'  commission,'  /  to  give  advice  to  presbyteries  and  ministers,  upon 
application,  against  witchcraft,  sorcery,  and  charming.'  In  the 
ensuing  year,  they  deliberated  on  an  address  to  the  Privy  Council, 
for  punidiing  witches  and  charmers ;  and  the  same  subject  comes 
up  in  the  two  subsequent  years,  in  one.  instance  in  connection  with 
'  masquerades,  balls,  and  stage^plays.!  *       .  . 

An  *  unkindly  cold  and  winteri>like .  spring '  was  threatening  mat  loi 
again  to  frustrate  the  h6pes..of^tbie'  husbandman,  'and  cut  off 
man  and  beast  by  famine.'  Already  the  dearth  was  greatly 
increased,  and  in  many  places  '  great  want  both  of  food  and  seed ' 
was  experienced,  while  the  sheep  and  cattle  were  dying  in  great 
numbers.    In  consideration  of  these  facts,  and  of  tiie  abounding 

*  Frify  Comidl  Bteoid.  *  Jet§  qf  (knital  AmmU^. 
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ina.  ains  of  profaneneas,  Sabbath-breakings  dmnkeiineass  &c.^  '  wherriif 
the  displeasure  of  Ood  was  manifestly  provoked/  a  solemn  hnmifi- 
ation  and  &8t  was  ordered  for  the  17th  of  May  within  the  synod 
of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale^  and  the  26th  day  of  the  month  for  tk 
rest  of  the  kingdom. 

An  edict  of  the  same  date  strictly  forbade  the  exportation  of 
victual.  One^  dated  the  7th  July^  orders  that  the  gimela  at  Ijatli, 
which  had  been  closed  in  hopes  6f  higher  prices^  be  opened,  and 
the  victual  sold  '  as  the  price  goes  in  the  country,  not  bdow  tk 
last  Candlemas  iiars.*  On  the  18th,  there  w^s  an  edict  against 
regrating  or  keeping  up  of  victual  generally,  threatening  tk 
offenders  with  forfeiture  of  their  stocks.  In  September,  die 
tolerance  for  importing  of  foreign  grain  was  extended  to  tk 
second  Tuesday  of  November  ensuing.  On  the  9th  November^  s 
proclamation  stated  that  'through  the  extraordinary  unaeaaon- 
"  ableness  of  the  weather  for  some  months  past,  and  the  mugiving 
of  this  yearns  crop  and  harvest,  the  scarcity  of  victual  is  increased 
to  that  height,  as  threatens  a  general  distress  and  calamity.' 
Wherefore  the  exportation  of  grain  was  again  strictly  prohibited. 
A  strong  proclamation  against  forestalling  and  r^rating  appeared 
on  the  15th  of  the  same  month. 

A  solemn  fast  was  kept  on  the  9th  of  March  1699,  on  account 
of  '  the  lamentable  stroke  of  dearth  and  scarcity.'  During  this 
spring  there  were  ofScers  appointed  to  search  out  rcaciied 
victual,  and  expose  it  at  current  prices;  also  commiaaionecB 
to  appoint  prices  in  the  several  counties.  We  find  the  ooou 
missioners  of  supply  for  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  by  virtue 
of  powers  intrusted  to  them  by  the  Privy  Council,  ordaining 
in  April  maximum  prices  for  all  kinds  of  grain — an  interference 
with  the  rights  of  property  at  which  our  fordhthers  never  scrupled, 
notwithstanding  the  constant  experience  of  its  uselessness  for  the 
object  in  view.  They  fixed  that,  till  September  next,  the  highest 
price  for  the  best  wheat  should  be  seventeen  pounds  Scots  per  boll, 
the  best  oats  twelve  pounds,  and  the  best  oatmeal  sixteen  shillings 
and  sixpence  per  peck  (half  a  stone)  .^ 

'  These  unheard-of  manifold  judgments  continued  seven  years  [?], 
not  always  alike,  but  the  seasons,  summer  and  winter,  so  cold  and 
barren,  and  the  wonted  heat  of  the  sun  so  much  withholden,  that 
it  was  discernible  upon  the  cattle,  flying  fowls,  and  insects  decay- 
ing,  that  seldom  a  fly  or  deg  was  to  be  seen :  our  harvests  not  in 

>  Wodrvw  PampkkU^  Adr.  lib. 
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the  ordinary  months ;  many  shearing  in  November  and  December »  m»s. 
yea,  some  in  January  and  February ;  many  contracting  their 
deaths,  and  losing  the  use  of  their  feet  and  hands,  shearing  and 
working  in  frost  and  snow;  and,  after  all,  some  of  it  standing  still, 
and  rotting  upon  the  ground,  and  much  of  it  for  little  use  either 
to  man  or  beast,  and  which  had  no  taste  or  colour  of  meal. 

'  Meal  became  so  scarce,  that  it  was  at  two  shillings  a  peck,  and 
many  could  not  get  it.  It  was  not  then  with  many,  "  Where  will 
we  get  siller  ?  "  but, ''  Where  shall  we  get  meal  for  siller  ?  "  I  have 
seen,  when  meal  was  sold  in  markets,  women  clapping  their  hands 
and  tearing  the  clothes  off  their  heads,  crying :  "  How  shall  we  go 
home  and  see  our  children  die  of  hunger  ?  They  have  got  no  meat 
these  two  days,  and  we  have  nothing  to  give  them  !  "  Through 
the  long  continuance  of  these  manifold  judgments,  deaths  and 
hurials  were  so  many  and  common,  that  the  living  were  wearied 
with  the  burying  of  the  dead  I  have  seen  corpses  drawn  in  sleds. 
Many  got  neither  coffin  nor  winding-sheet.  I  was  one  of  four 
who  carried  the  corpse  of  a  young  woman  a  mile  of  way,  and  when 
we  came  to  the  grave,  an  honest  poor  man  came  and  said  :  *'  You 
must  go  and  help  to  bury  my  son ;  he  has  lain  dead  these  two 
days;  otherwise,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  bury  him  in  my  own  yard." 
We  went,  and  there  were  eight  of  us  had  to  carry  the  corpse  of 
that  young  man  two  miles,  many  neighbours  looking  on  us,  but 
none  to  help  us.  I  was  credibly  informed  that  in  the  north,  two 
sisters  on  a  Monday  morning  were  found  carrying  the  corpse  of  their 
brother  on  a  barrow  with  bearing  ropes,  resting  themselves  many 
tinies,  and  none  offering  to  help  them.  I  have  seen  some  walking 
about  at  sunsetting,  and  next  day,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  summer 
morning,  found  dead  in  their  houses,  without  making  any  stir  at 
their  death,  their  head  lying  upon  their  hand,  with  as  great  a 
smell  as  if  they  had  been  four  days  dead ;  the  mice  or  rats  having 
eaten  a  great  part  of  their  hands  and  arms. 

'  Many  had  cleanness  of  teeth  in  our  cities,  and  want  of  bread 
in  our  borders ;  and  to  some  the  staff  of  bread  was  so  utterly 
broken  (which  makes  complete  famine),  that  they  did  eat,  but 
were  neither  satisfied  nor  nourished ;  and  some  of  them  skid  to 
me,  that  they  could  mind  nothing  but  meat,  and  were  nothing 
bettered  by  it;  and* that  they  were  utterly  unconcerned  about 
their  souls,  whether  they  went  to  heaven  or  hell. 

'The  nearer  and  sorer  these  plagues  seized,  the  sadder  were 
their  effects,  that  took  away  all  natural  and  rdative  affections,  so 
that  husbands  had  no  sympathy  for  their  wives,  nor  luves  for  their 
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itN.  husbands^  parents  for  their  children^  nor  children  for  their  paicsts. 
These  and  other  things  have  made  me  to  doubt  if  ever  any  of 
Adam's  race  were  in  a  more  deplorable  condition,  thdr  bodies  tad 
spirits  more  low,  than  many  were  in  these  years. 

'The  crowning  plague  of  all  these  great  and  manifold  plagoa 
was,  many  were  cast  down,  but  few  humbled ;  great  murmuriDg, 
but  little  mourning;  many  groaning  under  the  efEscis  of  wrath, 
but  few  had  sight  or  sense  of  the  causes  of  wrath  in  tarmng  to 
the  Lord :  and  as  soon  as  these  judgments  were  remoTed,  msny 
were  lift  up,  but  few  thankful ;  even  these  who  were  as  low  as 
any,  that  outlived  these  scarce  times,  did  as  lightly  esteem  brad 
as  if  they  had  never  known  the  worth  of  it  by  tiie  want  of  it 
The  great  part  turned  more  and  more  gospel-proof  and  judgmeDt* 
proof;  and  the  success  of  the  gospel  took  a  stand  at  that  time  ii 
many  places  of  the  land^  but  more  especially  since  the  Rebdlion, 
1716. 

'  King  William  his  kindness  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  who  not 
only  relieved  us  firom  tyranny,  but  had  such  a  sympathy  wiUi 
Scotland,  when  in  distress  of  famine,  that  he  offered  all  who  wooU 
transport  victual  to  Scotland,  that  they  might  do  it  custom-free, 
and  have  twenty  pence  of  each  boll. 

'  I  cannot  pass  this  occasion  without  giving  remarks  upon  some 
observable  providences  that  followed  these  strange  judgments 
upon  persons  who  dwelt  in  low-lying  fertile  places,  who  laid  them- 
selves out  to  raise  markets  when  at  such  a  height,  and  had  htde 
sympathy  with  the  poor,  or  those  who  lived  in  cold  muiriah  places, 
who  thought  ihose  who  lived  in  these  fertile  places  had  a  little 
heaven ;  but  soon  thereafter  their  little  heavens  were  turned  into 
little  hells  by  unexpected  providences  ....  There  was  a  farmer  in 
the  parish  of  West  Calder  (in  which  parish  800  of  900  ezaminahk 
persons  wasted  away,  who  at  that  time  was  reckoned  worth  6000 
merks  of  money  and  goods)  that  had  very  little  to  spare  to  the 
poor;  the  victual  lay  spoiling  in  his  house  and  yard,  waiting  for  a 
greater  prica  Two  honest  servant-lasses,  whose  names  were  Nkfaet, 
being  cast  out  of  service  (for  every  one  could  not  have  it ;  many 
said,  they  got  too  much  wages  that  got  meat  for  their  work),  these 
two  lasses  would  not  steal,  and  they  were  ashamed  to  beg ;  thqr 
crept  into  a  house,  and  sat  there  wanting  meat  imtil  their  mg^t 
was  almost  gone,  and  then  they  went  about  a  mile  of  way  to  that 
fieurmer's  yard,  and  ate  four  stocks  of  kail  to  save  their  lives.  He 
found  them,  and  drove  them  before  him  to  the  Laird  of  BaadX 
who  was  a  justice-of-peace,  that  he  might  get  them  punished 
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Tbe  laird  inquired  what  moved  them  to  go  by  so  many  yaids^  and  i«t» 
go  to  hia  They  said :  "  These  in  their  way  were  in  straits  them- 
selves^ and  he  might  best  spare  them.''  The  laird  said :  "  Poor 
conscionable  things^  go  your  way — I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you." 
One  of  them  got  service^  but  the  other  died  in  want ;  it  was  her 
burial  I  mentioned  before^  who  was  carried  by  us  four.  But  so 
in  a  very  few  years  he  was  begging  from  door  to  door^  whom  I 
liave  served  at  my  door,  and  to  whom  I  said :  "Who  should  have 
pity  and  sympathy  with  you,  who  kept  your  victuals  spoiling, 
^waiting  for  a  greater  price,  and  would  spare  nothing  of  your 
ftdness  to  the  poor;  and  was  so  crud  to  the  two  starving  lasses, 
that  you  tpok  them  prisoners  for  four  stocks  of  kail  to  save  their 
lives?  Ye  may  read  your  sin  upon  your  judgment,  if  ye  be  not 
blind  in  the  eyes  of  your  soul,  as  ye  are  of  one  in  your  body,  and 
may  be  a  warning  to  all  that  come  after  you."  '  * 

These  striking  and  well-told  anecdotes  of  the  dearth  are  from 
the  simple  pages  of  Patrick  Walker.  The  account  he  gives  of  the 
religious  apathy  manifested  under  the  calamity  is  corroborated  by 
a  rhymster  named  James  Porterfield,  who  was  pleased  to  write  a 
series  of  poems  on  three  remarkable  fires  in  Edinburgh,  which  he 
viewed  entirely  in  the  light  of 'GK)d's  Judgments  against  Sin' — 
such  being  indeed  the  title  of  his  book/  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  city.     He  says : 

To  awake  ub  fh>m  our  bid, 
Horses  and  cattle  have  oonanmed  been ; 
And  straits  and  dearth  onr  land  have  overswayed, 
And  thousand  lives  therewith  have  been  dismayed ; 
Many  through  want  of  bread  dropped  at  our  feet. 
And  lifeless  lay  upon  the  common  street: 
Tkete  plagttes  made  no  impression  on  thejloekj 
And  ministers  seemed  ploughing  on  a  rock. 

In  the  five  or  six  years  of  this  dearth, '  the  farmer  was  ruined, 
and   troops   of  poor  perished  for  want  of  bread.     Multitudes 

'  Under  txtreinttj  of  soffering  during  the  detrth,  in  September  1699,  one  David 
Cbapman,  belonging  to  Crieff,  broke  into  a  lockfast  place^  and  itole  eome  cbeeee,  a  logar- 
loa^  and  about  four  shillingB  sterling  of  monej.  His  sole  motive  for  the  crime,  as  he 
afterwards  pleaded,  was  the  desire  of  relieving  his  family  from  the  pains  of  want.  Appre- 
hended that  day,  he  confessed  the  crime,  and  restored  the  spoil ;  jet,  being  tried  bj  the 
commissioner  of  Justiciary  for  the  Highlands,  he  wss  condemned  to  death. 

On  a  petition,  the  Privy  Conncil  commnted  the  sentence  to  soonrging  through  the  town 
of  Perth,  and  banishment  to  the  plantations.* 

*  Pablished  in  1703. 


"  Privy  OonnctI  Record. 
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MBS.  deserted  their  native  country,  and  thousands  and  tens  o£  thou- 
sands went  to  Irehmd,  &c.  Daring  the  calamity.  Sir  Thoims 
Stewart  had  out  himself,  almost  beyond  his  ability,  in  distribntzBg 
to  the  poor.  He  procured  sums  from  his  brother,  the  Loid 
Advocate,  and  other  worthy  friends,  to  distribute,  and  he  added 
of  his  own  abundantly.  His  house  and  outer  courts  wexe  the 
common  resort  of  the  poor,  and  the  blessing  of  many  ready  to 
perish  came  upon  him;  and  a  blessing  seemed  diffiiaed  on  fais 
little  farm  that  was  managed  for  family  use,  for,  when  all  aroand 
was  almost  bUisted  by  inclement  seasons  and  frosts  in  the  yesn 
1695-6-7,  it  was  remarked  here  were  fall  and  ripened  crops. 
The  good  man  said  the  prayers  of  the  poor  were  in  it^  and  it 
went  (arJ  ^ 

When  the  calamity  was  at  its  height  in  1698,  the  sincere  bat 
over-ardent  patriot,  Fletcher  of  Salton,  published  a  disooiuise  oa 
public  affairs,  in  which  he  drew  a  lamentable  pcture   of  die 
condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people.    He  spoke  of  many 
thousands  as  dying  for  want  of  bread,  whilst,  '  from  unwholesoiDe 
food,  diseases  are  so  multiplied  among  the  poor  people,  that,  if 
some  course  be  not  taken,  this  famine  may  very  probably  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  plague.'     '  What  man,'  he  adds,  with  a  just  humanity, 
'  is  there  in  this  nation,  if  he  have  any  compassion,  who  must  not 
grudge  every  nice  bit,  and  every  delicate  morsel  he  puts  in  his 
mouthy  when  he  considers  that  so  many  are  dead  already,  and  so 
many  at  this  minute  struggling  with  death,  not  for  want  of  bread, 
but  of  grains,  which,  I  aip  credibly  informed,  have  been  eaten  by 
some  &milies,  even  during  the  preceding  years  of  scarcity.     And 
must  not  every  unnecessary  branch  of  our  expense,  or  the  least 
fioery  in  our  houses,  clothes,  or  equipage,  reproach  us  with  our 
barbarity,  so  long  as  people  bom  with   natural   endowments, 
perhaps  not  inferior  to  our  own,  and  fellow-citizens,  perish  for 
want  of  things  absolutely  necessary  to  life?"     This  generous 
outburst,  at  once  accordant  with  the  highest  moral  duty  and  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  stands  somewhat  in  contrast  with 
a  sentiment  often  heard  of  among  the  rich  in  Ireland  during  the 
famine  of  1847,  to  the  effect,  that  keeping  up  their  system  of 
luxurious    living    was    favourable  to  the  poor,  because  giving 
employment  for  labour. 

Mat  81.      Sir  Alexander  Home  of  Renton,  in  Berwickshire,  appears  to 

*  CoUnesM  Colkciums,  '  PdU.  Workt  of  A,  Fkleher,  edit.  1749,  p.  S5. 
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have  been  of  weak  nind^  and  unhappy  in  his  married  life^  bis  !«»• 
wife.  Dame  Margaret  Scott,  having  for  some  years  lived  apart 
from  him.  He  had  so  arranged  his  affiura,  that  his  brother.  Sir 
Patrick  Home  of  Lumflden,,  advocate,  was  his  heir,  he  retaining 
only  a  liferent,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  a  son,  a  boy,  in  life. 
The  unfortunate  gentleman  being  on  his  deathbed.  Sir  Patrick's 
wife.  Dame  Maigaret  Baird,  came  to  attend  him  (her  husband 
being  in  England),  and  took  up  her  residence  in  the  principal 
room  of  the  house,  called  the  Chamber  of  Dais.  At  the  same 
time  came  the  alienated  wife  and  her  son,  Bobert  Home,  professing 
to  understand  that  Sir  Patrick  had  only  accepted  a  factory  for 
the  payment  of  Sir  Alexander's  debts,  and  for  the  behoof  of  his 
children.  .  The  dying  man,  hearing  of  his  wife's  arrival,  admitted 
her  to  an  interview,  at  which  he  forgave  her  *  the  injuries  and 
provocations  he  had  received  firom  her,'  but,  at  the  same  time, 
ordered  her  to  depart,  'telling  those  that  interceded  for  her, 
that  her  behaviour  was  such  that  he  could  not  keep  her  in  his 
house,  she  being  capable  by  her  nature  to  provoke  him  either  to 
do  violence  to  her  or  himself.'  She  contrived,  however,  to  lurk 
in  or  about  the  house  for  a  few  days,  till  her  poor  husband  was 
no  more. 

There  is  then  the  usual  ostentatious  funeral — a  lai^  company 
assembled — a  table  of  deals  erected  in  the  hall  for  their  entertain- 
ment at  dinner  before  the  obsequies — ^the  surviving  brother.  Sir 
Patrick,  ostensibly  master  of  the  house,  and  his  wife  keeping  state 
in  it,  but  the  widow  and  her  boy  cherishing  their  own  purpose  in 
some  bye-place.  When  the  company,  duly  refreshed^  had  departed 
with  the  corpse  to  Coldingham  kirk-yard,  excepting  a  small  armed 
guard  left  in  the  dining-room.  Lady  Renton,  as  she  chose  to  call 
herself,  came  forth  from  her  concealment,  with  sundry  supporters, 
and  desired  her  sister-in-law.  Lady  Patrick  Home,  to  quit  the 
chamber  of  dais,  and  give  place  to  her.  Lady  Patrick  refusing 
to  go,  the  other  lady  threatened,  with  most  opprobrious  language, 
to  turn  her  out  by  violence;  and  for  this  purpose  caused  Mr  John 
Frank,  advocate,  and  a  few  other  friends^  to  be  called  back  from 
the  funeral.  Lady  Patrick  was,  however,  a  full  match  for  the 
widow.  She  reviled  her  and  her  friends,  '  calling  them  villains, 
rascals,  footmen,  and  vowing  she  would  let  them  know  [that] 
nobody  had  a  right  to  the  house  but  her  Pate;  and  [if  we  are  to 
believe  the  opposite  party]  she  dreadfully  over  and  over  again 
cursed  and  swore  with  clapping  of  hands,  that  she  would  not  stir 
off  her  bottom  (having  settled  herself  upon  the  resting-chyre) 
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iflBS.  uptil  the  pretended  lady  and  her  brats  were  turned  out  of  doon; 
railing  and  reproaching  the  [Lady  Benton],  calling  her  a  diagiaa 
to  the  family^  and  otherwise  abusing  her  by  most  injnrioiis  wd 
opprobrious  language,  and  vowed  and  swore,  if  once  her  Pate  were 
I  come  from  the  burial,  she  would  sit  and  see  the  [pretended  ladj] 
and  her  children,  and  all  that  belonged  to  her,  turned  down  stain, 
and  packed  to  the  yetts/  She  then  called  in  the  guard  firom  tfie 
dining-room,  and  incited  them  to  turn  her  sister-in-law  out  of  die 
house;  which  they  declining  to  do,  she  broke  out  upon  them  as 
cowardly  rascals  that  did  not  know  their  duty.  She  and  ha 
women,  Ae  said,  had  more  courage  than  they.  They  at  least 
protected  her,  however,  from  being  turned  out  of  the  hoose  hj 
Lady  Benton,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  her  fate 

When  Sir  Patrick  returned  in  the  evening  from  the  funeral,  he 
approved  of  his  lady's  firmness,  and  intimated  to  Lady  Benton  his 
determination  to  keep  possession  of  the  house  in  terms  of  law, 
asserting  that  she  had  no  title  to  any  refuge  there  Finding  all 
other  means  vain,  she  contrived,  while  the  chamber  of  dais  was 
getting  cleared  of  the  temporary  table,  to  possess  herself  of  the 
key,  and  lock  the  door.  A  violent  scene  took  place  between  her 
and  Sir  Patrick ;  but  she  coidd  not  be  induced  to  give  up  the  key 
of  the  chamber,  and  he  finally  found  it  necessary  to  get  the  door 
broken  up.  Then  he  learned  that  she  had  caused  his  bed  to  be 
carried  away  and  locked  up ;  and  when  all  remonstrances  on  this 
point  proved  vain,  he  had  to  send,  at  a  late  hour,  for  the  loan 
of  a  bed  from  a  neighbour.  Meanwhile,  the  widow  herself  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  herself  and  her  chiUreo 
immured  in  the  footman's  room,  there  being  no  other  part  of  the 
house  patent  to  her.  Such  was  the  posture  of  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased  gentleman  on  the  night  of  his  fiineral. 

The  parties  came  with  their  respective  complaints  before  the 
Privy  Council,  by  whom  the  case  was  remitted  to  the  dedaion  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  We  learn  from  Fountainhall,  that  the 
Lords  decided  (June  24)  against  the  widow  as  not  being  'infeft' 
(which  Sir  Patrick  was) ;  but  the  young  Sir  Bobert  carried  on  a 
litigation  against  his  uncle  for  several  years — ^first,  for  the  rednction 
of  his  father's  disposition  of  the  estate ;  and,  secondly,  when  this 
was  decided  in  his  favour,  in  defence  against  Sir  Patrick's  plea, 
that  he,  as  heir-male  and  of  provision  to  his  father,  was  bound 
to  warrant  his  father's  deed.  On  a  decision  being  given  in  Sir 
Bobert's  favour  on  this  point  also,  the  unde  appealed  the  case  to 
the  House  of  Peers ;  and  '  both  of  them  did  take  their  journey  to 
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liondoQ  (though  in  the  midst  of  winter)  to  see  it  prosecute/  Here,  unl 
in  17I2j  the  interlocutors  of  the  Court  of  Session  were  a£Srmed/ 


This  day,  heing  Sunday,  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  '  seised  'w  ^ 
a  popish  meeting  at  the  house  of  one  Alexander  Gibb,  merchant 
in  their  town.'  They  ^  found  the  altar,  mass-book,  >  bell,  cross, 
images,  candles,  and  incense,  the  priests'  vestments,  and  a  great 
many  popish  books,  the  value  of  ane  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and 
imprisoned  Alexander  Oibb  and  one  John  Cowie,  a  traflScking 
papist,  who  calls  himself  a  Quaker;'  but  by  a  secret  oommuni- 
<^tion  with  the  house  of  Gteorge  Oray,  merchant, '  the  priests  who 
were  at  the  meeting  did  escape/ 

The  Privy  C!onncil  thanked  the  magistrates  'for  their  good 
service  in  this  a&ir,'  and  ordered  them  to  send  Gibb,  Cowie,  and 
Gray  to  Edinbui^h,  under  a  guard,  with  '  all  the  popish  books, 
▼estments,  and  other  popish  trinkets,  and  particularly  the  book 
of  their  popish  baptisms,  confirmations,  or  marriagea'  The 
magiBtrates  were  also  enjoined  to  send  '  a  list  of  the  names  and 
designations  of  all  the  persons  which  they  can  learn  were  at  the 
said  popish  meeting'  to  the  Lord  Advocate;  and  to  secure  'all 
popish  schoolmasters  or  schoolmistresses,  or  breeders  of  youth  in 
the  popish  religion,  and  all  priests  and  traflScking  papists  found 
in  their  bonnda' 

Lieutenant  Vandraught  was  ordered  (July  28)  eight  pounds,  to 
requite  his  expenses  in  bringing  Alexander  Oibb,  John  Cowie, 
and  Gteorge  Oray  as  prisoners  from  Aberdeen,  along  with  the 
Testments,  images,  trinkets,  and  popish  books  which  had  been 
taken  on  the  above  occasion.  A  few  days  after,  Geoi^  Gray 
convinced  the  Lords  that  he  was  a  sound  Protestant,  and  that, 
having  only  possessed  his  house  since  June  last,  he  was  unaware 
of  the  communication  with  the  adjacent  one  through  which  the 
priests  were  supposed  to  have  escaped ;  indeed,  was  innocent  bf  the 
whole  matter;  wherefore  they  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  set 
at  liberty. 

The  Council  ordered  the  articles  taken  to  be  carried  back  to 
Aberdeen,  the  silver  chalice,  crucifix,  and  all  other  silver-work 
to  be  melted  down,  and  the  proceeds  given  to  the  poor  of  the 
bui^^h,  and  all  the  other  artides  'to  be  carried  to  the  mercat- 
cross,  and  the  magistrates  to  see  them  burnt  thereat  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  executioner/ 

*  PiItj  Cowidl  Btooid.    FonoUiDhall*!  Deeithtu. 
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im.  John  Cowk  remaiiied  in  the  Edinbui^h  Tolbooth  till  the  S4di 
of  November,  notwithstanding  an  extremely  low  state  of  heattli, 
and  stout  protestations  against  his  being  a  '  trafficking  papist^— 
that  is, '  one  who  endeavours  to  proselj^tiae  others  to  the  CSalhoiie 
faith.'  On  a  petition  setting  forth  his  unmerited  waSknngB,  the 
Lords  ordered  him  to  be  set  free,  but  not  without  giving  cantioD 
that  he  would  henceforth  live  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tay. 

Alexander  Gibb  (December  15)  represented  himself  as  havin« 
now  suffered  five  months  of  wretched  imprisonment,  oppreascd 
with  sickness,  poverty,  and  old  age,  being  seventy-three  years  old. 
He  was  content  to  take  freedom,  on  the  condition  of  never  retoni- 
ing  to  Aberdeen, '  though  he  can  hardly  live  elsewhere/  The 
Lords  liberated  him  on  that  condition,  for  the  observance  of  which 
he  had  to  give  bond  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred  merks. 

In  April  1699,  notwithstanding  the  severe  procedure  in  the 
recent  case  of  the  Catholics  who  met  for  worship  at  Aberdeen,  it 
was  found  that  the  Duke  of  Gordon  made  bold  to  have  sudi 
meetings  in  his  'lodging'  in  Edinburgh.  If  Macky  is  right  in 
saying  of  him  that '  he  is  a  Catholic  because  he  was  bred  ao,  hot 
otherwise  thinks  very  little  of  revealed  religion,'  we  may  sappoee 
that  his  Grace  was  mainly  induced  by  good-nature  to  allow  of  these 
dangerous  assemblages.  However  this  might  be,  the  authorities 
made  seizure  of  the  Duke  and  a  considerable  number  of  people 
of  all  ranks,  as  they  were  met  together  in  his  house  for  mass. 
The  whole  party  was  soon  after  cited  before  the  Privy  Coondl, 
when  his  Grace  and  seven  of  the  other  offenders  appeaj^d.  Hie 
Duke  spoke  so  boldly  of  the  laws  against  his  fidth  and  worship,  that 
he  was  immediately  sent  prisoner  to  the  Castle ;  three  others  were 
put  in  the  Tolbooth.  What  was  done  with  the  rest,  does  not 
appear.  After  a  fortnight's  imprisonment,  the  Duke  made  a 
humble  apology,  and  was  liberated. 

In  a  letter  firom  the  king,  dated  at  Loo,  July  14th,  the  procedure 
of  the  Council  in  the  case  of  the  Duke's  disrespectful  expressions 
was  approved  of,  the  more  so  '  since  those  of  that  persuasion  must 
be  convinced  they  have  met  with  nothing  firom  us  but  the  utmost 
lenity.'  '  We  have  ever,'  says  William,  '  been  adverse  firom  pro- 
secuting any  on  account  of  their  religion,  so  long  as,  in  the 
exercise  thereof,  they  have  k^t  within  the  bounds  of  moderation ; 
but  when,  in  contempt  of  our  lenity,  they  proceed  to  such  ane 
open  and  barefaced  violation  of  the  laws  as  tends  evidently  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  yon  may  be  assured  we  will  never 
countenance  nor  protect  them,  but  suffer  the  law  and  justice  to 
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have  its  due  course/  It  is  difficolfe  to  see  how  the  few  Catholios  U86» 
of  Edinbiu^h^  if  ihey  were  to  be  allowed  their  worship  at  all^ 
could  have  conducted  it  more  iooffeusivdy  than  by  meeting  in  a 
private  house,  or  how  it  could  be  an  offence  on  their  part  that  the 
vulgar  were  liable  to  be  provoked  to  outrage  by  the  fact  of  their 
worshipping. 

It  was  thought  at  this  time^  however^  that  'popery'  was 
becoming  impudent^  and  an  unusual  number  of  priests  was  sup- 
posed to  be  going  about  the  country.  Considering  the  hazard 
with  which  'the  true  Protestant  religion'  was  threatened^  the 
parliament,  in  May  1700,  enacted  a  severe  statute^  which  continued 
to  be  acted  upon  for  many  years  afterwards,  assigning  a  reward  of 
five  hundred  merks  for  the  detection  of  each  priest  and  Jesuit, 
and  ordaining  that  any  one  who  was  so  by  habit  and  repute,  and 
refosed  to  disclaim  the  character  on  oath,  should  be  liable  to 
banishment  without  further  ceremony,  under  certification  that,  on 
returning,  still  a  papist,  he  should  be  liable  to  death.  Lay 
Catholics  were  in  the  same  act  declared  incapable  of  succeeding 
to  heritable  property;  and  their  incompetency  to  educate  their 
children^  formerly  established^  was  confirmed.^  The  identity  of 
this  act  inprincipk  with  the  dragooning  system  practised  against 
the  western  hill-folk  in  1685>  is  obvious. 

Notwithstanding  the  crushing  severity  of  this  treatment,  the 
professors  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Scotland  contrived  to  estabUsh 
about  this  time,  and  to  maintain,  one  seminary  for  at  least  the 
preparation  of  its  priesthood ;  but  it  was  of  a  character  to  impress 
more  forcibly  the  sternness  of  Protestant  prohibition  than  had 
there  been  none.  It  was  literally  a  little  cottage^  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  Crombie  Water^  in  a  very  sequestered  situation  among. 
the  mountains  dividing  Inveravon  parish,  in  Banffshire^  from  the 
Cabrach^  Glenbucket,  and  Strathdon,  in  Aberdeenshira  It  was 
named  Scalan,  which  means  an  obscure  or  shadowy  plaoe^  and  the 
name  was  most  appropriate.  Here,  far  firom  the  haunts  of 
civilised  man,  hardly  known  but  to  a  few  shepherds^  or  the 
wandering  sportsman,  living  on  the  proceeds  of  a  small  tract  of 
mountain-ground,  a  priest  superintended  the  education  of  eight  or 
ten  youths^  designed  for  the  most  part  to  complete  their  course 
and  take  ordination  on  the  continent;  though,  occasionally^  the 
rite  of  ordination  was  performed  at  Scalan.  This  truly  humble 
seminary,  as  nngular  a  memorial  of  the  tenacity  of  the  human 

'  ScoU  AcU,  UL  628. 
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liM.  heart  towards  the  religious  tenets  impressed  on  it  as  the  Cove- 
nanters' moorland  commnnion-tables  or  their  mossy  graves  in  the 
west,  oontinned  in  existence  at  the  close  of  the  eigbteeoth 
centnry/ 

juLTie.  The  African  Company,  undeterred  by  the  opposition  of  die 
English  mercantile  class,  had  never  for  a  moment,  since  Ae 
subscription  of  their  stock  in  spring  1696,  paused  in  their  dealgiL 
They  caused  six  ships  of  good  sixe  to  be  built  in  Hdland,  and 
these  they  partially  mounted  with  guns,  with  a  view  to  defence  in 
case  of  nee3,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  to  furnish  them  with 
an  ample  store  of  provisions,  and  of  every  conceivable  artick 
likely  to  be  required  in  a  new  colony.  Twelve  hundred  sdect 
men,  many  of  them  Highlanders,  and  not  a  few  soldiers  who  had 
been  discharged  at  the  peace  of  Byswick,  mustered  under  a  soitabk 
number  of  officers,  who  were  generally  men  of  good  birth,  on 
board  this  littloi  fleet.  *  Neighbouring  nations,'  says  Dalrympk, 
^  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  respect,  saw  the  poorest  kingdom 
of  Europe  sending  forth  the  most  gallant  and  the  most  numerous 
colony  that  had  ever  gone  from  the  old  to  the  new  world.' 

On  the  summer  day  noted,  the  colony  left  Leith,  in  five  ships, 
amidst '  the  tears,  and  prayers,  and  praises '  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
people,  all  interested  in  the  enterprise  either  by  a  mercantik 
concern  in  it,  or  as  viewing  it  in  the  light  of  an  eflbrt  to  elevate 
the  condition  and  character  of  their  country.  We  are  told  by  one 
who  might  have  heard  eye-witnesses  describe  the  scene,  and 
probably  did  so,*  that '  many  seamen  and  soldiers  whose  services 
had  becai  refused,  because  more  had  offered  themselves  than  were 
needed,  were  found  hid  in  the  ships,  and,  when  ordered  ashore^ 
dung  to  the  ropes  and  timbers,  imploring  to  go,  without  reward, 
with  their  companions.'  The  ships  had  a  prosperous  voyage  to 
a  point  on  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  which  had  been  previously  oonCem* 
plated  as  suitable  for  their  settlement,  though  the  order  for  the 
purpose  was  kept  sealed  till  the  expedition  touched  at  MadeinL 
Landing  here  on  the  4th  of  November,  they  proceeded  to  fbrtily 
the  peninsula  on  one  side  of  the  bay,  cutting  a  channel  through 
the  connecting  isthmus,  and  erecting  what  they  called  Fort  St 

'  [Lailie*s]  Survey  of  the  Prwinee  of  Moray,  p.  280. 

^  The  fotber  of  the  pneent  Earl  of  Stair,  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  wm  bom  in  1716,  ead 
might  hate  heard  these  particalarB  from  hia  grand-uncle,  the  aecond  Preodent  Dalryaipla, 
who  died  in  1787.  Sir  John*B  Memoin  of  Great  Britain  are  hare  foUowed»  thenfiM^  ai 
the  beat  authority  aTailable. 
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Andrew^  with  fifty  cannon.  '  On  the  other  side  of  the  harbour  i^ft. 
[bay]  there  was  a  mountain  a  mile  high^  on  which  they  placed  a 
watch-house,  which,  in  the  rarefied  air  within  the  tropics,  gave 
them  an  immense  range  of  prospect,  to  prevent  all  surprise.  To 
this  place  it  was  observed  that  the  HigUanders  often  repaired  to 
enjoy  a  cool  air,  and  to  talk  of  their  Mends  whom  they  had  left 
behind.'  They  purchased  the  land  they  occupied  from  the  natives, 
and  sent  out  friendly  messages  to  all  Spanish  governors  within 
tbeir  reach.  The  first  public  act  of  the  colony  was  to  publish  a 
declaration  of  freedom  of  trade  and  religion  to  all  nations.'  ^ 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  plan  of  the  present  work  to  detail  the 
history  of  the  Darien  adventure.  Enough  to  say  that  a  second 
expedition  of  six  ships  sailed  in  May  and  August  1699,  and  that 
this  was  soon  followed  by  a  third,  comprising  thirteen  hundred 
men.  Before  the  first  of  these  dates,  the  first  colony  had  fully 
experienced  the  difficulties  of  their  position.  One  of  their  vessels 
happening  to  faU  ashore  near  Carthagena,  the  crew  and  its 
master.  Captain  Pinkerton,  were  seized  as  pirates,  and  with  diffi- 
culty spared  from  hanging.  Hunger,  dissension,  and  disease  took 
possession  of  the  settlement,  and  in  June  the  survivors  had  to 
leave  it,  and  sail  for  New  York.  When  the  second  set  of  ships 
arrived,  they  found  the  place  a  desert,  marked  only  by  the 
numerous  graves  of  the  first  settlers.  The  men  of  the  second 
and  third  expeditions,  brought  together  on  that  desolate  spot,  fdt 
paralysed.  Discontent  and  mutiny  broke  out  amongst  them. 
After  one  brilliant  little  effort  against  the  Spaniards,  the  remainder 
of  these  unfortunate  colonists  had  to  capitulate  to  their  enemies, 
and  abandon  their  settlement  (March  1700).  It  has  been  stated 
that  not  above  thirty  of  them  ever  returned  to  their  native 
country. 

The  failure  of  the  Darien  settlement  was  a  death-blow  to  the 
African  Company,  the  whole  capital  being  absorbed  and  lost  So 
laige  a  loss  of  means  to  so  poor  a  country,  amidst  the  home-> 
troubles  of  famine  and  disease,  was  felt  severely.  It  seemed  to 
the  people  of  Scotland  that  the  hostility  of  the  king's  govern- 
ment, rather  than  that  of  the  Spaniards,  had  been  chiefly  to  Uame 
for  their  misfortunes;  and  certainly  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
allegation.  Nevertheless,  when  the  whole  matter  is  viewed  without 
national  prgudice,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  a  radical  • 
want  of  prudential  management  and  direction  in  the  expedition  to 
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Darien^  and  that  thus  chiefly  did  Scotland  lose  the  opportamty  ot 
poeseasbg  herself  of  the  most  impcMrtant  station  ibr  oommerce  in 
the  worid. 

It  is  stated  by  Macky,  in  his  Charaeier»,  that  Mr  Johnstoa, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  (son  of  the  celebrated  AidubaU 
Johnston  of  Waniston)^  was  the  person  who  carried  the  bill  far 
the  A^can  Company  through  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  Uiat  it 
proved  for  a  time  his  ruin  air  a  statesman.  'What  was  nrj 
strange,  the  Whigs,  whose  interest  it  was  to  support  him,  joined 
in  the  blow.  This  soured  him  so,  as  never  to  be  reconciled  all  the 
king's  reign,  though  much  esteemed.^  ^ 

Ao«.A  r|i|je  records  of  parliament  at  this  date  present  a  remaikafak 
example  of  the  mutability  of  fortune  Robert  Miln  had  risen 
by  trade  to  considerable  distinction,  and,  in  the  latter  years  of 
Charles  II.,  was  one  of  two  persons  who  fiEurmed  the  entire 
customs  and  excise  revenue  of  Scotland.  He  acquired  lands-- 
Binny  and  Bamton,  in  Lothian — and  in  1686  was  raised  to  a 
baronetage.  He  had,  however,  been  unfortunate  in  some  of  his 
latter  transactions,  and  become  involved  in  large  responsibilities 
for  others;  so  that  now  he  was  in  danger  of  having  his  penKxn  laid 
hold  of  by  his  creditors.  On  his  petition,  the  parliament  gave  him 
a  personal  protection.  Serious  people,  who  remembered  that  Sir 
Robert,  as  bailie  of  Linlithgow,  had  conducted  the  burning  of  the 
Covenant  there  in  1662,  would  smile  grimly,  and  draw  inferences, 
when  they  heard  of  him  as  a  supplicant  in  fear  of  a  jaiL  Wodiow 
tells  us  that  he  subsequently  died  in  bankrupt  drcumstanees  in 
'  the  Abbey; '  *  that  is,  the  sanctuary  of  Holyrood. 

ao.  Waigrant  was  given  by  the  Privy  Council  to  the  keeper  of  the 
Tolbooth,  to  provide  meat  and  drink  to  the  prisoners  under  his 
care,  as  per  a  list  furnished  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  at  the  rate  <^ 
four  shillings  Scots  per  diem,  to  be  paid  by  the  Treasury. 

From  various  ordera  by  the  Privy  Council,  it  appeare  that  a 
groat  a  day  was  at  this  time  deemed  a  proper  allowance  for  the 
subsLstence  of  an  imprisoned  witch,  recruit,  or  any  other  person 
in  humble  life  dependent  for  aliment  on  the  public. 

oox.      Jean  Qordon,  widow  of  Mr  William  Eraser,  minister  of  Slsanea^ 


of  John  Madegf  Etq^  1738,  p.  205. 
*  AeU  of  &  PaH^  z.  186.     Wodn>w*s  ffiaior^,  I  820. 
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Aberdeeneliirey  had  been  for  some  years  decayed  in  body  and  x«n- 
mind,  so  as  probably  to  be  a  considerable  burden  to  her  snryiving 
relatives.  One  morning  in  this  months  she  was  fonnd  dead  in 
her  bed,  and  after  the  usual  interval,  she  was  duly  interred. 
Soon  after,  some  suspicions  arose  against  Mr  William  Fraaer, 
minister  of  the  gospel,  stepson  of  the  deceased,  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  poisoned  and  bled  her  to  death,  although,  as  he  alleged,  he  had 
been  absent  at  Aberdeen  at  the  time  of  her  death.  A  warra&t  being 
obtained,  the  body  was  raised  from  the  grave,  and  examined.  No 
external  mark  of  violence  was  discovered,  and  science  did  not  then 
give  the  means  of  detecting  the  internal  consequences  of  poison. 
It  was  resolved,  however,  to  revive,  in  this  instance,  a  mode  of 
discovering  murder,  whidi  has  long  been  ranked  with  vulgar 
superstitions.  The  body  being  laid  out  in  open  view,  Mr  William 
Dunbar,  minister  of  Cruden,  prayed  to  God  that  he  would 
discover  the  authors  of  any  violence  done  to  the  deceased  lady, 
if  any  there  were;  and  then  the  persons  present,  one  by  one, 
including  the  suspected  stepson,  touched  the  body ;  '  notwith- 
standing  whereof  there  appeared  nothing  upon  the  body  to  make 
the  least  indication  of  her  having  been  murdered.'  A  precog* 
nition  reporting  all  these  circumstances,  and  making  no  charge 
against  any  one,  was  sent  to  the  Lord  Advocate. 

The  friends  of  the  deceased  nevertheless  continued  to  suspect 
the  stepson,  and  caused  him  to  be  apprehended  and  thrown  into 
Aberdeen  jail.  He  lay  there  unaccused  for  three  months, '  to  the 
ruin  of  himself  and  his  small  family,'  till  at  length  they  agreed  to 
have  him  charged  before  the  Commissioners  of  Justiciary  for  the 
Highlands.  Hereupon  (March  6,  1699)  he  petitioned  the  Privy 
Council  for  trial  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary ;  which  was 
granted.^    What  was  the  upshot  of  the  affiur  does  not  appear. 

It  was  reported  by  the  Lord  Advocate  to  the  Privy  Council  NoT.sa 
that  there  had  just  been  put  into  his  hand  a  challenge  at  sharps, 
which  had  been  sent  by  one  fencing-master  to  another, '  to  be 
performed  in  the  face  of  the  school.'  He  was  told  '  it  was  but  a 
business  of  sport,  and  that  there  was  no  hazard  in  it.'  Neverthe- 
less, the  Council  recommended  his  lordship  to  inquire  further  into 
the  matter,  and  report,  or  act  as  he  might  think  of  it.' 

Mr  Gteorge  Brown,  a  minister  under  banishment  from  Edinburgh  i>m-  ^ 

*  PriTf  Coanofl  B^oord.  *  n)id. 
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on  aoooont  of  the  performanoe  of  inegtilar  tnaniagtt^  euat 
before  the  Privy  Couneil  for  their  favour  in  behalf  of  an  inBtm- 
ment  he  had  invented-^oalled  Rotuta  Arithmetica — '  wh^eby  he  ii 
able  to  teach  thoae  of  a  very  ordinary  capacity  who  can  bat  leid 
the  figurea,  to  add,  aubtracty  mnltiply,  and  divide,  thongh  th^  ait 
not  able  otherwiae  readily  to  condescend  [specify]  whether  aevoi 
and  four  be  eleven  or  twelve.'  This  instrument  he  set  forth  at 
calculated  'for  freeing  the  mind  firom  that  rack  of  iniartiom  ta 
which  it  is  obliged  in  long  additions,  as  some  honourable  peiaoDi 
of  their  Lordships'  number  (with  whom  he  had  the  honour  to 
converse  on  that  head)  are  able  to  instruct.' 

The  Lords  treated  this  arithmetical  nonjurant  relentingly,  and 
both  gave  him  a  copyright  in  the  Roiula  for  fourteen  years,  and 
allowed  him  to  return  to  Edinburgh. 

On  the  18th  December  1698,  the  Lords  of  the  Council  reoom- 
mended  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  give  '  a  reasonable  allowance 
to  Mr  George  Brown,  minister,  to  be  ane  encouragem^it  to  him 
for  his  inventing  and  making  of  his  Rotula  ArUhmetiea.^ 

His  arithmetical  machine  comes  up  again  three  or  four  times 
in  the  Privy  C!ouncil  books  during  the  next  few  yean. 

Dso.  ss.  Charles  Hope  of  Hopetoun  had  a  band  of  workmen  constantly 
engaged  at  his  mines  in  the  Leadhills,  far  up  one  of  the  higher 
vales  of  Lanarkshire.  It  not  being  worth  while  for  each  man  to  go 
singly  some  miles  for  his  victuals,  the  proprietor  was  deairona  of 
arranging  that  one  should  go  and  make  marketing  for  himself 
and  all  the  rest;  but  there  was  an  obstacle — ^under  terror  of  a 
late  act  against  forestalling,  no  one  could  venture  to  sell  eo  mudi 
grain  to  any  single  person  as  was  required  for  this  body  of  miners. 
Hopetoun^  waa  therefore  obliged  to  address  the  Privy  Council, 
setting  forth  the  case,  and  craving  a  permission  for  his  bailie  to 
make  purchases  to  the  required  amount,  on  full  security  that  the 
victual  so  bought  should  not  be  '  laid  up  or  gimelled,  or  sold  out 
to  any  other  persons  except  the  said  workmen,'  and  that  it  should 

'  This  gentlemaoi  who  became  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  fint  of  the  title,  waa  manied,  en  the 
8l8t  Augnat  1699,  to  '  the  yeiy  vertaom  Ladj  Honrietta  Johnston,*  daoghter  of  the  Eari 
of  Annandale.    A  oongratnlatoiy  poem  on  the  occasion  oontaina  the  following  pasaage: 

Uay  Hopetoun  flonriah  etill  with  Lady  Hen- 
Bietta,  and  have  a  itock  of  good  ehildr^n.* 

The  state  of  the  Leg-of-Mntton-School  of  venef  in  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  asrenticnth 
centoiy,  may  be  pretty  fairly  inferred  from  this  specimen. 


•  Wodrow  PampMeU,  Adr.  Lib.  f  See  Biackwooi^i  Mofiomiu,  Ix.  tO. 
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be  '  given  out  and  Bold  to  the  workmen  at  the  priee  it  was  bought  tm. 
for  in  the  market,  and  no  higher.'    A  dispensation  from  the  act 
was  granted  to  Hopetonn  accordingly. 

At  the  same  time^  a  like  concession  was  made  in  favour  of 
'  Robert  Allan,  chamberlain  to  the  Earl  of  Marr/  for  the  benefit  of 
the  men  working  in  his  lordship's  coal-mines ;  the  same  privilege 
was  conferred  on  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  for  the  workmen  at 
his  lead-mines,  and  'workmen  builders  at  his  Grace's  house 
[Dmmlanrig] ; '  on  the  Earl  of  Annandale,  for  his  servants  and 
workmen ;  and  on  Alexander  Inglis,  factor  for  the  colliers  on  the 
estate  of  Clackmannan.  All  these  noblemen  were  members  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

Not  long  after  (May  4, 1699),  Roderick  Mackemde  of  Preston- 
hall  was  desirous  of  bringing  a  quantity  of  victual  from  his  lands 
in  Forfarshire,  to  be  used  at  his  residence  in  Mid-Lothian ;  but  it 
was  prevented  by  the  magistrates  of  Dundee  from  being  shipped 
there,  upon  pretence  of  a  late  act  of  Privy  Council,  allowing  certain 
persons  to  prohibit  the  transporting  of  victual  from  the  northern 
to  the  southern  districts,  if  they  should  see  fit.  It  was  evident, 
argued  Mackenzie,  that  this  act  was  only  designed  to  prevent  a 
traflSc  in  com  for  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  Ueges :  his  case 
was  wholly  different,  as  clearly  appeared  from  the  smallness  of 
the  quantity  in  question — ^namely,  forty  boUs  of  meal,  twenty  of 
xnalfc,  and  thirty  of  oats. 

On  his  petition,  the  Council  allowed  him  to  transport  the 
victual,  and  enjoined  that  in  doing  so  '  he  should  not  be  troubled 
or  robbed  within  the  said  town  of  Dundee,  or  liberties  thereof,  as 
they  will  be  answerabla'  ^ 

Foreigners  were  accustomed  to  come  to  Scotland  with  ships,  dig.  27. 
and  cairy  away  multitudes  of  people  to  their  own  plantations^ 
there  to  serve  as  labourers.    There  was  now  issued  a  strict  procla- 
mation against  this  practice,  offenders  to  be  held  and  treated  as 
man-stealers.* 

Nevertheless,  in  November  1704,  Captain  William  Hutcheson, 
of  the  province  of  Maryland,  petitioned  the  Privy  Council  for 
liberty  to  transport  to  his  country  six  young  pickpockets  and 
twenty-two  degraded  women,  then  in  the  correction-house  of 
Edinburgh,  who  had  all  'of  their  own  choice  and  consent '  agreed 
to  go  along  with  him ;  and  the  request  was  agreed  to,  under  no 
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other  restriction  than  that  he  was  not  to  cany  away  any  other 
persons,  and  should  'aliment'  those  whom  he  was  to  take  awaj 
nntil  they  should  leave  the  country. 

Nearly  about  the  same  time,  John  Bussellj  merchant  in  Edra- 
buif^h,  was  allowed  to  carry  off  twenty  persons,  chiefly  womea, 
firom  the  jails  of  the  city,  to  the  plantations. 

Such  were  the  facts  in  view  when  pamphleteers  afterwards 
twitted  the  rebellious  colonists  with  the  taunt  that  the  Adam  and 
Eve  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  came  out  of  Newgate 

J?.'  When  the  Bank  of  Scotland  was  started  in  1696,  there  were  no 
notes  for  sums  below  five  pounds.  For  the  extension  of  the 
bank's  paper,  there  were  now  issued  notes  for  twenty  shillings— 
ever  since  a  most  notable  part  of  the  circulating  medium  io 
Scotland.  These  small  notes  readily  got  into  use  in  Edinboigli 
and  some  parts  of  the  provinces;  yet  the  hopes  which  some  enter- 
tained of  their  obtaining  a  currency  in  public  markets  and  &irs 
were  not  at  first  realised — ^for,  as  one  remarks  thirty  yean  late, 
'nothing  answers  there  among  the  common  people  bat  silver 
money,^  even  gold  being  little  known  amongst  them.'  * 

jax.  m.  The  funeral  of  Lady  Anne  Hall,  wife  of  Sir  James  Hall  of 
Dtmglass,  took  place  at  the  old  church  near  her  husband's  seat, 
and  was  attended  by  a  multitude  of  the  nobility  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons.  A  quarrel  happened  between  the  respective 
coachmen  of  the  Earls  of  Lothian  and  Boxburgh,  for  precedence, 
'  which  was  very  near  engaging  the  masters,  but  was  prevented.' 
It  appears  that  the  two  noble  earls  were  aspirants  for  promotion 
in  the  peerage,  and  thus  were  rendered  more  irritable/ 

mab.  8.  After  the  Mercurius  Caledomua  had  come  to  the  end  of  its 
short  and  inglorious  career  in  1661,  there  was  no  other  attempt  at 
a  newspaper  in  Scotland  till  1680,  when  one  was  tried  under  the 
name  of  the  Edinburgh  Oazette.  This  having  likewise  had  a  short 
life,  nineteen  years  more  were  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  craving 
of  the  public  mind  for  intelligence  of  contemporary  events  called 
for  another  effort  in  the  same  direction. 
There  was  a  gentleman  hanging  about  Edinburgh,  under  the 

^  Of  this  fact,  the  use  of  the  word  nUtr  for  monej  generally  in  Scotland  is  a  noUbk 
nenoriaL 
'  Aceowid  of  Bank  of  SeoUand^  p.  6. 
'  Letter  of  Earl  ofArg^  CanHartt  Paper9^  458. 
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name  of  Captain  Donaldson;  originally  in  trade  there;  afterwards  iw». 
an  officer  in  the  Earl  of  Angus's  regiment^  for  which  he  had  leyied 
a  company  at  his  own  charge.  He  had  been  wounded  in  seven 
places  at  the  battle  of  Oliecrankie,  and  was  confined  for  several 
weeks  by  the  Highlanders  in  Blair  Castle.  Finally  turned  adrift 
at  the  peace  of  Byswick,  with  no  half-pay^  he  found  himself  in 
-want  of  both  subsistence  and  occupation^  when  he  bethought  him 
of  favouring  his  fellow-citizens  with  periodical  news.^  Having 
issued  two  or  three  trial-sheets^  which  were  'approven  of  by  very 
many/  he  now  obtained  from  the  Privy  Council  an  exclusive  right 
to  publish  '  ane  gazett  of  this  place^  containing  ane  abridgment 
of  foraiue  newes^  together  with  the  occurrences  at  home ;'  and  the 
Edinburgh  Gazette  (the  second  of  the  name)  accordingly  began  to 
make  its  appearance  at  the  date  marginally  noted. 

Wisely  calculating  that  news  were  as  yet  but  a  poor  field  in  our 
northern  r^on^  Donaldson  supplemented  the  business  of  his 
office  with  a  typographical  device  on  which  more  certain  depend- 
ence could  be  placed.  He  informed  the  Privy  Council  that  he  had 
faDen  upon  a  wholly  new  plan  for  producing  funeral-letters — 
namely^  to  have  the  principal  and  necessary  parts  done  by  char- 
acters 'in  fine  writ/  raised  on  ingots  of  brass^  leaving  blanks  for 
names^  dates^  and  places  of  interment.  Stationery  in  this  form 
would  be  convenient  to  the  public^  especially  in  cases  of  haste, 
'besides  the  decencie  and  ornament  of  a  border  of  skeletons, 
mortheads,  and  other  emblems  of  mortality/  which  he  had  'so 
contrived  that  it  may  be  added  or  subtracted  at  pleasure.'  The 
Lords,  entering  into  Donaldson's  views  on  this  subject,  granted 
him  a  monopoly  of  his  invention  for  nineteen  years. 

Very  few  months  had  the  Gazette  lived  when  it  brought  its 
author  into  trouble  On  the  8th  of  June  he  was  suddenly  clapped 
in  prison  by  the  Privy  Council,  'for  printing,  several  things  in  his 
Gazette  which  are  not  truAs,  and  for  which  he  has  no  warrant.' 
Pive  days  after,  he  came  before  them  with  a  humble  petition,  in 
which  he  set  forth,  that  he  had  begun  the  Gazette  under  a  sense 
of  its  probable  usefulness,  '  notwithstanding  he  was  dissuaded  by 


'  James  Donaldaon  leems  to  htvo  been  engaged  In  the  poetic  elegj  trade ;  that  is, 
the  writing  of  deplorations  in  vene  on  great  penonages  for  sale  In  the  streets:  see  an 
example  of  lua  Tone  of  this  description  nnder  November  1696.  He  seems  also  to  hATO 
been  the  mthor  of  Hwibandry  iliiatomised^  or  an  £nguiry  into  the  Present  Manner  ef 
TUUnff  and  Manuring  the  Oround  in  ScoHandy  12mo,  1697 ;  and  of  il  Picktooth  far 
Swearer*,  or  a  Looking-gUm  for  Atheiett  and  Profane  Pereona,  Ac,  small  4to,  1696. 
See  Seottieh  Elegiac  Vereee,  with  Notee,  1847. 
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im.  most  of  his  friends  firom  attemptiiig  to  undwteke  it,  as  a  thing 
that  could  not  defray  the  charges  of  printiDg»  intelligenoe,  fee' 
Trusting  that  their  Lordships  must  now  '  see  how  nsefdl  it  ]%'  k 
begged  them  to  overlook  what  was  amiss  in  a  Ute  number^  asd 
'give  him  instructions  how  to  act  for  the  future.'  They  Ubeiatei 
him^  and  at  the  same  time  made  arrangements  for  having  tk 
Gazette  duly  revised  by  a  committee  of  theiv  own  body  befixe 
printing/ 

Donaldson  will  re-appear  before  us  under  date  Febroary  19, 
1705. 

Mae.  16.  Robert  Logan,  cabinet-msker,  professed  to  have  made  an 
invention  which  even  the  present  inventive  age  has  not  seen 
repeated.  He  averred  that  he  could  make  ketties  and  caldrom 
of  wood,  which  could  'abide  the  strongest  fire/  while  boiling 
any  liquor  put  into  them, '  as  weel  as  any  vessels  made  of  brus^ 
copper,  or  any  other  metal,'  with  the  double  advantage  of 
their  being  more  durable  and  only  a  third  of  the  expenaa  The 
Earl  of  Leven  having  made  a  verbal  report  in  &voar  of  die 
invention,  Robert  obtained  a  monopoly  of  it  fbr  'two  nineteea 
years.'* 

jvn.  Apostacy  from  the  Protestant  religion  was  held  as  a  heinom 
crime  in  Scotiand.  By  an  act  of  James  YI.,  all  persons  who  had 
been  abroad  were  enjoined,  within  twenty  days  after  their  retnniy 
to  make  public  profession  of  their  adherence  to  'the  true  fiuth;* 
otherwise  to  '  devoid  the  kingdom'  within  forty  days.  By  another 
statute  of  the  same  monarch,  an  apostate  to  popery  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  country  within  forty  days, '  under  highest  pains.' 

The  faithfully  Presbyterian  Lord  Advocate  had  now  heazd  of  a 
dreadful  case  in  point.  David  Edie,  formerly  a  bailie  of  Aberdeen, 
having  been  some  years  abroad,  was  come  home  a  papist,  ev^- 
where  boldly  avowing  his  apostacy;  nay,  he  might  be  oonaidered 
as  a  trafficking  papist,  for  he  had  written'  a  letter  to  Skene  of 
lintry,  containing  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  make 
this  disastrous  change.  Already,  the  magistrates  of  his  native 
city  had  had  him  up  before  them  on  the  double  charge  of  apostacj 
and  trafficking;  but  'he  behaved  most  contemptuously  and 
insolently  towards  them,  saying:  ''They  acted  Hogan-Mogaa- 
like ;  but  he  expected  better  times."  ^    It  was  therefore  become 

*  ?nvj  Gooncil  Beoord.  '  Old* 
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necessary  to  take  the  aeverest  measniea  with  him^  'to  the  terror  im^ 
of  others  to  eommit  the  like  in  time  coming.' 

On  the  9th  of  November,  David  Edie  was  brongbt  before  the 
Privy  Council,  and  charged  by  the  Lord  Advocate  and  Solicitor- 
general  with  the  crime  of  apostacy,  when  he  fully  avowed  his 
change  of  opinion,  and  likewise  his  having  written  on  the  subject 
to  Skene  of  Fintry.  He  was  consequently  remitted  to  the 
Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  to  remain  there  a  prisoner  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Council.  They  were,  however,  comparatively 
merciful  with  the  ez*bailie,  for,  five  days  later,  they  called  him 
again  before  them,  and  passed  upon  him  a  final  sentence  of 
banishment  firom  the  kingdom,  he  to  be  liberated  in  the  mean- 
time, in  order  to  make  his  preparations,  on  his  granting  due 
caution  for  his  departure  withhi  forty  days. 

The  tacksmen  of  the  customs  and  their  officers  were  of  course  jvltv. 
far  from  being  popular  characters.  The  instinct  for  undutied 
liquors  was  strong  in  the  Scotch  nature,  and  would  occasionally 
work  to  unpleasant  resulta  Two  waiters,  named  Forrest  and 
Hunter,  went  at  the  request  of  the  tacksmen  to  Prestonpans,  to  try 
to  verify  some  suspicions  which  were  entertained  regarding  certain 
practices  in  that  black  and  venerable  villaga  Finding  several 
ankers  of  sack  and  brandy  hid  in  the  house  of  Bobert  Mitchell, 
skipper,  they  carried  them  to  the  Custom-house,  and  as  they  were 
returning,  they  were  assailed  by  a  multitude  of  men  and  women, 
who  '  fell  desperately  upon  them,  and  did  bruise  and  bleed  them 
to  ane  admirable  height,'  robbing  them,  moreover,  of  their  papers 
and  fourteen  pounds  of  Scots  money.  Things  might  have  been 
carried  to  a  worse  extremity,  had  not  the  collector  and  others 
come  up  and  diverted  the  rabbla  As  it  was,  one  of  the  men 
was  so  severely  wounded,  as  to  lie  for  some  time  after  in  the 
chirnrgeon's  hands. 

A  few  days  after,  information  being  given  of  an  embezzlement 
at  Leith,  a  few  waiters  were  sent  on  the  search,  and  finding  a 
number  of  half-ankers  of  brandy  in  a  chest  in  a  house  in  the  Coal- 
hill,  carried  them  off  to  the  Custom-house,  but  were  assailed  on 
the  way  by  a  great  rabble,  chiefiy  composed  of  women,  who  beat 
them  severely,  and  rescued  the  goods. 

The  Lord  Advocate  was  ordered  by  the  Privy  Council  to  inquire 
into  these  doings,  and  take  what  steps  might  seem  necessary/ 

Fkity  ComoO  B6Cora« 
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i»«.  Whenever  a  gentleman  at  this  time  returned  firom  France,  be 
became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  government^  on  account  ai 
his  having  possibly  had  some  traffickings  with  the  exiled  iqjal 
family^  with  views  to  the  raising  of  disturbances  at  home.  Tbe 
Earl  of  Nithsdale  having  come  from  that  country  in  Juljr,  a 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  sent  to  speak  with  him,  and 
'  report  what  they  find  in  the  said  earFs  deportment  in.  France  or 
since  he  came  therefrom.'  A  few  days  afterwards,  he  was  formally 
permitted  'to  go  home  and  attend  to  his  own  aflTaira'  In 
November,  Graham  of  Boquhapple,  having  returned  from  France 
'without  warrant  from  his  majesty/  was  put  up  in  the  old 
Tolbooth,  there  to  remain  a  close  prisoner  till  further  order,  bat 
with  permission  for  his  family  and  a  physician  to  visit  him.  At 
the  end  of  February,  Graham,  having  given  an  ingenuous  aooount 
of  himself  as  a  worn-out  old  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  was 
liberated.^ 

JOLT  18.  From  Boss-shire,  a  new  batch  of  witches  was  reported^  in  & 
persons  of  '  John  Glass  in  Spittal;  Donald  M'Kulkie  in  Drumoa- 
merk;  Agnes  Desk  in  Kilraine;  Agnes  Wrath  there;  Margar^ 
Monro  in  Milntown;  Barbara  Monro,  spouse  to  John  Glass  afore- 
said ;  Margaret  Monro,  his  mother;  Christian  Gilash  in  Oilkovie; 
Barbara  Bassa  in  Milntown ;  Mary  Keill  in  Ferintosh ;  Mary  Glass 
in  Newton;  and  Erick  Shajrme.'  All  being  'allied  gaQfy  of  the 
diabolical  crimes  and  charms  of  witchcraft,'  it  was  most  deaiiahk 
that  they  should  be  brought  to  a  trial,  '  that  the  persons  guilt? 
may  receive  condign  punishment,  and  others  may  be  deterred 
from  committing  such  crimes  and  malefices  in  time  coming;' 
but  the  distance  was  great,  and  travelling  expensive;  so  it  was 
determined  to  issue  a  commission  to  Robertson  of  Inshes  and 
several  other  gentlemen  of  the  district,  for  doing  justice  on  the 
offenders. 

The  proceedings  of  Mr  Robertson  and  his  associates  were  dolj 
reported  in  November,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Privy  Cotmcil  to  consider  it,  that  they  might  afterwards  give 
their  opinion, '  whether  the  sentence  mentioned  in  the  said  report 
should  be  put  in  execution  as  pronounced  or  not/  On  the  2d 
of  January  1700,  the  committee,  composed  of  the  judges  Ran- 
keillor  and  Halcraig,  reported  that  Mai^aret  Monro  and  Agnes 
Wrath  had  made  oonfes8ion*~for  them  they  recommended  some 

^  PriT7  Ooaadl  Baoord. 
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arbitrary  punishment.  Against  John  Olaas  in  Spittal^  and  Mary  lew. 
Keill  in  Ferintosh,  it  was  their  opinion  that  nothing  had  been 
proved  The  Conncil  consequently  assoilzied  these  persons  from 
the  sentence  which  had  been  passed  npon  them  by  the  local 
commissioners^  and  ordered  their  liberation  from  the  jail  of 
FortroscL  As  to  the  other  persons^  they  adopted  the  pro- 
posal  of  an  arbitrary  pnnishment^  remitting  to  the  committee 
to  appoint  what  they  thought  proper/  This  is  the  first  appear- 
ance of  an  inclination  in  the  central  authorities  to  take  mild 
views  of  witchcraft.'  We  are  not  yet^  however^  come  to  the  lasl 
instance  of  its  capital  punishment. 

On  the  20th  of  November  1702^  Margaret  Myles  was  hanged 
at  Edinburgh  for  witchcraft  According  to  a  contemporary 
account :  '  The  day  being  come,  she  was  taken  from  the  prison  to 
the  place  of  execution.  Mr  George  Andrew^  one  of  the  preachers 
of  this  dty^  earnestly  exhorted  her,  and  desired  her  to  pray;  but 
her  heart  was  so  obdured,  that  she  answered  she  could  not;  for, 
as  she  confessed^  she  was  in  covenant  with  the  devil,  who  had 
made  her  renounce  her  baptism.  After  which,  Mr  Andrew  said : 
''  Since  your  heart  is  so  hardened  that  you  cannot  pray,  will  you 
say  the  Lord's  Prayer  after  me?"  He  began  it,  saying:  ''Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven;"  but  she  answered:  "Our  Father 
which  wart  in  heaven;''  and  by  no  means  would  she  say  other- 
ways,  only  she  desired  he  might  pray  for  her.  He  tcdd  her: 
"  How  coidd  she  bid  him  pray  for  her,  since  she  would  not  pray 
for  herself."  Then  he  sung  two  verses  of  the  5l8t  Psalm,  during 
which  time  she  seemed  penitent;  but  when  he  desired  her  to  say : 
''I  renounce  the  devil,''  she  said :  ''I  unce  the  devil;"  for  by  no 
means  would  she  say  distinctly  that  she  renounced  the  devil,  and 
adhered  unto  her  baptism,  but  that  she  unced  the  devil,  and 
hered  unto  her  baptism.  The  only  sign  of  repentance  she  gave 
was  after  the  napkin  had  covered  her  face,  for  then  she  said: 
*'  Lord,  take  me  out  of  the  devil's  hands,  and  put  me  in  God'a" '  * 

The  inventive  spirit,  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  traits  jultss. 
within  the  last  few  years,  had  entered  the  mind  of  the  poor 

'  Priry  CooDGil  Record. 

'  The  Lord  Buikeillor  who  anisted  in  giving  things  this  favonimble  tnm  was  pttemal 
grsndfiuher  of  Dr  John  Hope,  well  known  towards  the  dose  of  the  last  centniy  as  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  Edinhorgh  University. 

*  Qooted  in  Seot$  MagimMf  Jan.  1810,  *  from  a  collection  of  pamphlets  in  the  posses- 
don  of  Mr  Blackwood.' 
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•  Englifllimanj  Henry  Neville  Payney  so  long  confined,  withoot  tml, 
under  the  care  of  the  Scottish  goTemment,  on  acooont  of  Ui 
alleged  concern  in  a  Jacobite  conspiracy.  In  a  petition  dated  at 
Stirling  Castle,  he  stated  to  the  Privy  Council,  that '  though  himt 
down  with  age,  poverty,  and  a  nine  years*  imprisonment^  he  ii 
preparing  ane  experiment  for  river  navigation,  whereby  wakr, 
larger,  and  swifter  vessels  may  be  made  with  far  less  diarge  tiisn 
any  now  in  use/  As  this  experiment,  however,  owing  to  the 
straitened  drcnmstanoes  and  personal  confinement  of  the 
inventor,  had  cost  ten  times  more  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
done,  so  did  he  find  it  could  not  be  perfected  unless  he  wen 
allowed  personally  to  attend  to  it.  He  entreated  that,  however 
they  might  be  determined  to  detain  him  in  Scotiand,  they 
would,  'in  Christian  compassion  to  his  hard  drcumstanoeB, 
permit  him  on  his  parole,  or  moderate  bail,  to  have  fieedom 
within  some  limited  confinement  near  this  place,  to  go  IbrUi 
of  the  Castie,  that  he  may  duly  attend  his  business,  as  tiie 
necessity  of  it  requires.' 

The  Council  granted  him  liberty  of  half  a  mile's  range  fiom 
the  Castie,  during  a  limited  portion  of  the  day,  under  a  goaid.^ 


sip.15.  In  his  Second  Diictmrse  on  Public  AJMrs,  published  in  1608, 
Fletcher  of  Salton  made  some  statements  r^arding  the  multitude 
of  the  vagrant  poor  in  Scotland  which  have  often  been  quoted. 
He  remarked  that,  owing  to  the  bad  seasons  of  this  and  the  three 
preceding  years,  the  evil  was  perhaps  now  greater  than  it  had  ever 
been;  'yet  there  have  always  been  in  Scotiand  such  numbers  ci 
poor,  as  by  no  r^ulations  could  ever  be  ordinarily  provided  for ; 
and  this  country  has  always  swarmed  with  such  numbers  of  idle 
vagabonds,  as  no  laws  could  ever  restrain.'  He  estimated  tiie 
ordinary  number  of  such  people  at  a  hundred  thousand,  and  the 
present  at  two  hundred  thousand — '  vagabonds  who  live  without  any 
r^ard  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  even  those  of  Gfod  and  natmeL' 
'No  magistrate,'  he  says,  'could  ever  discover  which  way  one  in 
a  hundred  of  these  wretehes  died,  or  that  ever  they  were  baptised 
Many  murders  have  been  discovered  among  them ;  and  they  are 
not  only  a  most  unspeakable  oppression  to  poor  tenants  (who,  if 
they  give  not  bread  or  some  kind  of  provision  to  perhaps  forty 
such  villains  in  a  day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted  by  them),  but  they 
rob  many  poor  people  who  live  in  houses  distant  firom  any  nei|^- 


'  Ptiyy  Goondl  Beooid. 
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bonrhood.    In  yean  of  pleDiy^  many  thoniands  of  them  meet  i^n^ 
together  in  the  monntains^  where  they  feast  and  riot  for  many 
days  I  and  at  country-weddinga^  markets^  burials,  and  other  the 
like  public  occasions,  they  are  to  be  seen,  both  men  and  women, 
perpetually  dmnk,  cursing,  blaspheming,  and  fighting  together.' 

To  remedy  this  evil,  Fletcher  proposed  in  all  seriousness  what 
zeads  like  Swift's  suggestion  to  convert  the  children  of  the  Irish 
poor  into  animal  food.  He  recommended  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  able-bodied  of  these  superfluous  mortals  should  be  reduced  to 
serfdom  under  such  persons  as  would  undertake  to  keep  and 
employ  them,  arguing  that  slavery  amongst  ancient  states  was 
what  saved  them  firom  great  burdens  of  pauper  population,  and 
was  a  condition  involving  many  great  advantages  to  all  parties. 
He  was  for  hospitals  to  the  sick  and  lame,  but  thought  it  would 
be  well,  for  example  and  terror,  to  take  three  or  four  hundred  of 
the  worst  of  the  others,  commonly  called  Jockies,  and  present 
them  to  the  state  of  Venice,  'to  serve  in  the  galleys  against  the 
common  enemy  of  Christendom.' 

Most  of  the  patriot's  contemporaries  probably  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  the  evil  which  he  described — ^though  he  probably 
exaggerated  it  to  the  extait  of  at  least  a  third*— but  there  is  no 
appearance  of  the  slightest  movement  having  ever  been  made 
towards  the  adoption  of  his  remedy.  A  modem  man  can  only 
wonder  at  such  a  scheme  proceeding  from  one  whose  patriotism 
was  in  general  too  fine  for  use,  and  who  held  such  views  of  the 
late  tyrannical  governments,  that  he  was  for  punishing  their 
surviving  instruments  several  years  after  the  Revolution.^ 

At  the  date  noted,  the  government  was  revolving  more  rational 
plans  for  mitigating  the  evils  of  the  wide-spread  mendicancy. 

^  The  inadbla  temper  of  Fletcher  is  well  known,  and  hie  draghter  of  an  aeiociate  in  tht 
HoDSMiitli  expedition  ia  a  historical  fiMt  A  atrange  rtorj  ia  told  of  him  in  Mrs  Calder- 
wood  of  Poltoo*8  account  of  her  Journey  in  Holland  (CoUnen  ColUeUcnt),  *  Salton,*  she 
aajs, '  oonld  not  endue  the  smoke  of  toback,  and  aa  he  was  in  a  night-scoot  [in  Holland]  • 
the  skipper  and  he  fell  ont  about  his  forbidding  him  to  smoke.  Salton,  finding  he  oonld  not 
hinder  Um,  went  np  and  sat  on  the  xidge  of  the  boat,  which  bows  like  an  arefa.  The 
akipper  was  so  oontenUons  that  he  followed  him,  and  on  whateTsr  side  Salton  sat,  he  put 
his  pipe  in  the  cheek  next  him,  and  whiffed  in  his  face.  SUton  went  down  soToral  times 
and  bronght  np  stonea  in  his  pocket  from  the  ballast,  and  slipped  them  into  the  skipper*8 
pocket  that  waa  next  the  water,  and  when  he  fbnnd  he  had  leadened  him  as  mnch  as  would 
sink  him,  he  gives  him  a  shove,  so  that  over  he  hirsled.  The  boat  went  on,  and  Salton 
came  down  among  the  rest  of  the  pawengm,  who  probably  were  asleep^  and  fell  asleep 
amoDg  the  rest.  In  a  little  time,  bump  came  the  scoot  agunst  the  side,  on  which  they  all 
damned  the  akipper;  but,  behold,  when  they  called,  there  waa  no  skipper;  which  would 
breed  no  great  amazement  hi  a  Dutch  company,' 
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ie99.  The  Privy  Council  issued  a  proclamation^  adverting  to  the  non- 
execution  of  the  laws  for  the  poor  during  the  time  of  the  scarcity, 
hut  intimating  that  better  arrangements  were  rendered  posaihle 
by  the  plentiful  harvest  just  realised.  The  plan  ordered  to  be 
adopted  was  to  build  correction-houses  at  Edinburgh^  Dumfries, 
Ayr,  Glasgow,  Stirling,  Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen^  and  Inverness, 
each  for  the  county  connected  with  the  burgh^  into  which  the 
poor  should  be  received:  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  other 
counties.  The  poor  were  to  be  confined  to  the  districts  in  which 
they  had  had  residence  for  the  last  three  years.  It  was  ordained  of 
each  correction-house^  that  it  should  have '  a  large  dose  sufficiently 
enclosed  for  keeping  the  said  poor  people,  that  they  be  not 
necessitat  to  be  always  within  doors  to  the  hurt  and  hazard  of 
their  health.'  And  the  magistrates  of  the  burghs  were  com- 
manded to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  raising  these  panper- 
receptacles  under  heavy  penalties.^ 

Not.  91  It  was  customary  for  the  Lords  of  Privy  Council  to  grant 
exclusive  right  to  print  and  vend  books  for  certain  terms — ^being 
all  that  then  existed  as  equivalent  to  our  modem  idea  of  copy- 
right. Most  generally,  this  right  was  given  to  booksellers  and 
printers,  and  bore  reference  rather  to  the  mercantile  venture 
involved  in  the  expense  of  producing  the  book,  than  to  any  idea 
of  a  reward  for  authorcraft.  Quite  in  conformity  with  this 
old  view  of  literary  rights,  the  Council  now  conferred  on  George 
Mossman,  stationer  in  Edinburgh,  'warrant  to  print  and  sell 
the  works  of  the  learned  Mr  George  Buchanan,  in  ane  volume 
in  folio,  or  by  parts  in  lesser  volumes,'  and  discharged  '  all  others 
to  print,  import,  or  sell,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  said  Mr 
George  his  works  in  any  volume  or  character,  for  the  space  of 
nineteen  years.' 

In  conformity  with  the  same  view  of  copyright,  another 
Edinburgh  stationer,  who,  in  1684,  had  obtained  a  nineteen  years' 
title  to  print  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  Institutes  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland,  soon  after  this  day  was  favoured  with  a  renewal  of  the 
privilege,  on  his  contemplating  a  second  edition. 

Robert  Sanders,  printer  in  Glasgow,  had  printed  a  lai^e  impres- 
sion of  a  small  book,  entitled  Merchandising  Spiritualised^  or  the 
Christian  Merchant  Trading  to  Heaven,  by  Mr  James  Clark, 
minister  at  Glasgow ;  which,  in  Sanders's  opinion,  was  calculated 

^  Privy  Council  Record. 
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to  be  'of  excelleiit  use  to  good  people  of  all  ranks  and  degrees/  iw9. 
For  his  encouragement  in  the  undertaking,  he  petitioned  the 
Privy  Council  (July  13,  1703)  for  an  exdusive  right  of  publishing 
the  book;  and  he  was  fortified  in  his  claim  by  a  letter  from  the 
author,  as  well  as  a '  testificat  from  Mr  James  Woodrow,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Glasgow,  anent  the  soundness  of  the  said 
book.'  The  Council,  taking  all  these  things  into  account,  gave 
Sanders  a  licence  equivalent  to  copyright  for  nineteen  yeara.^ 

The  abundant  harvest  of  1699  was  acknowledged  by  a  general  kot.  so. 
thanksgiving.  But,  that  the  people  might  not  be  too  happy  on 
the  occasion,  the  king,  in  the  proclamation  for  this  observance, 
was  made  to  acknowledge  that  the  late  famine  and  heavy  mortality 
had  been  a  just  retribution  of  the  Almighty  for  the  sins  of  the 
people;  as  likewise  had  been  'several  other  judgments,  specially 
the  frustrating  the  endeavours  that  have  been  made  for  advancing 
the  trade  of  this  nation.'  [The  royal  councillors  were  too  good 
Christians,  or  too  polite  towards  their  master,  to  insinuate  as  a 
secular  cause  the  subserviency  of  the  king  to  English  merchants 
jealous  of  Scottish  rivalry.]  For  these  reasons,  he  said,  it  was 
proper,  on  the  same  day,  that  there  be  solemn  and  fervent  prayers 
to  God,  entreating  him  to  look  mercifully  on  the  sins  of  the  people, 
and  remove  these,  'the  procuring  causes  of  all  afflictions,'  and 
permit  that '  we  may  no  more  abuse  his  goodness  into  wantonness 
and  forgetfhlness.' 

The  people  of  Scotland  were  poor,  and  lived  in  the  most  sparing 
manner.  When  they  made  an  honourable  attempt  to  extend  their 
industry,  that  they  might  live  a  little  better,  their  sovereign  per- 
mitted the  English  to  '  frustrate  the  endeavour.'  He  then  told 
them  to  humble  themselves  for  the  sins  which  had  procured  their 
afflictions,  and  reproached  them  with  a  luxury  which  they  had 
never  enjoyed.  The  whole  affitir  reminds  one  of  the  rebuke 
administered  by  Father  Paul  to  the  starved  porter  in  The  Duenna : 
'  Ye  eat,  and  swiU,  and  drink,  and  gormandise,'  &c. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  the  harvest,  universally  dio.ii. 
acknowledged  a  fortnight  before  by  solemn  religious  rites,  there 
was  already  some  alarm  beginning  to  arise  about  the  fiiture,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  very  natural  movements  observed  among 
possessors  of  and  dealers  in  grain,  for  reserving  the  stock  against 

'  Privy  Council  Record. 
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UNb  eYentual  demands.  There  now^  thereforOi  appeared  a  prodamation 
farbidding  export  and  encouraging  import^  the  latter  nteg  being 
'for  the  more  eflbctnal  disappointing  of  the  ill  practices  of 
forestallers  and  regraters.'  ^ 

mo.?.  We  have  at  this  time  a  corions  illnstration  of  the  downesB 
of  all  travelling  in  Scotland^  in  a  petition  of  Bobert  Irvine 
of  Corinhangh  to  the  Privy  Conncil.  He  had  been  cited  to 
appear  as  a  witness  by  a  particular  day^  in  the  case  of  Dame 
Maigory  Seton^  relict  of  Lewis  Viscount  of  Frendraught,  but  he 
did  not  arrive  till  the  day  after^  having  been  'foUy  eight  days 
upon  the  journey  that  he  usually  made  in  three/  in  consequence 
of  the  unseasonaUeness  of  the  weather^  by  which  even  the  post 
had  been  obstructed.  The  denunciation  against  him  for  non- 
appearance was  discharged.' 

jAjr!  A  case  of  a  singular  character  was  brought  before  the  Court  ctf 
Justiciary.  In  the  preceding  July,  a  boy  named  John  Douglas^ 
son  of  Douglas  of  Domock,  attending  the  sdiool  of  Mo&t,  was 
chastised  by  his  teacher^  Mr  Bobert  Carmichael^  with  such 
extreme  severity  that  he  died  on  the  spot.  The  master  is  described 
in  the  indictment  as  beating  and  dragging  the  boy,  and  giving 
him  three  lashings  without  intermission,  so  that  when  '  let  down ' 
for  the  third  time,  he  '  could  only  weakly  struggle  along  to  his 
seat,  and  never  spoke  more,  but  breathed  out  his  last,  and  was 
carried  dying,  if  not  dead,  out  of  the  school.'  Carmichad  fled, 
and  kept  out  of  sight  for  some  weeks,  ^but  by  the  providence  of 
Grod  was  discovered  and  seized.' 

'  The  Lords  decerned  the  said  Mr  Bobert  to  be  taken  from  the 
Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  by  the  hangman  under  a  sure  guard  to  the 
middle  of  the  Landmarket,  and  there  lashed  by  seven  severe 
stripes  j  then  to  be  carried  down  to  the  Cross,  and  there  severely 
lashed  by  six  sharp  stripes;  and  then  to  be  carried  to  the  Fountain 
Well,  to  be  severely  lashed  by  five  stripes ;  and  then  to  be  carried 
back  by  the  hangman  to  the  Tolbooth.  Likeas,  the  Lords  banish 
the  said  Mr  Bobert  forth  of  this  kingdom,  never  to  return  thereto 
under  all  highest  pains.'  * 

Bobert  Carmichael  was  perhaps  only  unfortunate  in  some  con- 
stitutional weakness  of  his  victim.     An  energetic  use  of  the  lash 

*  Privy  Counca  Record.  ■  Ibid. 

*  Critni'Md  Proceedingt,  MS.  Ant  Soc. 
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was  the  raloj  not  the  ezoeptioDj  in  the  old  tdkoo^nay,  even  down  ifoo. 
to  times  of  which  mi^y  living  persona  may  well  say,  'qnsBqne 
miaerrima  vidij  et  quorum  pars  magna  fni/  In  the  High  School 
of  Edinburgh  about  1790,  one  of  the  masters  (Nicol)  occasionaUy 
had  twelve  dunces  to  whip  at  once,  ranking  them  up  in  a  row  for 
the  purpose.  When  all  was  readyj  he  would  send  a  polite  message 
to  his  colleague,  Mr  Cmikshanki '  to  come  and  hear  his  organ.^ 
Cruikshank  having  come,  Mr  Nicol  would  proceed  to  administer 
a  rapid  cursory  flagellation  along  and  up  and  down  the  row,  pro- 
ducing a  variety  of  notes  from  the  patients,  which,  if  he  had  been 
more  of  a  scientific  musidani  he  might  have  probably  called  a 
bravura.  Mr  Cruikshank  was  sure  to  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  inviting  Mr  Nicol  to  a  similar  treat 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  persona  at  this  time  in  Scotland —  jur. 
one  of  the  few,  moreover,  known  out  of  his  own  country,  or  des- 
tined to  be  remembered  in  a  future  age^was  Dr  Archibald  Fitcaim. 
He  practised  as  a  physician  in  Edinburgh,  without  an  equal  in 
reputation ;  but  he  was  also  noted  as  a  man  of  bright  general  talents, 
and  of  great  wit  and  pleasantry.  His  habits  were  convivial,  after 
the  manner  of  his  time,  or  beyond  it ;  and  his  professional  Delphi 
was  a  darkling  tavern  in  the  Parliament  Close,  which  he  called  the 
Gxeping  OfSce  {Latinik,  '  Greppa'),  by  reason  of  the  necessity  of 
groping  in  order  to  get  into  it.  Here,  in  addition  to  aU  difficulties 
of  access,  his  patients  must  have  found  it  a  somewhat  critical 
matter  to  catch  him  at  a  happy  moment,  if  it  was  true,  as  alleged, 
that  he  would  sometimes  be  drunk  twice  a  day.  It  is  also  told  of 
him  that,  having  given  an  order  at  home,  that  when  detained  over- 
night at  this  same  Greping  Office,  he  should  have  a  dean  shirt  sent 
to  him  by  a  servant  next  morning,  the  rule  was  on  one  occasion 
observed  till  the  number  of  dean  shirts  amounted  to  «M7,  all  of 
which  he  had  duly  put  on ;  but,  behold,  when  he  finally  re-emerged 
and  made  his  way  home,  the  whole  were  found  upon  him,  one 
above  the  other !  Perhaps  these  are  exaggerations,  shewing  no 
more  than  that  the  habits  of  the  dever  doctor  were  such  as  to 
have  excited  the  popular  imagination.  It  was  a  matter  of  more 
serious  moment,  that  Pitcaim  was  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  the 
Presbyterian  polity  and  the  logic  of  the  Calvinistic  faith — ^being 
for  this  reason  popularly  labelled  as  an  atheist — and  that,  in 
natural  connection  with  this  frame  of  opinion,  he  was  no  admirer 
of  the  happy  revolution  government. 

He  had,  about  this  time,  written  a  letter  to  his  Mend,  Dr  Robert 
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iTM  Gray,  in  London ;  and  Captain  Brace,  a  penon  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  Ihike  of  Hamilton,  had  sent  it  to  its  destination 
under  a  corer.    It  fell,  in  London,  into  the  hands  of  the  Scottish 


Secretary,  Seafield,  who  immediately  returned  it  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  Ediuhui^h,  as  one  of  a  dangerous  character  towards 
the  government.  The  Lord  Chancellor  immediately  cansed  Dr 
Fitcairn  and  Captain  Sroce  to  he  apprehended  and  put  into  the 
Tolbooth,  each  in  a  room  by  himself.  On  the  letter  being 
immediately  after  read  to  the  Privy  Council  (January  16),  they 
entirely  approved  of  what  had  been  done,  and  gave  orders  for  a 
criminal  process  being  instituted  before  them  against  the  two 
gentlemen. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  Pitcaim  was  brought  before  the  Council 
on  a  charge  of  contravening  various  statutes  against  leaaing-making 
— ^tbat  is,  venting  and  circulating  reproaches  and  false  reports 
against  the  government.  He  was  accused  of  having,  on  a  certain 
day  in  December,  written  a  letter  to  Dr  Gray  in  reference  to  an 
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address  which  was  in  course  of  signature  regarding  the  meeting  of  noo. 
parliament  Tbis^  he  said,  was  going  on  unanimously  throughout 
the  nation^  only  a  few  courtiers  and  Presbyterian  ministers  oppos- 
ing it,  and  that  in  vain ;  '  twice  ao  many  have  signed  since  the 
prcxdamation  anent  petitioning  as  signed  it  befora'  '  He  bids 
him  [Dr  Gray]  take  notice  that  there  is  one  sent  to  court,  with  a 
title  different,  to  beguile  the  elect  of  the  court,  if  it  were  possible.' 
'  And  all  the  corporations  and  all  the  gentlemen  have  signed  the 
address,  and  himself  among  the  rest ;  and  it  is  now  a  National 
Covenant,  and,  by  Jove,  it  would  produce  a  national  and  universal 

;  to  which  he  adds  that  he  is  thinking  after  a  lazy  way  to 

reprint  his  papers,  but  hopes  there  shall  be  news  ere  they  are 
printed,  and  that  he  is  calculating  the  force  of  the  musculi 
abdominii  in  digesting  meat,  and  is  sure  they  can  do  it,  une  belle 
affaire! 

In  the  letters  of  charge  brought  forward  by  the  Lord  Advocate, 
it  was  alleged  that  there  were  here  as  many  falsehoods  as  state- 
ments, and  the  object  of  the  whole  to  throw  discredit  on  the 
government  was  manifest.  One  of  his  allegations  was  the  more 
offisnsive  as  he  had  sought  to  confirm  it '  by  swearing  profanely  as. 
a  pagan,  and  not  as  a  Christian,  *^  by  Jove,  it  will  produce  a 

national  and  universal }^  which  blank  cannot  be  construed  to 

have  a  less  import  than  a  national  and  universal  overturning.' 
Seeing  it  clearly  evidenced  that  he  had  '  foolishly  and  wickedly 
meddled  in  the  affairs  of  his  majesty  and  his  estate,  he  ought  to 
be  severely  punished  in  his  person  and  goods,  to  the  terror  of 
others  to  do  the  like  in  time  coming/ 

Dr  Pitcaim,  knowing  well  the  kind  of  men  he  had  to  deal  with, 
made  no  attempt  at  defence ;  neither  did  he  utter  any  complaint 
as  to  the  violation  of  his  private  correspondence.  He  pleaded  that 
he  had  written  in  his  cups  with  no  evil  design  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  threw  himself  entirely  on  the  mercy  of  the  Council. 
His  submission  was  accepted,  and  he  got  off  with  a  reprimand 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  after  giving  bond  with  his  friend  Sir 
Archibald  Stevenson,  under  two  hundred  pounds  sterling,  to  live 
peaceably  under  the  government,  and  consult  and  contrive  nothing 
against  it^ 

This  is  the  date  of  a  conflagration  in  Edinburgh,  which  made  Fn.  i. 
a  great  impression  at  the  time,  and  was  long  remembered    It 

*  PriTj  Council  Reoord. 

VOL,  m.  o 
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1700.  broke  out  in  one  of  the  densest  parts  of  the  dty,  in  a  building 
between  the  Cowgate  and  Parliament  Close,  about  ten  o^dodL 
of  a  Saturday  night.  Here,  in  those  days,  lived  men  of  no  small 
importance.  We  are  told  that  the  fire  commenced  in  a  closet  of 
the  house  of  Mr  John  Buchan,  being  that  below  the  residence  of 
Lord  Crossrig,  one  of  the  judges.  Fart  of  his  lordship's  £Bunily 
was  in  bed,  and  he  was  himself  retiring,  when  the  alarm  was 
given,  and  he  and  his  &mily  were  obliged  to  escape  without 
their  clothes.  'Crossrig,  naked,  with  a  child  under  his  oxter 
[armpit],  happing  for  his  life,'  is  cited  as  one  of  the  sad  sights 
of  the  night.  '  When  people  were  sent  into  his  closet  to  hdp 
out  with  his  cabinet  and  papers,  the  smoke  was  so  thick  that 
they  only  got  out  a  small  cabinet  with  great  difficulty.  Albeit 
his  papers  were  lying  about  the  floor,  or  hung  about  the  walls  of 
his  closet  in  pocks,  yet  they  durst  not  stay  to  gather  them  up  or 
take  them  «...  so  that  that  cabinet,  and  his  servant  [cleric]  *8 
lettron  [desk],  which  stood  near  the  door  of  the  lodging,  with 
some  few  other  things,  was  all  that  was  saved,  and  the  rest,  even 
to  his  lordship's  wearing-clothes,  were  burnt.'  ^  According  to  an 
%  eye-witness,  the  fire  continued  to  bum  all  night  and  till  ten 

o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  'with  the  greatest  frayor  and 
vehemency  that  ever  I  saw  a  fire  do,  notwithstanding  that  I  saw 
London  burn."  'The  flames  were  so  terrible,  that  none  durst 
come  near  to  quench  it  It  was  a  very  great  wind,  which  blew 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  with  the  sparks  that  came  from  the  fire, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  through  the  whole  city,  but  as  it 
had  been  showers  of  sparks,  like  showers  of  snow,  they  were  so 
thick.' » 

^  There  are  burnt,  by  the  easiest  computation,  between  three  and 
four  hundred  families ;  the  pride  of  Edinburgh  is  sunk ;  firom  the 
Cowgate  to  the  High  Street,  all  is  burnt,  and  hardly  one  stone 
left  upon  another.  The  Commissioner,  the  President  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  [Sir  Hugh  Dal- 
rymple],  the  Bank  [of  Scotland],  most  of  the  lords,  lawyers,  and 
clei^ks  were  burnt,  besides  many  poor  families.  The  Parliament 
House  very  nearly  [narrowly]  escaped;  all  registers  confounded 
[the  public  registers  being  kept  there] ;  clerks'  chambers  and 
processes  in  such  a  confusion,  that  the  lords  and  officers  of  state 
are  just  now  met  in  Ross's  tavern,  in  order  to  adjourn  the  session 

>  Ad.  Pari  z.  284. 

'  Letter  of  Mr  Duncan  Forbes  of  Cnlloden  (father  of  the  President).     CMfden  Papen, 

*  Memoin  of  Eluabeth  WeaL    Edinbm^gh,  1 7dd. 
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by  reason  of  the  disorder.     Few  people  are  lost^  if  any  at  all ;  but  itoo. 
there  was  neither  heart  nor  hand  left  among  them  for  saving  firom 
the  fire^  nor  a  drop  of  water  in  the  cisterns.    Twenty  thousand 
hands  flitting  [removing]]  their  trashy  they  knew  not  where^  and 
hardly  twenty  at  work.     Many  rueful  spectacles,  &c.'  * 

The  Town  Council  recorded  their  sense  of  this  calamity  as  a 
'  fearful  #ebuke  of  God/  and  the  Bev.  Mr  WilUson  of  Dundee 
did  not  omit  to  improve  the  occasion.  'In  Edinburgh,'  says 
he,  'where  Sabbath-breaking  very  much  abounded,  the  fairest 
and  stateliest  of  its  buildings,  in  the  Parliament  Close  and  about 
it  (to  which  scarce  any  in  Britain  were  comparable),  were  on 
the  fourth  of  February  (being  the  Lord's  Day),  burnt  down  and 
laid  in  ashes  and  ruins  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  terror  of  the  sorrowful  inhabitants,  whereof  I  myself  was 
an  eye-witness.  So  great  was  the  terror  and  confusion  of  that 
Lord's  Day,  that  the  people  of  the  city  were  in  no  case  to  attend 
any  sermon  or  public  worship  upon  it,  though  there  was  a  great 
number  of  worthy  ministers  convened  in  the  place  (beside  the 
reverend  ministers  of  the  city)  ready  to  have  prayed  with  or 
preached  to  the  people  on  that  sad  occasion,  for  the  General 
Assembly  was  sitting  there  at  the  time.  However,  the  Lord 
himself,  by  that  silent  Sabbath,  did  loudly  preach  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,'  &c.* 

Some  of  the  houses  burnt  on  this  occasion,  forming  part  of  the 
Parliament  Square,  were  of  the  extraordinary  altitude  of  fourteen 
storieS)  six  or  seven  of  which,  however,  were  below  the  level  of 
the  ground  on  the  north  side.  These  had  been  built  about  twenty 
years  before  by  Thomas  Robertson,  brewer,  a  thriving  citizen, 
who  is  described  in  his  epitaph  in  the  Greyfriars'  churchyard 
as  *  remarkable  for  piety  towards  God,  loyalty  towards  his  prince, 
love  to  his  country,  and  civility  towards  all  persons;'  while  he 
was  also,  by  these  structures,  'urbis  exornator,  si  non  conditor.'* 
But  Robertson,  as  youngest  bailie,  had  given  the  Covenant  out  of 
his  hand  to  be  burnt  at  the  Cross  in  1661 ;  and  'now  God  in  his 
providence  hath  sent  a  burning  among  his  lands,  so  that  that 
which  was  eleven  years  a-building,  was  not  six  hours  of  burning. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  a  good  man,  and  lamented  to  his 
death  the  burning  of  the  Covenant ;  he  was  also  very  helpful  to 
the  Lord's  prisoners  during  the  late  persecution.'  * 

'  D.  Forbes*s  Letter,  ut  mprcu 

*  TreatUe  <m  the  8anet\/leaiion  of  the  Lord^i  Day, 

*  MutkDd*s  Hiitory  of  Edinburgh,  p.  202.  *  Elizabeth  Wett 
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vot.  There  being  no  insorance  against  fire  in  those  days,  the  heirs 
of  Robertson  were  reduced  from  comparative  affiuence  to  poverty, 
and  the  head  of  the  family  was  glad  to  accept  the  situation  of  a 
captain  in  the  city  guard,  and  at  last  was  made  a  pensioner  apoo 
the  city's  charge.^ 

Amongst  the  burnt  out  has  been  mentioned  the  Bank  of 
Scotland.  'The  directors  and  others  concerned  did  i|^th  great 
care  and  diligence  carry  off  all  the  cash,  bank-notes,  booksi,  and 
papers  in  the  office ;  being  assisted  by  a  party  of  soldiers  brought 
from  the  Castle  by  the  Earl  of  Leven,  then  governor  thereof, 
and  governor  of  the  bank,  who,  with  the  Lord  Ruthven,  then  a 
director,  stood  all  the  night  directing  and  supporting  the  soldiers, 
in  keeping  the  stair  and  passage  from  being  overcrowded.  But 
the  Company  lost  their  lodging  and  whole  furniture  in  if 

Lord  Crossrig,  who  suffered  so  much  by  this  fire,  tells  us  in  his 
Diary,  that  in  the  late  evil  times — ^that  is,  before  the  Revolution — 
he  had  been  a  member  of  a  society  that  met  every  Monday  after- 
noon '  for  prayer  and  conference.'  Since  their  deliverance,  such 
societies  had  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  profanity  went  on  increasing 
till  it  came  to  a  great  height.  Hearing  that  there  were  societies 
setting  up  in  England  '  for  reformation  of  manners,'  and  falling  in 
with  a  book  that  gave  an  account  of  them,  he  bethought  him  how 
desirable  it  was  that  something  of  the  sort  should  be  attempted  in 
Edinburgh,  and  spoke  to  several  friends  on  the  subject.  There 
was,  consequently,  a  meeting  at  his  house  in  November  1699,  at 
which  were  present  Mr  Francis  Grant  (subsequently  Lord  Cullen) ; 
Mr  Matthew  Sinclair ;  Mr  William  Brodie,  advocate ;  Mr 
Alexander  Dundas,  physician,  and  some  other  persons,  who  then 
determined  to  form  themselves  into  such  a  society,  under  sanction 
of  some  of  the  clergy.  The  schedule  of  rules  for  tins  fiutemity 
was  signed  on  the  night  when  the  fire  happened. 

'This,'  says  Crossrig,  *  is  a  thing  I  remark  as  notable,  which 
presently  was  a  rebuke  to  some  of  us  for  some  fault  in  our  solemn 
engagement  there,  and  probably  Satan  blew  that  coal  to  witness 
his  indignation  at  a  society  designedly  entered  into  in  oppoaition 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Darkness,  and  in  hopes  that  such  an  occurrence 
should  dash  our  society  in  its  infancy,  and  discourage  us  to 
proceed  therein.  However,  blessed  be  our  God,  all  who  then 
met  have  continued  steadfast  ever  since  ....  and  we  have  had 
many  meetings  since  that  time,  even  during  the  three  months 

>  CoUnat  OoOecUoM. 

*  ffittorical  Aeoomi  of  ike  Bank  ofSeUkmd,  4to,  p.  S. 
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that  I  lived  at  the  Earl  of  Winton's  lodgiDg  in  the  Canongate.  i7m. 
....  Likeas^  there  are  several  other  societies  of  the  same  nature 
set  up  in  this  city.'  ^ 

The  burning  out  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  was  not  more  than  fbb. 
twenty  days  past^  when  a  trouble  of  a  different  kind  fell  upon  it. 
'  One  Thomas  M'Gie^  who  was  bred  a  scholar,  but  poor,  of  a  good 
genius  and  ready  wit,  of  an  aspiring  temper,  and  desirous  to 
make  an  appearance  in  the  world,  but  wanting  a  fund  convenient 
for  his  purpose,  was  tempted  to  try  his  hand  upon  bank-note& 
At  this  time  all  the  five  kinds  of  notes — namely,  £100,  £50,  £20, 
£10,  and  £5 — were  engraven  in  one  and  the  same  character.  He, 
by  artful  razing,  altered  the  word  five  in  theylve-pound  note,  and 
made  it  fifty.  But  good  providence  discovered  the  villainy  before 
he  had  done  any  great  damage,  by  means  of  the  check-book  and 
a  record  kept  in  the  office;  and  the  rogue  was  forced  to  fly 
abroad.  The  check-book  and  record  are  so  excellently  adapted  to 
one  another,  and  well  contrived ;  and  the  keeping  them  right,  and 
applying  thereof,  is  so  easy,  that  no  forgery  or  falsehood  of  notes 
can  be  imposed  upon  the  bank  for  any  sum  of  moment,  before  it 
is  discovered.  After  discovering  this  cheat  of  M'Gie,  the  company 
caused  engrave  new  copper-plates  for  all  their  notes,  each  of  a 
different  character,  adding  several  other  checks;  so  that  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  man  to  renew  M'Oie's  villainy.' ' 

The  glass-work  at  Leith  made  a  great  complaint  regarding  the  rm. 
ruinous  practice  pursued  by  the  work  at  Newcastle,  of  sending 
great  quantities  of  their  goods  into  Scotland.  The  English 
makers  had  lately  landed  at  Montrose  no  less  than  two  thousand 
six  hundred  dozen  of  bottles,  'which  will  overstock  the  whole 
country  with  the  commodity.'  On  their  petition,  the  Lords  of 
the  Privy  Council  empowered  the  Leith  Olass  Company  to  send 
out  officers  to  seize  any  such  English  bottles  and  bring  them  in 
for  his  majesty's  use.' 

Tie  ill-reputed  governments  of  the  last  two  reigns  put  down  mab.  ii. 
unlicensed  worship  among  the  Presbyterians,  on  the  ground  that 
the'  conventicles    were    schools    of  disaffection.     The    present 
government  acted  upon  precisely  the  same  principle,  in  crushing 
attempts  at  the  establishment  of  Episcopal  meeting-houses.    The 

*  Diary  of  David  ffume  of  Cromigt  p.  69.        '  Accwmi  of  Bank  ^f  ScoUand^  p.  7. 

*  PriTy  (Totmcil  Record. 
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1700.  commission  of  the  General  Assembly  at  this  time  represented  to 
the  Privy  Conndl  that  the  parishes  of  Eyemouth^  Ayton,  and 
Coldingbam^  were  Wery  mnch  disturbed  by  the  setting  up  of 
Episcopal  meeting-houses,  whereby  the  people  are  withdrawn 
from  their  duty  to  his  majesty,  and  all  good  order  of  the 
church  violat.'  On  the  petition  of  the  presbytery  of  Chimside, 
backed  by  the  Assembly  Commission,  the  Privy  Council  ordained 
that  the  sherifiP  shut  up  all  these  meeting-houses,  and  re- 
commended the  Lord  Advocate  to  'prosecute  the  pretended 
ministers  preaching  at  the  said  meeting-houses,  not  qualified 
according  to  law,  and  thereby  not  having  the  protection  of  the 
government/  * 

This  policy  seems  to  have  been  effectual  for  its  object,  for 
in  the  statistical  account  of  Coldingham,  drawn  up  near  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  minister  reports  that 
there  were  no  Episcopalians  in  his  parish.  It  is  but  one  of 
many  facts  which  might  be  adduced  in  opposition  to  the 
popular  doctrine,  that  persecution  is  powerless  against  religious 
conviction. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  serious  and  the  many  calamitous 
things  affecting  Scotland,  there  was  an  under-current  of  pleasan- 
tries and  jocularities,  of  which  we  are  here  and  there  fortunate 
enough  to  get  a  glimpse,  ^or  example — ^in  Aberdeen,  near  the 
gate  of  the  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Enrol,  there  looms  out  upon 
our  view  a  little  cozy  tavern,  kept  by  one  Peter  Butter,  mudi 
firequented  of  students  in  Marischal  College  and  the  dependents 
of  the  magnate  here  named.  The  former  called  it  the  CoUegwm 
Buiiereme,  as  affecting  to  consider  it  a  sort  of  university 
supplementary  to,  and  necessary  for  the  completion  of,  the 
daylight  one  which  their  friends  understood  them  to  be 
attending.  Here  drinking  was  study,  and  proficiency  therein 
gave  the  title  to  degreea  Even  for  admission,  there  was  a 
theme  required,  which  consisted  in  drinking  a  particular  glass 
to  every  friend  and  acquaintance  one  had  in  the  world,  with 
one  more.  Without  these  possibly  thirty-nine  or  more  artides 
being  duly  and  unreservedly  swallowed,  the  candidate  was 
relentlessly  excluded.  On  being  accepted,  a  wreath  was  con- 
ferred, and   Master   James   Hay,  by  virtue   of   the   authority 


'  Aa  to  the  troubles  from  the  Coldingham  meeting-honae,  see  under  March  24,  1694. 
*  Prify  Conncil  Record. 
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resting  in  him  under  the  rules  of  the  fonndaUon,  addressed  the  im 
neophyte : 

Potestatem  do  tibique 
Compotandi  bibendique, 
Ac  Bumma  pocnla  implendi, 
Et  hanstas  exhauriendi, 
Cojusve  sint  capacitatis, 
E  TOtnndis  ant  qaadratis. 
In  signnm  nt  mannmittaris^ 
Adornet  caput  hie  galerus, 
Qaod  tibi  felix  sit  faustumqne, 
Obnixe  comprecor  mnltumqne. 

There   were   theses,   too,    on   suitably    conviYial   ideas— as,   for 
example : 

'Gainst  any  man  of  sense, 

Asserimtu  ex  pacto^ 
Upon  his  own  expense, 
Quod  vere  dcUur  ens 

Potabile  de  facto,  . 


•  •  • 


If  yon  expect  degrees, 

Drink  off  yonr  cup  and  fill. 

We  're  not  for  what  yon  please : 

Onr  absolate  decrees 

Admit  of  no  free-wilL  .... 

The  longer  we  do  sit, 

The  more  we  hate  all  qnarrels, 
(Let  none  his  quarters  flit), 
The  moje  we  do  admit 

Of  vaeuum  in  barrels.     &a 


Or  else : 


9or  to  find  ont  a  parallaxis 

We'll  not  onr  minds  appfy, 
Save  what  a  toast  in  Gorbreed'  makes  ns; 
Whether  the  moon  moves  on  her  axis. 

Ask  Black  and  Gregory.* 

That  bodies  are  d  parte  reiy 

To  hold  we  think  it  meetest ; 
Some  cold,  some  hot,  some  moist,  some  dry, 
Though  all  of  them  ye  taste  and  try, 

The  fluid  is  the  sweetest. 

*  A  qmiigh  or  drinkixig-cnp.  . 

«  Alluding  to  a  controveny  between  two  of  the  Aberdeen  pit)fe«on  on  a  qneetion  wlucli 

w«  kayo  leen  itriTed  in  great  fenronr  in  our  own  day. 
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itool  Pod  9extaim  iemi  hmra 

At  night,  no  fHend  reftiaes 
To  come  lainre  ora; 
£tt  mdior  quam  Aurard^ 
And  fitter  for  the  Mmes,  Ae, 

A  diploma  conferred  upon  George  Dorward^  doubtless  not 
without  very  grave  consideration  of  his  pretensions  to  the  hononr^ 
is  couched  in  much  the  same  strain  as  the  theses : 

To  all  and  mindry  who  shall  see  this. 

Whatever  his  station  or  degree  is, 

We,  Masters  of  the  Buttery  College, 

Bend  greeting,  and  to  give  them  knowledge, 

That  George  Darward,  prceteniium  laAoVy 

Did  study  at  our  Alma  Maier 

Some  years,  and  hated  foolish  projects, 

But  stiffly  studied  liquid  logics ; 

And  now  he 's  as  wdl  skilled  in  liquor 

As  any  one  that  hlaws  a  hicker ; 

For  he  can  make  our  college  theme 

A  syllogism  or  enthymeme 

Since  now  we  have  him  manumitted. 

In  arts  and  sciences  well  fitted, 

To  recommend  him  we  incline 

To  all  besouth  and  north  the  line. 

To  black  and  white,  though  they  live  as  ikr 

As  Cape  Oood-Hope  and  Madagascar, 

Him  to  advance,  because  he  is 

Juvenu  boncB  indoHs^  &c. 

We  have^  however^  no  specimen  of  the  wit  of  this  fluid  university 
that  strikes  us  as  equal  to  a  Caialogw  Librorum  in  BibUothecd 
Buiterensi ;  to  all  external  appearance,  a  dry  list  of  learned  boolu|y 
while  in  reality  comprehendinj|(  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  a 
tavern.  It  is  formally  divided  into  '  Books  in  large  folio/  '  Books 
in  lesser  folio/  '  Books  in  quarto/  '  Books  in  octavo/  and  '  Lesser 
Volumes/  just  as  we  might  suppose  the  university  catalogue  to 
have  been.  Amongst  the  works  included  are:  'Maximilian 
Malt-kist  de  principiis  liquidorum — Kircherus  Kettles  de  eodem 
themate — Bucket's  Hydrostaticks — Opera  Bibuli  Barrelli^  ubi  de 
oonservatione  liquoris^  et  de  vacuo,  problematice  disputatur — 
Constantinus  Chopinus  de  philosophicis  bibendi  legibus,  in  usum 
Principalis,  curft  Gheorgii  Leith  [described  in  a  note  as  a  parti- 
cularly assiduous  pupil  of  the  college]  12  torn. — Compendium  ejus^ 
for  weaker  capacities — Barnabius  Beer-glass,  de  lavando  gutture 
— Manuale  Gideonis  Gill,  de  Syllogismis  concludentibus — Findlay 
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Fireside,  de  circulari  pociilorum  motn/  &e.  One  may  faintly  iroo. 
imagine  how  all  this  light-headed  nonsense  wonld  please  S^ 
Pitcairn^  as  he  sat  regaling  himself  in  the  Oreping  Office^  and 
how  the  serious  people  would  shake  their  heads  at  it  when  they 
perused  it  at  full  lengthy  a  few  years  afterwards^  in  Watson's 
Collection  of  Scots  Poems. 

The  commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly^  considering  the  joitii. 
impending  danger  of  a  late  harvest  and  consequent  scarcity,  and 
the  other  distresses  of  the  country,  called  for  the  29th  day  of 
August  being  solemnised  by  a  fast  In  the  reasons  for  it,  they 
mention  the  unworthy  repining  at  the  late  providences,  and 
'  that,  under  our  great  penury  and  dearth,  whilst  some  provoked 
QoA  by  their  profase  prodigality,  the  poorest  of  the  people,  who 
suffered  most,  and  who  ought  thereby  to  have  been  amended, 
have  rather  grown  worse  and  worse/ 

•  Duncan  Robertson,  a  younger  son  of  the  deceased  Laird  of 
Struan,  had  fallen  out  of  all  good  terms  with  his  mother,  appa- 
rently in  consequence  of  some  disputes  about  their  respective 
rights.  Gktihering  an  armed  band  of  idle  ruflSans,  he  went  with 
them  to  his  mother's  jointure-lands,  and  laid  them  waste;  he 
went  to  a  '  room'  or  piece  of  land  occupied  by  his  sister  Margaret, 
and  carried  off  all  that  was  upon  it;  he  also  'laid  waste  any 
possession  his  other  sister  Mrs  Janet  had.'  When  a  military 
party,  posted  at  Carie,  came  to  protect  the  ladies,  he  fired  on 
it,  and  afterwards  plainly  avowed  to  the  commander  that  his 
object  was  to  dispossess  his  mother  and  her  tenants.  By  this 
cruel  act.  Lady  Struan  and  her  other  chOdren  had  been  '  reduced 
to  these  straits  and  difficulties,  that  they  had  not  whereupon  to 
Uve.' 

The  Privy  Council  gave  orders  for  the  capture  of  Duncan  Ava.s. 
Robertson,  and  his  being  put  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  and 
kept  there  till  farther  orders.^ 

A  band  of  persons,  usually  called  Egyptians  or  gipsies,  used  not.u. 
to  go  about  the  province  of  Moray  in  armed  fSeushion,  helping 
themselves  freely  to  the  property  of  the  settled  population,  and 
ordinarily  sleeping  in  kilns  near  the  £Eurmhouses.     There  seems 
to  have  been  thirty  of  them  in  all,  men  and  women ;  but  it  was 

^  Pirify  Conndl  Record. 
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1700.  seldom  that  more  than  eight  or  ten  made  their  appearance  in  any 
one  place.  It  was  quite  a  familiar  sights  at  a  fair  or  market  id 
Banff,  Elgin,  Forres,  or  any  other  town  of 
the  district,  to  see  nearly  a  dozen  sturdy 
Egyptians  march  in  with  a  piper  playing 
at  their  head,  their  matchlocks  slung 
behind  them,  and  their  broad-swords  or 
dirks  by  their  sides,  to  mingle  in  the 
crowd,  inspect  the  cattle  shewn  for  sale, 
and  watch  for  bargains  passing  among 
individuals,  in  order  to  learn  who  was  in 
the  way  of  receiving  money.  They  would 
be  viewed  with  no  small  suspicion  and 
dislike  by  the  assembled  rustics  and 
farmers;  but  the  law  was  unable  to  put 
them  entirely  down. 

James  Macpherson,  who  was  understood 
to  be  the  natural  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
the  district  by  a  gipsy  mother,  was  a  oon- 
spicuous  or  leading  man  in  the  band ;  he 
was  a  person  of  goodly  figure  and  great 
strength  and  daring,  always  carrying 
about  with  him — ^how  acquired  we  cannot 
tell — an  example  of  the  two-handed 
swords  of  a  former  age,  besides  other 
weapons.  He  had  a  talent  for  music, 
and  was  a  good  player  on  the  violin.  It 
has  been  stated  that  some  traits  of  a 
generous  nature  occasionally  shone  out 
in  him;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  was 
merely  a  Highland  cateran,  breaking 
houses  and  henroosts,  stealing  horses 
and  cattle,  and  living  recklessly  on  the 
proceeds,  like  the  tribe  with  which  he 
associated. 

Duff,  Laird  of  Braco,  founder  of  the 
honours  and  wealth  of  the  Earls  of  Fife, 
took  a  lead  at  this  time  in  the  public 
affairs  of  his  district.      He  formed  the         Macphtrwn'.  SwonL 

resolution  of  trying  to  give  a  check  to  the  lawless  proceedings  of 
the  Egyptians,  by  bringing  their  leaders  to  justice.  It  required 
some  courage  to  face  such  determined   ruffians  with   arms   in 
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their  hands^  and  he  had  a  fiirther  diflSculiy  in  the  territorial  noo. 
prejudices  of  the  Laird  of  Grants  who  r^arded  some  of  the 
robhers  as  his  tenants,  and  felt  bound,  accordingly,  to  protect 
them  from  any  jurisdiction  besides  his  own.^  This  remark 
bears  particularly  upon  two  named  Peter  and  Donald  Brown, 
who  had  lived  for  half  a  year  at  a  place  closely  adjacent  to 
Castle-Grant,  and  the  former  of  whom  was  regarded  as  captain 
of  the  band. 

Finding  Macpherson,  the  Browns,  and  others  at  the  'Summer's 
£▼6  Fair  in  Keith,  the  stout-hearted  Braco  made  up  his  mind 
to  attack  them.  To  pursue  a  narrative  which  appears  to  be 
authentic :  '  As  soon  as  he  observed  them  in  the  fair,  he  desired 
his  brother-in-law,  Lesmurdie,  to  bring  him  a  dozen  stout  men, 
which  he  did.  They  attacked  the  villains,  who,  as  they  had 
several  of  their  accomplices  with  them,  made  a  desperate 
resistance.  One  of  them  made  a  pass  at  Braco  with  his  hanger, 
intending  to  run  him  through  the  heart;  but  it  slanted  along 
the  outside  of  the  ribs,  and  one  of  his  men  immediately  stabbed 
the  fellow  dead.  They  then  carried  Macpherson  and  [Peter] 
Brown  to  a  house  in  Keith,  and  set  three  or  four  stout  men  to 
guard  them,  not  expecting  any  more  opposition,  as  all  the  rest 
of  the  gang  were  fled.  Braco  and  Lesmurdie  were  sitting  in  an 
upper  room,  concerting  the  commitment  of  their  prisoners,  when 
the  Laird  of  Grant  and  thirty  men  came  calling  for  them,  swearing 
no  Duff  in  Scotland  should  keep  them  from  him.  Braco,  hearing 
the  noise  of  the  Grants,  came  down  stairs,  and  said,  with  seeming 
unconcern  and  humour:  ''That  he  designed  to  have  sent  them 
to  prison ;  but  he  saw  they  were  too  strong  a  party  for  him  to 
contend  with,  and  so  he  must  leave  them;"  but,  without  losing 
a  moment,  he  took  a  turn  through  the  market,  found  other  two 
justices  of  peace,  kept  a  court,  and  assembled  sixty  stout  fellows, 
with  whom  he  retook  the  two  criminak,  and  sent  them  to 
prison.'  * 

*  Akxaader  Doff  was  descended  firom  a  race  of  gentrj  in  Honiyshire->the  Dnffii  of 
MnldaTii— and  it  seems  to  liaTe  been  by  ssTing,  prudence,  and  good  management  tbat  be 
was  enabled  to  iocrease  bis  abare  of  tbe  fiunily  possessions,  and  so  far  adrance  tbe  prospects 
of  bis  bonse,  tbat  it  was  ennobled  in  tbe  next  generation,  and  now  ranka  among  tbe  eigbt 
or  ten  fiunilies  of  bigbest  wealth  in  Scotland.  Tbere  is  a  cbaracteristic  story  abont  Braco 
■onreying  one  day  an  extensiTe  tract  of  country  containing  seversl  tolerable  lairdsbips,  wben, 
seeing  the  booses  in  Tsrions  dfanections  all  gifing  ont  signs  of  being  inbabited  by  tbeir 
raspeetiTe  fiuniliea,  be  said :  *  A*  tbat  reek  sail  come  out  o*  ae  Inm  yet  I*  and  be  made  good 
bis  word  by  ultimately  baying  np  tbe  wbole  of  tbat  district. 

'  Tbe  abore  narration  appeared  in  tbe  DwrfrieM  Jomnud  (newspaper). 
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1700.  James  Macpherson,  the  two  Browns^  and  James  Gordon,  were 
brought  before  the  sheriff  of  Banflbhire  at  Banff,  on  the  7th  of 
November  1700,  charged  with  '  being  habit  and'  repute  Egyptians 
and  vagabonds,  and  keeping  the  markets  in  their  ordinary  manner 
of  thieving  and  purse-cutting ' .  .  .  .  being  guilty  also  of '  master- 
ful bangstrie  and  oppression.'  A  procurator  appeared  on  the 
part  of  the  young  Laird  of  Grant,  demanding  surrender  of  the 
two  Browns,  to  be  tried  in  the  court  of  his  r^;ality,  within  whose 
bounds  they  had  lived,  and  offering  a  culreaeh  or  pledge  for 
them;*  but  the  demand  was  overruled,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Browns  had  never  been  truly  domiciliated  there.  Witnesses  were 
adduced,  who  detailed  many  felonies  of  the  prisoners.  They  had 
stolen  sheep,  oxen,  and  horses ;  they  had  broken  into  houses,  and 
taken  away  goods;  they  had  robbed  men  of  their  purses^  and 
tyrannously  oppressed  many  poor  people.  It  was  shewn  that 
the  band  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  a  peculiar  language.  They 
often  spent  whole  nights  in  dancing  and  debauchery,  Peter  Brown 
or  Macpherson  giving  animation  to  the  scene  by  the  strains  of  the 
violia  An  inhabitant  of  Keith  related  how  Macpherson  came  to 
his  house  one  day,  seeking  for  him,  when,  not  finding  him,  he 
stabbed  the  bed,  to  make  sure  he  was  not  there,  and,  on  going 
away,  set  the  ale-barrel  aflowing.  The  jury  gave  a  verdict  against 
all  the  four  prisoners ;  but  sentence  was  for  the  meantime  passed 
upon  only  Macpherson  and  Gordon,  adjudging  them  to  be  hanged 
next  market-day.* 

Macpherson  spent  the  last  hours  of  his  life  in  composing  a  tune 
expressive  of  the  reckless  courage  with  which  he  regarded  his  fate. 
He  marched  to  the  place  of  execution,  a  mile  from  the  town, 
playing  this  air  on  his  violin.  He  even  danced  to  it  under  the 
fatal  tree.  Then  he  asked  if  any  one  in  the  crowd  would  accept 
his  fiddle,  and  keep  it  as  a  memorial  of  Macpherson;  and  finding 
no  one  disposed  to  do  so,  he  broke  the  instrument  over  his  knee, 
and  threw  himself  indignantly  firom  the  ladder.  Such  was  the 
life  and  death  of  a  man  of  whom  one  is  tempted  to  think  that, 
with  such  qualities  as  he  possessed,  he  might,  in  a  happier  age, 


*  The  sjitem  of  etdreaeh  or  repledgiatUm  w«b  one  of  great  antiqnitj  in  Scotland,  but  lot 
lieaid  of  in  the  Highlands.  So  latelj  as  1698,  George  Earl  of  Cromartf  obtained  a  charter, 
giving  him  this  among  other  powers :  If  any  of  the  indwellen  and  tenants  of  his  Isnds 
should  happen  '  to  be  arrested  or  attached  before  any  Judge  or  judg^  qiiritual  or  temporal, 
in  any  time  conung,  to  repledge  and  call  them  back  to  the  priyOege  and  liberty  of  the 
court  of  bailiery  and  regality  of  TarbaU* 

'  Documents  of  the  process  in  Spalding  Club  Miscellany,  iii.  175. 
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have  liaen  to  some  better  distinction  than  that  which  nnfortu-  inNn. 
nately  he  has  attained.^ 

At  this  date  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  precnisors  of  jlL^  2s. 
Watt  in  the  construction  of  the  steam-engine^  comes  in  an 
interesting  manner  into  connection  with  Scotland.  Captain 
Thomas  Savery^  an  Englishman^ '  treasurer  to  the  commissioners 
of  sick  and  wounded/  had,  in  1696,  described  an  engine 
framed  by  himself,  and  which  is  believed  to  have  been  original 
and  unsuggested,  'in  which  water  is  raised  not  only  by  the 
expansive  force  of  steam,  but  also  by  its  condensation,  the  water 
being  raised  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  into  receivers, 
firom  which  it  is  forced  to  a  greater  height  by  the  expansive  force 
of  the  steam.'*  He  had  obtained  a  patent  for  this  engine  in 
1698,  to  last  for  ihirty«five  yeara 

We  have  seen  that  there  were  busy-brained  men  in  Scotland, 
constantly  trying  to  devise  new  things ;  and  even  now,  Mr  James 
Gregory,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Edinburgh  University — 
a  member  of  a  famOy  in  which  talent  has  been  inherent  for  two 
centuries — was  endeavouring  to  bring  into  use  '  a  machine  invented 
by  him  for  raising  of  water  in  a  continued  pipe  merely  by  lifting, 
without  any  suction  or  forcing,  which  are  the  only  ways  formerly 
practised,  and  liable  to  a  great  many  inconveniencea'  By  this 
new  machine,  according  to  the  inventor,  '  water  might  be  raised 
to  any  height,  in  a  greater  quantity,  and  in  less  space  of  time,' 
than  by  any  other  means  employing  the  same  force.  It  was 
useful  for  'coal-pits  or  mines  under  ground.'    On  his  petition, 

'  Biunift*8  fioe  ode  on  Macphenoa  wUl  be  nmembered : 

See  ruitingly,  see  wantonly, 

8m  dantonly  gaed  be. 
He  played  a  spring  and  daneed  it  roond. 

Beneath  the  gallowa  tree. 

Tbere  waa,  however,  an  earlier  celebration  of  the  robber*8  hardihood  on  a  broadside,  a  copy  of 
which  wai  be  found  in  Herd*8  CoihcHon  qf  SoottUh  Songa  (1776).  See  also  a  onriona 
▼oinme,  entitled  ScottUh  Ballads  and  Songs  (Edinborgh,  T.  6.  Stevenson,  1869). 

A  long  two-banded  swotd  is  shewn  in  Dnff  Honse,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  aa  that  of 
Macphenon.  It  is  a  formidable  weapon,  4  feet  8  inches  long^  and  having  a  wavy-edged 
blade.    It  is  obviously  a  mediaeval  weapon,  yet,  of  conrse,  may  have  been  nsed  in  a  later 

Monk  4,  1701.— There  was  a  petition  to  the  Privy  Council  from  Peter  and  Donald 
Brown,  prisoners  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Ban£^  representing  that  they  had  been  oondsmned  solely 
aa  *  repnte  vagabond  Egyptians,*  to  be  hanged  on  the  2d  April.  They  claimed  a  longer 
daj,  *  either  for  their  relief  or  due  preparation;'  and  the  Lords  granted  reprieve  till  the 
second  Wednesday  of  Jnne. 

'  EdiMwgh  Enqfcioixedicif  artide  *  Steam-engine.' 
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X  Gregory  obtuoed  an  exdnnre  right  to  make  and  oae  tbi 
Bcfaine  for  tUrty-one  years. 

Another  Buch  inventiTe  genins  was  Mr  James  Smitib  of  YHiite. 
U,  who  for  Beveral  yean  made  himself  notable  by  hii  plans  for 
troducing  supplies  of  vater  into  burghs.  Smith  had  canght  at 
ivery's  idea,  and  made  a  paction  with  him  for  the  use  of  hit 
igine  in  Scotland,  and  now  he  applied  to  the  Eatates  for 
nconragement.'  He  says  that,  unce  hia  bargain  with  Captain 
ivery,  he  'has  made  additions  to  the  engine  to  consideraUe 
[vantage,  so  that,  in  the  short  space  of  an  hour,  there  may  be 
tsed  thereby  no  leas  than  the  quantity  of  twenty  tnns  of  wato 

the  height  of  fonrteen  fathoma'  Any  member  of  the  faononr- 
ie  hoose  waa  welcome  to  see  it  at  work,  and  eatiaty  himself  of 
I  efficiency;  whence  we  teay  infer  that  an  example  of  it  had 
ime  down  to  Edinburgh.  In  compliance  with  his  petition.  Smith 
IS  invested  with  the  exclusive  power  of  making  the  engine  and 
ialing  with  parties  for  its  use  during  the  remainder  of  the 
Qglish  patent.' 

Savery's  steam-^igine,  however,  waa  a  seed  sown  apon  an 
fertile  soil,  and  after  this  date,  we  in  Scotland  at  least  hear  of  it 


It  pleased  the  wisdom  of  the  Scottish  legislature  (as  it  did  that 
'  the  English  parliament  likewise)  to  forbid  the  export  of  wool 
id  of  woolly  skins,  an  encouragement  to  woollen  manu&ctniers 
.  home,  at  the  expense,  as  usual,  of  three  or  four  times  the 
nonnt  in  loss  to  the  rest  of  the  oommanity.  At  this  date, 
[ichael  Allan,  Dean  of  Guild  in  Edinburgh,  came  before  the 
rivy  Council,  to  shew  that,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
ildness  and  backwardness  of  the  late  spring,  producing  a 
ortality  of  lambs,  there  were  many  thousands  of  lambs'  skins,  or 
orU,  which  could  not  be  manufactured  in  the  kingdom,  and 
ould  consequently  be  lost,  but  which  would  be  of  valne  at 
antzig  and  other  eastern  ports,  where  they  could  be  manu- 
ctnred  into  clothing.  He  thought  that  property  to  the  value  of 
tout  seven  thousand  ponnds  sterling  might  thus  be  utilised  for 
wtland,  which  otherwise  '  must  of  a  necessity  perish  at  home, 
id  will  be  good  for  nothing;'  and  the  movement  waa  the 
ora  desirable,  as  the  return  for  the  goods  would  be  in  '  liat, 
imp,  iron,  steel,  pot-ashes,  and  knaple,  very  useful  for  our 

'  Adt  of  S.  PaH^  I.  267. 
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manufactures^  and  without  which  the    nation  cannot   possibly  noi. 
be  served.' 

The  Council  called  in  skinners^  furriers,  and  others  to  give  them 
the  best  ad?ice,  and  the  result  was  a  refusal  to  allow  the  skins  to 
be  exported. 

Bather  more  than  a  twelvemonth  before  (June  4,  1700),  it  was 
intimated  to  the  Privy  Council  by  '  the  manufactory  of  Glasgow/ 
that  one  Fitzgerard,  an  Irish  papist,  '  has  had  a  constant  trade  . 

these  three  years  past  of  exporting  wool  and  woollen  yam  to  ' 

France,  and  that  he  has  at  this  present  time  combed  wool  and 
wooUen  yam  to  the  value  of  three  thousand  pounds  sterling  ready 
to  be  exported,  to  the  great  ruin  of  the  nation,  and  of  manufac- 
tories of  that  kind.'  The  Council  immediately  sent  orders  to  the 
magistrates  of  Glasgow  to  take  all  means  in  law  for  preventing  the 
exportation  of  the  articles  in  question.^ 

A  petition  on  an  extraordinary  subject  from  the  magistrates  FBB.3a 
and  town-council  of  Elgin,  was  before  the  Privy  Council.  Robert 
Gibson  of  Linkwood  had  been  imprisoned  in  their  Tolbooth  as 
furious,  at  the  desire  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace.  In  the  preceding  October,  when 
the  magistrates  were  in  Edinburgh  on  business  before  the  Privy 
Council,  Gibson  set  fire  to  the  Tolbooth  in  the  night-time,  and 
there  being  no  means  of  quenching  the  flames,  it  was  burnt  to  the 
ground.  Their  first  duty  was  to  obtain  authority  from  the  Privy 
Council  to  send  the  incendiary  in  shackles  to  another  place  of 
confinement,  and  now  they  applied  for  an  exemption  from  the 
duty  of  receiving  and  confining  prisoners  for  private  debts  till 
their  Tolbooth  could  be  rebuilt.  They  obtained  the  required 
exemption  until  the  term  of  Whitsunday  1708. 

Wodrow  relates  a  story  of  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  a  fu. 
gentleman  (chamberlain  of  a  countess)  dwelling  at  Linlithgow, 
and  esteemed  as  a  good  man.  A  gentleman  at  Falkirk,  with 
whom  he  had  dealings,  sent  a  servant  one  afternoon  desiring  him 
to  come  immediately.  His  wife  would  not  allow  him  to  travel 
that  evening,  and  the  servant  departed  without  him.  Long  before 
daylight  next  morning,  the  chamberlain  rose  and  prepared  for  his 
joumey,  but  did  not  omit  family  worship.  In  the  part  of  Scrip- 
ture which  he  read  (Acts  xx.),  occurred  the  sentence,  'you  shall 

1  PriT7  Cotmcil  Record. 
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noL  see  my  face  no  more.'  Whether  this  occurred  by  chance  or  not 
is  not  known^  bat  he  repeated  the  passage  twice.  After  departing^ 
he  retomed  for  his  knife ;  again  he  returned  to  order  one  of  his 
sons  not,  to  go  out  that  day.  By  daylight  his  horse  was  founds 
with  an  empty  saddle^  near  Linlithgow  Bridge  (a  mile  west  of  the 
town)j  and  no  search  or  inquiry  made  then^  or  for  a  considerable 
time  after,  suflEu)ed  to  discover  what  had  become  of  him.  Wodrov 
states  the  suspicion  of  his  being  murdered,  but  as  he  had  taken 
only  some  valuable  papers  with  him,  and  viewing  the  fisust  of 
his  being  a  steward,  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  account  for  his 
disappearance  on  a  simpler  hypothesis.  ^ 

1.  The  contract  for  a  marriage  between  Sir  John  Shaw  of 
Greenock  and  Margaret  Dalrymple,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  being  signed  to-day, '  there  was 
an  entire  hogshead  of  claret  drunk'  by  the  company  assembled  on 
the  occasion.  At  the  marriage,  not  long  after,  of  Anne,  a  younger 
daughter  of  the  Lord  President,  to  James  Steuart,  son  of  the 
Lord  Advocate,  '  the  number  of  people  present  was  little  less,' 
being  just  about  as  many  as  the  house  would  hold.  A  marriage 
was,  in  those  days,  an  occasion  for  calling  the  whole  connections 
of  a  couple  of  families  together ;  and  where  the  parties  belonged, 
as  in  these  cases,  to  an  elevated  rank  in  society,  there  was  no 
small  amount  of  luxury  indulged  in.  Claret  was,  in  those  days, 
indeed,  but  fifteen,  and  sack  eighteen  pence,  while  ale  was  three- 
halfpence,  per  bottle,  so  that  a  good  deal  of  bibulous  indulgence 
cost  littla 

The  expenditure  upon  the  clothes  of  a  bride  of  quality  was  very 
considerabla  f'emale  fineries  were  not  then  produced  in  the 
country  as  they  are  now,  and  they  cost  probably  twice  the  present 
prices.  We  find  that,  at  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Smythe 
of  Methven  to  Sir  Thomas  Moncrieff  of  that  Ilk,  Bart.,  in  December 
of  this  very  year,  there  was  a  head  suit  and  ruffles  of  cut  work  at 
nearly  six  pounds  ten  shillings;  a  hood  and  scarf  at  two  pounds 
fifteen  shillings ;  a  silk  under-coat  nearly  of  the  same  cost ;  a  gown, 
petticoat,  and  lining,  at  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  pounds; 
garters,  at  £1,  3».  Ad. :  the  entire  outfit  costing  £109,  18«.  8^.' 

When  Mrs  Margaret  Rose,  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Kilravock, 
was  married  in  1701,  there  was  an  account  from  Francis  Brodie, 

*  See  a  more  remarkable  case  of  the  disappearance  of  a  gentleman  nnder  March  1709. 

*  See  aoconnt  for  'Mrs  Margaret*8  wadding-doaths/  given  in  full  in  the  Edmburgk 
Magatvne  for  October  1817. 
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merchant  in  Edinbargh^  for  her  wedding-clothes^  including  seven-  noi. 
teen  and  a  quarter  ells  of  flowered  silk^  £11,  ISs. ;  nine  and  a  quarter 
ells  of  green  silk  shagreen  for  lining,  £2,  14f. ;  six  and  a  half  ells 
of  green  galloon,  19s,  6d. ;  with  other  sums  for  a  gown  and  coat, 
for  an  under-coat,  and  an  undermost  coat ;  .also,  for  a  pair  of  silk 
stockings,  12«. ;  a  necklace  and  silk  handcurcher,  8^. ;  and  some 
thirty  or  forty  other  articles,  amounting  in  all  to  £56,  8t.  9d. 
sterling.  This  young  lady  carried  a  tocher  of  9000  merks — about 
nine  times  the  value  of  her  marriage  outfit — ^to  her  husband,  John 
Mackenzie,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  of  Coul. 

At  the  marriage  of  Anne  Dalryrople  to  Mr  James  Steuart, 
'  the  bride's  favours  were  all  sewed  on  her  gown  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  round  the  neck  and  sleeves.  The  moment  the  ceremony  was 
performed,  the  whole  company  ran  to  her,  and  pulled  off  the 
favours;  in  an  instant,  she  was  stripped  of  them  all.  The  next 
ceremony  was  the  garter  [we  have  seen  what  it  cost],  which  the 
bridegroom's  man  attempted  to  pull  from  her  leg,  but  she  dropped 
it  on  the  floor ;  it  was  a  white  and  silver  ribbon,  which  was  cut  in 
small  parcels,  [a  piece]  to  every  one  in  company.  The  bride's 
mother  then  came  in  with  a  basket  of  £Ekvours  belonging  to  th^ 
bridegroom ;  those  and  the  bride's  were  the  same  with  the  bear- 
ings of  their  families — hers,  pink  and  white ;  his,  blue  and  gold 
colour.'  '  The  company  dined  and  supped  together,  and  had  a 
baU  in  the  evening ;  the  same  next  day  at  Sir  James  Steuarf  s. 
On  Sunday,  there  went  from  the  President's  house  to  church 
three-and-twenty  couple,  all  in  high  dress.  Mr  Barclay,  then  a 
boy,  led  the  youngest  Miss  Dalrymple,  who  was  the  last  of 
them.  They  filled  the  galleries  of  the  [High]  Church  from 
the  king's  seat  to  the  wing  loft.  The  feasting  continued  till  they 
had  gone  through  all  the  friends  of  the  family,  with  a  ball  every 
night.'  * 

• 

It  was  not  yet  three  years  since  the  people  of  Scotland  were  mai.  u. 
dying  of  starvation,  and  ministers  were  trying  to  convince  their 
helpless  flocks  that  it  was  all  for  their  sins,  and  intended  for  their 
good.  Yet  now  we  have  a  commission  issued  by  the  government, 
headed  as  usual  with  the  king's  name,  commanding  that  all  loads 
of  grain  which  might  be  brought  from  Ireland  into  the  west  of 
Scotland,  should  be  staved  and  sunk,  and  this,  so  far  as  appears, 
without  a  remark  from  any  quarter  as  to  the  horrible  impiety  of 

*  Memoir  by  Eliutbeth  More  of  Caldirell  [a  Udj  who  died  in  1796,  at  the  age  of  eigbtj- 
one].     Caldwdl  Peperg,  I  264. 
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170L  the  prohibition  in  the  first  place,  and  the  proposed  destraction  of 
the  gifts  of  Providence  in  the  second/ 

An  example  of  the  simple  inconvenience  of  these  laws  in  the 
ordinary  affitirs  of  life  is  presented  in  July  1702.  Malcolm  M^eiU, 
a  native  of  Kintyre,  had  been  induced,  after  the  Revolution,  to  go 
to  Ireland,  and  become  tenant  of  some  of  the  waste  lands  there. 
Being  now  anxious  to  settle  again  in  Argyleshire,  on  some  waste 
lands  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  he  found  a  difficulty  before 
him  of  a  kind  now  unknown,  but  then  most  formidable  Hov 
was  he  to  get  his  stock  transported  from  Ballymaskanlan  to 
Kintyre  ?  Not  in  respect  of  their  material  removal,  but  of  the 
laws  prohibiting  all  transportation  of  cattle  firom  Ireland  to  Scot- 
land. It  gives  a  curious  idea  of  the  law-made  troubles  of  the  ag?, 
that  Malcolm  had  to  make  formal  application  to  the  Privy  Council 
in  Edinburgh  for  this  purpose.  On  his  petition,  leave  to  carry 
over  two  hundred  black-cattle,  four  hundred  sheep,  and  forty 
horses,  was  gnmted.  It  is  a  fact  of  some  significance^  that  the 
duke  appears  in  the  sederunt  of  the  day  when  this  permission  was 
given.  That  without  such  powerful  influence  no  such  favour  was 
to  be  obtained,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  rare  nature  of  the 
transaction. 

We  find,  in  January  1700,  tliat  the  execution  of  the  laws  against 
the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  and  horses  had  been  committed  to 
Alexander  Maxwell,  postmaster  at  Ayr,  who  seems  to  have  per- 
formed his  functions  with  great  activity,  but  not  much  good  result 
He  several  times  went  over  the  whole  bounds  of  his  commission, 
establishing  spies  and  waiters  everywhere  along  the  coast  Bj 
himself  and  his  servants,  sometimes  with  the  assistance  of  soldiers, 
he  made  a  great  number  of  seizures,  but  his  profits  never  came 
up  to  his  costs.  Often,  after  a  seizure,  he  had  to  sustain  the 
assaults  of  formidable  rabbles,  and  now  and  then  the  cattle  or 
horses  were  rescued  out  of  his  hands.  For  six  weeks  at  a  time  he 
was  never  at  home,  and  all  that  time  not  thrice  in  his  bed — ^for  he 
had  to  ride  chiefly  at  night — ^but  on  all  hands  he  met  with  only 
opposition,  even  horn  the  king's  troops,  '  albeit  he  maintains  them 
and  defrays  all  their  charges  when  he  employs  thent'  On  his 
petition  (January  9,  1700),  he  was  allowed  a  hundred  pounds  by 
the  Privy  Council  as  an  encouragement  to  persevere  in  his  duty. 

In  the  autumn  of  1703,  an  unusual  anxiety  was  shewn  to  enforce 
(he  laws  against  the  importation  of  provisions  firom  Ireland  and 


1700. 
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from  England.  Mr  Patrick  Ogilvie  of  Cairns,  a  brother  of  the  Lord  noo. 
Chancellor,  Earl  of  Seafield,  was  commissioned  to  guard  the  coasts 
between  the  Sound  of  Mull  and  Dumfries,  and  one  Cant  of 
Thurston  to  protect  the  east  coast  between  Leith  and  Berwick, 
with  suitable  allowances  and  powers.  It  happened  soon  after  that 
an  Irish  skipper,  named  Hyndman,  appeared  with  a  vessel  of 
seventy  tons,  Aill  of  Irish  meal,  in  Lamlash  Bay,  and  was  imme- 
diately pounced  upon  by  Ogilvie<  It  was  in  vain  that  he  repre- 
sented himself  as  driven  there  by  force  of  weather  on  a  voyage 
from  Derry  to  Belfast :  in  spite  of  all  his  pleadings,  which  were 
urged  with  an  air  of  great  sincerity,  his  vessel  was  condemned. 

Soon  after,  a  Scottish  ship,  sailing  under  the  conduct  of  William 
Currie  to  Londonderry,  was  seized  by  the  Irish  authorities  by 
way  of  reprisal  for  Hyndman's  vessel*  The  Scottish  Privy  Council 
(February  15,  1704)  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond> 
Lord  Lieulenant  of  Ireland,  setting  forth  this  act  as  '  an  abuse 
visibly  to  the  breach  of  the  good  correspondence  that  ought  to  be 
kept  betwixt  her  majesty's  kingdoms.'  How  the  matter  ended 
does  not  appear ;  but  the  whole  story,  as  detailed  in  the  record  of 
the  Privy  Council,  gives  a  striking  idea  of  the  difficulties,  incon-* 
veniences,  and  losses  which  nations  then  incurred  through  that 
falsest  of  principles  which  subordinates  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity to  those  of  some  special  class,  or  group  of  individuals. 

Ogilrie  was  allowed  forty  foot-soldiers  and  twenty  dragoons  to 
assist  him  in  his  task ;  but  we  may  judge  of  the  difficulty  of 
executing  such  rules  from  the  fact  stated  by  him  in  a  petition^ 
that,  during  the  interval  of  five  weeks,  while  these  troops  were 
absent  at  a  review  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  he  got  a  list  of 
as  many  as  a  hundred  boats  which  had  taken  that  opportunity  of 
landing  from  Ireland  with  victual  Indeed,  he  said  that,  without 
a  regular  independent  company,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  this 
traffic  from  going  on.' 

We  do  not  hear  much  more  on  this  subject  till  January  1712, 
when  Thomas  Gray>  merchant  in  Irvine,  and  several  other  persons, 
were  pursued  before  the  Court  of  Session  for  surreptitious  impor- 
tation of  Irish  victual,  by  Boswell  and  other  Ayrshire  justices 
interested  in  the  prices  of  Scottish  produce.  The  delinquents 
were  duly  fined.  Fountainhall,  after  recording  the  decision,  adds 
a  note,  in  which  he  debates  on  the  principles  involved  in  the  bee 
trade  in  com.     '  This  importation  of  meal,'  says  he,  '  is  good  for 

'  Privy  Council  Record. 
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uoo.  the  poor^  plenty  making  it  cheapo  but  it  sinks  the  genUemen's 
rents  in  these  western  shires.  Which  of  the  two  is  the  gieater 
prqudice  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation  ?  Problema  esio :  where  ve 
must  likewise  balance  the  loss  and  damage  we  suffer  by  the  export- 
ing so  much  of  our  money  in  specie  to  a  foreign  country  to  buy  it, 
which  diminishes  our  coin  pro  tanto :  But  if  the  victual  was  pur- 
chased in  Ireland  by  exchange  of  our  goods  given  for  it,  that  takes 
away  that  objection  founded  on  the  exporting  of  our  money/  ^ 

• 

AK?is.  John  Lawson,  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  was  projector  of  an  Intd- 
ligenoe-office,  to  be  established  in  the  Scottish  capital,  such  as 
were  already  planted  in  London,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  other 
large  cities,  for  '  recording  the  names  of  servants,  upon  trial  and 
certificate  of  their  manners  and  qualifications,  whereby  mast^s 
may  be  provided  with  honest  servants  of  all  sorts,  and  servants 
may  readily  know  what  masters  are  unprovided' — and  '  the  better 
and  more  easy  discovery  of  all  bargains,  and  the  communication 
and  publishing  all  proposals  and  other  businesses  that  the  persons 
concerned  may  think  fit  to  give  notice  and  account  of,  for  the 
information  of  all  li^es.^ 

He  had  been  at  pains  to  learn  how  such  offices  were  conducted 
in  foreign  countries,  and  had  already  set  up  a  kind  of  register- 
office  for  servants  in  Edinburgh,  '  to  the  satisfaction  and  advantage 
of  many,  of  all  ranks  and  degrees.'  There  was,  however,  a  gene- 
ration called  wed-men  and  wed-toives,  who  had  been  accustomed, 
in  an  irregular  way,  to  get  employers  for  servants  and  nurses, 
and  servants  and  nurses  for  masters  and  mistressea  It  was 
evident  to  John  that  his  intelligence-office  could  never  duly  thrive 
unless  these  practitioners  were  wholly  suppressed.  He  craved 
exclusive  privileges  accordingly  from  die  Privy  Council — ^that  is, 
that  these  wed-men  and  wed- wives  be  discharged  '  on  any  colour 
or  pretence '  firom  meddling  with  the  hire  of  servants,  or  giving 
information  about  bargains  and  proposals — ^though  '  without  pre- 
judice [he  was  so  far  modest]  to  all  the  lieges  to  hire  servants  and 
enter  into  bargains,  and  do  all  other  business  upon  their  own 
proper  knowledge,  or  upon  information  gratuitously  given.' 

Honest  John  seems  to  have  felt  that  something  was  necessary 
to  reconcile  the  authorities  to  a  plan  obviously  so  much  for  his 
own  interest.  The  religious  feeling  was,  as  usual,  a  ready  resource. 
He  reminded  the  Lords  that  there  had  been  great  inconveniences 

'  FountaitihaU*8  Decisions^  U. 
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from  the  dishonest  and  profligate  servants  recommended  by  noi. 
the  wed-men  and  wed- wives ;  nay^  some  had  thus  been  intruded 
into  families  who  had  not  satisfied  church-discipline^  and  did  not 
produce  testimonials  from  ministers !  He  held  out  that  he  was  to 
take  care  '  that  all  such  as  offer  themselves  to  nurse  children  shall 
produce  a  certificate  of  their  good  deportment,  in  case  they  be 
married,  and  if  not,  that  they  have  satisfied  the  kirk  for  their 
scandal,  or  have  found  a  caution  so  to  do/ 

One  great  advantage  to  the  public  would  be,  that  gentlemen 
or  ladies  living  in  die  country  could,  by  correspondence  with  the 
office,  and  no  further  trouble  or  expense,  obtain  servants  of  assured 
character,  'such  as  master-households,  gentlemen,  valets,  stewards, 
pages,  grieves,  gardeners,  cooks,  porters,  coachmen,  grooms^ 
footmen,  postilions,  young  cooks  for  waiting  on  gentlemen,  or 
for  change-houses ;  likewise  gentlewomen  for  attending  ladies, 
housekeepers,  chambermaids,  women-stewards  and  cooks,  women 
for  keeping  children,  ordinary  servants  for  all  sorts  of  work  in 
private  families,  also  tavemers  and  ticket-runners,  with  all  sorts 
of  nurses  who  either  come  to  gentlemen's  houses,  or  nurse  children 
in  their  own' — for  so  many  and  so  various  were  the  descriptions 
of  menials  employed  at  that  time  even  in  poor  Scotland. 

With  regard  to  the  department  for  commercial  intelligence,  it 
was  evident  that  'men  are  often  straitened  how  and  where  to 
inquire  for  bairns  they  intend,'  while  others  are  equally  'at 
a  loss  how  to  make  known  their  offers  of  bargains  and  other  pro- 
posals.' The  latter  were  thus  '  obliged  to  send  clapps,  as  they  call 
them^^  through  the  town,  and  sometimes  to  put  advertisements  in 
gazettes,  which  yet  are  noways  sufficient  for  the  end  designed,  for 
the  clapps  go  only  in  Edinburgh,  and  for  small  businesses,  and  the 
gazette  is  uncertain,  and  gazettes  come  not  to  all  men's  hands,  nor 
are  they  oft  to  be  found  when  men  have  most  to  do  with  them, 
whereas  a  standing  office  would  abide  all  men,  and  be  ever  ready.' 

The  Council  complied  with  Lawson's  petition  in  every  particular, 
only  binding  him  to  exact  no  more  fee  than  fourteen  shillings 
Scots  {Is.  2d,)y  where  the  fee  is  twelve  pounds  Scots  (£1  sterling) 
or  upwards,  and  seven  shillings  Scots  where  the  fee  is  below  that 
sum. 

The  infant  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  having  been  jvlts. 

'  It  was  an  old  mode  of  adTertiiement  in  country  townti  down  to  the  aathor*8  earlj  jean^ 
to  send  an  old  woman  ihrongh  the  atreete  with  a  wooden  dish  and  a  stick,  to  dap  or  beat 
upon  it  80  as  to  gather  a  crowd,  before  whom  she  then  gave  her  recital 
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1701.  burnt  out  of  its  original  depository  in  the  Parliament  Sqnare,  a 
new  receptacle  was  sought  for  it  in  the  rooms  under  the  Parlia- 
ment House — the  Faculty  and  the  Edinburgh  magistrates  concur- 
ring in  the  request — and  the  Privy  Council  complied,  only  reserving 
the  right  of  the  high  constable  to  view  and  search  the  place '  the 
time  of  the  sitting  of  parliament  - — a  regulation,  doubtless,  held 
necessary  to  prevent  new  examples  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason. 


Auo.  37. 


Lord  Basil  Hamilton,  sixth  son  of  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton— a 
young  man  endeared  to  his  country  by  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
vindicating  her  rights  in  the  Darien  affair — ^lost  bi9  life  by  a 
dismal  accident,  leaving  but  one  consolation  to  his  friends,  that  be 
lost  it  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Passing  through  Galloway,  with 
his  brother  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  and  some  £riends,  he  came  to  a 
little  water  called  the  Minnick,  swelled  with  sudden  rain.  A 
servant  went  forward  to  try  the  ford,  and  was  carried  away  by  the 
stream.  Lord  Basil  rushed  in  to  save  the  man,  caught  him,  but 
was  that  moment  dismounted,  and  carried  off  by  the  torrent;  so 
he  perished  in  the  sight  of  his  brother  and  £riends,  none  being 
able  to  render  him  any  assistanca  It  was  a  great  stroke  to  the 
Hamilton  family,  to  the  country  party,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  of 
the  people  of  Scotland.     Lord  Basil  died  in  his  thirtieth  year. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  came,  worn 
with  travel,  to  the  gate  of  Hamilton  Palace,  to  tell  his  widowed 
mother  of  her  irreparable  loss.  But,  according  to  a  story  related 
by  Wodrow,  her  Grace  was  already  aware  of  what  had  happened. 
'On  the  Wednesday's  night  [the  night  of  the  accident]  the 
duchess  dreamed  she  saw  Lord  Basil  and  Lord  Selkirk  drowned 
in  a  water,  and  she  thought  she  said  to  Lady  Baldoon  [Lord 
Basil's  wife],  '' Charles  and  Basil  are  drowned,^'  Charlea  being  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk.  The  Lady  Baldoon,  she  thought,  answered: 
^^  Lord  Selkirk  is  safe,  madam ;  there  is  no  matter.''  The  duchess 
thought  she  answered :  "  The  woman 's  mad ;  she  knows  not  her 
lord  is  dead;"  and  that  she  [Lady  Baldoon]  added:  ''Is  Basil 
dead  ?  then  let  James  [the  duke]  iske  all :  I  will  meddle  no  more 
with  the  world."  All. this  she  [the  duchess]  told  in  the  Thursday 
morning,  twelve  hours  or  more  before  Lord  Selkirk  came  to 
Hamilton,  who  brought  the  first  word  of  it.'  ^ 


1)10.5.      Four  men  were  tried  at  Perth  for  theft  by  the  commissioners 


^  AnaUcla^  i.  10. 
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for  securing  the  peace  of  the  Highlands^  and,  being  found  guilty,  itol 
were  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death.  The  Lords,  however,  were 
pleased  to  adjudge  them  to  the  lighter  punishment  of  perpetual 
servitude,  not  in  the  plantations,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  common, 
but  at  home,  and  the  panels  to  be  '  at  the  oourf  s  disposal.'  One 
of  them,  Alexander  Steuart,  they  bestowed  as  a  gift  on  Sir  John 
Areskine  of  Alva,  probably  with  a  view  to  his  being  employed  as 
a  labourer  in  the  silver-mine  which  Sir  John  about  this  time 
worked  in  a  glen  of  the  Ochils  belonging  to  him.*  Sir  John  was 
enjoined  to  fit  a  metal  collar  upon  the  man,  bearing  the  following 
inscription :  **  Alexr.  Steuart^  found  guilty  of  death  for  theft,  at 
Perth^  the  5th  of  December  1701,  and  gifted  by  the  justiciars  as 
a  perpetual  servant  to  Sir  John  Areskine  of  Alva; '  and  to  remove 
him  firom  prison  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week*  The  reality 
of  this  strange  proceeding  has  been  brought  home  to  us  in  a 
surprising  manner,  for  the  collar,  with  this  inscription,  was  many 
years  ago  dredged  up  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  in  the  bosom  of  which 
it  is  surmised  that  the  poor  man  found  a  sad  refuge  from  the  pains 
of  slavery.  As  a  curious  memorial  of  past  things,  it  is  now 
preserved  in  our  National  Museum  of  Antiquities. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear  of  a  silver-^mine  in 
the  Ochils,  and  it  may  therefore  be  proper,  before  saying  any- 
thing more,  that  we  hear  what  has  been  put  on  recoid  on  this 
autgect 

'  In  the  parish  of  Alva,  a  very  valuable  mine  of  silver  was 
discovered  about  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  *  by  Sir 
James  [John]  Erskine  of  Alva,  in  the  glen  or  ravine  which 
separates  the  Middle-hUl  from  the  Wood-hUl  It  made  its  first 
appearance  in  small  strings  of  silver  ore,  which,  being  followed, 
led  to  a  large  mass  of  that  metal.  A  part  of  this  had  the  appear- 
ance of  malleable  silver,  and  was  found  on  trial  to  be  so  rich  as 
to  produce  twelve  ounces  of  silver  from  fourteen  ounces  of  ore. 
Not  more  than  £50  had  been  expended  when  this  valuable 
discovery  was  mada  For  the  space  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  weeks, 
it  is  credibly  affirmed  that  the  proprietor  obtained  ore  from  this 
mine  to  the  value  of  £4000  per  week.  When  this  mass  was 
exhausted,  the  silver  ore  began  to  appear  in  smaller  quantities ; 

1  Sir  John  had  entered  at  the  Var  in  the  preceding  year,  and  it  ia  nol  improbable  thai  ha 
eame  into  aoqnaintanoe  with  Stenart  in  a  profeimmal  eapadtj. 

'  Copj  of  the  aentenoe  printed  in  Wilson^a  Prehiitorie  AnnaU  of  Scotland^  from  one  in 
the  poeeeirion  of  the  late  Alexander  Macdonald,  Eaq. 

'  That  ia,  the  eighteenth  oentmy. 
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1701.  symptoms  of  lead  and  other  metals  presented  themselves^  and  the 
search  was  for  the  present  abandoned.'  ^ 

It  is  related  that  Sir  John^  walking  with  a  friend  over  his  estate, 
pointed  out  a  great  hole,  and  remarked :  '  Out  of  that  hole  I  took 
fifty  thousand  pounds.'  Then  presently,  walkipg  on,  he  came  to 
another  excavation,  and,  continued  he:  'I  put  it  all  into  that 
hole.' 

Nevertheless,  the  search  was  renewed  by  his  younger  brother, 
Charles  Areskine,  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  but  without  the  expected 
fruit,  though  a  discovery  was  made  of  cobalt,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  that  valuable  mineral  were  extracted  even  from  the 
I  rubbish  of  his  predecessor's  works.    In  1767,  Lord  Alva,  the  son 

of  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  bestowed  a  pair  of  silver  communioii- 
cups  upon  the  parish  of  Alva,  with  an  inscription  denoting  that 
they  were  fashioned  from  silver  found  at  the  place. 

The  granting  of  Steuart  as  '  a  perpetual  servant '  to  Sir  John 
Areskine  sounds  strangely  to  modern  ears ;  but  it  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  law  and  usage  in  Scotland  in  old  times ;  and  there 
was  even  some  vestige  of  the  usage  familiar  to  Englishmen  at  no 
remote  date,  in  laws  for  setting  the  poor  to  work  in  workhouses. 
'  The  act  of  the  Highland  justiciars  was  the  more  natural,  simple, 
and  reasonable,  that  labourers  in  mines  and  at  salt-works  were 
regarHed  by  the  law  of  Scotland  as  ^  necessary  servants,'  who, 
without  any  paction,  by  merely  coming  and  taking  work  in  such 
places,  became  bound  to  servitude  for  life,  their  children  also 
becoming  bound  if  their  fathers  in  any  way  used  them  as  assistants. 
Such  is  the  view  of  the  matter  coolly  set  down  in  the  InstUuies  of 
Mr  John  Erskine  (1754),  who  further  takes  leave  to  tell  his  readers 
that  'there  appears  nothing  repugnant,  either  to  reason,  or  to 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  a  contract  by  which  one 
binds  himself  to  perpetual  service  under  a  master,  who,  on  his 
part,  is  obliged  to  maintain  the  other  in  all  the  necessaries  of  Kfe.' 
It  appears  that  the  salters  and  miners  were  transferred  with  the 
works  when  these  were  sold ;  but  a  right  in  the  masters  to  dispose 
of  the  men  otherwise,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
Scots  law. 

In  the  year  1748,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  disposition 
among  the  bondsmen  of  the  coal-mines  in  Fife  and  Lothian  to 
assert  their  freedom.  Fifteen  men  who  worked  in  the  Gilmerton 
coal-works  having  absented  themselves  in  October,  and  gone  to 

'  [Sindair^s]  Stat.  Ace,  of  SeoL,  xriil  578. 
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work  at  other  collieries^  their  master^  Sir  John  Baird  of  Newby tb,  itol 
advertiaed  them,  so  that  no  other  master  might  break  the  act  of 
parKament  by  entertaining  them,  and  also  that  the  deserters  might 
be  secored.  In  the  same  year,  the  Marqnis  of  Lothian  had 
to  complain  of  three  boys  who  ran  away  from  his  colliery  at 
Newbattle,  and  took  refuge  amongst  the  people  of  another  estate, 
supposed  to  have  been  that  of  the  Viscount  Oxenford.  He 
accordingly  addressed  the  following  letter  to  that  nobleman : 

'  Nbwbattlb,  Jtdy  the  21^  1743. 

*  Mt  Lord — Being  told  Sir  Robert  Dixon  is  not  at  home,  I 
am  equally  satisfied  that  Mr  Biger  should  determine  the  use  and 
practice  of  coal-masters  in  such  cases,  if  he  pleases  to  take  the 
trouble,  which  I  suppose  is  all  your  lordship  is  desirous  to  know 
before  you  let  me  have  these  boys  that  ran  away  fi^m  my  colliery, 
and  was  entertained  by  your  people;  but  if  I  mistake  your 
intention,  and  you  think  it  necessary  I  prove  my  title  to  them  in 
law,  I  am  most  willing  to  refer  the  whole  to  Mr  Biger,  and  there- 
fore am  ready  to  produce  my  evidence  at  any  time  you  please  to 
appoint,  and  if  my  claim  is  found  to  be  good,  shall  expect  the 
boys  be  returned  without  my  being  obliged  to  find  them  out 
My  lord,  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  wiUi  Mr  Biger  as  to  ask 
the  favour ;  therefore  hopes  your  lordship  will  do  it,  and  wish  it 
may  be  determined  soon,  if  convenient.  I  beg  my  best  respects 
to  Lady  Orbiston ;  and  am,  my  lord, 

'  Your  lordship's  most  obedient 

'  and  humble  Servant, 

'  Lothian.' 

'P.  S. — I  have  not  the  smallest  pretensions  to  the  faither  of 
these  boys,  and  should  have  pleasure  in  assisting  you  if  I  could 
spare  any  of  my  coaliers.'  ^ 

Whether  Mr  Oibson  of  Durie  had  been  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner  by  his  colliers,  we  do  not  know;  but  in  November  he 
advertised  for  hands,  ofiering  good  and  regularly  paid  wages,  and 
'  a  line  under  his  hand,  obliging  himself  to  let  them  go  from  the 
works  at  any  time,  upon  a  week's  warning,  without  any  restraint 
whatever.'  He  would  also  accept  a  loan  of  workers  from  other 
coal-proprietors,  and  oblige  himself  '  to  restore  them  when 
demanded/ ' 

I  must  not,  however,  forget — ^and  certainly  it  is  a  curious  thing 

*  Ck>l]ection  of  pmpen  in  Oxenford  Castle.  *  Ed.  Ev,  Courani,  Not.  21,  1748. 
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1701.  to  remember — that  I  have  myself  seen  in  early  life  native  inha- 
bitants of  Scotland  who  had  been  slaves  in  their  yonth.  The 
restraints  upon  the  personal  freedom  of  salters  and  ooDien— 
remains  of  the  villainage  of  the  middle  ages — were  not  put  an 
end  to  till  1775,  when  a  statute  (15  Oeo.  III.  28)  extinguished 
them.  I  am  tempted  to  relate  a  trivial  anecdote  of  actoal 
life,  which  brings  the  recentness  of  slavery  in  Scotland  vividly 
before  us. 

About  the  year  1820,  Mr  Robert  Bald  of  Alloa,  mining- 
engineer,  being  on  a  visit  to  Mr  Colin  Dunlop,  at  the  Clyde 
Ironworks,  near  Olasgow,  found  among  the  servants  of  the 
house  an  old  working-man,  commonly  called  Moss  Nook,  who 
seemed  to  be  on  easy  terms  with  his  master.  One  day,  Mr  Bald 
heard  the  following  conversation  take  place  Ibetween  Mr  Dunlop 
and  this  veteran : 

'  Moss  Nook,  you  don't  appear,  frt)m  your  style  of  speaking,  to 
be  of  this  part  of  the  country.  Where  did  you  originally  come 
from?* 

*  Oh,  sir,'  answered  Moss  Nook,  ^  do  you  not  know  that  your 
father  brought  me  here  long  ago  from  Mr  M^air'a  of  the 
Green  [a  place  some  miles  off,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river]  ? 
Your  father  used  to  have  merry-meetings  with  Mr  MNair,  and, 
one  day,  he  saw  me,  and  took  a  liking  to  me.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr  M^air  had  taken  a  fiincy  to  a  very  nice  pony  belonging  to 
your  father;  so  they  agreed  on  the  subject,  and  /  wa$  mffered 
away  for  the  pony  >    That's  the  way  I  came  here.' 

The  man  had,  in  short,  been  a  slave,  and  was  exchanged  for  a 
pony.  To  Mr  Bald's  perception,  he  had  not  the  least  idea  that 
there  was  anything  singular  or  calling  for  ^mark  in  the  manner 
of  his  leaving  the  Oreen. 


170S. 


A  Scottish  clergyman  resident  in  England — the  same  who 
lately  '  promoted  contributions  for  the  printing  of  Bibles  in  the 
Irish  language,  and  sent  so  many  of  them  down  to  Scotland,  and 
there  is  no  news  he  more  earnestly  desires  to  know  than  what  the 
G[eneral]  A[88embly]  doth  whenever  it  meeteth  for  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  Oospel  in  the  Highlands' — at  this  time  started  a 
scheme  for  'erecting  a  library  in  every  presbytery,  or  at  least 
eounty,  in  the  Highlands.'  He  had  been  for  some  time  prevented 
from  maturing  his  plan  by  bodily  distempers  and  faint  hopes  of 
success;  but  now  the  scheme  for  sending  libraries  to  the  colonies 
had  encouraged  him  to  come  forward,  and  he  issued  a  printed 
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paper  explaining  his  views,  and  calling  for  assistance.  His  great  itosi 
object  was  to  help  the  Highland  Protestant  clergy  in  the  matter 
of  books,  seeing  that,  owing  to  their  poverty,  and  the  scarcity  of 
books,  few  of  them  possessed  property  of  that  kind  to  the  value  of 
twenty  shillings ;  while  it  was  equally  true,  that  at  the  distance 
they  lived  at  from  towns,  the  borrowing  of  books  was  with  most 
of  them  impossible.  It  was  the  more  necessary  that  they  should 
be  provided  with  books,  that  the  Romish  missionaries  were  so 
active  among  the  people :  how  could  the  clei^  encounter  these 
adversaries  without  the  knowledge  which  they  might  derive  from 
books?  'The  gross  ignorance  of  the  people  in  those  parts, 
together  with  some  late  endeavours  to  seduce  the  inhabitants  of 
the  isle  of  Hirta  to  a  state  of  heathenism,^  make  it  very  neces- 
sary that  they  be  provided  with  such  treatises  as  prove  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion.  At  the  same  time,  the  excellent 
parts  and  capacities  of  the  ministers  generally  throughout  the 
Highlands  ^ve  good  ground  to  expect  much  fruit  from  such  a 
charity.' 

The  promoter  of  the  scheme  felt  no  hesitation  in  asking  assistr 
ance  in  the  south,  because  the  poverty  of  Scotland — *  occasioned 
chiefly  by  their  great  losses  at  sea,  the  decay  of  trade,  the  great 
dearth  of  com,  and  the  death  of  cattle  for  some  years  together — 
renders  the  people  generally  unable  to  do  much  in  the  way  of 
charity.  Nevertheless,  there  are  not  wanting  those  amongst 
them,  who,  amidst  their  straits  and  wants,  are  forward  to  pro- 
mote this  or  any  other  good  design,  even  beyond  their  power.' 
He  hoped  no  native  would  take  offence  at  this  confession, 
the  truth  of  which  ^is  too  much  felt  at  home  and  known 
abroad  to  be  denied.  .  .  .  But  if  any  are  so  foolish  as  to  cen- 
sure this  paragraph,  their  best  way  of  confutation  is  to  take 
an  effectual  and  speedy  course  to  provide  a  competent  number 
of  libraries  for  such  parts  of  our  native  country  as  need  them 
most' 

He  even  went  so  far  as  to  draw  up  a  set  of  rules  for  the  keeping 
and  lending  of  the  books^— a  very  stringent  code  certainly  it  is ; 
'  but,'  says  he, '  they  who  know  the  world  but  a  little,  and  have 
seen  the  fate  of  some  libraries,  will  reckon  the  outmost  precaution 
we  can  use  little  enough  to  prevent  what  otherwise  will  be 
nnavoidable.  It's  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty  to  purchase  a 
parcel  of  good  books  for  public  advantage;  nor  is  it  less  difficult; 

1  ADndbgy  probablj,  to  the  affidr  of  the  Impostor  Roderick.    See  under  June  1, 1697. 
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ifot.  to   preserve    and    secure    them    for   posterity^   when  they  ne 
purchased.'^ 

A  Memorial  conceming  the  Highlands,  published  at  Edinhurgli 
in  the  ensuing  year^  described  them  as  full  of  ignorance  and 
heathenism.  Most  of  the  people  were  said  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  first  principles  of  Christianity;  a  few  had  been  'caught 
by  the  trinkets  of  popery.'  While  there  were  schools  at  InTemesB, 
Forres,  Keith,  Kincardine  O'Neill  Perth,  &c. — places  closely 
adjacent  to  the  HigUands — there  were  none  in  the  country  itadf, 
excepting  one  at  Abertarf  (near  the  present  Fort-Augustus,  in 
luTemess-shire),  which  had  been  erected  by  charitable  subscription, 
but  where  it  was  found  nearly  impossible  to  get  schokuB  unless 
subsistence  was  provided  for  them.  In  remote  places,  children 
remained  unbaptised  for  yeara  In  the  country  generally,  theft 
and  robbery  were  esteemed  as  '  only  a  hunting,  and  not  a  crime;' 
revenge,  in  matters  affecting  a  clan,  even  when  carried  the  length 
of  murder,  was  counted  a  gaUantry;  idleness  was  a  piece  of 
honour;  and  blind  obedience  to  chie&  obscured  all  feeling  of 
subjection  to  civil  goyernment' 

It  was  under  a  sense  of  the  unenlightened  state  of  the  High- 
lands, and  particularly  of  the  hold  which  the  Catholic  religion 
had  obtained  over  the  Gkiel,  that  the  '  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  Christian  Knowledge'  was  soon  after  formed  by  a  combination 
of  the  friends  of  Presbyterian  orthodoxy.    It  was  incorporated  in 
1709,  at  which  time  a  strong  effort  was  made  by  the  courts  of  the 
Established  Church  to  promote  contributions  in  its  behalf,  though 
under  some  considerable  discouragements.    Wodrow  tells  us  that 
this  Society  was  originated  by  a  small  knot  of  gentiemen,  indoding 
Mr  Dundas  of  Philipston,  derk  of  the  General  Assembly;  Sir 
H.  Cunningham,  Sir  Francis  Grant  [Lord  Cullen],  Conunissary 
Brodie,  Sir  Francis  Pringle,  and  Mr  Gheorge  Meldrum,  who,  about 
1698,  had  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  prayer  and  reli- 
gious correspondence.     Writing  now  to  Mr  Dundas  about  the 
subscriptions,  and  enclosing  twenty-five  pounds  as  a  contribution 
from  the  presbytery  of  Paisley,  he  apologises  for  the  smallness  of 
the  sum  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  object,  and  says: 
'  The  public  spirit  and  zeal  for  any  good  designs  is  much  away 
from  the  generality  here.'    'The  truth  is,'  says  he,  r^arding 

^  Copy  qf  a  Letter  anetU  a  Prcjed  for  Erecting  a  Library  in  every  PretbyUry^  or  ot 
leaet  County^  u»  the  HigUande,  from  a  Reverend  Miniater  of  ike  8eoU  Naiien^  now  i* 
England,  to  a  Minister  in  Edinburgh,    Edinburgh,  1702.    Small  ito,  6  leaves. 

*  Wodrow  PamphleU,  vol.  xdiL 
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tnotiier  matter^  'the  strait  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  so  great,  not, 
tbrcnigh  the  dearth  of  victual,  that  our  collections  are  very 
fiur  from  maintaining  onr  poor,  and  our  people  ....  are  in 
such  a  pet  with  collections  for  bridges,  tolbooths,  &c.,  that  when 
any  collection  is  intimate,  they  are  sure  to  give  less  that  day 
than  their  ordinary/  ^  Nevertheless,  the  Society  was  able  to  enter 
on  a  ooorse  of  activity,  which  has  never  since  been  allowed  to  relax. 

The  scheme  of  presbyterial  libraries  was  realised  in  1706  and 
1706  to  the  extent  of  nineteen,  in  addition  to  which  fifty-eight  local 
libraries  were  established;  but  these  institutions  are  understood 
to  have  been  little  successful  and  ill  supported.  In  1719,  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society  had  forty-eight  schools  established, 
increased  to  a  hundred  and  nine  in  1732,  and  to  two  hundred  at 
the  dose  of  the  century.  Its  missionary  efibrts  were  also  very 
Gonsiderabla  Such,  however,  were  the  natural  and  other  diffi- 
cnlties  of  the  case,  that  a  writer  described  the  people  in  1826  as 
stall  'smik  in  ignorance  and  poverty.'*  It  is  not  merely  that 
schools  must  necessarily  be  few  in  proportion  to  geographical 
ipace,  and  school-learning,  therefore,  difficult  of  attainment,  but 
the  Highlander  unavoidably  remains  unacquainted  with  many 
civiUgbg  influences  which  the  communication  of  thought,  and 
obserration  of  the  processes  of  merchandise  and  the  mechanical 
trades,  impart  to  more  fortunate  communitiea  The  usual  conse- 
qnence  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  minds  previously 
miedncated  has  been  realised.  It  has  taken  a  form  involving 
mnch  of  both  old  and  new  superstition,  along  with  feelings  of 
intolerance  towards  dissent  even  in  the  most  unessential  parti- 
culars, such  as  recall  to  men  in  the  south  a  former  century  of 
onr  history. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  while  the  bulk  of  the  Highland  popu- 
l^n  were  unschooled  and  ignorant,  there  were  abundance  of 
gentlemen  who  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  even 
composed  Latin  poetry.  Nor  is  it  less  important  or  more  than 
strictly  just  to  observe  that,  amidst  all  the  rudeness  of  former  times 
ii^  the  Highlands,  there  was  amongst  the  common  people  an  old 
traditbnary  morality,  which'  included  not  a  little  that  was  entitled 
to  admiration.  To  get  a  full  idea  of  what  this  was,  one  must 
pemse  the  writings  of  Mrs  Grant  and  Colonel  Stewart  The 
tezy  depredations  so  often  spoken  of  could  hardly  be  said  to 

>  J^taketa  SeoHea,  ii  866 ;  !▼.  385. 
Andflnon's  Prixe  Bnay  on  the  State  of  KnowUdge  in  the  HigMandi. 
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iDTolre  &  true  turpitude,  being  bo  much  connected  aa  du;  veie 
irith  nstiona]  and  dan  fedinga. 

Captain  Simon  Fraaer  of  Beanfort,  who  had  long  been  dedued 
■ebd  for  not  appearing  to  answer  at  the  Court  of  Justiciaiy  on 
he  chaise  of  rape  brought  Bgainat  him  by  the  dowager  I^d; 
[x)vaV  was  deacribed  at  thi»  time  as  Uving  openly  in  the  conntrj 
IS  a  free  li^;e,  'to  the  contempt  of  all  authority  and  justice.'  Tbt 
^neral  acconnt  given  of  his  hahita  is  rather  pictaTesqne.  '  He 
Eeeps  in  a  manner  his  open  residence  within  the  lordship  ofLorat, 
rhere,  and  especially  in  Stratherrick,*  he  further  presumes  to  keqi 
men  in  arms,  attending  and  guarding  his  pereon.'  These  he  kIio 
employed  in  levying  contributions  from  Lady  Lovat's  tenante, 
and  he  had  thus  actually  raised  between  five  and  nz  thoasud 
merks.  '  Proceeding  yet  to  further  degrees  of  unparalleled  bold< 
ness,  [he]  causes  make  public  intimation  at  the  kirka  witlun  the 
Iwands  on  the  Lord's  Day,  that  all  the  people  be  in  readiaen 
ivith  their  best  arms  when  advertised.'  The  tenants  were  eonw- 
qnently  so  harassed  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  her  ladyship  sot 
rents,  and  there  were  'daily  complaints  of  these  strange  and 
lawless  disorders.' 

The  Council  granted  warrants  of  intercommnning  against  ihe 
culprit,  and  enjoined  his  majesty's  forces  to  be  helpful  in 
apprehending  him.*  We  find  that,  in  the  month  of  August,  Fnser 
bad  departed  from  the  country,  but  his  interest  continued  to  be 
maintained  by  others.  His  brother  John,  with  thir^  or  forty 
'  loose  and  broken  men,'  went  freely  up  and  down  the  countries 
of  Aird  and  Stratherrick,  menacing  with  death  the  chamheriaini 
if  the  Lady  Lorat*  and  her  husband,  Mr  Alexander  Mackenne 
if  Prestonbal],  if  they  should  uplift  the  rents  in  behalf  of  their 
mtaster  and  mistress,  and  threatening  the  tenants  in  like  manner, 
f  they  should  pay  their  rents  to  those  persons.  The  better 
X)  support  this  lawless  system,  John  kept  a  garrison  of  armed 
3;illiea  in  the  town  of  Bewly,  'the  heart  of  the  country  of  Aiid/ 
entirely  at  the  cost  of  the  teoBOts  there.  Within  the  last  few 
ireeka,  they  had  taken  from  the  tenants  of  Aird  'two  bundled 
ntstom  wedders  and  lambs,'  and,  breaking  up  the  meal-ginidi 
if   Bewly,   they   had    supplied   themselves   with   sixty  boUa  of 

'  En  imder  October  S,  U97. 

*  A  diitrict  OD  tin  Math  vie  at  Locb  Ntu,  Id  laTcmui-iliin. 

*  Prlrj  CooDcil  B«oanL  *  Tht  daughter  of  l!i«  late  peer. 
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meal.  At  the  banning  of  July,  Fraser,  younger  of  Buch-  not. 
rabbin,  and  two  accomplices,  came  to  the  house  of  Moniack^ 
the  residence  of  Mr  Hugh  Fraser,  one  of  the  lady's  chamber- 
lains, '  and  having  by  a  false  token  got  him  out  of  his  house/ 
first  reproached  him  with  his  office,  and  then  '  beat  him  with  the 
butts  of  their  guns,  and  had  murdered  him  if  he  had  not  made 
his  escape.' 

Mr  Hugh  Fraser  and  Captain  John  Mackenzie,  '  conjunct  bailie 
and  chamberlain,'  applied  for  protection  to  the  Highland  com- 
mission of  justiciary,  who  ordered  a  small  military  party  to  go  and 
maintain  the  law  in*  the  Aird.  But  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain 
observance  of  law  in  a  country  where  the  bulk  of  the  people  were 
otherwise  minded.  The  introduction  of  soldiers  only  added  to 
the  fierceness  of  the  rebellious  Frasers,  who  now  sent  the  most 
frightful  threats  to  all  who  should  take  part  with  Lady  Lovat  and 
her  husband. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  John  Fraser  came  from  Stratherrick  with 
a  party  of  fifty  arm^  followers,  and  gathering  more  as  he  passed 
through  the  Aird,  he  fell  upon  the  house  of  Fanellan,  where 
Captain  Mackenzie  and  the  ten  soldiers  were,  with  between  two 
and  three  hundred  men,  calling  upon  the  inmates  to  surrender,  on 
pain  of  having  the  house  burnt  about  their  ears  if  they  refused. 
They  did  refuse  to  yield,  and  the  Frasers  accordingly  set  fire  to 
the  house  and  offices,  the  whole  of  which  were  burnt  to  the  ground. 
Captain  Mackenzie,  Hugh  Fraser  of  Eskadale,  the  ten  soldiers 
and  their  commander.  Lieutenant  Cameron,  besides  a  servant  of 
Prestonhall,  were  all  taken  prisoners.  Having  dismissed  the 
soldiers,  the  Frasers  carried  the  rest  in  a  bravadoing  triumph 
through  the  country  till  they  came  to  the  end  of  Loch  Ness. 
There  dismissing  Lieutenant  Cameron,  they  proceeded  with  the 
two  bailies  and  the  servant  to  Stratherrick,  everywhere  using 
them  in  a  barbarous  manner.  The  report  given  nine  days  after 
in  Edinburgh  says  of  the  prisoners,  whether  they  be  dead  or  alive 
is  unknown. 

The  Privy  Council,  feeling  this  to  be  'such  an  unparalleled 
piece  of  insolence  as  had  not  been  beard  of  in  the  country  for  an 
age,'  instantly  ordered  large  parties  of  troops  to  march  into  the 
Fraser  countries,  and  restore  order. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  the  Council  sent  Brigadier  Maitland 
and  Major  Hamilton  their  thanks  '  for  their  good  services  done  in 
dispersing  the  Frasers,'  and,  a  few  days  after,  we  find  orders 
issued  for  using  all  endeavours  to  capture  John  Fraser.     Captain 
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iToi  Grant's   company   remained    in    Strathenick    till    the    cDsning 
February.' 

u%.  II-  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  eTening,  Colonel  Ardiibald  Row  vnTed 
expreaa  at  Edinbo^h  with  the  news  of  the  king's  death.  King 
William  died  in  Kensington  Palace  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
rooming  of  Sunday  the  8th  instant :  it  consequently  took  thnt 
days  and  a  half  for  this  express  to  reach  the  Scottish  cajdtil, 
being  a  day  more  than  had  been  required  by  Bobert  Carey,  wba 
he  came  to  Edinboigh  with  the  more  welcome  intelligence  of  tlie 
demise  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  ninety-nine  years  befora 

■  Piivj  Council  Booord. 


Bduh  of  Lord  AdTocale  BUnut,  at  botlom  of  Advot^W  Cloae, 


REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE:   1702-1714. 

The  death  of  King  William  without  children  (March  8,  1702), 
opened  the  succession  to  the  Princess  Anne,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  King  James.  Following  up  the  policj  of  her  predecessor, 
she  had  not  been  more  than  two  months  upon  the  throne,  when,  in 
conjunction  with  Germany  and  Holland,  she  proclaimed  war  against 
the  king  of  France,  whose  usurpation  of  the  succession  to  Spain  for 
a  member  of  his  family,  had  renewed  a  general  feeling  of  hostility 
against  him.  This  war,  distinguished  by  the  victories  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  lasted  tiU  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713. 
The  queen  had  been  many  years  married  to  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  and  had  had  several  children ;  but  all  were  now  dead. 

King  William  left  the  people  of  Scotland  in  a  state  of  violent 
discontent,  on  account  chiefly  of  the  usage  they  had  received  in 
the  affair  of  Darien.  Ever  since  the  Revolution,  there  had  been 
a  laige  party,  mainly  composed  of  the  upper  classes,  in  favour 
of  the  exiled  dynasty.  It  was  largelv  reinforced,  and  its  views 
were  generally  much  promoted,  by  the  odium  into  which  the 
government  of  William  III.  had  fallen,  ayd  by  the  feelings  of 
jealousy  and  wrath  which  had  been  kindled  against  the  whole 
English  nation.  This  was  not  a  natural  state  of  things  for 
Scotland,  for  the  bulk  of  the  people,  Presbyterian  at  heart,  could 
have  no  confidence  in  a  restored  sovereign  of  the  House  of 
Stuart ;  but  anger  had  temporarily  overcome  many  of  the  more 
permanent  feelmgs  of  the  people,  and  it  was  hard  to  sav  what 
course  they  might  take  in  the  dynastic  difficulties  which  were 
impending. 

In  1700,  the  English  parliament,  viewing  the  want  of  children 
to  both  William  and  the  Princess  Anne,  had  settled  the  crown  of 
England  upon  the  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  daughter  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  King  James  L,  she  being  the 
nearest  Protestant  heir;  thus  excluding  not  only  the  progeny 
of  James  II.,  but  that  of  several  elder  children  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  all  of  whom  were  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  It 
was  hiffhly  desirable  that  the  Scottish  Estates  should  be  induced 
to  settle  the  crown  of  Scotland  on  the  same  person,  in  order  that 
peace  might  be  preserved  between  the  two  l^ingdoms ;  but  the 
discontents  of  the  Scotch  stood  in  the  way.  Not  that  there 
existed  in  Scotland  any  insuperable  desire  for  another  person,  or 
anv  special  objection  to  Sophia ;  the  great  majority  would  prob- 
ably have  voted,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  for  this  very  course. 
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But  Scotland  had  been  wronged  and  insulted ;  it  was  necessary  to 
shew  the  English  that  this  could  not  be  done  with  safety  to 
themselves.  She  had  a  claim  to  equality  of  trading  privileges: 
it  was  right  that  she  should  use  all  fair  means  to  get  this  estab- 
lished. Accordingly,  in  1703,  the  Scottish  parliament  passed 
two  acts  calculated  to  excite  no  small  alarm  in  the  south:  one 
of  them,  styled  the  Act  of  Security,  ordaining  that  the  successor 
of  Queen  Aime  should  not  be  the  same  person  with  the  individual 
Adopted  by  the  English  parliament,  unless  there  should  be  a  free 
•communication  of  trade  between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  thoroughly  secured  from  English  influence; 
the  othei;  providing  that,  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  first,  the 
nation  should  be  put  under  arms.  The  queen,  mer  some  hesi- 
tation, was  obliged  to  ratify  the  Act  of  Security.  In  the  debates 
on  these  measures,  the  Scottish  parliament  exhibited  a  degree  of 
oloquence  which  was  wholly  a  novelty,  and  the  memory  of  which 
lon^  survived.  It  was  a  remarkable  crisis,  in.  which  a  little 
nation,  merely  by  the  moral  power  which  animated  it,  contrived 
to  inspire  fear  and  respect  in  one  much  its  superior  in  numbers 
and  every  other  material  element  of  strengtL 

The  general  sense  of  danger  thus  created  in  England  proved 
sufficient  to  overcome  that  mercantile  selfishness  whicJi  had 
inflicted  so  much  injustice  upon  Scotland.  It  came  to  be  seen, 
that  the  only  way  to  secure  a  harmony  with  the  northern 
kingdom  in  some  matters  essential  to  peace,  was  to  admit  it 
to  an  incorporating  union,  in  which  there  should  be  a  provision 
for  an  equality  of  mercantile  privileges.  To  effect  this  arrange- 
ment, accordingly,  became  the  policy  of  the  English  Whig 
ministry  of  Queen  Anne.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proposition 
did  not  meet  a  favourable  reception  in  Scotland,  where  the 
ancient  national  independence  was  a  matter  of  national  pride; 
nevertheless,  there  also  a  parliamentary  sanction  was  obtained 
for  the  preliminary  steps. 

In  May  1706,  the  Commissioners,  thirty  from  each  nation,  met 
at  Westminster,  to  deliberate  on  the  terms  of  the  proposed  treaty. 
It  was  soon  agreed  upon  that  the  leading  features  of  the  act 
should  be — a  union  of  the  two  countries  under  one  sovereign, 
who,  failing  heirs  of  the  queen,  should  be  the  Electress  of 
Hanover  or  her  heir ;  but  each  country  to  retain  her  own  church 
establishment  and  her  own  laws — Scotland  to  send  sixteen 
representative  peers  and  forty-five  commoners  to  the  British 
parliament — Scottish  merchants  to  trade  freely  with  England 
and  her  colonies — the  taxes  to  be  equalised,  except  that  from 
land,  which  was  to  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  when  England 
contributed  two  millions,  Scotland  should  give  only  a  fortieth 
part  of  the  sum,  or  forty-eight  thousand  pounds ;  and  as  the 
English  taxes  were  rendered  burdensome  by  a  debt  of  sixteen 
millions,  Scotland  was  to  be  compensated  for  its  share  of  that 
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burden  by  receiving,  as  'an  Equivalent/  about  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  ready  money  from  England,  which  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  renovation  of  the  coin,  the  discharge  of  the  public 
debts,  and  a  restitution  of  the  money  lost  by  the  African 
Company. 

When  these  articles  were  laid  before  the  Scottish  Estates  in 
October,  they  produced  a  burst  of  indignant  feeling  that  seemed 
to  overspread  the  whole  countrv.  The  Jacobite  party,  who  saw 
in  the  union  only  the  establishment  of  an  alien  dynasty,  were 
furious.  The  clergy  felt  some  alarm  at  the  prelatic  element  in 
the  British  parliament.  The  mass  of  the  people  grieved  over 
the  prospect  of  a  termination  to  the  native  parliament,  and  other 
tokens  of  an  ancient  independence*  Nevertheless,  partly  that 
there  were  many  men  in  the  Estates  who  had  juster  views  of  the 
true  interests  of  their  coimtry,  and  partly  that  others  were  open 
to  various  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  their  votes,  the  act  of 
union  was  passed  in  February  1707,  as  to  take  effect  from  the 
ensuing  1st  of  May.  The  opposition  was  conducted  principally 
by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  a  Jacobite,  and,  but  for  his  infirmity 
of  purpose,  it  might  have  been  more  formidable.  The  Duke  of 
Qneensberry,  who  acted  on  this  occasion  as  the  queen's  com- 
missioner to  parliament,  was  rewarded  for  his  services  with  an 
English  dukeaom.  The  Privy  Council,  the  record  of  whose  pro- 
ceedings has  been  of  so  much  importance  to  this  work,  now  came 
to  an  end ;  but  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  continued  for 
the  next  two  reigns  to  be  part  of  the  apparatus  of  the  central 
government  in  the  English  metropolis. 

Of  the  discontent  engendered  on  this  occasion,  the  friends  of 
the  exiled  Stuarts  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  in  the  spring 
of  1708,  by  bringing  a  French  expedition  to  the  Scottish  coasts, 
having  on  board  five  thousand  men,  and  the  son  of  James  II., 
now  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age.  It  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  many  of  the  Jacobite  gentry  were  pre- 
pared to  join  the  young  prince  on  landing.  But  the  Uhevalier  de 
St  Oeoree,  as  he  was  called,  took  ill  of  small-pox ;  the  British 
fleet  under  Admiral  Byng  came  in  sight;  and  it  was  deemed 
best  to  return  to  France,  and  wait  for  another  opportunity. 

The  Tory  ministry  of  the  last  four  years  of  Queen  Anne 
affected  Scotland  by  the  passing  of  an  act  of  Toleration  for  the 
relief  of  the  persecuted  remnant  of  Episcopalians,  and  another  act 
by  which  the  rights  of  patrons  in  the  nomination  of  clergy  to 
charges  in  the  &tablished  Church  were  revived.  The  Whigs  of 
the  Kevolution  felt  both  of  these  measures  to  be  discouraging. 
During  this  period,  in  Scotland,  as  in  England,  the  Cavalier  spint 
was  in  the  ascendency,  and  the  earnest  Whigs  trembled  lest,  by 
complicity  of  the  queen  or  her  ministers,  the  Pretender  should  bo 
introduced,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Protestant  heir.  But  the 
sudden  death  of  Anne  on  the  Ist  of  August  1714,  neutralised  all 
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such  schemes,  and  the  son  of  the  then  deceased  Eiectress  Sophia 
succeeded  to  the  British  throne,  under  the  name  of  Geoi^e  I., 
with  as  much  apparent  quietness  as  if  he  had  been  a  resident 
Prince  of  Wales. 


On  the  principle  that  minute  matters,  which  denote  a  pro- 
gress in  improvement,  or  even  a  tendency  to  it,  are  worthy 
of  notice,  it  may  be  allowable  to  remark  at  this  time  an  adver- 
tisement of  Mr  George  Bobertson,  apothecary  at  Perth,  that  he 
had  lately  set  np  there  '  a  double  Hnmmum,  or  Bath  Stove,  the 
one  for  men,  and  the  other  for  women,  approven  of  by  physidaos 
to  be  of  great  use  for  the  cure  of  several  diseases/  A  hummum  is 
in  reality  a  Turkish  or  hot-air  bath.  We  find  that,  within  twenty 
years  after  this  time,  the  chirurgeons  in  Edinbui^h  had  a  bagnio, 
or  hot  bath,  and  the  physicians  a  cold  bath,  for  medical  purposes. 

The  Edinburgh  Gazette  which  advertises  the  Perth  humman), 
also  announces  the  presence,  in  a  lodging  at  the  foot  of  the  West 
Bow  of  Edinburgh,  of  Duncan  Campbell  of  Ashfield,  chirargeon 
to  the  city  of  Glasgow,  who  had  '  cutted  nine  score  persons  [for 
stone]  without  the  death  of  any  except  fiva'  ^  There  was  also  a 
mysterious  person,  styled  *  a  gentleman  in  town,'  and  '  to  be  got 
notice  of  at  the  Caledonian  Cofiee-house,'  who  had  '  had  a  secret 
imparted  to  him  by  his  father,  an  eminent  physician  in  this  king- 
dom/which, by  the  blessing  of  Qod,  certainly  and  safely  cores  the 
phrenzie' — also  '  convulsion-fits,  vapours,  and  megrims — ^in  a  kv 
weeks,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  takes  no  reward  till  the  cure  is 
perfected.' 

In  the  same  sheet,  'G.  Young,  against  the  Court  of  Guard, 
Edinburgh,'  bespoke  favour  for  '  a  most  precious  eye-water^  which 
infallibly  cures  all  distempers  in  the  eyes,  whether  pearl,  web, 
catracht,  blood-shot  dimness,  ice.,  and  in  less  than  six  times  dressing 
has  cured  some  who  have  been  blind  seven  years.' 

The  custom  of  vending  quack  mcfdicines  from  a  public  stage  on 
the  street— of  which  we  have  seen  several  notable  examples  in  the 


^  Mr  Gampbell  had,  in  1709,  an  action  at  law  against  Mango  Campbell  of  KetherpUct, 
for  recovery  of  fifty  ponnds  which  he  charged  for  attendance  upon  him,  and  perfbnnatKx  of 
the  operation  of  lithotomy.  It  was  represented  on  the  other  side  that  he  had  done  his  wnrk 
with  an  anskilfalness  which  resnlted  in  some  roost  distressing  injuries  to  his  patient,  and  tbe 
Lords  held  that  the  seventeen  guineas  already  paid  was  guerdon  sufficient. — FoantaiobaU' 
Ikcisiontf  ii.  510. 
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course  of  the  seventeenth  century — continued  at  this  time,  and  for  i^os. 
many  years  after^  to  be  kept  up*  Edinburgh  was  occasionally 
favoured  with  a  visit  from  a  famous  practitioner  of  this  kind, 
named  Anthony  Parsons,  who,  in  announcing  his  arrival  in  1710, 
stated  the  quality  of  his  medicines,  and  that  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  vending  them  on  stages  for  thirty  yeara  In  October 
1711,  he  advertised  in  the  Scots  Postman — '  It  being  reported  that 
Anthony  Parsons  is  gone  from  Edinburgh  to  mount  public  stages 
in  the  country,  this  is  to  give  notice  that  he  hath  left  o£f  keeping 
stages,  and  still  lives  in  the  Hammermen's  Land,  at  the  Magdalen 
Chapel,  near  the  head  of  the  Cowgate,  where  may  be  had  the 
Orvibtan,  a  famous  antidote  against  infectious  distempers,  and 
helps  barrenness,  &c.'  Four  years  later.  Parsons  announced  his 
design  of  bidding  adieu  to  Edinburgh,  and,  in  that  prospect,  offered 
his  medicines  at  reduced  rates;  likewise,  by  auction, '  a  fine  cabinet 
organ.'  * 

In  April  1724,  one  Campbell,  commonly  called  (probably  from 
his  ragged  appearance)  Doctor  Duds,  was  in  great  notoriety  in 
Edinburgh  as  a  quack  medidner.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
in  great  fisLVour  with  the  populace,  for,  being  seen  by  them  on  the 
street,  he  was  so  vexatiously  assaulted,  as  to  be  obliged  to  make 
his  escape  in  a  coach.  At  this  time,  a  mountebank  doctor  erected 
a  stage  at  the  foot  of  the  Canongate,  in  order  to  compete  with 
Doctor  Duds  for  a  share  of  business ;  but  a  boy  being  killed  by  a 
fall  frt)m  the  fisLbric  the  day  of  its  erection,  threw  a  damp  on  his 
efforts  at  wit,  and  the  afiair  appears  to  have  proved  a  failure' 

The  author  just  quoted  had  a  recollection  of  one  of  the  last  of 
this  fittternity — an  Englishman,  named  Green — who  boasted  he 
was  the  third  generation  of  a  family  which  had  been  devoted  to 
the  profession*  '  A  stage  was  erected  in  the  most  public  part  of  a 
town,  and  occupied  by  the  master,  with  one  or  two  tumblers  or 
rope-dancers,  who  attracted  the  multitude.  Valuable  medicines 
were  promised  and  distributed  by  a  kind  of  lottery.  Each  spec- 
tator, willing  to  obtain  a  prize,  threw  a  handkerchief,  enclosing 
one  or  two  shillings,  on  the  stagCL  The  handkerchief  was  returned 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  medicinea  But  along  with  them,  a 
silver  cup  was  put  into  one  to  gratify  some  successful  adventurer.' 

'Doctor  Green,  younger  of  Doncaster' — ^probably  the  second  of 
the  three  generations — had  occasion,  in  December  1726,  to  advertise 

'  Daljell^s  Ifurietd  Mumoirt  of  Scotland,  p.  132. 
'  Edinhwrgh  Evening  Ctmrank 
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1702.  the  Scottish  community  regarding  his  '  menial  servant  and 
tumbler/  Henry  Lewis,  who,  he  said,  had  deserted  his  service  with 
a  week's  prepaid  wages  in  his  pocket,  and,  as  the  doctor  under- 
stood, '  has  resorted  to  Fife,  or  some  of  the  north-country  burgbs, 
with  design  to  get  himself  furnished  with  a  play-fool,  and  to  set 
himself  up  for  a  doctor  experienced  in  the  practice  of  physic  and 
chirurgery.'  Doctor  Green  deemed  himself  obliged  to  vram  Kfe 
and  the  said  burghs,  whither  he  himself  designed  to  resort  in 
spring,  against '  the  said  impostor,  and  to  dismiss  him  as  such.' ' 

We  have  this  personage  brought  before  us  in  an  amusing  lights 
in  May  1781,  in  connection  with  the  King's  College,  Aberdeen. 
He  had  applied  to  this  learned  sodality  for  a  diploma  as  doctor  of 
medicine,  '  upon  assurances  given  under  his  hand,  that  he  would 
practise  medicine  in  a  regular  way,  and  give  over  his  stage.' 
They  had  granted  him  the  diploma  accordingly.  Finding,  after- 
wards, that  he  stiU  continued  to  use  his  stage, '  the  college,  to  vin- 
dicate their  conduct  in  the  affidr,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  justice 
to  the  public,  to  expose  Mr  Chreen  his  disingenuity,  recorded  in 
the  Register  of  Probative  Writs  his  letter  containing  these  assnr- 
ances.'  They  also  certified  '  that,  if  Mr  Green  give  not  over  bis 
stage,  they  will  proceed  to  further  resentment  against  him." 

Down  to  this  time  there  was  still  an  entire  faith  among  the 
common  sort  of  people  in  the  medical  properties  of  natural  crystals, 
perforated  stones,  ancient  jet  ornaments,  fiint  arrow-heads,  glass 
beads,  and  other  articles.  The  custom  was  to  dip  the  article  into 
water,  and  administer  the  water  to  the  patient.  The  Stewarts  of 
Ardvorlich  still  possess  a  crystal  which  was  once  in  great  esteem 
throughout  Lower  Perthshire  for  the  virtues  which  it  could  impart 
to  simple  water.  A  flat  piece  of  ivory  in  the  possession  of 
Campbell  of  Barbreck — commonly  called  BarbrecVs  Bone — was 
sovereign  for  the  cure  of  madness.  This  article  is  now  deposited 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Scottish  Antiquaries  in  Edinburgh.  The 
Lee  Penny — a  small  precious  stone,  set  in  an  old  English  coin, 
still  possessed  by  the  Lockharts  of  Lee — ^is  another  and  highly 
noted  example  of  such  charms  for  healing. 

It  was  also  still  customary  to  resort  to  certain  wells  and  other 
waters,  on  account  of  their  supposed  healing  virtues,  as  we  have 
seen  to  be  the  case  a  century  earlier.  Either  the  patient  was 
brought  to  the  water,  and  dipped  into  it,  or  a  fragment  of  his 


*  Edinburgh  Evening  CouramU  December  80,  1725. 

*  Edinburgh  Evening  CouranL 
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clothing  was  brought  and  cast  into,  or  left  on  the  side  of  it^  a  not. 
shackle  or  tether  of  a  cow  serving  eqnally.when  such  an  animal 
was  concerned.  If  such  virtues  had  continued  to  be  attributed 
only  to  weUs  formerly  dedicated  to  saints,  it  would  not  have  been 
surprising ;  but  the  idea  of  medicinal  virtue  was  sometimes  con- 
nected with  a  lake  or  other  piece  of  water,  which  had  no  such 
history.  There  was,  for  example,  on  the  high  ground  to  the  west 
of  Drumlanrig  Castle,  in  Nithsdale,  a  small  tarn  called  the  Dow 
[f.  e  black]  Loch,  which  enjoyed  the  highest  medical  repute  all 
over  the  south  of  Scotland.  People  came  from  immense  distances 
to  throw  a  rag  from  a  sick  friend,  or  a  tether  frt>m  an  afSicted  cow, 
into  the  Dow  Loch,  when, '  these  being  cast  in,  if  they  did  float,  it 
was  taken  for  a  good  omen  of  recovery,  and  a  part  of  the  water 
carried  to  the  patient,  though  to  remote  places,  without  saluting 
or  speaking  to  any  one  they  met  by  the  way ;  but,  if  they  did  sink, 
the  recovery  of  the  party  was  hopeless.'^  The  clergy  exerted 
themselves  strenuously  to  put  down  the  superstition.  The  trouble 
which  the  presbytery  of  Penpont  had,  first  and  last,  with  this  same 
Dovr  Loch,  was  past  expression.  But  their  efforts  were  wholly 
in  vain.' 


^  From  a  description  of  the  presbjtery  of  Penpont,  App.  to  Sjmson^s  Eittofy  of  GaBowajf, 
Edin.  1828. 

'  A  fatxy  legend  connected  with  the  Dow  Loch,  and  fllnrtnting  the  superttitioiui  feeling 
with  which  it  was  regarded,  has  been  oommnnicated  bj  a  friend : 

*  The  farmer  of  Auchen  Haight,  near  the  Dow  Loch,  was  not  in  opulent  drcmnstanoes. 
One  day,  dnring  the  preasore  of  some  nnnsoal  calamity,  he  noticed,  to  his  surprise,  a  cow 
browsing  tranquilly  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  and,  on  nearer  inspection,  found  it  to  be  a  beau- 
tiful animal  of  large  size,  and  perfectly  white.  She  allowed  herself  to  be  dri?en  home  by 
him  without  resistance,  and  soon  commended  herself  greatly  to  bis  wife  by  her  tameness 
and  exceeding  opulence  in  milk.  The  result  of  her  good  qualities,  and  also  her  fruit- 
falnesB,  was  that  a  blessing  seemed  to  have  come  with  her  to  his  house.  He  became 
rich  in  the  possessioB  of  a  herd  of  twenty  fine  cattle,  all  descended  from  the  original  White 
Cow. 

*  After  some  years  had  elapsed,  and  all  his  other  cattle  had  been  used  up,  the  goodman 
had  to  con^der  how  he  was  to  provide  a  winter*s  ^  mart**  for  his  family — ^that  is,  a  bullock 
to  be  killed  and  salted  according  to  the  then  ndSTersal  practice  of  the  country.  Should  it 
be  the  mother  or  one  of  her  comely  daughters  ?  The  former  was  still  in  fine  condition, 
highly  suitable  for  the  purpose;  but  then  the  feeling  connected  with  her — should  they 
sacrifice  in  this  manner  the  source  of  all  their  good-fortune  ?  A  consideration  that  she 
might  faU  in  health,  and  be  lost  to  them,  determined  them  to  make  her  the  mart  of  the  year. 
It  is  said  that,  on  the  morning  which  was  to  be  her  last,  she  shewed  the  ususl  afiection  to 
her  mistress,  who  came  to  bid  her  a  moumfrd  farewell ;  but  when  the  butcher  approached  with 
his  rope  and  aze,  she  suddenly  tore  up  the  stake,  and  broke  away  from  the  byre,  followed 
by  the  whole  of  her  progeny.  The  astonished  goodman  and  his  wife  were  only  in  time  to 
see  the  herd,  in  which  their  wealth  consisted,  plunge  into  the  waters  of  the  Dow  Loch,  from 
which  they  nerer  re-emerged.*^ 
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1701  '  It  pleased  the  great  and  holy  QoA  to  visit  this  town  [Ldth], 
for  their  heinous  sins  against  him,  with  a  very  terrible  and  sudden 
stroke,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  firing  of  thirty-three  barrds 
of  powder ;  which  dreadful  blast,  as  it  was  heard  even  at  many 
miles  distance  with  great  terror  and  amazement,  so  it  hath  caused 
great  ruin  and  desolation  in  this  place.  It  smote  seven  or  eight 
persons  at  least  with  sudden  death,  and  turned  the  houses  next 
adjacent  to  ruinous  heaps,  tirred  off  the  roof,  beat  out  the  windows, 
and  broke  out  the  timber  partitions  of  a  great  many  houses  and 
biggings  even  to  a  great  distance  Few  houses  in  the  town  did 
escape  some  damage,  and  all  this  in  a  moment  of  time ;  so  that  the 
merciful  ccmduct  of  Divine  Providence  hath  been  very  admirable  in 
the  preservation  of  hundreds  of  people,  whose  lives  were  exposed 
to  manifold  sudden  dangers,  seeing  they  had  not  so  much  previous 
warning  as  to  shift  a  foot  for  their  own  preservation,  much  leas  to 
remove  their  plenishing.'  So  proceeded  a  petition  fix)m  '  the  dis- 
tressed inhabitants  of  Leith'  to  the  Privy  Council,  on  the  occasion 
of  this  sore  calamity.  '  Seeing,'  they  went  on  to  say, '  that  part  d 
the  town  is  destroyed  and  damnified  to  the  value  of  thirty-six 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds,  Scots  money,  by  and 
attour  several  other  damages  done  in  several  back-doses,  and  by 
and  attour  the  household  plenishing  and  merchant  goods  destroyed 
in  the  said  houses,  and  victual  destroyed  and  damnified  in  lofts, 
and  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  houses  lying  waste ;  and  seeing 
the  owners  of  the  said  houses  are  for  the  most  part  unable  to 
repair  them,  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  principal  seaport  of  the 
nation  will  be  desolate  and  ruinous,  if  considerable  relief  be  not 
jNTOvided,'  they  implored  permission  to  make  a  charitable  collection 
throughout  the  kingdom  at  kirk-doors,  and  by  going  from  house 
to  house ;  which  prayer  was  readily  granted.* 

jiXT  a  The  Earl  of  Eintore,  who  had  been  made  Knight  Marischal  of 
Scotland  at  the  Bestoration,  and  afterwards  raised  to  the  peerage 
for  his  service  in  saving  the  regalia  from  the  English  in  1651,  was 
still  living.*  He  petitioned  the  Privy  Council  at  this  date  on 
account  of  a  pamphlet  published  by  Sir  William  Ogilvie  of 
Barras,  in  which  his  concern  in  the  preservation  of  the  regalia 
L  was  unduly  depreciated.      His  lordship  gives  a  long  recital  on 

the  subject,  from  which  it  after  all  appears  that  his  share  of 
the  business  was  confined  to  his  discommending  obedience  to 

*  Privy  Coundl  Record.  *  His  lordship  died  in  1714. 
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be  paid  to  a  state  order  for  sending  out  the  regalia  fi*om  Dannottar  i7o& 
Castle — in  vhich  case  it  vas  likely  they  might  have  been  taken — 
and  afterwards  doing  what  he  conld  to  put  the  English  on  a  Mse 
scent,  by  representing  the  regalia  as  carried  to  the  king  at  Paris. 
He  denounces  the  pamphlet  as  an  endeavour  *  to  rob  him  of  his 
just  merit  and  honour,  and  likewise  to  belie  his  majesty's  patents 
in  bis  favour/  and  he  craved  due  punishment.  Sir  William,  being 
laid  up  with  sickness  at  Montrose,  was  imable  to  appear  in  his 
own  defence,  and  the  Council,  accordingly,  without  hesitation, 
ordered  the  offensive  brochure  to  be  publicly  burnt  at  the  Cross 
of  Edinburgh  by  the  common  hangman. 

David  OgilviCy  younger  of  Barras,  was  soon  after  fined  in  a 
hundred  poimds  for  his  concern  in  this  so-called  libel/ 

There  is  something  unaccountable  in  the  determination  evinced 
at  various  periods  to  assign  the  glory  of  the  preservation  of  the 
regalia  to  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  the  grand  fact  of  the  case  being 
that  these  sacred  relics  were  saved  by  the  dexterity  and  courage  of 
the  unpretending  woman — Mrs  Grainger — the  minister's  wife  of 
Kineff,  who,  by  means  of  her  servant,  got  them  carried  out  of 
Dunnottar  Castle  through  the  beleaguering  lines  of  the  English, 
and  kept  them  in  secrecy  under  ground  for  eight  years.  See  under 
March  1652. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Post-office,  as  established  by  the  act  of  av«. 
1695,  were  found  to  be  not  duly  observed,  in  as  far  as  common 
carriers  presumed  to  carry  letters  in  tracts  where  post-offices  were 
erected, '  besides  such  as  relate  to  goods  sent  or  to  be  returned  to 
them.'  A  very  strict  proclamation  was  now  issued  against  this 
practice,  and  forbidding  all  who  were  not  noblemen  or  gentlemen's 
servants  to  'carry,  receive,  or  deliver  any  letters  where  post- 
offices  are  erected.' 

Inviolability  of  letters  at  the  Post-office  was  not  yet  held  in 
respect  as  a  principle.  In  July  1701,  two  letters  from  Brussels, 
'  having  the  cross  upon  the  back  of  them,'  had  come  with  proper 
addresses  under  cover  to  the  Edinburgh  postmaster.  He  'was 
surprised  with  them,'  and  brought  them  to  the  Lord  Advocate, 
who,  however,  on  opening  them,  found  they  were  '  of  no  value, 
being  only  on  private  business;'  wherefore  he  ordered  them  to  be 
delivered  by  the  postmaster  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
directed. 

*  Privy  Coancil  Becord. 
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WW.  Long  after  this  period — in  1738 — the  Earl  of  Hay,  writing  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  from  Edinburgh,  said :  '  I  am  forced  to  send 
this  letter  by  a  servant  twenty  miles  out  of  town,  where  the  Dukt  of 
Argyle*s  attorney  cannot  handle  it.*  It  sounds  strangely  that  Lord 
Hay  should  thus  have  had  to  complain  of  his  own  brother;  that 
one  who  was  supreme  in  Scotland,  should  have  been  imder  such  a 
difficulty  from  an  opposition  noble ;  and  that  there  should  have 
been,  at  so  recent  a  period,  a  disregard  to  so  needful  a  principle 
But  this  is  not  alL  Lord  Bay,  in  time  succeeding  his  brother 
as  Duke  of  Argyle,  appears  to  have  also  taken  up  his  part 
at  the  Edinburgh  IPost-office.  In  March  1748,  General  Bland, 
commander  of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  'that  his  letters  were  opened  at  the  Edinburgh  Post-office; 
and  I  think  this  is  done  by  order  of  a  noble  duke,  in  order  to 
know  my  secret  sentiments  of  the  people  and  of  his  Ghraoe.  If 
this  practice  is  not  stopped,  the  ministers  cannot  hope  for  anj 
real  information.'  Considering  the  present  sound  administration 
of  the  entire  national  institution  by  the  now  living  inheritor  of 
that  peerage,  one  cannot  without  a  smile  hear  George  Chalmers 
telling  ^  how  the  Edinburgh  Post-office,  in  the  reign  of  the  seocmd 
George,  was  'infested  by  two  Dukes  of  Argyle  !' 

It  will  be  heard,  however,  with  some  surprise,  that  the  Lord 
Advocate  may  still  be  considered  as  having  the  power,  in  cases 
where  the  public  interests  are  concerned,  to  order  the  examination 
of  letters  in  the  Post-office.  So  lately  as  1789,  when  the  unhappy 
duellist,  Captain  Macrae,  fled  from  justice,  his  letters  were  seized 
at  the  Post-office  by  order  of  the  Justice-clerk  Braxfield. 

The  sport  of  cock-fighting  had  lately  been  introduced  into 
Scotland,  and  a  cock-pit  was  now  in  operation  in  Leith  links, 
where  the  charges  for  admission  were  lOd,  for  the  front  row,  7d. 
for  the  second,  and  4id.  for  the  third.  Soon  after,  'the  passion 
for  cock-fighting  was  so  general  among  all  ranks  of  the  people, 
that  the  magistrates  [of  Edinburgh]  discharged  its  being  practised 
on  the  streets,  on  account  of  the  disturbances  it  occasioned/* 


'  Caledonia^  L  881,  note 

*  Aniot*8  HitL  Edinburgh^  4to,  p.  195.  It  would  appear  that  the  comhati?eoM8  of  the 
cock  famished  in  those  days  no  insignificant  part  of  the  amnsements  of  the  English  people. 
We  find  in  the  London  newspapers  of  March  1720,  the  following  paragraph,  speaking 
strongl J  of  the  prevalence  of  the  sport :  '  On  the  last  Monday  of  the  month,  there  will  be 
kept  a  famons  cocJting  betwixt  the  gentlemen  of  Shropshire  and  Cheshire,  at  Mr  Geotfe 
Smith's,  St  the  Red  Lion,  at  Whitchurch.* 
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William  Machrie^  who  taught  in  Edinburgh  what  he  called  '  the  i709« 
severe  and  Berioua,  but  necessary  exercise  of  the  sword^'  had  also 
given  a  share  of  his  attention  to  cock-fighting — a  sport  which  he 
deemed  '  as  much  an  art,  as  the  managing  of  horses  for  races  or 
for  the  field  of  battle/  It  was  an  art  in  vogue  over  all  Europe — 
though  '  kept  up  only  by  people  of  rank,  and  never  sunk  down  to 
the  hands  of  the  commonalty ' — and  he,  for  his  part,  had  studied 
it  carefully  :  he  had  read  everything  on  the  subject,  conversed  and 
corresponded  on  it  with  'the  best  cockers  in  Britain,'  carefully 
observing  their  practice,  and  passing  through  a  long  experience  of 
his  own. 

Thus  prepared,  Mr  Machrie  published  in  Edinburgh,  in  1706, 
a  brochure,  styled  An  Essay  on  the  Innocent  and  Royal  Recreation 
and  Art  of  Cocking ^  consisting  of  sixty-three  small  pages;  from 
which  we  learn  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  the 
sport  into  Edinbui^h.  The  writer  of  a  prefixed  set  of  verses 
evidently  considered  him  as  one  of  the  great  reformers  of  the 
age: 

*  LoDg  have  yon  taught  the  art  of  self-defence, 
Improved  our  safety  then,  but  now  our  sense, 
Teaching  us  pleasure  with  a  small  expense.' 

For  his  own  part,  considering  the  hazard  and  expense  which 
attended  horse-racing  and  hawking,  he  was  eager  to  proclaim  the 
superior  attractions  of  cocking,  as  being  a  sport  fix)m  which  no 
such  inconveniences  arose.  The  very  qualities  of  the  bird  recom- 
mended it — namely,  '  his  Spanish  gait,  his  Florentine  policy,  and 
his  Scottish  valour  in  overcoming  and  generosity  in  using  his 
vanquished  adversary/  The  ancients  called  him  an  astronomer, 
and  he  had  been '  an  early  preacher  of  repentance,  even  convincing 
Peter,  the  first  pope,  of  his  holiness's  fallibility.'  ^Further,' 
says  be, '  if  variety  and  change  of  fortune  be  any  way  prevalent  to 
engage  the  minds  of  men,  as  commonly  it  is,  to  prefer  one  recrea- 
tion to  another,  it  will  beyond  all  controversy  be  found  in  cocking 
more  than  any  other.  Nay,  the  eloquence  of  Tully  or  art  of 
Apelles  could  never  with  that  life  and  exactness  represent  fortune 
metamorphosed  in  a  battle,  as  doth  cocking;  for  here  you ^11  see 
brave  attacks  and  as  brave  defiances,  bloody  strugglings,  and 
cunning  and  handsome  retreats;  here  you  '11  see  generous  fortitude 
ignorant  of  interest,'  &c. 

Mr  Machrie,  therefore,  goes  con  amore  into  his  subject,  fully 
trusting  that  his  treatise  on  ^this  little  but  bold  animal  could  not 
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1702.  be  unacceptable  to  a  nation  whose  martial  temper  and  glorious 
actions  in  the  field  have  rendered  them  famed  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Christian  world;'  a  sentence  from  which  we  should  lufe 
argued  that  our  author  was  a  native  of  a  sister-island,  even  if  tiie 
fact  had  not  been  indicated  by  his  name. 

Mr  Machrie  gives  many  important  remarks  on  the  natonl 
history  of  the  animal — tells  us  many  secrets  about  its  breeding; 
instructs  us  in  the  points  which  imply  strength  and  valour;  gifes 
advices  about  feeding  and  training;  and  exhibits  the  whole  policy 
of  the  pit.  Finally,  he  says,  '  I  am  not  ashamed  to  declare  to  the 
world  that  I  have  a  special  veneration  and  esteem  for  those  gentle- 
men, within  and  about  this  city,  who  have  entered  in  sodetj  for 
propagating  and  establishing  the  royal  recreation  of  cocking  (in 
order  to  which  they  have  already  erected  a  cock-pit  in  the  Links 
of  Leith) ;  and  I  earnestly  wish  that  their  generous  and  laudable 
example  may  be  imitated  in  that  degree  that,  in  cock- war,  village 
may  be  engaged  against  village,  dty  against  dty,  kingdom  agabst 
kingdom,  nay,  the  father  against  the  son,  until  all  the  wars  in 
Europe,  wherein  so  much  Christian  blood  is  spilt,  be  turned  into 
the  innocent  pastime  of  cocking.' 

Machrie  advertised,  in  July  1711,  that  he  was  not  the  author  of 
a  little  pamphlet  on  Duelling,  which  had  been  lately  published 
with  his  name  and  style  on  the  title-page — '  William  Machrie, 
Professor  of  both  Swords.'  He  denounced  this  publication  as 
containing  ridiculous  impossibilities  in  his  art,  such  as  '  pretending 
to  parry  a  pistol-ball  with  his  sword.'  Moreover,  it  contained 
'indiscreet  reflections  on  the  learned  Mr  Bickerstaff  [of  the 
Tatler],^  'contrary  to  his  [Machrie's]  natural  temper  and 
inclination,  as  well  as  that  civility  and  good  manners  which 
his  years,  experience,  and  conversation  in  the  world  have  taught 
him.'  * 

The  amusement  of  cock-fighting  long  kept  a  hold  of  the  Scottish 
people.  It  will  now  be  scarcely  believed  that,  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  till  within  the  recoUection  of 
persons  still  living,  the  boys  attending  the  parish  and  burghal 
schools  were  encouraged  to  bring  cocks  to  school  at  Fasten's  E'en 
(Shrove-tide),  and  devote  an  entire  day  to  this  barbarising  sport. 
The  slain  birds  Bnijiiffies  (so  the  craven  birds  were  called)  became 
the  property  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  minister  of  Applecross, 
in  Boss-shire,  in  his  account  of  the  parish,  written  about  1790, 

»  Rdiqma  Scotica  (Edm.  1828). 
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coolly  tells    us   that  the   schoolniaster's    income    is    composed  i7os. 
of  two   hundred   merks,  with  payments  from   the    scholars  of 
Is.  6d  for  English^  and  2s.   6d.  for  Latin,  and  Hhe  cock-fight 
dues,    which    are    equal    to   one    quarter's    payment    for    each 
scholar.'  * 

A  Short  Account  of  Scotland^  written,  it  is  understood,  by  an 
English  gentleman  named  Morer,  and  published  this  year,  presents 
a  picture  of  our  country  as  it  appeared  to  an  educated  stranger 
before  the  union.  The  surface  was  generally  unenclosed ;  oats 
and  barley  the  chief  grain  products ;  wheat  little  cultivated ;  little 
hay  made  for  winter,  the  horses  then  feeding  chiefly  on  straw  and 
oats.  The  houses  of  the  gentry,  heretofore  built  for  strength,  were 
now  beginning  to  be  '  modish,  both  in  fabric  and  furniture.'  But 
'still  their  avenues  are  very  indifferent,  and  they  want  their 
gardens,  which  are  the  beauty  and  pride  of  our  English  seats.' 
Orchards  were  rare,  and  '  their  apples,  pears,  and  plums  not  of  the 
best  kind;'  their  cherries  tolerably  good;  'for  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, strawberries,  and  the  like,  they  have  of  each,  but  growing 
in  gentlemen's  gardens ;  and  yet  from  thence  we  sometimes  meet 
them  in  the  markets  of  their  boroughs.'  The  people  of  the  Low- 
lands partly  depended  on  the  Highlands  for  cattle  to  eat ;  and  the 
Highlanders,  in  turn,  carried  back  corn,  of  which  their  own  country 
did  not  grow  a  sufficiency. 

Mr  Morer  found  that  the  Lowlanders  were  dressed  much  like 
his  own  countrymen,  excepting  that  the  men  generally  wore 
bonnets  instead  of  hats,  and  plaids  instead  of  cloaks ;  the  women, 
too,  wearing  plaids  when  abroad  or  at  church.  Women  of  the 
humbler  class  generally  went  barefoot,  'especially  in  summer.' 
The  children  of  people  of  the  better  sort, '  lay  and  cleigy,'  were 
likewise  generally  without  shoes  and  stockings.  Oaten-cakes, 
baked  on  a  plate  of  iron  over  the  fire,  were  the  principal  bread  used. 
Their  flesh  he  admits  to  have  been  '  good  enough,'  but  he  could 
not  say  the  same  for  their  cheese  or  butter.  They  are  '  fond  of 
tobacco,  but  more  from  the  snish-box  than  the  pipe.'  Snuff,  indeed, 
had  become  so  necessary  to  them,  that  'I  have  heard  some  of 
them  say,  should  their  bread  come  in  competition  with  it,  they 
would  rather  fast  than  their  snish  should  be  taken  away.  Yet 
mostly  it  consists  of  the  coarsest  tobacco,  dried  by  the  fire,  and 
powdered  in  a  little  engine  after  the  form  of  a  tap,  which  they 


*  [SiDclair*B]  Stat,  Ace  Scot,  iii.  378. 
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carry  in  their  pockets,  aod  is  both  a  mill  to  grind  and  a  box  to 
keep  it  in.' 


Dnsna  of  tbg  Pcap)«  of  Scotlind.— Fran  Speed'*  Allot,  1676. 

,  Stago-caaches  did  not  as  yet  exist,  but  there  were  a  few  hacknep 
at  Edinburgh,  which  might  be  hired  into  the  country  upon  ui^nt 
occasions.  '  The  truth  is,  the  roads  will  hardly  allow  them  those 
conveniences,  which  is  the  reason  that  the  gentry,  men  and  women, 
choose  rather  to  use  their  horses.  However,  their  great  men  often 
travel  with  coach-and-ais,  hut  with  so  little  caution,  that,  besides 
their  other  attendance,  they  have  a  l\isty  running>footman  on  each 
side  of  the  coach,  to  manage  and  keep  it  up  in  rough  places.' 

Another  Englishman,  who  made  an  excursion  into  Scotland  in 
1704,  gives  additional  particulars,  but  to  the  same  general  purport 
At  Edinbut^h,  he  got  good  French  wine  at  20d.,  and  Burgundy  at 
lOrf.  a  quart.  The  town  appeared  to  him  scarcely  so  large  as  York 
or  Kewcastle,  but  extremely  populous,  and  containing  abundant^ 
of  beggars.  '  The  people  here,'  he  says,  '  are  very  proud,  and  cali 
the  ordinary  tradesmen  merchants.*  'At  the  best  bouses  the; 
dress  their  victuals  after  the  French  method,  though  perhaps 
not  BO  cleanly,  and  a  soup  is  commonly  the  first  dish ;  and  their 
reckonings  are  dear  enough.  The  servant-maids  attended  without 
shoes  or  stockings.' 

At  Lesmahago,  a  village  in  Lanarkshire,  he  found  the  people 
living  on  cakes  made  of  pease  and  barley  mixed  '  They  ate  no 
meat,  nor  drank  anything  but  water,  all  the  year  round ;  and  tlie 
common  people  go  without  shoes  or  stockings  all  the  year  round. 
I  pitied   their  poverty,  but  observed  the  people  were  fresh  and 
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lusty,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  under  any  uneasiness  with  their  i^os. 
way  of  living.' 

In  the  village  inn,  ^I  had/  says  he,  'an  enclosed  room  to 
myself,  with  a  chimney  in  it,  and  dined  on  a  1^  of  veal,  which 
is  not  to  be  had  at  every  place  in  this  country.'  At  another 
village — Crawford- John — 'the  houses  are  either  of  earth  or 
loose  stones,  or  are  raddled,  and  the  roofs  are  of  turf,  and  the 
>  floors  the  bare  ground.  They  are  but  one  story  high,  and  the 
chimney  is  a  hole  in  the  roof,  and  the  fireplace  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor.  Their  seats  and  beds  are  of  turf  earthed  over,  and 
raddled  up  near  the  fireplace,  and  serve  for  both  uses.  Their  ale 
is  pale,  small,  and  thick,  but  at  the  most  common  minsh-houses 
[taverns],  they  commonly  have  good  French  brandy,  and  often 
French  wine,  so  common  are  these  French  liquors  in  this 
country.' 

Our  traveller,  being  at  Crawford-John  on  a  Sunday,  went  to 
the  parish  church,  which  he  likens  to  a  bam.  He  found  it 
'mightily  crowded,  and  two  gentlemen's  seats  in  it  with  deal- 
tops  over  them.  They  begin  service  here  about  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  continue  it  till  about  noon,  and  then  rise,  and  the 
minister  goes  to  the  minsh-house,  and  so  many  of  them  as  think 
fit,  and  refresh  themselves.  The  rest  stay  in  the  churchyard 
for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  service  begins  again,  and 
continues  till  about  four  or  five.  I  suppose  the  reason  of  this 
is,  that  most  of  the  congregations  live  too  far  fi*om  the  church  to 
go  home  and  return  to  church  in  time.'  ^ 

The  general  conditions  described  by  both  of  these  travellers 
exhibit  little,  if  any  advance  upon  those  presented  in  the  journey 
of  the  Yorkshire  squire  in  1688,'  or  even  that  of  Ray  the  naturalist 
in  1661  .• 


Jav.84. 


George  Young,  a  shopkeeper  in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  j]^\ 
was  appointed  by  the  magistrates  as  a  constable,  along  with  several 
other  citizens  in  the  like  capacity, '  to  oversee  the  manners  and 
order  of  the  burgh  and  inhabitants  thereof  On  the  evening  of 
the  day  noted,  being  Sunday,  he  went '  through  some  parts  of  the 
town,  to  see  that  the  Lord's  Day  and  laws  made  for  the  observance 
thereof  were  not  violat'  '  Coming  to  the  house  of  Marjory  Thom, 
relict  of  James  Allan,  vintner,  a  little  before  ten  o'clock,  and 

^  This  toarist*!  manuscript,  after  Ijing  for  many  years  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Johnes  of 
Hafod,  was  printed  hy  Mr  Blackwood  of  Edinhnrgh  in  1818. 

^  Dom.  Ann.  of  Scotland,  u,  494.  »  Ibid.  ii.  282. 
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1708.  finding  in  the  house  several  companies  in  difierent  rooms,  [he] 
did  soberly  and  Christianly  expostulate  with  the  mistress  of  the 
house  for  keeping  persons  in  her  house  at  such  unseasonable 
hours^  and  did  very  justly  threaten  to  delate  her  to  the  magis- 
trates, to  be  rebuked  for  the  same.  [He]  did  not  in  the  least 
offer  to  disturb  any  of  her  guests^  but  went  away,  and  as  [he 
was]  going  up  the  close  to  the  streets,  he  and  the  rest  was 
followed  by  Mr  Archibald  Campbell,  eldest  son  to  Lord  Niel 
Campbell,  who  quarrelled  him  for  offering  to  delate  the  house  to 
the  magistrates,  [telling  him]  he  would  make  him  repent  it.'  So 
runs  George  Young's  own  account  of  the  matter.  It  was  rather 
unlucky  for  him,  in  his  turn  at  this  duty,  to  have  come  into 
collision  with  Mr  Campbell,  for  the  latter  was  first-cousin  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  and  a  person  of  too  much  consequence  to  be 
involved  in  a  law  which  only  works  sweetly  against  the  humbler 
classes,  being,  indeed,  mainly  designed  for  their  benefit. 

To  pursue  Young's  narrative.  ^  Mr  Archibald  came  next  day 
with  some  others  towards  the  said  Greorge  his  shop,  opposite  to 
the  Guard  [house],  and  called  at  his  shop,  which  was  shut  by  the 
hatch  or  half-door :  ''  Sirrah,  sirrah ! "  which  George  not  observing, 
nor  apprehending  his  discourse  was  directed  to  him,  Mr  Ardii- 
bald  called  again  to  this  purpose :  ''  I  spoke  to  you.  Young  the 
constable."  Whereupon,  George  civilly  desiring  to  know  his 
pleasure,  he  expressed  himself  thus:  ''Spark,  are  you  in  any 
better  humour  to-day  than  you  was  last  night?"  George 
answered,  he  was  the  same  to-day  he  was  last  night  '^  I  was 
about  my  duty  last  night,  and  am  so  to-day.  I  hope  I  have  not 
offended  you;  and  pray,  sir,  do  not  disturb  me."  Mr  Archibald, 
appearing  angry,  and  challenging  George  for  his  taking  notice 
of  Mrs  Allan's  house,  again  asked  him  if  he  was  in  any  better 
temper,  or  words  to  that  purpose;  [to  which]  George  again 
replied.  He  was  the  same  he  was,  and  prayed  him  to  be  gone, 
because  he  seemed  displeased.  Whereupon  Mr  Archibald  taking 
hold  of  his  sword,  as  [if]  he  would  have  drawn  it,  George, 
being  within  the  half-door,  fearing  harm,  threw  open  the  door, 
and  came  out  to  Mr  Archibald,  and  endeavoured  to  catch  hold 
of  his  sword.  Mr  Archibald  did  beat  him  upon  the  eye  twice  or 
thrice,  and  again  took  hold  of  his  sword  to  draw  and  run  at  him ; 
which  he  certainly  had  done,  if  not  interrupted  by  the  bystanders, 
who  took  hold  of  his  sword  and  held  him,  till  that  the  Town-guard 
seized  Mr  Archibald,  and  made  him  prisoner.' 

Mr  Campbell,  being  speedily  released  upon  bail,  did  not  wait  to 
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be  bronght  before  the  magiitratea,  but  raised  a  prooe 
Young  befine  the  Vnry  Council,  '  inteoding  therat 
courage  all  laudaUe  endeaTonn  to  get  extravag 
disorder  [reprened].'  Id  the  charge  which  be  brongb 
lit  Campbell  de|»ctB  himself  aa  walking  peaceably  on 
Street,  when  Yoang  attacked  him,  seiied  hia  n 
declared  him  priaoner,  withoat  any  prenons  offence  on 
The  Guard  thereafter  dragged  him  to  their  housej  n 
him  by  the  way,  and  kept  him  a  priaoner  till  h 
aasemUed  and  obtained  bis  liberation.  The  proceea  wei 
▼arious  stages  during  the  next  few  weeks,  and  at  leng 
9th  of  March,  the  Council  found  Young  guilty  of  a 
fined  him  in  four  hundred  merka  (upwards  of  £22  st 
be  paid  to  Mr  Campbell  for  bia  etpensea;  further 
the  offender  to  be  inipriaoned  tiU  the  money  waa  forthco 
To  do  the  Duke  (tf  Aigyle  justice,  hia  name  doea  i 
in  the  list  of  the  coundlloia  who  sat  that  day. 

Sir  John  Bell,  a  former  magiatrate  of  Qlaagow,  1 
modest  frame  of  Epiacopal  worship  in  that  Flesbytc 
baring  occaaioaally  preachers,  who  were  not  always  qi 
law,  to  officiate  in  his  house.  On  the  80th  of  Janiuury,  i 
assailed  the  house  while  worship  was  going  on,  and  som 
were  broken.  However,  the  magiabratea  were  quick] 
spot,  and  the  tumtdt  was  suppressed. 

A  letter  from  the  queen  to  the  Privy  Council,  date 
February,  glanced  foTonrably  at  the  Episcopalian 
of  ScoUand,  enjoining  that  the  deigy  of  that  peranan 
lire  peaceably  in  relation  to  the  Established  Church, 
they  should,  while  doing  so,  be  protected  in  the  exercia 
religion.  It  was  a  sour  morsel  to  the  more  lealons  Frei 
fJergy  and  laily,  who,  not  &om  any  sprit  of  revenge,  I 
from  lagoted  religious  feeUngs,  would  willingly  bare 
EpiscopsliauB  banished  at  the  least  At  Glasgow, 
rumour  got  up  that  some  Episcopalian  places  of  wors 
be  immediately  opened  under  sanction  of  her  mi^t 
mud  excitement  prevailed.  Warned  by  a  letter  firom 
Chancellor,  the  magistrates  of  the  city  took  measure 
aerring  the  peace,  and  they  went  to  church  on  the  7th 
imder  a  full  belief  that  there  was  no  immediate  likelih 
being  broken.  The  Episcopalians,  however,  were  in  sc 
about  the   symptoms   of  popular  feeling,  and  it  wa 
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tin.  necessary  to  plant  a  guard  of  gentlemeni  armed  with  swords^  in  front 
of  the  door  of  Sir  John  Bell's  honsCj  where  they  were  to  enjoy 
the  ministrations  of  a  dei^man  named  Borgesa  Some  rode  boys 
gathered  abont^  and  soon  came  to  roogh  words  with  this  yolunteer 
gnard^  who^  chasing  them  with  their  swords^  and^  it  is  said^  violeDt 
oaths^  along  the  Saltmarket^  ronsed  a  general  tnmult  amongst  all 
who  were  not  at  church.  The  alarm  soon  passed  into  the  churdies. 
The  people  poured  out,  and  flocked  to  the  house  where  they  knew 
that  the  Episcopalians  were  gathered.  The  windows  were  quickly 
smashed.  The  worshippers  barricaded  and  defended  themselves; 
but  the  crowd  broke  in  with  fore-hammers,  though  apparently 
hardly  knowing  for  what  purpose.  The  magistrates  came  with 
some  soldiers;  reasoned^  entreated^  threatened;  apprehended  a 
few  rioters^  who  were  quickly  rescued;  and  finally  thonght  it 
best  to  limit  themselves  to  conducting  the  scared  congr^ation  to 
their  respective  homes — a  task  they  successfully  accomplished. 
'  Afterwards/  say  the  magistrates^  '  we  went  and  did  see  Sir 
John  Bell  in  his  housCj  where  Mr  Burgess^  the  minister,  was; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  when  we  were  regretting  the  miafortone 
that  had  happened  to  Sir  John  and  his  family,  who  had  merited 
much  from  his  civil  carriage  when  a  magistrate  in  this  place,  it 
was  answered  to  us  by  one  of  his  sons  present,  that  they  had  got 
what  they  were  seeking,  and  would  rather  that  that  had  £dlen  out 
than  if  it  had  been  otherways.' 

The  Privy  Council,  well  aware  how  distasteful  any  outrages 
against  the  Episcopalians  would  be  at  court,  took  pains  to  repre- 
sent this  affiEur  in  duly  severe  terms  in  their  letters  to  the 
secretaries  of  state  in  London.  They  also  took  strong  measures 
to  prevent  any  similar  tumult  in  future,  and  to  obtain  reparation 
of  damages  for  Sir  John  Bell. 

Gtoerally,  the  condition  of  Episcopal  ministers  continued  to  be 
uncomfortable.  In  February  1705,  Dr  Richard  Waddell,  who  had 
been  Archdean  of  St  Andrews  before  the  Revolution,  and  was 
banished  from  that  place  in  1691,  but  had  lately  returned  under 
protection  of  her  majesty's  general  indemnity,  became  the  subject 
of  repressive  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Established  Church. 
Letters  of  homing  were  raised  against  him  by  '  John  Blair,  agent 
for  the  kirk,'  and,  notwithstanding  strong  protestations  of  loyalty 
to  the  queen,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Privy  Coundl  once  more 
'to  remove  frurth  of  the  town  and  parbchine  of  St  Andrews,  and 
not  return  thereto.'  * 

*  PriTj  CooncU  Record. 
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An  elderly  woman  Darned  Marion  Lillie^  residing  at  Spotty  in  itm. 
East  Lothian^  was  in  the  hands  of  the  kirk-session^  on  acconnt  of 
the  general  repute  she  lay  nnder  as  a  witch.  Amidst  the  tedious 
inyestigations  of  her  case  in  the  parish  register^  it  is  impossible  to 
see  more  than  that  she  occasionally  spoke  ungently  to  and  of  her 
neighbours^  and  had  frightened  a  pregnant  woman  to  a  rather 
unpleasant  extremity  by  handling  her  rudely.  The  Rigwoodie 
JFUch,^  as  a  neighbour  called  her,  was  now  turned  oyer  to  a 
magistrate^  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law;  but  of  her  final 
fate  we  have  no  account. 

Spott  is  a  place  of  sad  fame^  its  minister  having  basely  murdered 
his  wife  in  1670/  and  the  estate  having  belonged  to  a  gentleman 
named  Douglas^  whom  we  have  seen  concerned  in  the  slaughter  of 
Sir  James  Home  of  Eccles^  and  who  on  that  accoimt  became  a 
forfeited  outlaw.'  The  wife  of  a  subsequent  proprietor,  a  gambler 
named  Murray,  was  daughter  to  the  Lord  Forrester,  who  was 
stabbed  with  his  own  sword  by  his  mistress  at  Corstorphine  in 
1679.^  There  is  extant  a  characteristic  letter  of  this  lady  to 
Lord  Alexander  Hay,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Tweeddale,  on  his 
bargaining,  soon  after  this  time,  for  the  estate,  with  her  husband, 
without  her  consent — ^in  which  she  makes  allusion  to  the  witches 
of  Spott : 

'THES  to   lord  ALEXANDER   HAT. 

'Spott,  19  May, 

'This  way  of  proceeding,  my  lord,  will  seem  verey  abrupte  and 
inconsiderat  to  you ;  but  I  laye  my  count  with  the  severest  censer 
you  or  may  malicious  enemies  can  or  will  saye  of  me.  So,  not 
to  be  tedious,  all  I  have  to  speak  is  this :  I  think  you  most  absurd 
to  [have]  bought  the  lands  of  Spott  firom  Mr  Murray  without 
my  consent,  which  you  shall  never  have  now;  and  I  hope  to  be 
poseser  of  Spott  hous  when  you  are  att  the  divel;  and  believe 
me,  my  childrin's  curse  and  mine  will  be  a  greater  moth  in  your 
estate  than  all  your  ladey  and  your  misirable  wretchedness  can 
make  up  and  pray  [pay]. 

'  This  is  no  letter  of  my  lord  Bell  Heavins,  and  tho  you  saye, 
in  spite  of  the  divdl,  yon  le  buy  it  befdr  this  time  twell  month, 
you  may  come  to  repent  it;  but  thats  non  of  my  bisnes.  I 
shall  only  saye  this,  you  are  basely  impertinent  to  thrust  me  away 
in  a  hurrey  from  my  houss  at  Whitsunday,  when  I  designed  not 

*  A  term  ezpmwire  of  a  Uragh,  lean  person. 

'  JhmettU  AiMoli  of  SeoOand,  L  68.        *  lUd.  ii.  818.       ^  Ibid.  u.  401. 
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1709.  to  go  iill  Miutrnmis :  and  I  wish  the  ghosts  of  all  the  witchea  that 
ever  was  about  Spott  may  haunt  you^  and  make  you  the  nnfor- 
tountest  man  that  ever  lired^  that  you  may  see  you  was  in  Uie 
wrong  in  makeing  aney  such  bargain  without  the  consent  of  your 
mortal  enemyi  Claka  Mubbat.'  * 

jvLT  1.  The  country  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  incandescent  madnesB 
r^arding  its  nationality^  and  the  public  feeling  found  cxprcaaion 
through  the  medium  of  parliament  By  its  order^  there  was  this 
day  burned  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh^  by  the  hangman,  a  book 
entitled  HUtoria  Anglo^Seotiea,  by  James  Drake,  'containing  many 
false  and  injurious  reflections  upon  the  sovereignty  and  indepen- 
dency of  this  nation.'  In  August  1705,  when  the  passion  was  even 
at  a  greater  height,  the  same  fate  was  awarded  by  the  legislaiore 
to  a  book,  entitled  Tke  Superiority  and  Direct  Dtmiinian  of  the  Im- 
perial Crown  of  England  over  the  Crown  and  Kingdom  of  Scotland; 
also  to  a  pamphlet,  called  The  Scote  Patriot  Unmasked,  both  being 
the  production  of  William  Atwood.  On  the  same  day  that  the 
latter  order  was  given,  the  parliament  decreed  the  extracndinary 
sum  of  £4800  (Scots  ?)  to  Mr  James  Anderson,  for  a  book  he 
had  published,  A  Hietorical  Essag  shewing  that  the  Crown  and 
Kingdom  of  Scotland  is  Imperial  and  Independent.  Nor  was  this 
all,  for  at  the  same  time  it  was  ordered  that  *  Mr  James  Hodges, 
who  hath  in  his  writings  served  this  nation,'  should  have  a  similar 
reward.' 

Sir.  8.  The  Scottish  parliament  at  this  time  patronised  literature  to  a 
considerable  extent,  though  a  good  deal  after  the  manner  of  the 
poor  gentleman  who  bequeathed  large  ideal  sums  to  his  friends, 
and  comforted  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  it  at  least  shewed 
good-will.  Alexander  Nisbet  had  prepared  a  laborious  work  on 
heraldry,*  tracing  its  rise,  and  describing  all  its  various  figures, 
besides  '  shewing  by  whom  they  are  carried  amongst  us,  and  for 
what  reasons,'  thus  instructing  the  gentlefolk  of  this  country  of 
their  'genealogical  pennons,'  and  affording  assistance  to  'curious 
antiquaries'  in  understanding  '  seals,  medals,  historic,  and  andent 
recorda'    But  Alexander  was  unable  of  his  own  means  to  publish 

'  LtUeri  of  Lady  Margaret  BwmeU,  Edioburgb,  4to,  1828,  p.  63. 

■  Acts  qfScoL  Parl^  xL  66,  221. 

*  Edxsbuboh,  Zkcembm-  6,  1725.—*  Died  Aleumdar  Niibet  of  thrt  Ilk,  to  wiU  knows 
bj  bong  aathor  of  Mrenl  elaborate  Treatiees  of  Heraldry,  one  of  which  treaUeei  ii  now  at 
the  presB,  and  will  be  ehortlj  pablished,  the  author  having  finished  the  mannicript  long  before 
his  6ui'h*'^EcUnhurgh  Evening  Cowrant, 
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do  large  a  workj  for  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  italic  types,  it«. 
'whereof  there  are  very  few  in  this  kingdom/  and  which  also 
required  a  multitude  of  copper  engravings  to  display  '  the  armorial 
ensigns  of  this  ancient  kingdom.'  Accordingly^  on  his  petition^ 
the  parliament  (September  8,  1703),  recommended  the  Treasury 
to  grant  him  £248,  6».  Sd.  sterling  'out  of  what  fond  they  shall 
think  fit'' 

In  1695,  the  Scottish  parliament  forbade  the  sale  of  rum,  as  ao«.  9. 
interfering  with  the  consumpt  of  '  strong  waters  made  of  malt,' 
and  because  the  article  itself  was  *  rather  a  drug  than  a  liquor,  and 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  all  who  drink  it.'  Now,  how- 
ever, Mr  WiUiam  Cochrane  of  Kilmaronock,  John  Walkenshaw  of 
Barrowfidd,  John  Forbes  of  Knapema,  and  Robert  Douglas, 
merchant  in  Leith,  designed  to  set  up  a  sugar- work  and  'stillarie 
for  distilling  of  rum'  in  Leith,  believing  that  such  could  never  be 
'  more  necessary  and  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  for  the  general 
use  and  advantage  of  the  lieges,  than  in  this  time  of  war,  when 
commodities  of  that  nature,  how  necessary  soever,  can  hardly  be 
got  firom  abroad.'  On  their  petition,  the  designed  work  was 
endowed  by  the  Privy  CoimcQ  with  the  privileges  of  a  manu- 
factory. 

The  steeple  of  the  Tolbooth  of  Tain  had  lately  fallen  in  the  sv.io. 
night,  to  the  great  hazard  of  the  lives  of  the  prisoners,  and  some 
consideraUe  damage  to  the  contiguous  parish  church.  On  the 
petition  of  the  magistrates  of  this  poor  little  burgh,  the  Privy 
Council  ordained  a  collection  to  be  made  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  building;  and,  meanwhile,  creditors  were  enjoined  to  transport 
their  prisoners  to  other  jails. 

Nearly  about  the  same  time,  voluntary  collections  were  ordained 
by  the  Privy  Council,  for  erecting  a  bridge  over  the  Dee  at  the 
Black  Ford ;  for  the  construction  of  a  harbour  at  Cromarty, '  where 
a  great  quantity  of  the  victual  that  comes  to  the  south  is  loadened ; ' 
and  for  making  a  harbour  at  Pennan,  on  the  estate  of  William 
Baird  of  Auchmedden,  in  Aberdeenshire,  where  such  a  convenience 
was  eminently  required  for  the  shelter  of  vessels,  and  where  '  there 
is  likewise  a  millstone  quarry  belonging  to  the  petitioner  [Baird], 
from  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  mills  in  the  kingdom  are  served 
by  sea.' 

m 

>  AcU  of  Scot,  Pari,  zL  85. 
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1701.  Amidst  the  endless  instances  of  misdirocted  seal  and  talent  wUch 
'  mark  the  time^  there  is  a  feeling  of  relief  and  gratification  evea  ia 
so  small  and  commonplace  a  matter  as  an  application  to  the  Piifj 
Council^  which  now  occurs^  from  Mr  WiUiam  Forbes,  adyocate, 
for  a  copyright  in  a  work  he  had  prepared  under  the  name  of  i 
Methodical  Treatise  of  Bills  of  Exchange.  The  case  is  some- 
what remarkable  in  itself,  as  an  application  by  an  aathor,  wask 
applications  being  generally  from  stationers  and  printers. 

Dm.  Usuallyj  in  our  day,  the  opposing  solicitors  in  a  cause  do  not 
feel  any  wrath  towards  each  other.  It  was  different  with  tvo 
agents  employed  at  this  time  in  the  Court  of  Session  on  different 
interests,  one  of  them  being  Patrick  Comrie,  who  acted  iir  the 
capacity  of  'doer'  for  the  Laird  of  Lawera  To  him^  one  day,  u 
he  lounged  through  the  Outer  House,  came  up  James  Leslie,  a 
*  writer/  who  entered  into  some  conversation  with  him  abont 
Lawers's  business,  and  so  provoked  him,  that  he  struck  Leslie  in 
the  face^  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses.  Leslie  appealed  to 
the  court,  on  the  stren^h  of  an  old  statute  which  decreed  death 
to  any  one  guilty  of  violence  in  the  presence  of  the  Lords,  and 
Comrie  was  apprdiended.  There  then  arose  many  curious  and 
perplexing  questions  among  the  judges  as  to  the  various  bearings 
of  the  case ;  but  all  were  suddenly  solved  by  Comrie  obtaining  a 
remission  of  his  o£Eence  from  the  queen.  ^ 

In  this  year  was  published'  the  first  intelligent  topographical 
book  regarding  Scotland,  being  '  A  Description  of  the  ffestern 
Isles,  by  M.  Martin,  Gentleman.'  It  gives  accurate  infomatioD 
regarding  the  physical  peculiarities  of  these  islands,  and  their 
numberless  relics  of  antiquity,  besides  many  sensible  hints  aa  to 
means  for  improving  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  The  author, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  native  of  Skye^  writes  like  a  well-eda- 
cated  man  for  his  age,  and  as  one  who  had  seen  something  of  Ufe 
in  busier  scenes  than  those  supplied  by  his  own  country.  He  has 
also  thought  proper  to  give  an  ample  account  of  many  superstitstNis 
practices  of  the  Hebrideans,  and  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the  alleged 
power  of  second-sight,  which  was  then  commonly  attributed  to 
special  individuals  throughout  the  whole  of  Cdtic  Scotland.  All 
this  he  does  in  the  same  sober  painstaking  manner  in  which  he 
tells  of  matters  connected  with  the  rural  economy  of  the  peqik; 

>  Foontainbairt  Deeiriom,  U.  208.  *  Bj  Andrew  BeU  in  ConiLm,  London. 
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fully  shewing  that  he  himself  reposed  entire  faith  in  the  allied  in§* 
phenomena.  In  the  whole  article,  indeed,  he  scarcely  introduces 
a  single  expression  of  a  dogmatic  character,  either  in  the  way  of 
defending  the  belief  or  ridiculing  it,  but  he  very  calmly  furnishes 
answers,  based  on  what  he  considered  as  facts,  to  sundry  objections 
which  had  been  taken  against  it.  But  for  his  book,  we  should 
have  been  much  in  the  dark  regarding  a  system  which  certainly 
made  a  great  mark  on  the  Highland  mind  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  was  altogether  as  remarkable,  perhaps,  as  the  witch 
superstitions  of  the  Lowlands  during  the  same  period. 

He  teUs  us — '  The  second-sight  is  a  singular  faculty  of  seeing  an 
otherwise  invisible  object,  without  any  previous  means  used  by  the 
person  that  sees  it,  for  that  end.  The  vision  makes  such  a  lively 
impression  upon  the  seers,  that  they  neither  see  nor  think  of 
anything  ebe,  except  the  vision^  as  long  as  it  continues,  and  then 
they  appear  pensive  or  jovial,  according  to  the  object  which  was 
represented  to  them. 

^  At  the  sight  of  a  vision,  the  eyelids  of  the  person  are  erected, 
and  the  eyes  continue  staring  until  the  object  vanish.  This  is 
obvious  to  others  who  are  by,  when  the  persons  happen  to  see  a 
vision,  and  occurred  more  than  once  to  my  own  observation,  and 
to  others  who  were  with  me.' 

The  seers  were  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  'generally 
illiterate,  well-meaning  people;'  not  people  who  desired  to  make 
gain  by  their  supposed  faculty,  or  to  attract  notice  to  themselves — 
not  drunkards  or  fools — but  simple  country  people,  who  were  rather 
more  apt  to  feel  uneasy  in  the  possession  of  a  gift  so  strange,  than 
to  use  it  for  any  selfish  or  unworthy  purpose.  It  really  appears  to 
have  been  generally  regarded  as  an  uncomfortable  peculiarity ;  and 
there  were  many  instances  of  the  seers  resorting  to  prayers  and 
other  religious  observances  in  order  to  get  quit  of  it. 

The  vision  came  upon  the  seer  unpremonishedly,  and  in  all 
imaginable  circumstances.  If  early  in  the  morning,  which  was 
not  frequent,  then  the  prediction  was  expected  to  be  accompUshed 
within  a  few  hoturs ;  the  later  in  the  day,  the  accomplishment  was 
expected  at  the  greater  distance  of  time.  The  things  seen  were 
often  of  an  indiffisrent  nature,  as  the  arrival  of  a  stranger ;  often 
of  a  character  no  less  important  than  the  death  of  individuals.  If 
a  woman  was  seen  standing  at  a  man's  left  hand,  it  was  a  presage 
that  she  would  be  his  wife,  even  though  one  of  the  parties  might 
then  be  the  mate  of  another.  Sometimes  several  women  would  be 
seen  standing  in  a  row  beside  a  man,  in  which  case  it  was  expected 
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im.  that  the  one  nearest  would  be  his  first  wife^  and  so  on  wiQi  Hie 
rest  in  their  tarns. 

When  the  arrival  of  a  strsnger  was  predicted^  his  dress,  sUtoR, 
oomplezion^  and  general  appearance  would  be  described,  aliboo^ 
he  might  be  previously  unknown  to  the  seer.  If  of  the  aeer^i 
acquaintance^  his  name  would  be  told^  and  the  humour  he  wis  in 
would  be  described  from  the  countenance  he  bore.  *  I  hate  been 
seen  thus  myself/  saya  Martin,  '  by  seers  of  both  sexes  at  some 
hundred  miles'  distance;  some  that  saw  me  in  this  manneri 
had  never  seen  me  personally,  and  it  happened  according  to  theii 
visions,  without  any  previous  design  of  mine  to  go  to  those  plaoei^ 
my  coming  there  being  purdy  aoddentaL' 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  when  Dr  Johnson  and  BosveD 
travelled  through  the  Hebrides  in  1773,  the  latter  was  told  an 
instance  of  such  prediction  by  the  gentleman  who  was  the  salject 
of  the  story — ^namely,  M'Quarrie,  the  Laird  of  Ulva.  '  He  had 
gone  to  E^burgh,  and  taken  a  man-servant  along  with  him. 
An  old  woman  who  was  in  the  house  said  one  day :  ''  M'QoBnie 
will  be  at  home  to-morrow,  and  will  bring  two  gentlemen  with 
him ;"  and  she  said  she  saw  his  servant  return  in  red  and  gieeo. 
He  did  come  home  next  day.  He  had  two  gentlemen  with  him, 
and  his  servant  had  a  new  red  and  green  livery,  which  M'Qnarrie 
had  bought  for  him  at  Edinbui^h,  upon  a  sudden  thought^  not 
having  the  least  intention  when  he  Icdl  home  to  put  his  semnt 
in  livery ;  so  that  the  old  woman  could  not  have  heud  any  premni 
mention  of  it.    This,  he  assured  us,  was  a  true  story/ ' 

Martin  tells  a  story  of  the  same  character,  but  even  more  strikiBg 
in  its  various  features.  The  seer  in  this  case  was  Arcbibild 
Macdonald,  who  lived  in  the  isle  of  Skye  about  the  time  of  the 
Bevolution.  One  night  before  supper,  at  Knobkowe,  he  told  the 
family  he  had  just  then  seen  the  strangest  thing  he  ever  saw  in 
his  life ;  to  wit,  a  man  with  an  ugly  long  cap,  always  shaking  his 
head ;  but  the  strangest  thing  of  all  was  a  little  harp  he  had,  with 
only  four  strings,  and  two  harf  s  horns  fixed  in  the  firont  of  it 
'All  that  heard  this  odd  vision  fell  a  laughing  at  Archibald,  telling 
him  that  he  was  dreaming,  or  had  not  his  wits  about  him,  since  he 
pretended  to  see  a  thing  that  had  no  being,  and  was  not  so  much 
as  heard  of  in  any  part  of  the  world.'  All  this  had  no  effisct  upon 
Archibald,  'who  told  them  that  they  must  excuse  him  if  he  laughed 
at  them  after  the  accomplishment  of  the  vision.'     Archibald 

*  BoiwdL-    Tow  to  tk«  B^ndn,  p.  401. 
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returned  to  his  own  honse^  and  within  three  or  four  days  after,  a  itm. 
man  exactly  answering  to  the  description  arrived  at  Knockowe 
He  was  a  poor  man^  who  made  himself  a  buffoon  for  breads  playing 
on  a  harp)  which  was  ornamented  with  a  pair  of  hart's  homsy  and 
wealing  a  cap  and  bells^  which  he  shook  in  playing.  He  was  pre- 
▼ionsly  nnknown  at  Enockowe,  and  was  found  to  have  been  at  the 
ialand  of  Bairay^  sixty  miles  off,  at  the  time  of  the  vision.  .  This 
story  was  vouched  by  Mr  Daniel  Martin  and  all  his  fiunily — 
relativeSf  we  may  presume,  of  the  author  of  the  book  now 
qnoted. 

Martin  relates  a  story  of  a  predicted  visit  of  a  ringular  kind  to 
the  islafid  of  Egg ;  and  it  is  an  instance  more  than  usually  entitled 
to  notice,  as  he  himself  heard  of  it  in  the  interval  between  the 
vision  and  its  fulfilment  A  seer  in  that  island  told  his  neighbours 
that  he  had  frequently  seen  the  appearance  of  a  man  in  a  red  coat 
lined  with  blue,  having  on  his  head  a  strange  kind  of  blue  cap, 
with  a  very  high  cock  on  the  forepart  of  it  The  figure  always 
appeared  in  the  act  of  making  rude  advances  to  a  young  woman 
who  lived  in  the  hamlet,  and  he  predicted  that  it  would  be  the 
fate  of  this  girl  to  be  treated  in  a  dishonourable  way  by  some 
such  stranger.  The  inhabitants  considered  the  affidr  so  extremely 
unlikely  to  be  realised,  that  they  treated  the  seer  as  a  fool. 
Martin  tells  that  he  had  the  story  related  to  him  in  Edinburgh, 
in  September  1688,  by  Norman  Madeod  of  Graban,  who  had 
just  then  come  from  the  isle  of  Skye,  there  being  present  at  the 
time  the  Laird  of  Madeod,  Mr  Alexander  Madeod,  advocate, 
and  some  other  persons.  About  a  year  and  a  half  after,  a  few 
government  war-vessels  were  sent  into  the  Westemr  Islands  to 
reduce  some  of  the  people  who  had  been  out  with  Lord  Dundee. 
Mqor  Ferguason,  who  commanded  a  large  military  party  on  board, 
had  no  thought  of  toudiing  at  Egg,  which  is  a  very  sequestered 
island,  but  some  natives  of  that  isle,  being  in  Skye,  encountered 
a  party  of  his  men,  and  one  of  the  latter  was  slain.  He  conse- 
quently steered  for  Egg,  to  revenge  himself  on  the  natives.  Among 
other  outrages,  the  young  woman  above  alluded  to  was  carried 
on  board  the  vessel,  and  disgracefully  treated,  thus  completely 
verifying  the  vision. 

An  instance  of  the  second-sight,  whidi  fdl  under  the  observation 
of  the  dever  statesman  Viscount  Tarbat,  is  rdated  by  Martin  as 
having  been  reported  to  him  by  Lord  Tarbat  himsdf.  While 
travdUng  in  Boss-shire,  his  lordship  entered  a  house,  and  sat  down 
on  an  arm-duur.    One  of  his  retinue,  who  possessed  the  faculty  of 
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VN.  a  seeri  spdLe  to  some  of  the  rest^  wishing  them  to  pennisde  hia 
lordship  to  leaye  the  house^ '  for/  said  he^ '  a  great  misfortane  wiU 
attend  somebody  in  it,  and  that  within  a  few  hoora*'  This  wu 
told  to  Lord  Tarbat,  who  did  not  regard  it  The  seer  soon  after 
renewed  his  entreaty  with  much  earnestness,  begging  his  master 
to  remove  out  of  that  unhappy  chair ;  but  he  was  only  snubbed  as 
a  fool.  Lord  Tarbat,  at  his  own  pleasure,  renewed  his  joumej, 
and  had  not  beep  gone  many  hours  when  a  trooper,  riding  npoii 
ice,  fell  and  broke  his  thigh,  and  being  brought  into  that  hoaa^ 
was  laid  in  the  arm-chair  to  have  his  wound  dressed.  Thus  tlie 
vision  was  aooompUshed. 

It  was  considered  a  rule  in  second-sight,  that  a  vision  sera  by 
one  seer  was  not  necessarily  visible  to  another  in  his  compaoji 
unless  the  first  touched  his  neighbour.  There  are,  neverthdeas, 
anecdotes  of  visions  seen  by  more  than  one  at  a  time,  without  aoj 
such  ceremony.  In  one  ease,  two  persons,  not  accustomed  to  see 
visions,  saw  one  together,  after  which,  neither  ever  eigoyed  the 
privilege  again.  They  were  two  simple  country  men,  travdling 
along  a  road  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Sniaort  church,  in 
Skye.  Suddenly  they  saw  what  appeared  as  a  body  of  men  coming 
from  the  north,  as  if  bringing  a  corpse  to  Snisort  to  be  bnried. 
They  advanced  to  the  river,  thinking  to  meet  the  funeral  company 
at  the  ford,  but  when  they  got  there,  the  visionary  scene  had 
vanished.  On  coming  home,  they  told  what  they  had  seen  to  their 
neighbours.  '  About  three  weeks  after,  a  corpse  was  brought  along 
that  road  from  another  parish,  from  which  few  or  none  are 
brought  to  Snisort,  except  persons  of  distinction.' 

A  vision  of  a  similar  nature  is  described  as  occurring  to  one 
Daniel  Stewart,  an  inhabitant  of  Hole,  in  the  North  Parish  of 
St  Mary^s,  in  the  isle  of  Skye;  and  it  was  likewise  the  man'i 
only  experience  of  the  kind.  One  day,  at  noon,  he  saw  five  men 
riding  northward;  he  ran  down  to  the  road  to  meet  them;  bat 
when  he  got  there,  all  had  vanished.  The  vision  was  repeated 
next  day,  when  he  also  heard  the  men  speak.  It  was  oonduded 
that  the  company  he  saw  was  that  of  Sir  Donald  Macdonald  of 
Sleat,  who  was  then  at  Armadale,  forty  miles  distant 

The  important  place  which  matrimony  occupies  in  social 
existence,  makes  it  not  surprising  that  the  union  of  individuala  in 
marriage  was  frequently  the  alleged  subject  of  second-sight  A» 
already  mentioned,  when  a  woman  stood  at  a  man^s  left  handi 
she  was  expected  to  be  his  wife.  It  was  also  understood  that, 
when  a  man  was  seen  at  a  woman's  left  hand,  he  was  to  be  her 
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fiiiiiTe  husband.  'Several  persons,'  says  Martin^  Miving  in  a  not. 
certain  family,  told  me  that  they  had  fireqoently  seen  two  men 
standing  at  a  young  gentlewoman's  left  hand,  who  was  their 
master's  daughter.  They  told  the  men's  names,  and  as  they 
were  the  young  lady's  equals,  it  was  not  doubted  that  she  would 
be  married  to  one  of  them,  and  perhaps  to  the  other,  after  the 
death  of  the  first.  Some  time  after,  a  third  man  appeared,  and 
he  seemed  always  to  stand  nearest  to  her  of  the  three;  but  the 
seers  did  not  know  him,  though  they  could  describe  him  exactly. 
Within  some  months  after,  this  man,  who  was  last  seen,  did 
actuaUy  come  to  the  house,  and  ftdfilled  the  description  given 
of  him  by  those  who  never  saw  him  but  in  a  vision;  and  he 
married  the  woman  shortly  after.  They  live  in  the  ide  of  Skye ; 
both  they  and  others  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  instance  when 
I  saw  them.' 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Nicolson,  minister  of  the  parish  of  St 
Mary's,  in  Skye,  was  a  widower  of  forty-four,  when  a  noted 
seer  of  his  flock,  the  Archibald  Macdomdd  already  spoken  of, 
gave  out  that  he  saw  a  well-dressed  lady  firequently  standing 
at  the  minirter's  right  hand.  He  described  her  complexion, 
stature,  and  dress  particularly,  and  said  he  had  no  doubt  such 
a  person  would  in  time  become  the  second  Mrs  Nicolson.  The 
minister  was  rather  angry  at  having  this  story  told,  and  bade 
his  people  pay  no  attention  to  what  'that  fo<dish  dreamer, 
Archibald  Macdonald,'  had  said, '  for,'  said  he, '  it  is  twenty  to  one 
if  ever  I  marry  again.'  Archibald,  nevertheless,  persisted  in  his  tale. 
While  the  matter  stood  in  this  position,  it  was  related  to  Martin. 

The  minister  afterwards  attended  a  synod  in  Bute — ^met  a 
Mra  Morison  there — fell  in  love  with  her,  and  brought  her 
home  to  Skye  as  his  wife.  It  is  affirmed  that  she  was  instantly 
and  generaUy  recognised  as  answering  to  the  description  of  the 
lady  in  Archibald's  vision. 

About  1662,  Captain  Alexander  Fraser,  commonly  called  the 
Tttior  qf  Lovat,  being  guardian  of  his  nephew.  Lord  Lovat, 
married  Sybilla  Mackenxie,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  and 
widow  of  John  Macleod  of  Madeod.  The  Tutor,  who  had 
fought  gallantiy  in  the  preceding  year  for  King  Charles  II.  at 
Worcester,  was  thought  a  very  lucky  man  in  this  match,  as  the 
lady  had  a  jointure  of  three  hundred  merks  per  annum  /*  The 
marriage,  however,  is  more  remarkable  on  account  of  its  having 

* 
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iTot.  been  $em  many  yean  before,  daring  the  lifetime  of  the  ladf  s 
first  husband.  We  hare  the  story  told  with  all  serioniDeBii 
though  in  very  obscure  typography,  in  a  letter  which  Aubrey 
prints'  as  having  been  sent  to  him  by  a  '  learned  friend'  of  hU 
in  the  Highlands,  about  1694. 

Macleod  and  his  wife,  while  residing,  we  are  to  understand,  at 
their  house  of  Dnnvegan  in  Skye,  on  returning  one  day  finom  an 
excursion  or  brief  risit,  went  into  their  nursery  to  see  their  in&nt 
child.  To  pursue  the  narration :  '  On  their  coming  in,  the  none 
falls  a^weeping.  They  asked  the  cause,  dreading  the  child  was 
sick,  or  that  the  nurse  was  scarce  of  nulk.  The  nurse  replied  Ae 
child  was  well,  and  she  had  abundance  of  mi]k.  Yet  she  stiH 
wept  Bdng  pressed  to  tell  what  ailed  her,  she  at  last  said  that 
Macleod  would  die,  and  the  lady  would  shortly  be  married  to 
another  man.  Being  asked  how  she  knew  that  event,  she  told 
them  plainly,  that,  as  they  came  into  the  room,  she  saw  a  man 
with  a  scarlet  cloak  and  white  hat  betwixt  them,  giring  the  lady 
a  kiss  over  the  shoulder;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  her  weeping; 
all  which,'  pursues  the  narrator, '  came  to  pass.  After  Madeod'i 
death  [which  happened  in  1649],  the  Tutor  of  Lovat  married  the 
lady  in  the  same  dress  in  which  the  woman  saw  him.' 

The  Bishop  of  Caithness,  a  short  while  before  the  Bevdution, 
had  five  daughters,  one  of  whom  spoke  grudgingly  of  the  harden 
of  the  family  housekeeping  lying  wholly  upon  her.  A  man- 
servant in  the  houses,  who  had  the  second-sight,  told  her  that  ere 
long  she  would  be  relieved  from  her  task,  as  he  saw  a  tall  gentle- 
man in  black  walking  on  the  bishop's  right  hand,  and  whom 
she  was  to  marry.  Before  a  quarter  of  a  year  had  elapsed,  the 
prediction  was  realised ;  and  all  the  man's  vaticinations  rq[srding 
the  marriage-feast  and  company  also  proved  true 

A  curious  daas  of  cases,  of  importance  for  any  theory  on  the 
subject,  was  that  in  which  a  visionary  figure  or  spectre  intervened 
for  the  production  of  the  phenomena.  A  spirit  in  great  vogue  in 
the  Highlands  in  old  times — as,  indeed,  in  the  Lowlands  alao— 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Brawny.  From  the  accounts  we  hare 
of  him,  it  seems  as  if  he  were  in  a  great  measure  identical  with 
the  drudging  goblin  of  Milton,  whose  shadowy  flail  by  night 
would  thrash  the  com 

*  That  ten  day-laboarers  ooold  not  end.' 
Among  our  Highlanders,  he  presented  himself  as  a  tall  maa 

>  MiMCtUtmkh  p.  189. 
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The  flerranto  of  Sir  Norman  Madeod  of  Bemera  were  one  night  uos. 
aaaemUed  in  the  hall  of  the  oastle  in  that  remote  idand,  while 
their  master  was  absent  on  busineM,  without  any  intimation 
haring  been  given  of  the  time  of  his  probable  retnm.  One  of 
the  party,  who  had  the  seoond-sight,  saw  Browny '  come  in 
several  times  and  make  a  show  of  carrying  an  old  woman  from 
the  fireside  to  the  door ;  at  last»  he  seemed  to  take  her  by  neck 
and  heels,  and  bundle  her  out  of  the  house )  at  which  the  seer 
laughed  so  heartily,  that  his  companions  thought  him  mad.  He 
told  them  they  must  remove,  for  the  hall  would  be  required  that 
night  for  other  company.  They  knew,  of  course,  that  he  spoke  in 
consequence  of  having  had  a  vision ;  but  they  took  it  upon  them* 
selves  to  express  a  doubt  that  it  could  be  so  speedily  accomplished. 
In  so  dark  a  night,  and  the  approach  to  the  island  being  so 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  rocks,  it  was  most  unlikely  that 
their  master  would  arrive.  In  less  than  an  hour,  a  man  came  in 
to  warn  them  to  get  the  hall  ready  for  their  master,  who  had  just 
landed^  Martin  relates  this  story  from  Sir  Norman  Madeod's 
own  report. 

The  same  Sir  Norman  Macleod  was  one  day  playing  with  some 
of  his  friends  at  a  game  called  the  Tables  (in  Gaelic,  pabnermore), 
which  requires  three  on  a  aide,  each  throwing  the  dice  by  turns. 

*  Jolm  Brand,  in  his  J)99eripiiom  ^f  Orhi/tf  and  ZtUemd,  1708,  nji^  with  rsferaiM  to 
Um  popolation  of  the  latttr  gnmp  of  iilandi:  *Not  mbore  fortj  or  fifty  jtan  ago^  ahnost 
•wy  fimulj  had  a  Browny,  or  evil  fpirit  so  called,  which  serred  them,  to  whom  they  gave 
m  Mcrifice  Ibr  his  serriee ;  as,  when  they  ehnned  their  milk,  they  took  a  part  thereof,  and 
sprinkiwi  efoy  oaner  of  the  hooao  with  it  for  Browny*s  use ;  likewise,  when  .they  brewed, 
they  bad  *  stone,  which  they  called  Broumj^s  JShm,  wherem  there  was  n  little  hole,  into 
which  they  ponred  some  wort  for  n  sacrifioe  to  Browny.  My  mformer,  a  minister  in  the 
ooontiy,  tdd  me  thai  he  had  con?erMd  with  an  old  man,  who,  wheh  yonng,  need  to  brew, 
and  aomeUmes  read  upon  his  BiUe,  to  whom  an  old  woman  in  the  honse  said,  that  Browny 
was  gspkasid  with  thai  book  he  read  upon,  which  if  he  continned  to  do^  they  would  get 
no  mors  senriee  of  Browny.  Bnt  he  bebg  better  instructed  firom  that  book,  which  was 
Brow]iy*s  eyesore,  and  the  object  of  his  wnuh,  when  he  brewed  he  wonld  not  snfier  any 
sacrifiM  to  be  ^ren  to  Browny,  wherenpon  the  first  and  second  brewing  were  spilt,  and  tot 
DO  Qse ;  though  the  wort  woiked  well,  yet  in  a  Httle  time  it  left  off  working,  and  grew  eoNI , 
hot  cf  the  Mrd  browst  or  brewing  he  had  ale  Tory  good,  though  he  wonld  not  give  any 
sacfifioB  to  Browny,  with  whom  they  were  no  more  tronbled.  I  had  also  from  the  same 
informer^  thai  a  lady  in  Unst,  now  deceased,  told  him  that  when  she  first  took  np  honse, 
she  lefusad  to  gire  a  sacrifice  to  Browny;  npon  which  the  fint  and  second  brewings 
BusgaTO,  bnt  ths  thhrd  was  good,  and  Browny  not  being  xegaided  nor  rewarded,  as  ftrmeriy 
he  had  been,  abandoned  his  wonted  serriee.  They  also  had  stacks  of  eom  called  BrowHj^g 
Slatki^  which,  thongh  they  were  not  bonnd  with  straw-ropes,  or  any  wi^  fenced,  as  other 
stacks  QSe  to  be,  yet  the  greatest  storm  of  wind  wss  not  able  to  blow  any  straw  off  them. 

*How,  I  do  not  hear  of  any  snch  appearances  the  derfl  nudccs  hi  thess  isles,  so  great  and 
many  are  the  bleasbgB  which  attend  a  Qospel  dispensation.* 
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not.  A  critical  difficulty  arising  as  to  the  placiiig  of  one  of  the  table- 
men^ seeing  that  the  iwne  of  the  game  obrioosly  most  dqpend  upon 
it^  the  gentleman  who  was  to  play  hesitated  for  a  ccniaiden^ 
tima  At  lengthy  Sir  Norman's  butler  whispered  a  direction  as  to 
the  best  site  for  the  man  into  his  ear ;  he  played  in  obedience  to 
the  suggestion^  and  won  the  game.  Sir  Norman,  baring  heard 
the  whisper^  asked  who  had  adrised  him  so  skUfully.  He  answered 
that  it  was  the  butler.  '  That  is  strange/  quoth  Sir  Norman^ '  fi>r 
the  butler  is  unacquainted  with  the  game.'  On  inquiry,  the  man 
told  that  he  had  not  spoken  from  any  skill  of  his  own.  He  had 
seen  the  spirit^  Browny^  reaching  his  arm  over  the  player's  bead, 
and  touching  with  his  finger  the  spot  where  the  table-man  was  to 
be  placed.  '  This/  says  Martin^ '  was  told  me  by  Sir  Norman  and 
others,  who  happened  to  be  present  at  the  time.' 

Sir  Norman  Macleod  relates  another  case  in  which  his  own 
knowledge  comes  in  importantly  for  authenticatioa  A  gentleman 
in  the  isle  of  Harris  had  always  been  '  seen '  with  an  arrow  in  his 
thigh,  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  not  go  out  of  the  worid 
without  the  prediction  being  fulfilled.  Sir  Norman  heard  the 
matter  spoken  of  tat  many  years  before  the  death  of  the  gentle- 
man. At  length  the  gentleman  died,  without  any  such  occurrence 
taking  place.  Sir  Norman  was  at  his  funeral,  at  St  Clement's 
kirk,  in  Harris.  The  custom  of  that  island  being  to  bury  men  of 
importance  in  a  stone  chest  in  the  church,  the  body  was  brought 
on  an  (q)en  bier.  A  dispute  took  place  among  the  friends  at  the 
church  door  as  to  who  should  enter  first,  and  from  words  it  came 
to  blows.  One  who  was  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  let  fly 
amongst  them,  and  after  Sir  Norman  Macleod  had  appeased  the 
tumult,  one  of  the  arrows  was  found  sticking  in  the  dead  man's 

thigh! 

Martin  was  informed  by  John  Morison  of  Bragir,  in  Lewis,  'a 
person  of  unquestionable  sincerity  and  reputation,'  respecting  a 
girl  of  twelve  years  old,  liring  within  a  mile  of  his  house,  who  was 
troubled  with  the  firequent  vision  of  a  person  exactly  resembling  her* 
self,  who  seemed  to  be  always  employed  just  as  she  herself  might 
be  at  the  moment  At  the  suggestion  of  John  Morison,  prayen 
were  put  up  in  the  fiunily,  in  which  he  and  the  girl  joined, 
entreating  that  Ood  would  be  pleased  to  relieve  her  from  this 
unpleasant  visitation;  and  after  that  she  saw  her  double  no  more. 
Another  neighbour  of  John  Morison  was  haunted  by  a  ^rit 
resembling  himself,  who  never  spoke  to  him  within  doors,  but 
pestered  him  ^constantly  out  of  doors  with  impertinent  questiooA 
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At  the  recommendation  of  a  neighbour,  the  man  threw  a  live  coal  n«* 
in  the  face  of  the  vision;  in  oonaequence  of  which,  the  spirit 
aaaailed  him  in  the  fields  next  day,  and  beat  him  so  sorely,  that  he 
had  to  keep  his  bed  for  fourteen  days.  Martin  adds :  '  Mr  Morison, 
minister  of  the  parish,  and  several  of  his  friends,  came  to  see 
the  man,  and  joined  in  prayer  that  he  might  be  freed  from  this 
trouble;  but  he  was  stiU  haunted  by  that  spirit  a  year  afker  I 
left  Lewis.' 

Another  case  in  which  the  spirit  used  personal  violence,  but  of 
an  impalpable  kind,  is  related  by  Martin  as  happening  at  Knockowe, 
in  Skye,  and  as  reported  to  Um  by  the  family  who  were  present 
when  the  circumstance  occurred.  A  man-servant,  who  usually 
enjoyed  perfect  health,  was  one  evening  taken  violently  ill,  fell 
back  upon  the  floor,  and  then  began  to  vomit  The  family  were 
much  concerned,  being  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  so  sudden 
an  attack;  but  in  a  short  while  the  man  recovered,  and  declared 
himself  free  of  pain.  A  seer  in  the  fiunily  explained  the  mystery. 
In  a  neighbouring  village  lived  an  ill-natured  female,  who  had 
had  some  hopes  of  marriage  from  this  man,  but  was  likely  to  be 
diuppointed.  He  had  seen  this  woman  come  in  with  a  furious 
countenance,  and  fall  a-scolding  her  lover  in  the  most  violent 
manner,  till  the  man  tumbled  from  his  seat,  albeit  unconscious 
of  the  assault  made  upon  him. 

Several  instances  of  second-sight  are  recorded  in  connection 
with'4iistorical  occurrences.  Sir  John  Harrington  relates  that,  at 
an  interview  he  had  with  King  James  in  1607,  the  conversation 
having  turned  upon  Queen  Mary,  the  king  told  him  that  her 
death  had  been  seen  in  Scotland  before  it  happened, '  being,  as 
he  said,  '' spoken  of  in  secret  by  those  whose  power  of  sight 
presented  to  them  a  bloody  head  dancing  in  the  air.''  He  then,* 
continues  Harrington,  'did  remark  much  on  this  gift.'^  It  is 
related  in  May's  Hiiiary  of  England,  that  when  the  family  of 
King  James  was  leaving  Scotland  for  England,  an  old  hermit- 
Uke  seer  was  brought  before  them,  who  took  little  notice  of 
Prince  Henry,  but  wept  over  Prince  Charles — then  three  years 
old — ^lamenting  to  think  of  the  misfortunes  he  was  to  undergo, 
and  declaring  he  should  be  the  most  miserable  of  princes.  A 
Scotch  nobleman  had  a  Highland  seer  brought  to  London, 
where  he  asked  his  judgment  on  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
then  at  the  height  of   his  fortunes    as   the   king's  favourite. 

*  HarriDgton*!  Nuga  dntiqumy  by  Park,  2  roU  1804,  L  860. 
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I'M*  '  Pish ! '  said  he, '  he  will  come  to  nothing.  I  see  a  dagger  in 
his  breast!'  In  time  the  dnke,  as  is  well  known,  was  stabbed 
to  the  heart  by  Lieutenant  Felton. 

In  one  of  the  letters  on  seoond-sight,  written  to  Mr  Auiaej 
from  Scotland  about  I69S-04,  reference  is  made  to  the  seer 
Archibald  Macdonald,  who  has  already  been  introduced  in 
connection  with  instances  occurring  in  Skye.  According  to  this 
writer,  who  was  a  divinity  student  living  in  Strathspey,  InTemess* 
shire,  Archibald  announced  a  prediction  r^aiding  the  unfortiinate 
Earl  of  Aigyle.  He  mentioned  it  at  Balloch  Castle  (now  Caatle- 
Orant),  in  the  presence  of  the  Laird  of  Grant,  his  lady,  and 
several  others,  and  also  in  the  house  of  the  narrator's  fiidier. 
He  said  of  Aigyle,  of  whom,  few  or  none  then  knew  where  he 
was,  that  he  would  within  two  months  come  to  the  West 
Highlands,  and  raise  a  rebellious  faction,  which  would  be  divided 
in  itself,  and  disperse,  while  the  earl  would  be  taken  and 
beheaded  at  Edinburgh,  and  his  head  set  upon  the  Tolbooth, 
where  his  father's  head  was  before.  All  this  proved  strictly 
true. 

Archibald  Macdonald  was  a  friend  of  Macdonald  of  Glenooe, 
and  accompanied  him  in  the  expedition  of  Lord  Dundee  in  1689 
for  the  maintenance  of  King  James's  interest  in  the  Highlands. 
Mr  Aubrey's  correspondent,  who  was  then  living  in  Strathqiey, 
relates  that  Dundee's  irregular  forces  followed  Gieneral  Mackay's 
party  along  Speyside  till  they  came  to  Edinglassie,  when  he  turned 
and  marched  up  the  valley.    At  the  Milltown  of  Gartenbeg,  the 
Macleans  joined,  but  remained  behind  to  plunder.     Glencoe,  with 
Archibald  in  his  company,  came  to  drive  them  forward;  and  when 
this  had  been  to  some  extent  effected,  the  seer  came  up  and  said : 
'  Glencoe,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  make  off  with 
yourself  with  all  possible  haste.    Ere  an  hour  come  and  go,  you  II 
be  as  hard  put  to  it  as  ever  yon  were  in  your  life/    Glencoe  took 
the  hint,  and,  within  an  hour,  Mackay  appeared  at  Culnakyle,  in 
Abemethy,  with  a  party  of  horse,  and  chased  the  Macleans  up 
the  Morskaith;  in  which  chase  Glencoe  was  involved,  and  was 
hard  put  to  it,  as  had  been  foretold.    It  is  added,  that  Archibald 
likewise  foretold  that  Glencoe  would  be  murdered  in  the  night- 
time in  his  own  house,  three  months  before  it  happened. 

A  well-vouched  instance  of  the  second-sight  connected  with  a 
historical  incident,  is  related  by  Drummond  of  Bohaldy,  regarding 
the  celebrated  Highland  paladin.  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  Locheil, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  in  1719.    'Very  early  that  mondog 
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[December  24,  1716]  whereon  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  landed  hm. 
at  Peterhead^  attended  only  by  Allan  Cameron,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  his  bedchamber.  Sir  Ewen  started,  as  it  were,  in  a  surprise, 
from  his  sleep,  and  cslled  out  so  loud  to  bis  lady  (who  lay  by 
him  in  another  bed)  that  his  king  was  landed — ^that  his  king  was 
arrived — ^and  that  his  son  Allan  was  with  him,  that  she  awaked.' 
She  then  received  his  orders  to  summon  the  dan,  and  make  them 
drink  the  king's  (that  is,  the  Chevalier's)  health — ^a  fSte  they 
engaged  in  so  heartily,  tiiat  they  spent  in  it  all  the  next  day. 
'  His  lady  was  so  curious,  that  she  noted  down  the  words  upon 
paper,  vrith  the  date;  which  she  a  few  days  after  found  verified 
in  fact,  to  her  great  surprise.'  Bohaldy  remarks  that  this  case 
fully  approved  itself  to  the  whole  dan  Cameron,  as  they  heard 
their  chief  speak  of  scarcely  anything  else  all  that  day.^ 

Predictions  of  death  formed  a  large  dass  of  cases  of  second- 
sight  The  event  was  usually  indicated  by  the  sulgect  of  the 
vision  appearing  in  a  shroud,  and  the  higher  the  vestment  rose 
on  the  figure,  the  event  was  the  nearer.  '  If  it  is  not  seen  above 
the  middle,'  says  Martin,  '  death  is  not  to  be  expected  for  the 
space  of  a  year,  and  perhaps  some  months  longer.  When  it  is 
seen  to  ascend  higher  towards  the  head,  death  is  oonduded  to 
be  at  hand  within  a  few  days,  if  not  hours,  as  daily  experience 
confirms.  Examples  of  this  kind  were  shewn  me,  when  the 
person  of  whom  the  observation  was  made  enjoyed  perfect 
healtL'  He  adds,  that  sometimes  death  was  foretold  of  an 
individual  by  hearing  a  loud  cry,  as  from  him,  out  of  doors. 
'Five  women  were  sitting  together  in  the  same  room,  and  all 
of  them  heard  a  loud  cry  passing  by  the  window.  They  thought 
it  phiinly  to  be  the  voice  of  a  nudd  who  was  one  of  the  number. 
She  blushed  at  the  time,  though  not  sensible  of  her  so  doing, 
contracted  a  fever  next  day,  and  died  that  week.'  ' 

In  a  pamphlet  on  the  second-sight,  written  by  Mr  John  Fraser, 
dean  of  the  Isles,  and  minister  of  Tiree  and  Coll,  is  an  instance  of 
predicted  death,  which  the  author  reports  on  his  own  knowledge 
Having  occasion  to  go  to  Tobermory,  in  MuU,  to  assist  in  some 
government  investigations  for  the  recovery  of  treasure  in  the 
vessd  of  the  Spanish  Armada  known  to  have  been  there  suok, 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  handsome  servant-lad,  besides  other 
attendants.*    A  woman  came  before  he  sailed,  and,  through  the 


of  Sir  Ewen  Camenm  of  loeheilt  4to  (Abbotaford  Civh^  1843,  p.  24. 
*  Thb  investigaUoii  ooound  In  the  year  1665. 
VOL.m.  S 
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1701.  medium  of  a  seaman,  endeavoured  to  dissoade  him  from  taking 
that  youth,  as  he  would  neveac  bring  him  back  alire.  Hie  seaman 
declined  to  communicate  her  story  to  Mr  Eraser.  The  company 
proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and  met  adverse  weather;  the  bc^ 
fdl  sick,  and  died  on  the  eleventh  nay.  Mr  Fraser,  on  hi^ 
return,  made  a  point  of  asking  the  woman  how  she  had  come  to 
know  that  this  lad,  apparently  so  healthy,  was  near  his  death. 
She  told  Mr  Eraser  that  she  had  seen  the  boy,  as  he  walked 
about, '  sewed  up  in  his  winding-sheets  firom  top  to  toe ;'  this  die 
always  found  to  be  speedily  followed  by  the  death  of  the  peiBcm 
so  seen. 

Martin  relates  that  a  woman  was  accustomed  for  some  time  to 
see  a  female  figure,  with  a  shroud  up  to  the  waist,  and  a  habit 
resembling  her  own ;  but  as  the  face  was  turned  away,  she  never 
could  ascertain  who  it  was.  To  satisfy  her  curiosity,  she  tried  an 
experiment  She  dressed  herself  with  that  part  of  her  clothes 
behind  which  usually  was  before.  The  risjon  soon  after  presented 
itself  with  its  face  towards  the  seeress,  who  found  it  to  be  herself. 
She  soon  after  died. 

Although  the  second-sight  had  sunk  so  much  in  Martin's  time, 
that,  according  to  him,  there  was  not  one  seer  for  ten  that  had 
been  twenty  years  before,  it  continued  to  be  so  much  in  vogue 
down  to  the  reign  of  George  III.,  that  a  separate  treatise  on  the 
sulqect,  containing  scores  of  cases,  was  published  in  1763  by  an 
educated  man  styling  himself  TheopkUus  Insulanui,  as  a  means  of 
checking  in  some  degree  the  materialising  tendencies  of  the  age, 
this  author  considering  the  gift  as  a  proof  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.     When  Dr  Johnson,  a  few  years  later,  visited   the 
Highlands,  he  found  the  practice,  so  to  speak,  much  declined,  and 
the  clergy  almost  all  against  it     Proo&  could,  nevertheless,  be 
adduced  that  thiere  are  even  now,  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  occasional  alleged  instances  of  what  is  called  second- 
sight,  with  a  full  popular  belief  in  their  reality. 

jiTsB.  Charles,  Earl  of  Hopetoun,*  set  forth  in  a  petition  to  the  Pri?y 
Council,  that  in  his  minority,  many  years  ago,  his  tutors  had 
caused  a  windmill  to  be  buUt  at  Leith  for  grinding  and  refining 
the  ore  firom  his  lead-mines.  In  consequence  of  the  unsettling  of 
a  particular  bargain,  the  mill  had  been  allowed  to  lie  unused  till 
now,  when  it  required  some  repair  in  order  to  be  fit  for  service. 

1  Idttiticil  with  Charles  Hope  of  Hopetoim  introdnoed  nnder  Deoember  22,  l€9d. 
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One  John  Smidi^  who  had  set  up  a  saw-mill  in  Leith,  being  the  only  itoc 
man  seen  in  this  kind  of  work^  had  been  called  into  employment 
by  his  lordship  for  the  repair  of  the  windmill ;  but  the  wright- 
bui^gesses  of  Edinburgh  interfered  violently  with  the  work,  on  the 
ground  of  their  corporation  privileges,  'albeit  it  is  sufficiently 
known  that  none  of  them  have  been  bred  to  such  work  or  have 
any  dull  therein.'  Indeed,  some  part  of  the  original  work  done 
by  them  had  now  to  be  taken  down,  so  ill  was  it  done.  It  was 
obviously  a  public  detriment  that  such  a  work  should  thus  be 
brought  to  a  stand-stUl.  The  Council,  entering  into  the  earFs 
views,  gave  him  a  protection  bom  the  claims  of  the  wright- 
burgt 


It  is  notorious  that  the  purity  of  the  Court  of  Session  continued  ^^>^ 
down  to  this  time  to  be  sulgect  to  suspicion.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  a  judge  favoured  his  friends  and  connections,  and 
could  be  'spoken  to'  in  behalf  of  a  party  in  a  suit.  The  time 
was  not  yet  long  past  when  each  lord  had  a  '  Pate ' — that  is,  a 
dependent  member  of  the  bar  (sometimes  called  Peat),  who,  being 
largely  fee'd  by  a  party,  could  on  that  consideration  influence  his 
patron. 

A  curious  case,  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  bench,  was 
now  in  dependence.  The  heritors  of  the  parish  of  Dairy  nosed 
an  action  for  the  realisation  of  a  legticy  of  iESOOO,  which  had  been 
left  to  them  for  the  foimding  of  a  sdiool  by  one  Dr  Johnston. 
The  defender  was  John  Joissy,  sui^eon,  an  executor  of  the 
testator,  who  resisted  the  payment  of  the  money  on  certain 
pretexta  With  the  assistance  of  Alexander  Gibson  of  Durie, 
a  principal  derk  of  Session,  Joissy  gained  favour  with  a  portion 
of  the  judges,  including  the  president  On  the  other  hand, 
the  heritors,  imder  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway, 
secured  as  many  on  their  side.  A  severe  contest  was  therefore 
to  be  expected.  According  to  a  report  of  the  case  in  the  sederunt- 
book  of  the  parish,  the  Lord  President  managed  to  have  it  judged 
under  circumstances  favourable  to  Joissy.  The  court  having 
'acddentaDy  appointed  a  peremptor  day  about  the  b^inning  of 
February  1701  for  reporting  and  deciding  in  the  cause,  both 
parties  concluded  that  the  parish  would  then  gain  it,  since  one  of 
Mr  Joiasy's  lords  came  to  be  then  absent.  For  as  my  Lord 
Anstmther's  hour  in  the  Outer  House  was  betwixt  nine  and  ten 
of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  so  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  as  Lord 
Ordinary  in  the  Outer  House,  behoved  to  sit  from  ten  to  twelve  in 
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ifoi.  th6  forenoon :  for  by  the  21st  act  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  fint 
parliament  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  it's  statated 
expressly,  that  if  the  Lord  Ordinary  in  the  Outer  Houses  sit  and 
vote  in  any  cause  in  the  Inner  House  after  the  chap  of  ten  iioan 
in  the  dock,  he  may  be  declined  by  either  party  in  the  caiue 
from  ever  voting  thereafter  therintill:  yet  such  was  the  Lord 
President's  management,  that  so  soon  as  my  Lord  Anstmiher 
returned  from  the  Outer  House  at  ten  of  the  dock,  and  that 
my  Lord  Lauderdale  was  even  desired  by  some  of  the  lords 
to  take  his  post  in  the  Outer  House  in  the  terms  of  law: 
yet  his  lordship  was  pleased  after  ten  to  sit  and  vote  against  the 
parish,  the  president  at  that  juncture  having  put  the  cause  to 
a  vote.' 

The  heritors,  by  the  advice  of  some  of  the  lords  in  their 
interest,  gave  in  a  declinature  of  Lord  Lauderdale,  on  the  ground 
of  the  iU^ality  of  his  sitting  in  the  Inner  House  after  ten 
o'dock  \  whereupon,  next  morning,  the  Lord  President  came  into 
the  court  in  a  great  rage,  demanding  that  all  those  concerned  in 
the  declinature  should  be  punished  as  criminals.  The  leading 
decliner,  Mr  Ferguson  of  Cairoch,  escaped  from  town  an  horse- 
back, an  hour  before  the  maoer  came  to  summon  him.  The 
counsel,  John  Menzies  of  Cammo,  and  the  agent,  remained  to  do 
what  they  could  to  still  the  storm.  According  to  the  naive  tenna 
of  the  report, '  the  speat  [flood]  was  so  high  against  the  pariflh 
and  them  all  the  time,  that  they  bdioved  to  employ  all  their 
friends,  and  solicit  a  very  particular  lord  that  morning  before  they 
went  to  the  house;  and  my  Lord  President  was  so  high  upon't, 
that  when  Cammo  told  him  that  my  Lord  Lauderdale^  contrair 
to  the  act  of  parliament,  sat  after  ten  o'dock,  his  lord^ip  unman- 
nerly said  to  Cammo,  as  good  a  gentleman  as  hiinsdf,  that  it  was 
a  damned  li&' 

Menzies,  though  a  very  eminent  oounsd,  and  the  agent,  found 
all  their  efforts  end  in  an  order  for  their  going  to  jail,  while  a 
suitable  punishment  should  be  deliberated  upon.  After  some 
discussion,  a  slight  calm  ensued,  and  they  were  liberated  on  con- 
dition of  coming  to  the  bar  as  malefactors,  and  there  begging  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale's  pardon.  The  parish  report  states  that  no 
remedy  could  be  obtained,  for  '  the  misery  at  that  time  was  that 
the  lords  were  in  effect  absolute,  for  they  did  as  they  jdeased, 
and  when  any  took  courage  to  protest  for  remeid  of  law  to 
the  Scots  parliament,  they  sddom  or  never  got  any  redress 
there,  all  the  lords  being  still  present,  by  which  the  parliament 
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was  80  overawed  that  not  ane  decreit  among  a  hundred  was  iroi. 
reduced/  * 

It  is  strange  to  reflect,  that  among  these  judges  were  Lord 
Fountainhall  and  Lord  Amiston^  with  several  other  -men.  who 
had  resisted  tyrannous  proceedings  of  the  old  government,  to 
their  own  great  suffering  and  losa  Wodrow  promises  of  Halcraig, 
that^  for  his  conduct  regarding  the  test  in  1684^  his  memory 
would  be  'savoury.'  The  same  author,  speaking  of  the  set  in 
1726  as  dying  out,  says  he  wishes  their  places  may  be  as  well 
filled  '  King  WiUiam,'  he  says,  *  brought  in  a  good  many  sub- 
stantial, honest  country  gentlemen,  well  affected  to  the  govern- 
ment and  church,  and  many  of  them  really  religious,  though  there 
might  be  some  greater  lawyers  than  some  of  them  have  been  and 
are.  But,  being  mem  qf  integrity  and  weight,  they  have  acted  a 
fair  and  hone»t  part  these  thirty  years,  and  keep  the  bench  in 
great  respect.  May  their  successors  be  equally  diligent  and 
conacientious!'*  Of  course,  by  fairness  and  honesty,  Wodrow 
chiefly  meant  soundness  in  revolution  politics,  and  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  established  church. 

Another  instance  of  the  vigorous  action  of  the  Lords  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  dignity  occurred  in  December  1701.  A 
gentleman,  named  Cannon  of  Headmark,  having  some  litigation 
with  the  Viscount  Stair  and  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  his  brother 
Alexander,  an  agent  before  the  court,  used  some  indiscreet  expres- 
sions regarding  the  judges  in  a  paper  drawn  up  by  him.  Being 
called  before  the  Lords,  and  having  acknowledged  the  authorship 
of  the  paper,  he  was  sent  to  prison  for  a  month,  ordered  then  to 
crave  pardon  of  the  court  on  his  knees,  and  thereafter  to  be  for 
ever  debarred  from  carrying  on  business  as  an  agent.' 

Some  letters  regarding  a  lawsuit  of  William  Foulis  of  Wood- 
hall  in  1735-87,  which  have  been  printed,*  shew  that  it  was 
even  then  still  customary  to  use  influence  with  the  Lords  in 
favour  of  parties,  and  the  female  connections  appear  as  taking  a 
large  share  in  the  business.  One  sentence  is  sufficient  to  reveal 
the  whole  system.  '  By  Lord  St  Clair's  advice,  Mrs  Kinloch  is 
to  wait  on  Lady  Caimie  to-morrow,  to  cause  her  to  ask  the 
favour  of  Lady  St  Clair  to  solicit  Lady  Betty  Elphinston  and 
Lady  Dun* — ^the  former  being  the  wife  of  Lord  Coupar,  and  the 

'  Original  document  quoted  and  abridged  in  a  Tolnme  called  Th€  Oawti  of  SeuUm 
Oarlmtd,    Edinlniigb:  T.  G.  Sterenaon.     1889. 
?  Analeeta,  Ui.  864.  *  Fonntainhairt  ZhcUiaiu,  a.  126. 

*  See  Court  of  Settum  Chrland,  p.  20. 
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17M.  latter  of  Lord  Dud^  two  of  the  judges.  Lord  St  Clair's  faiot  to 
Mrs  Kinloch  to  get  her  friend  to  speak  to  his  own  wife — he  thus 
keeping  dear  of  the  affiur  himself-— is  a  significant  particnlar.  Iioid 
Dnn,  who  wrote  a  moral  volume,  entitled  Advices,^  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  piety,  is  spoken  of  by  tradition  as  such  a 
lawyer  as  might  i^l  be  open  to  any  force  that  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  him.  The  present  Sir  George  Sinclair  heard  Mr 
ThoDiBS  Coutts  relate  that,  when  a  diflScult  case  came  before  the 
court,  where  Lord  Dun  acted  alone  as  '  ordinary,'  he  was  heard 
to  say :  'Eh,  Lord,  what  am  I  to  do?  Eh,  sirs,  I  wiss  ye  wad 
mak  it  up/ 

It  will  be  surprising  to  many  to  learn  that  the  idea  of  lumng 
'  friends'  to  a  cause  on  the  bench  was  not  entirely  extinct  in  a 
reign  which  people  in  middle  life  can  well  recollect    The  aTniaWe 
Charles  Duke  of  Queensberry,  who  had  been  the  patron  of  Gay, 
was  also  the  firiend  of  James  Burnett  of  Monboddo,  and  had 
exacted  a  promise  that  Burnett  should  be  the  next  person  raised  to 
the  bench.    'On  Lord  Milton's  death  (1767),  the  duke  waited 
on  his  majesty,  and  reminded  him  of  his  promise,  which  was  at 
once  admitted,  and  orders  were  immediately  giyen  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  [Conway]  to  naake  out  the  royal  letter.    The  lady 
of  the  secretary  was  nearly  allied  to  the  family  of  Hamilton,  and 
being  most  naturally  solicitous  about  the  ?ote  which  Mr  Burnett 
might  give  in  the  great  cause  of  which  he  had  taken  so  mudi 
charge  as  a  counsel,  she  and  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  and  Argyk 
were  supposed  to  have  induced  their  brother-in-law,  Mr  Secretsiy 
Conway,  to  withhold  for  many  weeks  the  letter  of  appointment 
and  is  even  supposed  to  have  represented  Mr  Burnett's  chaiacter 
in  such  unfavourable  colours  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Henley,  tiiat 
his  lordship  is  reported  to  have  jocosely  declared,  that  if  she  could 
prove  her  sll^ations  against  that  gentleman,  instead  of  making 
him  a  judge,  he  would  hof^  him.    This  delay  gave  rise  to  much 
idle  conjecture  and  conversation  in  Edinbui^h,  and  it  was  oonfi« 
dently  reported  that  Mr  Burnett's  appointment  would  not  take 
place  till  after  the  decision  of  the  Douglas  cause.    Lrritated  by 
these  insinuations  against  his  integrity,  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  declaring  that  if  his  intq;rity  as  a  judge  could  be 
questioned  in  this  cause,  he  should  positively  reiuse  to  be  trusted 
with  any  other;  and  so  highly  did  he  resent  the  opposition  made 
by  the  secretary  to  his  promotion,  that  he  took  measures  for 

1  Pabfiahed  in  1754. 
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canyassing  his  native  county,  in  order  to  oppose  in  parliament  a  itoc. 
ministry  who  had  ao  grossly  afironted  him.  The  Duke  of  Queens- 
berryi  equally  indignant  at  the  delay,  requested  an  audience  of  his 
majesty,  and  tendered  a  surrender  of  his  commission  as  justice- 
general  of  Scotland,  if  the  royal  promise  was  not  fulfilled.  In  a 
few  days  the  letter  was  despatched,  and  Lord  Monboddo  took  his 
seat  in  the  court'  ^ 

Under  the  excitement  created  by  the  news  of  a  Jacobite  plot,  wmb.  t. 
the  zealous  Presbyterians  of  Dumfriesshire  rose  to  wreak  out  their 
long  pent-up  feelings  against  the  Catholic  gentry  of  their  district. 
Haying  fidlen  upon  sundry  houses,  and  pillaged  them  of  popish 
books,  images,  &c.,  they  marched  in  warlike  manner  to  Dumfiries, 
under  the  conduct  of  James  Affleck  of  Adamghame  and  John 
M'Jore  of  Kirkland,  and  there  made  solemn  incremation  of  their 
spoil  at  the  Cross. 

A  number  of  '  popish  vestments,  trinkets,  and  other  articles ' 
having  been  found  about  the  same  tim6  in  and  about  Edin** 
burgh,  the  Privy  Council  (March  14)  ordered  such  of  them 
88  were  not  intrinsically  valuable  to  be  burned  next  day  at 
the  Cross;  but  the  chalice,  patine,  and  other  articles  in  ulver 
and  gold,  to  be  melted  down,  and  the  proceeds  given  to  the 
kirk-treasurer.* 

Notwithstanding  this  treatment,  we  find  it  reported  in  1709,. 
that  '  papists  do  openly  and  avowedly  practise  within  the  cily  of 
Edinburgh  and  suburbs.'  It  was  intimated  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  is  '  now  also  a  profane  and  deluded  crew  of  enthusiasts, 
set  up  in  this  place,  who,  under  pretence  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
do  utter  most  horrid  blasphemies  against  the  ever-glorious  IVinity, 
such  as  ought  not  to  be  sufiered  in  any  Christian  church  or 
nation.' ' 

Sir  George  Maxwell  of  Orchardton,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, having  gone  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  next 
heir,  who  was  a  Protestant,  being  empowered  by  the  statute  of 
1700  to  daim  his  estate,  his  uncle,  Thomas  Maxwell  of  Oelstoun, 
a  man  of  seventy  years  of  age,  came  forward  on  this  adventure 
(June  1701),  further  demanding  that  the  young  baronet  should 
be  decerned  to  pay  him  six  thousand  merks  as  a  year's  rent  of 
his  estate  for  employing  George  Maxwell  of  Munshes,  a  known 

>  Brewitar^fl  SdifUmrgh  BneydopcBdiay  art  *  Bnrnett,  JuneB.' 

"  Privy  Counca  Beoord. 

*  Petition  againit  Mr  OrecnaliSeldfl,  1709,  D«foe's  ffi$ioiyiff  the  Unum,  p.  21,. 
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I'M.  papiAty  to  be  his  factor,  and  fi?e  hundred  more  firom  Mmishei 
himaelf  for  accepting  the  tniat. 

A  petition  presented  by  the  worthy  Protestant  uncle  to  the 
Friry  Council,  makes  us  aware  that  George  Maxwell  of  Munsheiy 
'finding  he  would  be  reached  for  accepting  the  said  factory,  out 
of  malice  raised  a  lawburrows,'  in  which  Orchardton  oonGuned, 
though  out  of  the  kingdom,  against  Gelstoun  and  lus  son,  as  a 
mere  pretext  for  stopping  proceedings;  but  he  trusted  the  Lords 
would  see  through  the  trick,  and  defeat  it  by  aoceptiiig  the 
cautioners  he  offered  for  its  suspension.  The  Council,  donbtleas 
duly  indignant  that  a  papist  should  so  try  to  save  his  propertji 
complied  with  Gdstoun's  petition.^ 

An.  11  A  statute  of  the  Sixth  James,  anno  1621 — said  to  have  been 
borrowed  ficom  one  of  Louis  XIII  of  France — ^had  made  it  unlawfol 
for  any  tavem-keeper  to  allow  individuals  to  play  in  his  house  at 
cards  and  dice,  or  for  any  one  to  play  at  such  games  in  a  pmie 
house,  unless  where  the  master  of  the  house  was  himself  pUying; 
likewise  ordaining,  that  any  sum  above  a  hundred  merks  gained  at 
horse-racing,  or  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  at  other  play,  shodd 
be  forfeited  to  the  poor  of  the  district.  During  the  ensuing  period 
of  religious  strictness,  we  hear  little  of  gambling  in  Scotland,  but 
when  the  spring  was  relaxed,  it  began  to  reappear  with  other  vices 
of  ease  and  prosperity.  A  case,  reported  in  the  law-books  under 
July  1688,  makes  us  aware,  as  by  a  peep  through  a  curtain,  that 
gentlemen  were  accustomed  at  that  time  to  win  and  lose  at  jday 
sums  which  appear  large  in  comparison  with  incomes  and  means 
then  general.  It  appears  that  Captain  Straiton,  who  was  well  known 
afterwards  as  a  busy  Jacobite  partisan,  won  from  Sir  Alexander 
Gilmour  of  Craigmillar,  at  cards,  in  one  night,  no  less  than  six  thou- 
sand merks,  or  £888,  &$.  Sd.  sterling.  The  captain  first  gained  four 
thousand,  for  which  he  obtained  a  bond  from  Sir  Alexander ;  then 
he  gained  two  thousand  more,  and  got  a  new  bond  for  the  whole. 
An  effort  was  made  to  reduce  the  bond,  but  without  success. 

Francis  Charteris,  a  cadet  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  fiunily 
in  Dumfiriesshire,  and  who  had  served  in  Marlborough's  wars|,  was 
now  figuring  in  Edinburgh  as  a  member  of  the  beau  mande,  with 
the  reputation  of  being  a  highly  successful  gambler.  There  is  a 
story  told  of  him — ^but  I  cannot  say  with  what  truth — ^that,  being 
at  the  Duke  of  Queensberry's  one  evening,  and  playing  with  the 

>  Ttirj  Council  Reoorl 
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duchesay  be  was  enabled^  by  means  of  a  mirror,  or  more  probably  vm. 
a  couple  of  mirrors  placed  opposite  each  other,  to  see  what  cards 
she  had  in  her  hand,  through  which  means  he  gained  firom  her 
Grace  no  less  a  sum  than  three  thousand  pounds.  It  is  added 
that  the  duke  was  provoked  by  this  incident  to  get  a  bill  passed 
through  the  parliament  orer  which  he  presided,  for  prohibiting 
gambling  beyond  a  certain  moderate  sum;  but  this  must  be  a 
mistake,  as  no  such  act  was  then  passed  by  the  Scottish  Estates ; 
nor  was  any  such  statute  necessary,  while  that  of  1621  remained 
in  force.  We  find,  however,  that  the  Town  Council  at  this  date 
issued  an  act  of  theirs,  threatening  vigorous  action  upon  the  • 
statute  of  1621,  as  concerned  playing  at  cards  and  dice  in  public 
houses,  as  '  the  occasion  of  horrid  cursing,  quarrelling,  tippling, 
loss  of  time,  and  neglect  of  necessary  business — the  constables  to 
be  diligent  in  detecting  offenders,  on  pain  of  having  to  pay  the 
fines  themselves.'  Perhaps  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  duke 
that  this  step  was  taken. 

From  Fountainhall  we  leam  that,  about  1707,  Sir  Andrew 
Ramsay  of  Abbotshall  lost  28,000  merks»  to  Sir  Sdpio  Hill,  at 
cards  and  dice,  and  granted  a  bond  upon  his  estate  for  the  amount 
This  being  in  contravention  of  the  act  of  1621,  the  kirk-treasurer 
put  in  his  claim  for  all  above  100  merks  on  behalf  of  the  poor, 
but  we  do  not  leam  with  what  success. 

Sir  Thomas  Dalyell  of  Binns — grandson  of  the  old  bearded  Jmi, 
persecutor  of  the  times  of  the  Charleses — ^had  for  a  long  time  past 
been '  troubled  with  a  sore  disease  which  affects  his  reason,  whereby 
he  is  continually  exposed  to  great  dangers  to  his  own  person,  by 
mobs,  and  othm  that  does  trouble  him.'  It  was  also  found  that 
*  by  the  force  of  his  disease,  he  is  liable  to  squander  away  and 
dilapidate  his  best  and  readiest  effects,  as  is  too  notourly  known.' 
Such  is  the  statement  of  Sir  Thomas's  nephew,  Robert  Earl  of 
Camwath;  his  sister,  Magdalen  Dalyell;  and  her  husband,  James 
Monteiih  of  Auldcathie,  craving  authority, '  for  the  preservation  of 
his  person  and  estate,  and  also  for  the  public  peace,'  to  take  him 
into  custody  in  his  house  of  Binns, '  till  means  be  used  for  his 
recovery;'  likewise  power  to  employ  a  factor  'for  uplifting  so 
much  of  his  rents  as  may  be  necessar  for  his  subsistence,  and  the 
employing  doctors  and  apothecaries,  according  to  the  exigence  of 
his  present  condition.' 

The  Council  not  only  granted  the  petition,  but  ordained 
that  the  petitioners  might  order  up  a  soldier  or  two  at  any 
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17M.  time  from  Blackness,  to  assist  in  restraining  the  mifoiiiHiase 
gentleman. 

This  Sir  Thomas  Dalydl  died  nnmarriedj  leaving  his  estates 
and  baronetcy  to  a  son  of  his  sister  Mf^alen^  grandfather  of  the 
present  baronet.  The  case  is  cited  as  shewing  the  arrangements 
for  a  lunatic  man  of  rank  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne. 

JvLT.  The  central  authorities  were  now  little  inclined  to  take  up 
cases  of  sorcery ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  on  that  aoooont 
witches  ceased  to  be  either  dreaded  or  punished.  Country  ma^s- 
trates  and  clergy  were  always  to  be  found  who  sympatliiaed 
with  the  popular  terrors  on  the  subject,  and  were  ready  to  ezeit 
themselves  in  bringing  witches  to  justice. 

At  the  village  of  Torrybum,  in  the  western  part  of  Fife,  a 
woman  called  Jean  Neilson  experienced  a  tormenting  and  not 
very  intelligible  ailment/ which  she  chose  to  attribute  to  the  mal- 
practices of  a  woman  named  Lillias  Adia  Adie  was  aoooidingly 
taken  up  by  a  magistrate,  and  put  in  prison.  On  the  29th  July, 
the  ministor  and  his  elders  met  in  session,  called  laUiaa  befiore 
them,  and  were  gratified  with  an  instant  confession,  to  the  effect 
that  she  had  been  a  witch  for  several  years,  having  met  the  devil 
at  the  side  of  a  '  stock'  on  the  harvest-field,  and  renounced  her 
baptism  to  him,  not  without  a  tender  embrace,  on  which  occasion 
she  found  that  his  skin  was  cold,  and  observed  his  feet  cloven  like 
those  of  a  stirk.  She  had  also  joined  in  midnight  dances  where 
he  was  present.  Once,  at  the  back  of  Patrick  Sands*s  house  in 
Vslleyfield,  the  festivity  was  lighted  by  a  light  that  ^  came  fiiom 
darkness,'  not  so  bright  as  a  candle,  but  sufficient  to  let  them  see 
each  other's  faces,  and  shew  the  devil,  who  wore  a  cap  covering 
his  ears  and  neck.  Several  of  the  women  she  saw  on  these 
occasions  she  now  delated  as  witches.  The  session  met  again  and 
again  to  hear  such  recitals,  and  to  examine  the  newly  accused 
persons.  There  was  little  reported  but  dance-meetings  of  tbe 
*  alleged  witches,  and  conversations  with  the  devil,  the  whole  bear- 
ing very  much  the  character  of  what  we  have  come  to  reoognne 
as  hallucinations  or  spectral  illusions.  Yet  the  case  of  Adie  was 
conmdered  sufficient  to  infer  the  pains  of  death,  and  she  was 
burned  within  the  sea-mark.  There  were  several  other  soleinn 
meetings  of  the  session  to  inquire  into  the  cases  of  the  other 
women  accused  by  Adie;  but  we  do  not  learn  with  what  result 

The  extreme  length  to  which  this  afiair  was  carried  may  be 
partly  attributed  to  the  aseal  of  the  minister,  the  Rev.  Allan 
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Logan^  who  ia  said  to  have  been  particularly  knowing  in  the  itm. 
detection  of  witches.  At  the  administration  of  the  communion, 
he  would  cast  his  eye  along,  and  say:  'Yon  witch-wife,  get  up 
from  the  table  of  the  Lord,'  when  some  poor  creatnre,  perhaps 
oonscience-stmck  with  a  recollection  of  wicked  thoughts,  would 
rise  and  depart,  thus  exposing  herself  to  the  hasard  of  a  regular 
accusation  afterwards.  He  used  to  preach  against  witchcraft,  and 
we  learn  that,  in  1709,  a  woman  called  Helen  Key  was  accused 
before  the  Torrybnm  session  of  using  some  disrespectful  language 
about  him  in  consequence.  She  told  a  neighbour,  it  appears,  that 
on  hearing  him  break  out  against  the  witches,  she  thought  him 
'daft'  [mad],  and  took  up  her  stool  and  left  the  kirk.  For  this 
she  was  convicted  of  profanity,  and  ordained  to  sit  before  the 
congr^ation  and  be  openly  rebuked.* 

Bather  earlier  in  the  year,  there  was  a  remarkable  outbreak  of 
diablerie  at  the  small  seaport  bui^h  of  Pittenweem,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Fife.  Here  lived  a  woman  named  Beatrix  or  Beatie 
Laing,  described  as  '  spouse  to  William  Brown,  tailor,  late  treasurer 
of  the  burgh,'  and  who  must  therefore  be  inferred  to  have  been 
not  quite  amongst  the  poorer  class  of  peopla  In  a  petition  from 
the  magistrates  (June  13,  1704)  to  the  Privy  Council,  it  was 
stated  that  Patrick  Morton  was  a  youth  of  sixteen, '  free  of  any 
known  vice,'  and  that,  being  employed  by  his  father  to  make 
some  nails  for  a  ship  belonging  to  one  of  the  merchants  in 
Pittenweem,  he  was  engaged  at  that  work  in  his  father's  smithy, 
when  Beatrix  Laing  came  and  desired  him  to  make  some.  naUs 
for  her.  He  modesUy  refused,  alleging  that  he  was  engaged  in 
another  job  requiring  haste,  whereupon  she  went  away  '  threaten* 
ing  to  be  revenged,  which  did  somewhat  firighten  him,  because  he 
knew  she  was  under  a  bad  fame  and  reputed  for  a  witch.' 

Next  day,  as  he  passed  Beatrix's  door, '  he  observed  a  timber 
▼esad  with  some  water  and  a  fire-coal  in  it  at  the  door,  which 
made  him  apprehend  that  it  was  a  charm  laid  for  him,  and  the 
effects  of  her  threatening;  and  immediately  he  was  seized  with 
such  a  weakness  in  his  limbs,  that  he  could  hardly  stand  or  walk.' 
He  continued  for  many  weeks  in  a  languishing  condition,  in  spite 
of  an  that  physicians  could  do  for  him, 'still  growing  worse, 
having  no  appetite,  and  his  body  strangely  emaciated.  About  the 
beginning  of  May,  his  case  altered  to  the  worse  by  his  having 

1  Miniitet  of  the  Smkn  of  Tonjlmra,  printed  in  n  ColUeHim  of  Tra€i$  on  WUdkraft^ 
bj  Diifid  Webiter.    EdinVngh:  1820. 
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1704.  such  strange  and  unosual  fits  as  did  astonish  all  on-lobken.  His 
belly  at  times  was  distended  to  a  great  height;  at  other  thno,  the 
bones  of  his  back  and  breast  did  rise  to  a  prodigious  height,  and 
suddenly  fdl/  while  his  breathing  '  was  like  to  the  blowing  of  i 
bdlows/  At  other  times, '  his  body  became  rigid  and  inflexibly 
insomuch  that  neither  his  arms  nor  legs  could  be  bowed  or  moved 
by  any  strength,  though  frequently  tried.'  His  senses  were 
'benumbed,  and  yet  his  pulse  [continued]  in  good  order.'  His 
head  sometimes  turned  half  about,  and  no  force  conld  turn  it  beck 
again.  He  suffered  grievous  agonies.  His  tongue  was  occsakni- 
ally  drawn  back  in  his  throat,  'espedaUy  when  he  was  tdlin? 
who  were  his  tormentors.'  Sometimes  the  magistrates  or  miniiter 
brought  these  people  to  his  house,  and  before  he  saw  them,  be 
would  cry  out  they  were  coming,  and  name  them.  The  bystandecs 
would  cover  his  face,  bring  in  the  women  he  had  accused  of 
tormenting  him,  besides  others,  and  cause  them  to  touch  him  in 
succession ;  when  he  expressed  pain  as  the  alleged  tormenton  hid 
their  hands  upon  him,  and  in  the  other  instances  'no  effect 
foHowed.'  It  seemed  to  the  magistrates  that  the  young  man  was 
in  much  the  same  condition  with  '  that  of  Bargarran's  dangbter 
in  the  west.' 

Beatrix,  and  the  other  accused  persons,  were  thrown  into  the  jail 
of  the  burgh  by  the  minister  and  magistrates,  with  a  gnard  ot 
dmnken  fellows  to  watch  over  them.  Beatrix  steadily  refiued  to 
confess  being  a  witch,  and  was  sutgected  to  pricking,  and  kept 
awake  for  five  dajrs  and  nightsi,  in  order  to  bring  her  to  a  differeot 
frame  of  mind.  Sorely  wounded,  and  her  life  a  burden  to  ber, 
she  at  length  was  forced,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  the  torment,  to 
admit  what  was  imputed  to  her.  It  will  thus  be  observed  tbat 
the  humane  practice  maintained  during  the  whole  of  the  late 
cavaUer  reigns,  of  only  accepting  vobtmiary  confessions  from 
persons  taxed  with  witchcraft,  was  no  longer  in  force.  The  poor 
woman  afterwards  avowing  that  what  she  had  told  them  of  ber 
seeing  the  deril  and  so  forth  was  false,  'they  put  her  in  tbe 
stocks,  and  then  carried  her  to  tbe  Thieves'  Hole,  and  from  tbat 
transported  her  to  a  dark  dungeon,  where  she  was  allowed  no 
manner  of  light,  or  human  converse,  and  in  this  condition  sbe 
lay  for  five  months.'  During  this  intervsl,  the  sapient  magistrates, 
with  their  parish  minister,  were  dealing  with  the  Privy  Coandl  to 
get  the  alleged  witches  brought  to  trial  At  first,  the  design  was 
entertained  of  taking  them  to  Edinburgh  for  that  purpose;  bot 
ultimately,  through  the  humane   interference  of   the  Earl  of 
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Balcarres  and  Lord  Anstraiher/  two  members  of  coudcU  connected  hm. 
with  the  di^trict^  the  poor  women  were  set  at  liberty  on  bail 
(AngOBt  12).  Thisj  howerer,  was  so  mnch  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  rabble^  that  Beatrix  Laing  was  obliged  to  decamp  from 
her  native  town.  '  She  wandered  about'  in  strange  plaoeS|  in  the 
extremity  of  hunger  and  cold,  though  she  had  a  competency  at 
home^  but  dared  not  come  tiear  her  own  house  for  fear  of  the  fury 
and  rage  of  the  people.* 

It  was  indeed  well  for  this  apparently  respectable  woman 
that  she,  for  the  meantime,  remained  at  a  distance  from  home. 
Whfle  she  was  wandering  about,  another  woman,  named  Janet 
Comfoot,  was  put  in  confinement  at  Pittenweem,  under  a  specific 
charge  from  Alexander  Macgregor,  a  fisherman,  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  been  beset  by  her  and  two  others  one  night,  along 
with  the  devil,  while  sleeping  in  his  bed.  By  torture,  Comfoot 
was  forced  into  acknowledging  this  fact,  which  she  afterwards  « 
denied  privately,  under  equal  terror  for  the  confession  and  the 
retractation.  However,  her  case  beginning  to  attract  attention 
fit>m  some  persons  of  rank  and  education  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  minister  seems  to  have  become  somewhat  doubtful  of  it,  and 
by  his  connivance  she  escaped.  Almost  immediately,  an  officious 
clergyman  of  the  neighbourhood  apprehended  her  again,  and  sent 
her  back  to  Pittenweem  in  the  custody  of  two  mea 

Falling  there  into  the  hands  of  the  populace,  the  wretched 
woman  was  tied  hard  up  in  a  rope,  beaten  unmercifully,  and  then 
dragged  by  the  heels  through  the  streets  and  along  the  shore. 
The  appearance  of  a  bailie  for  a  brief  space  dispersed  the  crowd, 
but  only  to  shew  how  easily  the  authorities  might  have  protected 
the  victim,  if  they  had  chosen.  Besuming  their  horrible  work, 
the  rabble  tied  Janet  to  a  rope  stretching  between  a  vessel  in  the 
harbour  and  the  shore,  swinging  her  to  and  fro,  and  amusing 
themselves  by  pelting  her  with  stones.  Tiring  at  length  of  this 
sport,  they  let  her  down  with  a  sharp  fall  upon  the  beach,  beat 
her  again  unmercifully,  and  finally,  covering  her  with  a  door, 
pressed  her  to  death  (January  80,  1706).    A  daughter  of  the 


'  Lord  Anitrnther  waa  the  Bime  jodgQ  and  priTy-coimcUlor  whom  we  ha?e  aeen  conoerned 
in  the  case  of  Aikenheari.  He  jnibUahed  a  Toliiin^'of  Eaaaja,  b  which  he  apeaka  not  wwy 
hawdaemely  of  the  fair  aez.  '  It  ia  true,*  aaja  he,  *  woman  ia  aabjeet  to  man ;  he  ia  her 
bead ;  hot  I  may  qoeation  if  it  waa  not  rather  inflicted  aa  the  poniahment  of  her  ain,  than 
rpnag  finom  the  prerogatiTe  of  onr  nature.  But  it  may  be  thoogfat  we  retain  aome  reaenU 
ment  at  the  fint  caoae  of  our  miaery,  and  by  <mr  mnaie  hffe  to  Me  hx^  ikty  eonUinw  to 
it  the  hame  ofkmmam  /{^e.*— Seottuil  Eleffiae  VtntSf  note,  p.  175. 
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1701  unhappy  woman  was  in  the  town,  aware  of  what  was  gmng  on, 
bat  prevented  by  terror  from  interceding.  This  barbarity  laaled 
altogether  three  hours,  without  any  adequate  interruption  firom 
either  minister  or  magistrates.  Nearly  about  the  same  time, 
Thomas  Brown,  one  of  those  accused  by  the  blacksmith,  died  in 
prison,  'after  a  great  deal  of  hunger  and  hardship;'  and  the 
bodies  of  both  of  these  victims  of  superstition  were  denied 
Christian  burial. 

The  matter  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Privy  Council^  who 
appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  it,  but  the  ringleafen 
of  the  mob  had  fled;  so  nothing  could  be  immediately  done. 
After  some  time,  they  were  allowed  to  return  to  the  town  fiee 
of  molestatbn  on  account  of  the  murder.  Well,  then,  might 
Beatrix  Laing  dread  returning  to  her  husband's  comfortable  hooae 
in  this  benighted  burgh.  After  a  few  months,  beginning  to 
gather  courage,  she  did  return,  yet  not  without  being  threatened 
by  the  rabble  with  tiie  &te  of  Janet  Comfoot ;  wherefore  it  became 
necessary  for  her  to  l^pply  to  the  Privy  Council  for  a  protectioo. 
By  that  court  an  order  was  accordingly  issued  to  the  Pittenweem 
magistratesi,  commanding  them  to  defend  her  from  any  tumidts^ 
insults,  or  violence  that  might  be  offered  to  her. 

At  Uie  dose  of  this  year,  G^rge  and  LacUan  Battray  were  in 
durance  at  Inverness,  '  alleged  guilty  of  the  horrid  crimes  of 
mischievous  charms,  by  witchcraft  and  malefice,  sorcery  or  necro- 
mancy/ It  being  inconvenient  to  bring  them  to  Edinburgh  for 
trial,  the  Lords  of  Privy  Council  issued  a  commission  to  Fbrbei 

of  CuUoden,  Bose  of  Kilravock, Baillie,  commissaiy  of 

Inverness,  and  some  other  gentlemen,  to  try  the  oflfenders.  The 
judges,  however,  were  exgoined  to  transmit  their  judgment  for 
consideration,  and  not  allow  it  to  be  put  in  execution  without 
warrant  from  the  Council. 

On  the  16th  July  1706,  a  committee  of  Council  took  into  oon- 
9ideration  the  verdict  in  the  case  of  the  two  Battrays,  and  finding 
it '  agreeable  to  the  probation,'  ordained  the  men  to  be  execated, 
under  the  care  of  the  magistrates  of  Inverness,  on  the  last  Wed- 
nesday of  September  next  to  coma  This  order  is  subscribed  by 
Montrose,  Buchan,  Northesk,  Forfar,  Torphichen,  Elibank,  James 
Stewart,  Gilbert  Elliot,  and  Alexander  Douglas. 

4pa.2«.  ^^  fdnctions  of  the  five  Lords  Commissioners  of  Justiciary 
being  of  the  utmost  importance,  '  concerning  both  the  lives  sod 
fortunes  of  her  majesty's  lieges,'  the  parliament  settled  on  these 
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officers  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  Scots  eachj  being  about  I'oi 
one  hundred  pounds  sterling/  They  had  previously  had  the  same 
income  nominally,  but  being  payable  by  precept  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  treasury,  or  the  cash-keeper,  it  was,  like  most  such 
dues,  difficult  to  reaUse,  and,  perhaps^  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist. 

At  this  time,  the  fifteen  judges  of  the  Ciourt  of  Session  had  each 
two  hundred  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  the  money  being  derived 
from  a  grant  of  JE20,000  Scots  out  of  the  customs  and  interest  on 
certain  sums  belonging  to  the  court.*  Five  of  them,  who  were 
lords  of  the  criminal  court  also,  were,  as  we  here  see,  endowed 
with  a  further  salary,  making  three  hundred  in  all.  The  situation 
of  president-^'  ane  imployment  of  great  weight,  requiring  ane 
assiduous  and  close  application,'  says  the  second  President 
Dalrymple* — ^had  usually,  in  addition  to  the  common  salary,  a 
pension,  and  a  present  of  wines  from  the  Treasury,  making  up  his 
income  to  about  a  thousand  a  year.  By  the  grace  of  Queen  Anne, 
after  the  Union,  the  puisne  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  got  £800 
a  year  additional,  making  five  hundred  in  aU ;  *  and  this  was  their 
income  for  many  years  thereafter,  the  president  continuing  to 
have  one  thousand  per  annum.  Jn  the  salaries  of  the  same  officers 
at  the  present  day — ^£3000  to  a  puisne  dvil  judge,  with  expenses 
when  he  goes  on  circuit;  £4800  to  the  President;  and  to  the 
Lord  Justice-derk,  £4500^we  see,  as  powerfully  as  in  anything, 
the  contrast  between  the  Scotland  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  and  the  Scotland  of  our  own  time. 

Patrick  Smith  professed  to  have  found  out  a  secret  '  whereby  ac«.  to. 
malt  may  be  dried  by  all  sorts  of  fuel,  whether  coak,  wood,  or 
turf,  so  as  to  receive  no  impression  from  the  smoke  ther^^  and 
that  in*  a  more  short  and  less  expensive  manner  than  hath  been 
known  in  the  kingdom.'  He  averred  that  'the  drink  brewn  of 
the  said  malt  will  be  as  clear  as  white  wine^  free  of  all  bad 
tincture,  more  relishing  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  altogether 
more  agreeable  to  human  health  than  the  ale  hath  been  heretofore 
known  in  the  kingdom.'  Seeing  how  '  ale  is  the  ordinary  drink 
of  the  inhabitants  thereof/  the  public  utility  of  the  discovery  was 
obvious.     Patrick  announced  himself  to  the  Privy  Council  as 

■  AeU  of  &  Pari,  xL  189. 

s  Home  of  Cro88rig*s  Diary.    SteTenaon,  Edin.  1843. 
3  Memorial  bjr  his  Lordahip,  CMUodtn  Papen,  p.  86. 
*  ChamberUTBO*!  Prtt.  SUU$  of  Cheat  ^riloMi,  1718. 
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1704.  willing  to  oommunicate  his  secret  for  the  benefit  of  the  ooontrj, 
if  allowed  daring  a  certain  term  to  nse  it  in  an  exdnsiye  maimer^ 
and  sell  the  same  right  to  others. 
Their  Lordships  granted  the  desired  privilege  for  nine  yean. 

Ado.  SOL  EveT  slnce  the  year  1691>  there  had  been  a  garrison  of  govern- 
ment soldiers  in  Invergarry  House,  in  Inverness-shire,  the  loi- 
dence  of  Macdonald  of  Glengarry.  The  proprietor  esteemed 
himself  a  sufferer  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  by  damages  to  his  lands  and  woods,  besides  the  want  of  the 
use  of  his  house,  which  had  been  reduced  to  a  ruinous  condition ; 
and  he  now  petitioned  the  government  for  some  redress,  as  well 
as  for  a  removal  of  the  garrison,  the  '  apparent  cause'  of  plantiDg 
which  had  long  ago  ceased,  'all  that  country  being  still  peaceable 
and  quiet  in  due  obedience  to  authority,  without  the  least  appre- 
hension of  disturbance  or  commotion/ 

The  Council  ordered  Macdonald  to  be  heard  in  his  own  cause 
before  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in  presence  of  Brigadier  Mait- 
land,  governor  of  Fort- William,  that  a  statement  might  be  drawn 
up  and  laid  before  the  queen.  'His  circumstances,'  however, 
'being  such,  that  he  cannot  safely  appear  before  their  Tjardships 
without  ane  personal  protection,'  the  Council  had  to  grant  a  writ 
discharging  all  macers  and  messengers  from  putting  any  captions 
to  execution  against  him  up  to  the  20th  of  September. 

Before  the  time  for  the  conference  arrived,  the  Duke  of  Argjle 
put  in  a  representation  making  a  claim  upon  Olenganry's  estate, 
so  that  it  became  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Lord  Advocate 
to  make  up  the  statement  for  the  royal  consideration. 

B».  IS.  The  family  of  the  Gordons  of  Gicht  have  already  attraoted  our 
attention  by  their  troubles  as  Catholics  under  Protestant  perse- 
cution, and  their  tendency  to  wild  and  lawless  habits.  After  two 
generations  of  silence,  the  fiimily  comes  up  again  in  antagonism 
to  the  law,  but  in  the  person  of  the  husband  of  an  heiress.  It 
appears  tiiat  the  Miss  (Gordon  of  Gicht  who  gave  birth  to 
Greoige  Lord  Byron,  was  not  the  first  heiress  who  married 
unfortunately. 

The  hereirw  of  this  period  had  taken  as  her  husband  Alexander 
Davidson,  younger  of  Newton,  who,  on  the  event,  became  with  his 
father  (a  rich  man)  bound  to  relieve  the  mother  of  his  bride — '  the 
old  Lady  Gicht* — of  the  debts  of  the  family,  in  requital  for  certain 
advantages  conferred  upon  him.    The  mother  had  married  as  a 
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second  husband  Major-general  Buchan,  who  commanded  the  1704. 
CayaKer  army  after  the  death  of  Lord  Dundee,  till  he  was  defeated 
by  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone  at  Cromdale.  By  and  by,  Alexander 
Davidson,  under  £edr  pretences,  through  James  Hamilton  of 
Cowbairdie,  borrowed  from  his  mother-in-law  her  copy  of  the 
marriage-contract,  which  had  not  yet  been  r^stered;  and  when 
the  family  creditors  applied  for  payment  of  their  debts,  he  did 
not  scruple  to  send  them,  or  allow  them  to  go  to  the  old  Lady 
Gicht  and  her  husband  for  payment.  They,  beginning  to  feel 
distressed  by  the  creditors,  sought  back  the  copy  of  the  contract 
for  their  protection ;  but  as  no  entreaty  could  induce  Davidson  to 
return  it  to  Cowbairdie,  they  were  obliged  at  last  to  prosecute  the 
latter  gentleman  for  its  restitution. . 

Ciowbairdie,  being  at  length,  at  the  instance  of  old  Lady  Gicht  - 
and  her  husband,  taken  upon  a  legal  caption,  was,  with  the 
messenger,  John  Du£f,  at  the  Milton  of  Fyvie,  at  the  date  noted, 
on  his  way  to  prison,  when  Davidson  came  to  him  with  many 
civil  speeches,  expressive  of  his  regret  for  what  had  taken  place. 
He  entreated  Duff  to  leave  Cowbairdie  there  on  his  parole  of 
honour,  and  go  and  intercede  with  General  Buchan  and  his  wife 
for  a  diort  respite  to  his  prisoner,  on  the  faith  that  the  contract 
should  be  registered  within  a  fortnight,  which  he  pledged  himself 
should  be  dona  Duff  executed  this  commission  successfully ;  but 
when  he  came  back,  Davidson  revoked  his  promise.  It  chanced 
that  another  gentleman  had  meanwhile  arrived  at  the  Milton, 
one  Patrick  Gordon,  who  had  in  his  possession  a  caption  against 
Davidson  for  a  common  debt  of  a  hundred  pounds  due  to  himself. 
Seeing  of  what  stuff  Davidson  was  made,  he  resolved  no  longer  to 
delay  putting  this  in  execution;  so  he  took  Duff  aside,  and  put 
the  caption  into  his  hand,  desiring  him  to  take  Gicht,  as  he  was 
caUedy  into  custody,  which  was  of  course  immediately  dona 

In  the  midst  of  these  complicated  proceedings,  a  message  came 
from  the  young  Lady  Gicht,  entreating  them  to  come  to  the  family 
mansion,  a  few  miles  off,  where  she  thought  all  difficulties  might 
be  accommodated,  llie  whole  party  accordingly  went  there, 
and  were  entertained  very  hospitably  till  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  (Sunday),  when  the  strangers  rose  to  depart,  and 
Davidson  came  out  to  see  them  to  horse,  as  a  host  was  bound  to 
do  in  that  age,  but  with  apparently  no  design  of  going  along  with 
them.  Duff  was  not  so  far  blinded  by  the  Gicht  hospitality,  as  to 
forget  that  he  would  be  under  a  very  heavy  responsibility  if  he 
should  allow  Davidson  to  slip  through  his  fingers.    Accordingly, 

VOL.  m.  T 
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im.  he  reminded  the  laiid  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  mnst  come 
along  with  them;  whereupon  Davidson  drew  his  sword,  and 
called  his  servants  to  the  rescue,  but  was  speedily  overpowered 
by  the  messenger  and  his  assistant,  and  by  the  oAer  gentfemen 
present  He  and  Cowbairdie  were,  in  diort,  carried  badL  as 
prisoners  that  night  to  the  Milton  of  Fyvie. 

This  place  being  on  the  estate  of  Gicht,  Duff  bethought  him 
next  day  that,  as  the  tenants  were  going  to  church,^  they  might 
gather  about  their  captive  laird,  and  make  an  unpleasant  d&turb- 
ance;  so  he  took  forward  his  prisoners  to  the  next  inn,  where 
they  rested  till  the  Sabbath  was  over.  Even  then,  at  Davidaon's 
entreaty,  he  did  not  immediately  conduct  them  to  prison,  bat 
waited  over  Monday  and  Tuesday,  while  friends  were  endea- 
vouring to  bring  about  an  accommodation.  This  was  happily 
BO  far  effected,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  his  son  Lord  Haddo, 
paying  off  Mr  Gordon's  daim  on  Davidson,  and  certain  relatifet 
becoming  bound  tat  the  registration  of  the  marriage-contract. 

From  whatever  motive — ^whether,  as  alleged,  to  cover  a  vitiation 
in  the  contract,  or  merely  out  of  revenge-p-Davidson  soon  after 
raised  a  process  before  the  Privy  Council  against  Cowbairdi^ 
Gbrdon,  and  Duff,  for  assault  and  private  imprisonment,  con- 
cluding for  three  thousand  pounds  of  damages;  but  after  a  long 
series  of  proceedings,  in  the  course  of  which  many  witnesses  were 
examined  on  both  sides,  the  case  was  ignominiously  dismissed, 
and  Davidson  decerned  to  pay  a  thousand  merks  as  expenses.* 

Dn.  Cash  bdng  scarce  in  the  country,  a  rumour  arose— bdieved 
to  be  promoted  by  malidous  persons — that  the  Privy  CouncQ 
intended  by  proclamation  to  raise  the  value  of  the  several  cdiis 
then  current  The  unavoidable  consequence  was  a  run  upon  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  which  lasted  twenty  days,  and  with  such 
severity,  that  at  last  the  money  in  its  oofiers  was  exhausted,  and 
payments  at  the  bank  were  suspended ;  being  the  only  stoppage  or 
suspension,  properly  so  called,  which  has  ever  taken  place  in 
this  venerable  institution  since  its  starting  in  1695,  down  to  the 
present  day,  besides  one  of  an  unimportant  character,  to  be  after- 
wards adverted  to.  'That  no  person  possessed  of  bank-notes 
should  be  a  loser,  by  having  their  money  lie  dead  and  useless,  the 
proprietors  of  the  bank,  in  a  general  meeting,  dedared  all  bank- 
notes then  current  to  bear  interest  from  the  day  that  payments 

*  Privy  GowiGil  BmotI 
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were  stopped,  until  they  should  be  called  in  by  the  directors  uoc 
in  Older  to  payment'  ^ 

The  Court  of  Directors  (December  10)  petitioned  the  Privy  dm.  it. 
Council  to  send  a  committee  to  inspect  their  books,  and  'therein 
see  the  suflBciency  of  the  security  to  the  nation  for  the  bank-notes 
that  are  running,  and  to  take  such  course  as  in  their  wisdom  they 
might  think  fit,  for  the  satisCEM^tion  of  those  who  might  have  bank- 
notes in  their  hands.' 

Accordingly,  a  committee  of  Council,  which  included  Lord 
Belhaven,  the  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  the  Lord 
Advocate,  and  the  Treasurer-depute,  met  in  the  bank-oflSce  at 
two  o'clock  next  day;  and  having  examined  the  accounts  both 
in  dhaxgb  and  discharge,  found  that  '  the  bank  hath  sufficient 
provisions  to  satisfy  and  pay  all  their  outstanding  bills  and  debts, 
and  that  with  a  considerable  overplus,  exceeding  by  a  fourth 
part  at  least  the  whole  foresaid  bills  and  debts,  conform  to  ane 
abstract  of  the  said  account  left  in  the  derk  of  Council's  hands 
for  the  greater  satisfiu^on  of  all  concerned.'  * 

This  report  being,  by  permission  of  the  Privy  Council,  printed, 
*  gave  such  universal  satis&ction,  that  payments  thereafter  were  as 
current  as  ever,  and  no  stop  in  business,  everybody  taking  bank- 
notes, as  if  no  stop  had  been  for  want  of  specie,  knowing  that 
they  would  at  last  get  their  money  with  interest. 

'  At  this  time,  the  Company  thought  fit  to  call  in  a  tenth  of 
stock  [£10,000]  from  the  adventurers,  which  was  punctually  paid 
by  each  adventurer  [being  exactiy  a  duplication  of  the  acting 
capital,  which  was  only  £10,000  before] ;  and  in  less  than  five 
months  thereafter,  the  Company  being  possessed  of  a  good  cash, 
the  directors  called  in  the  notes  that  were  charged  with  interest, 
and  issued  new  notes,  or  made  payments  in  money,  in  the  option 
of  the  possessors  of  tiie  old  notes.  And  very  soon  the  affiiirs  and 
n^;otiations  of  the  bank  went  on  as  formerly,  and  all  things 
continued  easy  until  the  year  1708.' ' 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  poverty  now  universally  com-  dm. 
plained  of,  whenever  a  man  of  any  figure  or  importance  died, 
there  was  enormous   expense  incurred  in   burying  him.     On 
the  death,  at  this  time,  of  Lachlan  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh 
'—that  is^  the  chief  of  the  dan  Mackintosh — ^there  were  iuneral 


*  Acnmt  of  the  Bank  ofSeoUand^  p.  7.  '  Prify  CooacQ  Bcoocd. 

*  AeeowU  of  the  BoHk^  Stc^  ^  B. 
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iiM.  entertainments  at  his  mansion  in  Inverness-shire  for  a  whole 
month.  Cooks  and  confectioners  were  brought  from  Edinbfoi^h, 
at  great  expense,  to  provide  viands  for  the  guests,  and  liquors 
were  set  aflowing  in  the  greatest  profnsbn.  *  On  the  day  of  the 
interment,  the  friends  and  dependants  of  the  deceased  made  a 
procession,  reaching  all  the  way  from  Dalcross  Castle  to  the 
kirk  of  Petty,  a  distance  of  four  miles!  'It  has  been  said  that  the 
expense  incurred  on  this  occasion  proved  the  source  of  pecuniary 
embarrassments  to  the  Mackintosh  family  to  a  recent  period.'  *■ 

In  the  same  month  died  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  had  fior 
several  years  held  the  otBbce  of  a  judge  under  the  designation  of 
Lord  Whitelaw,  and  who,  for  the  last  two  months  of  his  life,  was 
Lord  Justice-derk,  and  consequently,  in  the  arrangement  of  that 
period,  an  oflScer  of  state.  It  had  pleased  his  lordship  to  aa^n 
the  great  bulk  of  his  fortune,  being  £7000  sterling,  to  his  widow, 
the  remainder  going  to  his  heir,  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  of  which 
family  he  was  a  younger  son.  Lord  WhiteLiw  was  buried  in  the 
most  pompous  style,  chiefly  under  direction  of  the  widow,  but^  to 
all  appearance,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  heir,  who  took  some 
concern  in  the  arrangements,  or  at  least  was  held  as  sanotioning 
the  whole  affair  by  his  presence  as  chief  mourner.  The  entire 
expenses  were  £5189  Scots,  equal  to  £482,  S».  Ad.  sterling,  bebg 
more  than  two  years'  salary  of  a  judge  of  the  Court  oi  Sessian 
at  that  time.    The  lady  paid  the  tradesmen's  bills  out  of  her 

*  'donative,'  which  was  thought  a  singularly  large  one;  but,  by 
and  by,  marrying  again,  she  raised  an  action  against  Bangour, 
craving  allowance  for  Lord  Whitelaw's  funeral  charges  '  out  of 
her  intromission  with  the  executry' — that  is,  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  estate,  apart  from  her  jointure.  The  heir  represented  that 
the  charges  were  inordinate,  while  his  inheritance  was  small;  bat 
this  view  of  the  matter  does  not  appear  to  have  been  conclusive, 
for  the  Lords,  by  a  plurality,  decided  that  the  funeral  expenses 
of  a  deceased  person  *  must  bo  allowed  to  the  utmost  of  what  hit 
character  and  quality  will  admit,  without  regard  to  what  small 
part  of  his  fortune  may  come  to  his  heir.'  *  They  did,  indeed, 
afterwards  modify  this  decision,  allowing  only  just  and  necessary 
expenses;  but,  what  is  to  our  present  purpose,  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  startled  at  the  idea  of  spending  as  much  as 
two  years  of  a  man's  income  in  laying  him  under  the  soiL 

>  Anderson's  En^ay  <m  the  Highlands^  1827,  p.  142. 

>  Foimtainhall*8  Deciiioiu,  u.  627. 
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The  acooQDt  of  ezpenaes  at  the  funeral  of  a  ncnrthern  laird — Sir  poi. 
Hugh  Camphell  of  Calder,  who  died  in  March  1 716 — gives  ns,  aa 
it  were,  the  anatomy  of  one  of  these  rainons  ceremoniala  There 
was  a  charge  of  £56,  15s,  '  to  buy  ane  cow,  ane  ox,  five  kids,  two 
wedders,  eggs,  geese,  turkeys,  pigs,  and  moorfowl,'  the  sub- 
stantials  of  the  entertainment.  Besides  £40  for  brandy  to  John 
Finlay  in  Forres,  £25,  4^.  for  claret  to  John  Boy  in  Forres, 
£82,  6s.  to  Bailie  Cattenach  at  Aberdeen  for  daret,  and  £85  to 
John  Fraser  in  danas  for  '  waters ' — ^that  is,  whisky — ^there  was 
a  charge  by  James  Cuthbert,  merchant,  of  £407,  Ss.  4d.  for  '  22 
pints  brandy  at  48^.  per  pint,  18 'wine-glasses,  6  dosen  pipes,  and 
8  lb.  cut  tobacco,  2  pecks  of  ^iples,  2  gross  corks,  one  large  ^ 
pewter  flagon  at  £6,  and  one  small  at  £8,  currants,  raisins, 
cinnamon,  nutmegs,  mace,  ginger,  confected  carvy,  orange  and 
citron  peel,  two  pair  black  shambo  gloves  for  women,'  and  two 
or  three  other  small  articles.  There  was  also  £40  for  flour, 
£89,  12#.  to  the  cooks  and  baxters,  and  'to  malt  brewn  from  the 
said  Sir  Hugh's  death  to  the  interment,  sixteen  bolls  and  ane 
half,'  £88.  [Sir  Hugh's  body  lay  from  the  llth  to  the  29th 
March,  and  during  these  eighteen  days  there  had  been  ale  for  all 
comers.]  The  outlay  for  '  oils,  cerecloth,  and  frankincense,'  used 
for  the  body,  was  £(S0;  for  'two  coffins,  tables,  and  other  work,' 
£110, 13».  4J.;  for  the  hearse  and  adornments  connected  with  it* 
(inclusive  of  'two  mort-heads  at  40s.  the  piece'),  £858.  With 
the  expenses  for  the  medical  attendant,  a  suit  of  clothes  to  the 
minister,  and  some  few  other  matters,  the  whole  amounted  to 
£1647,  16«.  4J.,  Scots  money.^  This  sum,  it  will  be  observed, 
indicates  a  comparatively  moderate  funeral  for  a  man  of  such 
eminence;  and  we  must  multiply  everything  by  three,  in  order  to 
attain  a  probable  notion  of  the  eating,  the  drinking,  and  the 
pomp  and  grandeur  which  attended  Lord  Whitelaw's  obsequies. 

The  quantity  of  liquor  consumed  at  the  Laird  of  Calder's 
funeral  suggests  that  the  house  of  the  deceased  must  have  been, 
on  such  occasions,  the  soene  of  no  small  amount  of  conviviality. 
It  was  indeed  expected  that  the  guests  should  plentifully  regale 
themselves'  with  both  meat  and  drink,  and  in  the  Highlands 
especially  the  chief  mourner  would  have  been  considered  a  shabby 
person  if  he  did  not  press  them  to  do  so.  At  the  funeral  of  Mrs 
Forbes  of  Culloden,  or,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  day.  Lady 
Culloden,  her  son  Duncan,  who  afterwards  became  Lord  President 

*  Book  of  the  Tkana  of  Cawdor  (Spald.  Club),  p.  417. 
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1701.  of  the  Court  of  Session,  conducted  the  festtvittes.  The  oompan  j 
sat  long  and  drank  largely,  but  at  length  the  word  bong  gmn 
for  what  was  called  the  l^ing,  they  rose  to  proceed  to  the  bnrial- 
gronnd.  The  gentlemen  mounted  their  horses,  the  oommonaltj 
walked,  and  all  duly  arrived  at  the  churchyard,  when,  heboid,  so 
one  could  give  any  account  of  the  corpse !  They  quickly  became 
aware  that  they  had  left  the  house  without  thinking  of  that 
important  part  of  the  ceremonial;  and  Lady  Culloden  still 
reposed  in  the  chamber  of  death.  A  small  party  was  sent  ImA 
to  the  house  to  'bring  on '  the  corpse,  which  was  then  depoated 
in  the  grave  with  all  the  decorum  which  could  be  mustmd  in 
such  anti-funereal  circumstances.* 

Strange  as  this  tale  may  read,  there  is  reason  to  believe  diat 
the  occurrence  was  not  unique.  It  is  alleged  to  have  been 
repeated  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs  Home  of  Billie,.in  Berwickshire, 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  our  own  age,  we  continually  hear  of  the  vice  of  living  for 
appearances,  as  if  it  were  something  quite  unknown  heretcfine ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  one  of  the  strongest  points  of  contmt 
between  the  past   and  the  present  times^^  is  the  comparative 
slavery  of  our  ancestors  to  irrational  practices  which  were  deemed 
necessary  to  please  the  eye  of  society,  while  hurtful  to  the  indi; 
viduaL    This  slavery  was  shewn  very  strikingly  in  the  caatotDB 
attending  funerals,  and  not  merely  among  peojde  of  rank,  but  ia 
the  humblest  grades  of  the  community.  It  was  also  to  be  seen  veiy 
remarkably  in  the  custom  of  pressing  hospitality  on  all  occasions 
beyond  the  convenience  of  guests,  in  drinking  beyond  one's  own 
convenience  to  encourage  them,  and  in  the  customs  of  the  table 
generally ;  not  less  so  in  the  dresses  and  decorations  of  the  human 
figure,  in  all  of  which  infinitdy  more  personal  inconvenience  was 
submitted  to,  under  a  sense  of  what  was  required  by  fashion,  than 
there  is  at  the  present  day. 

jai.  Boderick  Mackenzie,  secretary  to  the  African  Company,  adver- 
tised what  was  called  An  Adventure  for  the  OMriotw— •namely,  a 
raffle  for  the  possession  of  '  a  pair  of  extraordinary  fine  Indian 
screens,'  by  a  hundred  tickets  at  a  guinea  each.  The  screens  were 
described  as  being  on  sight  at  his  offiee  in  Mylne's  Square,  bat 
only  by  ticket  (price  5<f.),  in  order  to  prevent  that  pressure  of  the 

1  This  anecdote  b  nltted  in  a  memoir  of  Pn^deot  Fovta  (Seoft  Maganne,  lWi%  « 
kaTiBg  been  derired  fnm  hie  lordBhip'i  own  cooTemtion. 
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mob  which  might  otherwise  be  apprehended.  In  these  articles,  im* 
the  public  was  assured,  'the  excellence  of  art  vied  with  the 
wonderfiilness  of  nature/  for  they  represented  a  'variety  of  several 
kinds  of  living  creatures,  intermixed  with  curious  trees,  plants, 
and  flowers,  all  done  in  raised,  embossed,  loose,  and  coloured 
work,  so  admirably  to  the  life,  that,  at  any  reasonable  distance, 
the  most  discerning  eye  can  scarcely  distinguish  those  images 
from  the  real  things  they  represent/  Nothing  of  the  kind,  it  was 
averred,  had  ever  been  seen  in  Scotland  before,  'excepting  one 
screen  of  six  leaves  only,  that  is  now  in  the  palace  at  Hamilton.'  * 

A  general  arming  being  now  contemplated  under  the  Act  of  JA«.f. 
Security,  it  became  important  that  arms  should  be  obtained 
cheaply  within  the  country,  instead  of  being  brought,  as  was 
customary,  from  abroad.  James  Donaldson,  describing  himself  as 
'  merchant  in  Edinbm^h,'  but  identical  with  the  Captain  Donald- 
son who  had  established  the  Edvubprgh  Oazette  in  1699,  came 
forward  as  an  enterpriser  who  could  help  the  country  in  this 
crisis.  He  professed  to  have, '  after  great  pains,  found  out  ane 
effectual  way  to  make  machines,  whereby  several  parts  of  the  art 
and  calling  of  smith-craft,  particularly  with  relation  to  the  making 
of  arms,  may  be  performed  without  the  strength  and  labour  of 
men,  such  las  blowing  with  bellows,  boring  with  run  spindles, 
beating  with  hammers,  [and]  striking  of  filea'  He  craved  per- 
mission of  the  Privy  Council  to  set  up  a  work  for  the  making  of 
arms  in  this  economical  way,  with  exclusive  privileges  for  a  definite 
period,  as  a  remuneration. 

The  Council  remitted  the  matter  to  the  deacon  of  the  smiths, 
for  his  judgment,  which  was  very  much  putting  the  lamb's  case 
to  the  wolfs  dedsioa  The  worshipful  deacon  by  and  by  reported 
that  James  Donaldson  was  well  known  to  possess  no  mechanic 
skiU,  particularly  in  smith-work,  so  that  his  proposal  could  only  be 
looked  upon  as  '  ane  engine  to  inhaunce  a  little  money  to  supply  his 
necessity.'  The  ordinary  smiths  were  far  more  fit  to  supply  the 
required  arms,  and  had  indeed  a  right  to  do  so,  a  right  which 
Donaldson  evidently  meant  to  infiringe  upon.  In  short,  Donaldson 
was  an  insufferable  interloper  in  a  business  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with.  The  Council  gave  force  to  this  r^ort  by  refusing 
Donaldson's  petition. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  decision,  Donaldson,  a  few  days  later, 

^  BnMdndo  of  Um  time. 
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1706.  presented  a  new  petition^  in  which  he  more  dearly  explained  die 
kinds  of  smith-work  which  he  meant  to  facilitate — ^namely, 
'  forging^  horing,  and  heating  of  gan-harreb,  cntting  of  files,  [and] 
grinding  and  polishing  of  firearms.'  He  exhibited  'the  modd 
of  the  engine  for  boring  and  polishing  of  gan*bamls^  and 
demonstrated  the  same,  so  that  thdr  lordships  commended  the 
same  as  ingenions  and  Tcrj  practicable.'  He  fnrther  disclaimed 
all  idea  of  interfering  with  the  privileges  of  the  hammermen  of 
Edinburgh,  his  'motive  being  nothing  else  than  the  pnhlic  good 
and  honour  of  his  country,'  and  his  intention  being  to  set  np  his 
work  in  a  different  place  from  the  capital.  What  he  claimed  was 
no  more  than  what  had  been  granted  to  other  'inyenton  of 
engines  and  mechanical  improvements,  as  the  manufactures  ten 
wool  and  tow  cards,  that  for  gilded  leather,  the  gunpowder 
manufacture,  &c.' 

The  Lords,  leamiug  that  much  of  the  opposition  of  the  hammer- 
men was  withdrawn,  granted  the  privii^;es  claimed,  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  work  should  not  be  set  np  in  any  royal  burgh,  and 
should  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  Edinburgh  corpcnration. 

Fks.9.  Under  strong  external  professions  of  religious  convictioD, 
rigorous  Sabbath  observance,  and  a  general  severity  of  manners, 
there  prevailed  great  debauchery,  which  would  now  and  Aen 
come  to  the  surface  On  this  evening  there  had  assembled  a 
party  in  Edinburgh,  who  carried  drink  and  excitement  to  snch  a 
pitch,  that  nothing  less  than  a  dance  in  the  streets  would  satiify 
them.  There  was  Ensign  Fleming  of  a  Scots  r^ment  in 
the  Dutch  service  (son  of  Sir  James  Fleming,  late  provost  of 
Edinburgh) ;  there  were  Thomas  Burnet,  one  of  the  guaids;  and 
John,  son  of  the  late  Qeorge  Oalbraith,  merchant.  The  ten 
o'dock  bell  had  rung,  to  warn  all  good  dtisens  home.  The  three 
bacchanab  were  enjoying  their  frolic  in  the  decent  Lawnmaiket, 
where  there  was  no  Ught  but  what  might  come  firom  the  windows 
of  the  neighbouring  houses;  when  suddenly  there  approaches  a 
sedan-chair,  attended  by  one  or  two  footmen,  one  of  them  canyiDg 
a  lantern.  It  was  the.Earl  of  Leven,  governor  of  the  Castle,  and 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  passing  home  to  his  aerial  losing. 
Most  perilous  was  it  to  meddle  with  such  a  person;  but  the 
merry  youths  were  too  fair  gone  in  their  madness  to  inquire  who 
it  was  or  think  of  consequences ;  so^  when  Ghdbraith  came  against 
one  of  the  footmen,  and  was  warned  off,  he  answered  with  an 
imprecation,  and,  turning  to  Fleming  and  Burnet,  told  them  what 
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had  passed.  FlemiDg  said  it  would  be  brave  sport  for  them  to  go  i7o«. 
after  the  chair  and  OTertnrn  it  in  the  mud ;  whereupon  the  three 
assailed  Lord  Leven's  servantsiy  and  broke  the  lantern.  His  lord- 
ship spoke  indignantly  from  his  chair^  and  Fleming,  drawing  his 
sword,  wounded  one  of  the  servants,  but  was  quickly  overpowered 
along  with  his  oompaniona 

The  young  ddinquenta  speedily  became  aware  of  the  quality  of 
the  man  they  had  insulted,  and  were  of  course  in  great  alarm, 
Fleming  in  particular  being  apprehensive  of  losing  his  commission. 
After  a  month's  imprisonment,  they  were  glad  to  come  and  make 
public  profession  of  penitence  on  their  knees  before  the  Council, 
in  order  to  obtain  their  liberty.^ 

On  a  Sunday,  early  in  the  same  month,  four  free-living  gentle- 
men, including  Lord  Blantyre — ^then  a  hot  youth  of  two-and- 
twenty— drove  in  a  hackney-coach  to  Leith,  and  sat  in  the  tavern 
of  a  Mrs  Innes  all  the  time  of  the  afternoon-service.  Thereafter 
they  went  out  to  take  a  ramble  on  the  sands,  but  by  and  by 
returned  to  drinking  at  the  tavern  of  a  Captain  Kendal,  where 
they  carried  on  the  debauch  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Let 
an  Edinburgh  correspondent  of  Mr  Wodrow  tell  the  remainder  of 
the  story.  Being  all  drunk — '  when  they  were  coming  back  to 
Edinburgh,  in  the  very  street  of  Leith,  they  called  furiously  to 
the  coachman  and  post-boy  to  drive.  The  fellows,  I  think,  were 
drunk,  too,  and  ran  in  on  the  side  of  the  causey,  dung  down 
[knocked  over]  a  woman,  and  both  the  fore  and  hind  wheel  went 
over  her.  The  poor  woman  cried ;  however,  the  coach  went  on ; 
the  woman  died  in  half  an  hour.  Word  came  to  the  Advocate 
to-morrow  morning,  who  caused  seize  the  two  fellows,  and  hath 
been  taking  a  precognition  of  the  witnesses  ....  it  wiU  be  a 
great  pity  that  the  gentlemen  that  were  in  the  coach  be  not 
soundly  fined  for  breach  of  Sabbath.  One  of  them  had  once 
too  great  a  profession  to  [make  it  proper  that  he  should]  be 
guilty  now  of  such  a  crime.' ' 

The  desire  to  see  these  scapegraces  punished  for  what  was  called 
breach  of  Sabbath,  without  any  regard  to  that  dangerous  rashness 
of  conduct  which  had  led  to  the  loss  of  an  innocent  Hfe,  is  very 
characteristic  of  Mr  Wodrow's  style  of  correspondents. 

Donaldson's  paper,  The  Edvnbwrgh  Oazetie,  which  had  been  estab-  rn.  i 
Ushed  in  1699,  continued  in  existence;  and  in  the  intermediate 
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170ft.  time  there  had  also  been  many  flying  broadaideB  printed  and  idd 
on  the  atreetSj  containing  aooonnta  of  extraordinaxy  occoneDces 
of  a  lemarkaUe  natnrey  often  scandalona.  The  growing  incli- 
nation of  the  public  for  intelligence  of  contemporary  events  wis 
now  shewn  by  the  commencement  of  a  second  paper  in  Edinburgh, 
under  the  title  of  The  Edmbwrgh  Counmi.  The  enterpriser, 
Adam  Boigj  announced  that  it  would  appear  on  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Friday, '  containing  most  of  the  remarkable  foreign 
news  from  their  prints,  and  alsa  the  home  news  firom  the  pods 
within  this  kingdom,  when  ships  comes  and  goes,  and  fiom  whence, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  a  great  advantage  to  mmhants  and 
others  within  this  nation  (it  being  now  altogeth^  neglected).* 
Having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Privy  Council,  he,  at  the  date 
noted,  issued  the  first  number,  consisting  of  a  small  folio  in  doable 
columns,  bearing  to  be  'printed  by  James  Watson  in  Cnug's 
Close,'  and  containing  about  as  mudi  literary  matter  as  a  single 
column  of  a  modem  newspaper  of  moderate  size.  There  aie 
two  small  paragraphs  rq;arding  criminal  cases  then  pendingi 
and  the  following  sole  piece  of  mercantile  intelligence :  '  Liini, 
Feb.  1& — ^This  day  came  in  to  our  Port  the  Mary  Gallejf,  David 
Preshu,  commander,  laden  with  wine  and  brandy.'  There  are 
also  three  small  adyertisements,  one  intimating  the  setting  up  of 
post-offices  at  Wigton  and  New  Galloway,  another  the  sale  of 
losenges  for  the  kinkhoet  [chincough]  at  8».  the  box. 

The  superior  enterprise  shewn  in  the  conducting  ct  tie 
Courani,  aided,  perhaps,  by  some  dexterous  commercial  manage- 
ment, seems  to  have  quickly  told  upon  the  circulation  ot  tbe 
Oazette;  and  we  must  regret,  for  the  sake  of  an  old  soldier, 
that  the  proprietor  of  the  latter  was  unwise  enough  to  complain 
of  this  result  to  the  Privy  Council,  instead  of  trying  to  keep  Us 
ground  by  an  improvement  of  his  paper.  He  insinuated  that 
Boig,  having  first  undersold  him  by  '  giving  his  paper  to  the 
ballad-singers  four  shillings  [4rf.  sterling]  a  quiro  bdow  the 
common  price,  as  he  did  likewise  to  the  postmaster,'  did  still  'so 
practise  the  paper-criers,'  as  to  induce  them  to  neglect  the  adling 
of  the  Gazette,  and  set  forth  the  Courani  as  '  preferable  both  in 
'respect  of  foreign  and  domestic  news.'  By  these  methods,  'the 
Courani  gained  credit  with  some,'  though  all  its  foreign  news  was 
^  taken  verbatim  out  of  some  of  the  London  papers,  and  most  part 
out  of  Dyer's  Letter  and  the  London  Courani,  which  are  not  of 
the  best  reputation.'  He,  on  the  other  hand, '  did  never  omit  aof 
domestic  news  that  he  judged  pertinent,  though  he  never  meddled 
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-with  matten  thai  he  had  cause  to  believe  would  not  be  acceptable  iro^ 
[flattery  to  the  Privy  CouncQ],  nor  every  story  and  trifling  matter 
he  heard.' 

A  triumphant  answer  to  snch  a  complaint  was  Irat  too  easy. 
'  The  petitioner/  says  Boig,  '  complains  that  I  undersold  him ; 
that  my  CcfurmU  bore  nothing  but  what  was  collected  from  foreign 
newspapers ;  and  that  it  gained  greater  reputation  than  his  Cfazette» 
Aa  to  the  firsts  it  was  his  fault  if  he  kept  the  Gazette  too  dear ; 
and  I  must  say  that  his  profit  cannot  but  be  considerable  when  he 
sella  at  my  pricej  for  all  my  news  comes  by  the  common  post,  and 
I  pay  the  postage;  whereas  John  Bisset,  his  conjunct  [that  is, 
P<u^^]>  gets  his  news  all  by  the  secretary's  packet  free  of  post- 
age, which  is  at  least  eight  shillings  steriing  a  week  free  gain  to 
them.  As  to  the  second,  I  own  that  the  foreign  news  was  collected 
from  other  newspapers,  and  I  suppose  Mr  Donaldson  has  not  his 
news  from  first  hands  more  than  I  did.  But  the  truth  is,  the 
Cowrant  bore  more,  for  it  always  bore  the  home  news,  especially 
anent  our  shipping,  which  I  humbly  suppose  was  one  of  the 
reasons  ibr  its  having  a  good  report ;  and  Mr  Donaldson,  though 
he  had  a  yearly  allowance  firom  the  royal  burghs,  never  touched 
anything  of  that  nature,  nor  settled  a  correspondent  at  any  port  in 
the  kingdom,  no,  not  so  much  as  at  Leith.  As  to  the  ttiird,it's 
left  to  your  Grace  and  Lordships  to  judge  if  it  be  a  crime  in  me 
that  the  Courant  had  a  greater  reputation  than  the  Gazette/ 

Connected,  however,  with  this  controversy,  was  an  unlucky 
misadventure  into  which  Boig  had  fallen,  in  printing  in  his  paper 
a  petition  to  the  Privy  Council  from  Evander  Mlver,  tacksman  of 
the  Scots  Manufactory  Paper-mills,  and  James  Watson,  printer,  for 
permission  to  complete  the  reprinting  of  an  English  book,  entitled 
Wiar  betwixt  the  Britieh  Kingdoms  Considered.  While  these 
petitioners  thought  only  of  their  right  to  reprint  English  books 
'  for  the  encouragement  of  the  paper-manufactory  and  the  art  of 
printing  at  home,  and  for  the  keeping  of  money  as  much  as  may 
be  in  the  kingdom,'  the  Ccnncil  saw  political  inconvenience  and 
danger  in  the  book,  and  every  reference  to  it,  and  at  once  stopped 
both  the  Courant,  in  which  the  advertisement  appeared,  and  the 
Gazette,  which  piteously  as  well  as  justly  pleaded  that  it  had  in 
no  such  sort  offended.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  affair  that 
Donaldson  complained  of  Boig's  successful  rivalry,  and  likewise  of 
an  invasi<m  by  another  person  of  his  monopoly  of  burial-letters. 

After  an  interruption  of  three  months,  Adam  Boig  was  allowed 
to  resume  his  publication,  upon  giving  strong  assurance  of  more 
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170S.  cantioufl  conduct  in  fntnre.    His  paper  continued  to  flooriah  ibr 
several  years.     (See  under  March  6,  1706.) 


Mam,  s.  In  the  early  part  of  1704^  the  sense  of  indignity  and  wrong 
which  had  been  inspired  into  the  national  mind  by  the  Darien  dis- 
asters and  other  drcumstances,  was  deepened  into  a  wrathful  hatred 
by  the  seizure  of  a  vessel  named  the  Annandale,  which  the  African 
Company  was  preparing  for  a  trading  TC^age  to  India.  This 
proceeding,  and  the  subsequent  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  before  the 
Court  of  Exchequer^  were  defensive  acts  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  grossly  nnjost 
In  tiie  subsequent  autumn,  an  English  vessel,  named  the  Waree^er, 
belonging  to  what  was  called  the  Two  Million  Company  (a  rifsl 
to  the  Esst  India  Company),  was  driven  by  foul  weather  into  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  It  was  looked  upon  by  the  African  Company  ai 
fair  game  for  a  reprisal.  On  the  12th  August,  the  seeretaiy, 
Mr  Roderick  Mackenzie,  with  a  few  associates,  made  an  apparentljr 
friendly  visit  to  the  ship,  and  was  entertained  with  a  bowl  of 
punch.  Another  party  followed,  and  were  received  with  equal 
hospitality.  With  only  eleven  half-armed  friends,  he  that  evening 
overpowered  the  officers  and  crew,  and  took  the  vessel  into  his 
possession.  In  the  present  temper  of  the  nation,  the  act,  ques- 
tionable as  it  was  in  every  respect,  was  sure  to  meet  with  general 
approbation. 

Before  Captain  Oreen  and  the  others  had  been  many  days  in 
custody,  strange  hints  were  heard  amongst  them  of  a  piratical 
attack  they  had  committed  in  the  preceding  year  upon  a  vesad  off 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  African  Company  had  three  yean  ago 
sent  out  a  vessel,  called  the  Speedy  Return,  to  India,  with  one 
Drummond  as  its  master,  and  it  had  never  since  been  heard  of* 
It  was  concluded  that  the  people  of  the  Worceeter  had  captured 
the  Speedy  Return,  and  murdered  its  crew,  and  that  Providence 
had  arranged  for  their  punishment,  by  sending  them  for  shdter 
from  a  storm  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  Vainly  might 
it  have  been  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  right  evidence  for 
even'  the  fact  of  the  piracy,  still  less  for  the  Speedy  Return 
being  the  subject  of  the  offence.  Truth  and  justice  were  wholly 
lost  sight  of  in  the  universal  thirst  for  vengeance  against  England 
and  its  selfish  mercantile  companies. 

Oreen,  the  captain  of  the  Worcester,  Mather,  the  chtef-mate, 
Reynolds,  the  second-mate,  and  fifteen  others,  were  tried  at  this 
date  before  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  for  the  alleged  crime  of 
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attacking  a  ship,  having  Engliah  or  Scotch  aboard,  off  the  coast  of  ifoi. 
Malabar,  and  suboequently  murdering  the  crew — ^no  specific  Tessel 
or  person  being  mentioned  as  the  sotgects  of  the  crime,  and  no 
nearer  date  being  cited  than  the  months  of  Febmary,  March, 
April,  or  May  1708.  The  jury  had  no  di£5cnlty  in  bringing  them 
in  guilty,  and  they  were  all  condemned  to  be  hanged  on  the  sands 
of  Leith,  the  usual  place  for  the  execution  of  pirates. 

The  English  government  was  thrown  into  great  anxiety  by  this 
violent  proceeding,  but  they  could  make  no  effectual  resistance  to 
the  current  of  public  feeling  in  Scotland.     There  the  general 
belief  in  the  guilt  of  Oreen  and  his  associates  was  corroborated 
afler  the  trial  by  three  several  confessions,  admitting  the  piratical 
seizing  of  Drummond's  vessel,  and  the  subsequent  murder  of  him- 
self  and  bis  crew— confessions  which  can  now  only  be  accounted 
for,  like  those  of  witches,  on  the  theory  of  a  desire  to  conciliate 
favour,  and  perhaps  win  pardon,  by  conceding  so  far  to  the  popular 
prqudices.    The  queen  sent  down  aflSdavits  shewing  that  Drum- 
mond's ship  had  in  reality  been  taken  by  pirates  at  Madagascar, 
while  himself  was  on  shore — a  view  of  the  fact  which  there  is  now 
ample  reason  to  believe  to  have  been  true.    She  also  sent  to  the 
Privy  Council  the  expression  of  her  desire  that  the  men  should  be 
respited  for  a  time     But,  beyond  postponement  for  a  week,  all 
was  in  vain.    The  royal  will  was  treated  respectfully,  but  set  aside 
on  some  technical  irregularity.     When  the  day  approached  for 
the  execution   of  the  first  hatch  of  the  condemned,  it  became 
evident  that  there  was  no  power  in  Scotland  which  could  have 
saved  these  innocent  men.    The  Council,  we  may  well  believe, 
would  have  gladly  conceded  to  the  royal  will,  but,  placed  as  it  was 
amidst  an  infuriated  people,  it  had  no  freedom  to  act.    On  the 
fatal  morning  (11th  April),  its  movements  were  jealously  watched 
by  a  vast  multitude,  composed  of  something  more  than  the  ordinary 
citixens  of  Edinburgh,  for  on  the  previous  day  all  the  more  ardent 
and  determined  persons  living  within  many  miles  round  had 
poured  into  the  city  to  see  that  justice  was  done«    No  doubt  can 
now  be  entertained  that,  if  the  authorities  had  attempted  to  save 
the  condemned  fron^  punishment,  the  mob  would  have  torn  them 
from  theTolbooth,  and  hung  every  one  of  them  up  in  the  street. 
What  actually  took  place  is  described  in  a  letter  firom  Mr  Alexander 
Wodrow  to  his  father,  the  minister  of  Eastwood :  '  I  wrote  last 
night,'  he  says, '  of  the  uncertainty  anent  the  condemned  persons, 
and  this  morning  things  were  yet  at  a  greater  uncertainty^  for  the 
current  report  was  that  ane  express  was  come  for  a  reprieve. 
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x70ft.  How  this  wasy  I  have  not  yet  learned ;  but  the  cooncillam  went 
down  to  the  Abbey  [Palace  of  Hdyxood]  about  eight,  and  cune 
np  to  the  Council-houfie  abont  nine,  against  which  time  there  m 
a  strange  gathering  in  the  streeta.  The  town  continued  in  greit 
confusion  for  two  hours,  while  the  Council  was  sitting,  and  a  great 
rabble  at  the  Netherbow  port.  All  the  guards  in  Uie  Canangate 
were  in  readiness  if  any  mob  had  arisen.  About  deven,  word 
came  out  of  the  Council  [sitting  in  the  Parliament  Square]  tbt 
three  were  to  be  hanged — namely.  Captain  Oreen,  Mather,  and 
Simson.  This  appeased  the  mob,  and  made  many  post  away  to 
Leith,  where  many  thousands  had  been  [assembled],  and  were  on 
the  point  of  coming  up  in  a  great  rage.  When  the  chanoeDor 
came  out,  he  got  many  huzzas  at  first;  but  at  the  Tron  Kirk, 
some  sumused  to  the  mob  that  all  this  was  but  a  sham ;  npcm 

« 

which  &ey  assaulted  his  coach,  and  broke  ike  glasses,  and  forced 
him  to  oome  out  and  go  into  Mylne's  Square,  and  stay  for  a 
considerable  time* 

^The  three  prisoners  were  brought  with  tbe  Town-gnarda, 
accompanied  with  a  vast  mob.  They  went  through  all  the 
Canongate,  and  out  at  the  Water^port  to  Leith.  There  waa  a 
battalion  of  fooi-guards,  and  also  some  of  the  horse-guardsy  drawn 
up  at  some  distance  from  the  plaoe  of  execution.  There  was  the 
greatest  confluence  of  people  there  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life,  for 
they  cared  not  how  far  they  were  off,  so  be  it  they  saw.  Green 
was  first  execute,  then  Simson,  and  last  of  all  Mather.  Tkj 
every  one  of  them,  when  the  rope  was  about  their  necks,  denied 
thqr  were  guilty  of  that  for  which  they  were  to  dia  This  indeed 
put  all  people  to  a  strange  demur.  There 's  only  this  to  alleviate 
it,  that  they  confessed  no  other  particular  sins  more  than  thai,  even 
though  they  were  posed  anent  their  swearing  and  drunkenneO) 
which  waa  wed  known.'  ^ 

aw-  !!•  The  Scottish  parliament  was  not  mudi  given  to  the  patronisiog 
of  literature.  We  have,  indeed,  seen  it  giving  encouragement  to 
Adair's  maps  of  the  coasts,  and  Slezer's  views  of  the  king's  and 
other  mansions;  but  it  was  in  a  languid  and  ineffective  way,  by 
reason  of  the  lack  of  funds.  At  this  time,  the  assembled  wisdom 
of  the  nation  was  pleased  to  pass  an  act  enabling  the  town-conncil 
of  Olasgow  to  impose  two  pennies  (ith  of  a  penny  sterling)  upon 
the  pint  of  ale  brewn  and  vended  in  that  town;  and  out  of  this 
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'  gift  in  favoon  of  the  town  of  Glasgow/  as  it  was  quite  sincerely  ins. 
called,  there  was  granted  three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds 
(iSSOO  sterling)  to  Mr  James  Anderson,  writer  to  her  majesty's 
si^et, '  for  enabling  him  to  carry  on  an  account  of  the  ancient 
and  original  charters  and  seals  of  our  kings  in  copper-plates.' 
^Why  the  ale-drinkers  of  Glasgow  should  have  been  called  upon 
to  furnish  the  country  with  engrayed  copies  of  its  ancient  charters, 
waa  a  question  which  probably  no  one  dreamed  of  asking. 

.  In  February  1707,  the  parliament,  then  about  to  dose  its 
^dstence,  ordered  to  Mr  Anderson  the  further  sum  of  £690  ster- 
ling,^ to  repay  him  for  his  outlay  on  the  work,  with  a  further  sum 
of  £1060  to  enable  him  to  go  on  and  complete  it.  This  was  done 
after  due  examination  by  a  committee,  which  reported  favourably 
of  the  curious  and  valuable  character  of  his  collections.  Soon 
after,  the  parliament,  in  consideration  of  the  great  sufferings  of 
the  town  of  Dundee  in  the  time  of  the  troubles  and  at  the 
Revolution,  and  of  '  the  universal  decay  of  trade,  especially  in 
that  burgh,'  granted  it  an  imposition  of  two  pennies  Scots  on 
every  pint  of  ale  or  beer  made  or  sold  in  the  town  for  twenty-four 
years;  but  this  gift  was  burdened  with  a  hundred  pounds  sterling 
per  annum  for  six  years  to  Mr  James  Anderson,  as  part  of  the 
Bum  the  parliament  had  agreed  to  confer  upon  him  for  the 
encouragement  of  his  labours.^ 

Died  Alexander  third  Earl  of  Kincardine,  unmarried,  a  not. 
nobleman  of  eccentric  character.  His  father,  the  second  earl, 
is  spoken  of  by  Burnet  in  the  highest  terms;  his  mother  was  a 
I>utch  lady,  Veronica,  daughter  of  Comeille,  Lord  of  Som« 
mdsdyk  and  Spycke.  [Readers  of  Boswell  will  remember  his 
infimt  daughter  Veronica,  with  whom  Johnson  was  pleased, 
so  named  firom  the  biographer's  great-grandmother,  Veronica, 
Countess  of  Kincardine]  The  earl  now  deceased,  probably 
through  Ins  parental  connection  with  ike  Low  Countries, 
had  contracted  the  religious  principles  of  the  Flemish  saint  or 
seeress,  Antonia  Bourignon,  which,  like  every  other  departure 
from  pure  Presbyterianism  and  the  Westminster  Confesiaion,  were 
detested  in  Scotland.  Wodrow  tells  us:  'I  have  it  firom  very 
good  hands.  Lieutenant-colonel  Erskine*  and  Mr  AUan  Logan, 

*  TIm  town  of  Kiikcaldy  wu  at  the  samo  timo  favoand  with  a  lOca  impositioii  on  its  bow, 
with  cutda  littlo  drawhacfcs  or  hnrdensi  as  tan  poonda  a  7«ar  to  tha  proftasor  of  natha« 
matka  in  King'a  OoBaga,  Abardaan,  and  twanty-fira  to  tha  aavan  maoan  of  pariiamant. 

*  Colooal  Eiakma  bad  puohaaad  tha  aarra  aatataa  in  1700. 
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ivk  who  were  frequently  with  him,  that  the  late  Earl  of  Kincardine 
did  fast  forty  days  and  nights  after  he  tamed  BorrigniaDist^ 
[and]  lived  several  years  after.  He  was  very  loose  befoie  he 
tamed  to  these  errors;  and  after  a  while  being  in  them,  he 
tamed  loose  again,  and  died  in  a  very  odd  manner.  Many 
thought  him  possessed.  He  would  have  uttered  the  most 
dreadful  blasphemies  that  can  be  conceived,  and  he  t(dd  some 
things  done  at  a  distance,  and  repeated  Mr  AUan  Logan's 
words,  which  he  had  in  secret,  and  told  things  it  was  impoasible 
for  anybody  to  know.'  ^ 

The  more  active  minds  of  the  country  continued  oonatantiy 
seething  with  schemes  for  the  promotion  of  industry^  and  iht 
remedy  of  the  standing  evil  of  poverty.     In  this  year  there  was 
published  an  Euay  an  the  New  Project  of  a  Land  Mimi,  which 
might  be  considered  a  type  of  the  more  visionary  plans.    It  rested 
on  what  would  now  be  caUed  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  false 
political  economy.    The  proposed  Land  Mint  was  a  kind  of  bank 
for  the  issue  of  notes,  to  be  given  only  on  landed  securi^.    Any 
one  intending  to  borrow,  say  a  thousand  pounds  of  these  notes^ 
pledged  unentailed  land-property  to  that  amount,  plus  interest 
and  possible  expenses,  undertaking  to  pay  back  a  fifth  part  each 
year,  with   interest   on   the  outstanding   amount,  till   all   was 
discharged.    It  was  thought  that,  by  these  means,  money  would 
be,  as  it  were,  created;  the  country  would  be  spirited  up  to  hopehl 
industrial  undertakings;  and--every thing  requiring  a  religioos 
aspect  in  those  days — the  people  would  be  enabled  to  resist  the 
designs  of  a  well-known  sovereign,  '  aiming  now  at  a  Catholic 
monarchy;'  for,  while  Louis  XIV.  might  become  sole   master 
of  the  plate  (that  is,  silver)  of  the  world,  what  would  it  matter 
'  if  we  and  other  nations  should  substitute  another  money,  equal 
in  all  cases  to  plate?'    The  only  fear  the  author  could  bring 
himself  to  entertain,  was  as  to  possible  counterfeiting   of  the 
notes.     This  being  provided  against  by  an  ingenious  expedient 
suggested  by  himself,  there  remained  no  difficulty  and  no  fear 
whatever.* 


Although  the  incessant  violences  which  we  have  seen  mark  an 
early  period  embraced  by  our  Annals  were  no  more,  it  cannot  be 

>  Wodrow*t  Afuiitda,  I  278. 

'  SBmif9  on  a  hamd  Minij  Edinlmii^  1706.    It  wonld  appear,  from  tlw  noordi  of 
parliament,  that  Dr  Hugh  Chamherlain  was  the  author  of  this  scheme. 
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said  that  the  crimes  of  yiolent  passion  had  become  infirequent.  On  vm. 
the  contrary,  it  appeared  as  if  the  increasing  licence  of  manners 
since  the  Beyolaiionj  and  particularly  the  iDcreasing  drunkenness 
of  the  npper  classes^  were  now  giving  occasion  for  a  considerable 
number  of  homicides  and  murders.  We  have  seen  a  notable 
example  of  reckless  violence  in  the  case  of  the  Master  of  BoUo 
in  1695.  There  was  about  the  same  time  a  Laird  of  Kininmont, 
who— partly  under  the  influence  of  a  diseased  brain— «was  allowed 
to  commit  a  considerable  number  of  manslaughters  before  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  arrest  him  in  his  course. 

Archibald  Houston^  writer  to  the  signet  in  Edinburgh^  acted  as 
factor  for  the  estate  of  Braid,  the  property  of  his  nephew,  and  in 
this  capacity  he  had  incurred  the  diligence  of  the  law  on  account 
of  some  portion  of  Bishops'  rents  which  he  had  failed  to  pay. 
Robert  Kennedy  of  Auchtyfardel,  in  Lanarkshire,  receiving  a 
commission  to  uplift  these  arrears,  found  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
give  Houston  a  charge  of  homing  for  his  debt. 

One  day,  Kennedy  and  his  two  sons  left  their  house  in  the  MAA.sa 
Castle  Hill  of  Edinburgh,  to  go  to  the  usual  place  of  rendezvous 
at  the  Cross,  when,  passing  along  the  Luckenbooths,  he  was 
accosted  by  Mr  Houston  with  violent  language,  referring  to  the 
late  legal  proceedings.  Kennedy,  if  his  own  account  is  to  be 
trusted,  gave  no  hard  language  in  return,  but  made  an  effort 
to  disengage  himself  from  the  unseemly  scene,  and  moved  on 
towards  the  Cross.  Houston,  however,  followed  and  renewed 
the  brawl,  when  it  would  appear  that  Gilbert  Kennedy,  Auchty- 
fardeFs  eldest  son,  was  provoked  to  strike  Ins  father's  assailant 
on  the  &ce.  The  people  now  began  to  flock  about  the  party — 
Kennedy  again  moved  on;  but  before  he-  had  got  many  paces 
away,  he  heard  the  sounds  of  a  violent  collision,  and  turned 
hstiik  with  his  cane  uplifted  to  defend  his  son.  It  is  alleged  that 
Kennedy  fell  upon  Houston  with  his  cane — ^he  had  no  weapon 
on  his  person — and  while  he  did  so,  young  Gilbert  Kennedy 
drew  his  sword,  and,  rushing  forward,  wounded  Houston 
mortally  in  the  belly.  The  unfortunate  man  died  a  few  days 
afterwards.^ 

Auchtyfardel's  share  in  this  transaction  was  held  to  infer  his 
liability  to  an  arbitrary  punishment  Gilbert  fled,  and  was 
outlawed,  but  afterwards  was  permitted  to  return  home,  and  in 
time  he  succeeded  to  his  father's  estate.    We  hear  of  him  in 

*  Orirn,  Proc,  MS.  Ant  Soo. 
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uoi.  1730,  as  having  been  bfought  by  that  sad  act  of  his  yoath  into 
a  very  serious  and  religions  firame  of  life.  He  was  an  elder  of 
the  church,  and  took  great  care  of  the  morals  of  his  Bernuit& 
A  maid,  whom  he  on  one  occaskm  reproved  severely,  was  led, 
by  a  diabolic  spite,  to  mix  some  arsenic  with  the  bread  and  milk 
which  she  prepared  for  the  family  breakfi»t^  and  the  death  of 
Houston  had  very  nearly  been  avenged  at  the  distance  of  twentj- 
four  years  from  its  occurrence.  Happily,  through  the  aid  of  a 
physician,  the  laird  and  his  family  escaped  destruclion.* 

A  case  more  characteristic  of  the  age  than  that  of  young 
Anchfy&rdel  occurred  in  the  ensuing  year.  David  Ogilvie  of 
Clnny,  having  first  thrust  himself  upon  a  funeral-party  at  the 
viUage  of  Meigle,  and  there  done  his  best  to  promote  haid 
drinking,  insisted  on  accompanying  two  or  three  of  the  geatlemen 
on  their  way  home,  though  his  own  lay  another  way.  While 
proceeding  along,  he  gave  extreme  annoyance  to  Andrew  Cowpar, 
younger  of  Lochblair,  by  practical  jokes  of  a  gross  kind,  founded 
on  the  variance  of  sex  in  their  respective  horses.  At  length, 
Cowpar  giving  the  other's  horse  a  switch  across  the  face,  to  make 
it  keep  off,  Ogilvie  took  violent  offence  at  the  act,  demanded 
Cowpar's  whip^under  a  threat  of  being  otherwise  pistolled,  and, 
on  a  refusal,  actually  took  out  a  pistol  and  shot  his  companion 
dead.    The  wretched  murderer  escaped  abroad. 

In  January  1708,  Robert  Baird,  son  of  Sir  James  Baird  of 
Sauchtonhall,  had  a  drinking-match  in  a  tavern  at  Leith,  where 
he  particularly  insisted  on  his  fnend,  Mr  Robert  Oswald,  being 
filled  drunk.  On  Oswald  resisting  repeated  bumpers,  Baird 
demanded  an  apology  from  him,  as  if  he  had  committed  some 
breach  of  good-manners.  He  refused,  and  thus  a  drunken  sense 
of  resentment  was  engendered  in  the  mind  of  Baird.  At  a  late 
hour,  thqr  came  up  to  Edinburgh  in  a  coach,  and  leaving  the 
vehicle  at  the  Nether  Bow,  were  no  sooner  on  the  street,  than 
Baird  drew  his  sword,  and  began  to  push  at  Oswald,  upon  whom 
he  speedily  infiicted  two  mortal  wounds.  He  fled  from  the  scene, 
leaving  a  bloody  and  broken  sword  beside  his  expiring  victim. 

On  the  ground  of  its  not  being  '  forethought  felony,'  Baird  was 
some  years  afterwards  allowed  by  the  Court  of  Justiciary  to  have 
the  benefit  of  Queen  Anne's  act  of  indemnity. 

Oct.*      Early  in  this  month,  Scotland  was  honoured  with  a  visit  from 

^  Wodnm*t  AnaUOa^  i?.  115. 
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the  celebrated  Daniel  Defoe.  His  noted  power  and  probity  as  iios. 
a  Whig  pamphleteer  suggested  to  the  English  ministry  the 
propriety  of  sending  him  down  for  a  time  to  Edinbrnrgh^  to 
help  on  the  cause  of  the  Union.  He  came  with  sympathies 
for  the  people  of  Scotland^  founded  on  what  Ihey  had  suffered 
under  the  last  Stuart  reigna  Instead  of  believing  all  to  be 
barren  and  hopeless  north  of  the  Tweedy  he  viewed  the  country 
as  one  of  great  capabilities,  requiring  only  peace  and  industry  to 
become  a  scene  of  prosperity  equal  to  what  prevailed  in  England. 
To  this  end  he  deemed  an  incorporatiog  union  of  t&e  two  countries 
necessary,  and  it  was  therefore  with  no  small  amount  of  good-will 
that  he  undertook  the  mission  assigned  to  him. 

Even,  however,  from  one  r^arding  it  so  fraternally  as  Defoe, 
Scotland  was  little  disposed  to  accept  a  recommendation  of 
that  measure.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  published  a  complaisant 
poem  about  the  people,  under  the  name  of  Caledonia,  in 
which  he  commended  their  bravery,  their  learning,  and  abilities. 
Vainly  did  he  declare  himself  their  friend,  anxious  to  promote 
their  prosperity  by  pointing  to  improved  agriculture,  to  fisheries, 
to  commerce,  and  to  manufacturea  llie  Edinburgh  people  saw 
him  daily  closeted  with  the  leaders  of  the  party  for  the  hated 
union,  and  that  was  enough.  His  pen  displayed  its  wonted 
activity  in  answers  to  the  objectors,  and  his  natural  good-humour 
seems  never  to  have  failed  him,  even  when  he  was  assailed  with 
the  most  virulent  abuse.  But  his  enemies  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  words:  threats  of  assassination  reached  him.  His 
lodgings  were  marked,  and  his  footsteps  were  tracked ;  yet  he  held 
serenely  on  in  his  course.  He  even  entered  upon  some  little 
enterprises  in  the  manufacture  of  linen,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 
the  people  what  they  might  do  for  themselves,  if  they  would  adopt 
right  methods.  It  appears  that,  during  the  tumults  which  took 
place  in  Edinburgh  while  the  measure  was  passing  through 
parliament,  he  was  in  real  danger.  One  evening,  when  the  mob 
was  raging  in  the  street,  he  looked  out  of  his  window  to  behold 
their  proceedings,  and  was  nearly  hit  by  a  large  stone  which 
some  one  threw  at  him,  the  populace  making  a  point  that  no  one 
should  look  over  windows  at  them,  lest  he  might  recognise  faces, 
and  become  a  witness  against  individual  culprits. 

Defoe  spent  sixteen  months  in  Scotland  on  this  occasion, 
rendering  much  modest  good  service  to  the  country,  and  receiv- 
ing for  it  little  remuneration  besides  abuse.  Amongst  other 
fruits  of  his  industry  during  the  period  is  his  laborious  work,  The 
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iToe.  History  of  the  Union  ofiSreat  Britain.  One  oould  have  wiaheda 
record  tracing  the  daily  life  of  this  remarkable  man  in  Scotland. 
We  only  get  an  obscnre  idea  of  some  of  his  pnblic  transactions. 
One  of  the  few  private  particukrs  we  have  learned^  is  that  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Qneensberry  at  Drumlanrig,  sod  by 
his  Orace's  desire^  took  a  view  of  his  estates,  with  a  view  to  the 
suggestion  of  improvements. 

Defoe  revisited  Scotland  in  the  summer  of  1708,  on  a  nuanon 
the  purpose  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained ;  and  again  in  the 
summer  of  1709.  His  stay  on  the  last  occasion  extended  to 
nearly  two  years,  during  part  of  which  time,  in  addition  to 
constant  suppMes  of  articles  for  his  Review  in  London,  he  acted  u 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Cawra$U  newspaper.^   (See  the  next  artide}. 


ITOT. 


In  a  folio  published  this  day  by  Captain  James  Donaldson, 
under  the  tide  of  the  Edinburgh  Cawrant  Reviewed^  we  learn  that 
the  Edinburgh  Crozette^  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  oommenoed 
in  1699,  had  now  succumbed  to  fate :  damaged  by  the  perscfering 
policy  of  Adam  Boig  of  the  Couranti  the  Gazette  '  of  late  has 
been  laid  aside,  as  a  thing  that  cannot  be  profitably  carried  on.' 

Donaldson  here  reviews  the  charges  made  against  his  paper,  as 
to  partiality  and  staleness  of  news,  defends  it  to  some  extent^  but 
practically  admits  the  latter  fault,  by  stating  that  he  was  about  to 
remedy  it.  '  He  was  going  to  recommence  the  Edinburgh  GazetU 
in  a  new  series,  in  which  he  would  '  take  a  little  more  liberty,  and 
give  stories  as  they  come,'  without  waiting,  as  before,  for  tfaeii 
authentication,  though  taking  care  where  they  were  doubtful  to 
intimate  as  much.  The  Gazette  did,  accordingly,  resume  its 
existence  on  the  2Sth  of  the  same  month,  as  a  twice-a-week 
paper.  The  first  number  contains  three  advertisements,  one  of  a 
sale  of  house-property,  another  of  the  wares  of  the  Leith  glass- 
work,  and  a  third  as  follows :  '  There  is  a  gentleman  in  town,  who 
has  an  secret  which  was  imparted  to  him  by  his  father,  an  eminent 
physician  in  this  kingdom,  which  by  the  Uessing  of  God  cures  the 
Phrensie  and  Convulsion  Fits.  He  takes  no  reward  for  his  pains 
till  the  cure  be  perfyted.  He  will  be  found  at  the  Caledonian 
Cofiieehouse.' 

In  a  series  of  the  Gazette  extending  from  the  commencement 
to  the  140th  number,  published  on  the  2d  September  1708,  there 
is  a  remarkable  sterility  of  home-news,  and  anything  that  is 

1  WUmd'b  Life  of  Ikfat  (3  Tok.,  1830),  /kumm. 
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told  is  told  in  a  dry  and  sententions  waj.    The  foUowiDg  alone  iror. 
seem  worthy  of  transcription : 

'LsiTH^  May  19  [1707]. — Last  Saturday^  abont  60  merehant- 
ahipB,  bound  for  Holland,  sailed  from  our  Boad,  under  convoy  of 
two  Dutch  men-of-war/ 

'Edinbukoh,  August  5. — ^This  day  the  Equivalent  Money  came 
in  here  firom  South  Britain,  in  thirteen  waggons  drawn  by  six 
horses.' 

Sep.  30. — ^Dyer's  Letter  says:  Daniel  de  Foe  is  believed  by 
this  time  in  the  hands  of  justice  at  the  complaint  of  the  Swedish 
minister,  and  now  a  certain  man  of  law  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  reckon  with  him  for  a  crime  which  made  him  trip  to  Scotland, 
and  make  him  oblige  the  world  with  another  Hymn  to  the 
Pilhry: 

Strange  to  say,  less  than  three  years  after  this  date,  namely, 
in  February  1710,  the  'unabashed  Defoe'  was  conducting  the 
rival  newspaper  in  Edinburgh — the  Courani — succeeding  in  this 
oflBce  Adam  Boig,  who  had  died  in  the  preceding  month.  The 
authority  of  Defoe  for  his  editorship  appears  in  the  following 
decree  of  the  Town  Council : 

'  Att  Edinburgh  the  first  day  of  Februarjr 
jm  vije  and  ten  yean: 

'  The  same  day  The  Councill  authorized  Mr  Daniel  Defoe  to 
print  the  Edinburgh  Currant  in  place  of  the  deceast  Adam  Bog 
Discharging  hereby  any  other  person  to  print  News  under  the 
name  of  the  Edinburgh  Currant.* 

The  advertisements  are  also  very  scanty,  seldom  above  three  or 
four,  and  most  of  these  repeated  finequently,  as  if  they  were 
reprinted  gratuitously,  in  order  to  make  an  appearance  of 
business  in  this  line     The  following  are  selected  as  curious : 

May  18, 1707. — 'This  is  to  give  notice  to  all  who  have  occasion 
for  a  black  hersse,  muming-coach,  and  other  coaches,  just  new, 
and  in  good  order,  with  good  horses  well  accoutred,  that  James 
Monat,  coachmaster  in  Lawrence  Ord's  Land  at  the  foot  of  the 
Canongate,  will  serve  them  tha;nkfully  at  reasonable  rates.' 

'  Ralph  Agutter  of  London,  lately  come  to  Edinburgh,  Musical 
Instrument-maker,  is  to  be  found  at  Widow  Pool's,  perfumer  of 
gloves,  at  her  house  in  Stonelaw's  Close,  a  little  below  the  Steps ; 
makes  the  Violin,  Bass  Violin,  Tenor  Violin,  the  Viol  de  Gkimbo,  the 
Lute  Quiver,  the  Trumpet  Marine,  the  Harp;  and  mendeth  and 
putteth  in  order  and  stringeth  all  those  instruments  as  fine  as 
any  man  whatsoever  in  the  three  kingdoms,  or  elsewhere,  and 
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1707.  mendetli  the  Virginal,  Spinnat,  and  Harpsichord,  all  at  reaaonaUe 
rates/ 

Oct.  16. — 'There  is  jnst  now  come  to  town  the  Exoellent 
Scarbnrray  Water,  good  for  aU  diseases  whataomever  except 
consumption ;  and  this  being  the  time  of  year  for  drinking  the 
same,  especially  at  the  hll  of  the  leaf  and  the  bad,  the  price  of 
each  chopin  bottle  is  fivepence,  the  bottle  never  required,  or  tliree 
shilling  without  the  bottle.  Any  person  who  has  a  mind  for  tbe 
same  may  come  to  the  Fountain  Close  within  the  Netherbow  of 
Edinburgh,  at  WOliam  Mudie's,  where  the  Scarsburray  woman 
sells  the  same/ 

August  12,  1708. — 'Oeorge  Williamson,  translator  [sfiof 
cobbler]  in  Edinburgh, 'commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Bowed 
Geordie,  who  swims  on  face,  back,  or  any  posture,  forwards  or 
backwards;  plums,  dowks,  and  performs  all  the  antics  that  any 
swimmer  can  do,  is  willing  to  attend  any  gentleman,  and  to  teadi 
them  to  swim,  or  perform  his  antics  for  their  divertisement :  is  to 
be  found  in  Luckie  Beid's  at  the  foot  *of  Gray's  Close,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street,  Edinburgh.' 

In  September  1707,  it  is  advertised  that  at  the  Meal  Gimd  of 
Primrose,  oatmeal,  the  produce  of  the  place,  was  sold  at  four 
pounds  Scots  the  boll  for  the  crop  of  1706,  whQe  the  crop  of  the 
preceding  year  was  £3,  13«.  4df. ;  in  the  one  case,  6«.  8dL ;  in  the 
other,  6tf.  4if.  sterling. 

apb.  t.  The  Master  of  Burleigh — eldest  son  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Bur* 
leigh,  a  peer  possessed  of  considerable  estates  in  Fife — ^had  ftllen 
in  love  with  a  girl  of  humble  rank,  and  was  sent  abroad  by  his 
friends,  in  the  hope  that  time  and  change  of  scene  would  ta^ 
him  from  making  a  low  marriage  He  was  heard  to  declare  before 
going,  that  if  she  married  in  his  absence,  he  would  take  the  life 
of  her  husband.  The  girl  was,  nevertheless,  married  to  Henry 
Stenhouse,  schoolmaster  of  Inverkeithing.  The  Master  was  one 
of  those  hot-headed  persons  whom  it  is  scarcdy  safe  to  lea?e  at 
large,  and  who  yet  do  not  in  general  manifest  the  symptoms  that 
justify  restraint.  Learning  that  his  mistress  was  married,  and  to 
whom,  he  came  at  this  date  with  two  or  three  mounted  servants 
to  the  door  of  the  poor  schoolmaster,  who,  at  his  reqiieit> 
came  forth  from  ^imongst  his  pupils  to  speak  to  the  young 
gentleman. 

'  Do  you  know  me  ? '  said  Balfour, 
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'  I  am  the  Master  of  Burleigh.    You  have  spoken  to  my  disad^  irw. 
vantage^  and  I  am  come  to  fight  you/ 

'  I  nerer  saw  you  before/  said  the  schoolmaster,  'and  I  am  sure 
I  never  said  anything  against  you/ 

'  I  must  nevertheless  fight  with  you,  and  if  you  wonH,  I  will  at 
once  shoot  you.' 

'  It  would  be  hard/  said  the  schoolmaster, '  to  force  a  man  who 
never  injured  you  into  a  fight.  I  have  neither  horse  nor  arms, 
and  it  is  against  my  principles  to  fight  dueW 

^Tou  must  nevertheless  fight/  said  the  Master,  'or  be  shot 
instantly  /  and  so  saying,  he  hdd  a  pistol  to  Stenhouse's  breast. 

The  young  man  continuing  to  excuse  himself,  Balfour  at  length 
fired,  and  gave  the  schoolmaster  a  mortal  wound  in  the  shoulder, 
saying  with  savage  cruelty :  '  Take  that  to  be  doing  with.'  Then, 
seeing  that  an  alarm  had  arisen  among  the  neighbours,  he  rode 
off,  brandishing  a  drawn  sword,  and  calling  out:  'Hold  the 
deserter  1'  in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  populace.  The 
unfortunate  schoolmaster  died  in  a  few  days  of  his  wound. 

The  Master  for  a  time  escaped  pursuit,  but  at  length  he  was 
brought  to  trial,  July  28, 1709,  and  adjudged  to  be  beheaded  at 
the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  ensuing  6th  of  January.  During 
this  unusually  long  interval,  he  escaped  from  the  Tolbooth  by 
changing  clothes  with  his  sister.  He  was  not  again  heard  of  till 
May  1714,  when  he  appeared  amongst  a  number  of  Jacobite 
gentlemen  at  the  Cross  of  Lochmaben,  to  drink  the  health  of 
James  YIIL  The  family  title  had  by  this  time  devolved  on  him 
by  the  death  of  his  father ;  but  his  property  had  all  been  escheat 
by  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary.  His  appearance  in  the 
rebellion  of  1715,  completed  by  attainder  the  ruin  of  his  family, 
and  be  died  unmarried  and  in  obscurity  in  1767/ 

A  great  flock  of  the  Delphimua  Deductor,  or  Ca'ing  Whale — a  Am.  n. 
oete  about  twenty-five  feet  long— -came  into  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
'  roaring,  plunging,  and  threshing  upon  one  another,  to  the  great 
terror  of  idl  who  heard  the  same.'  It  is  not  uncommon  for  this 
denizen  of  the  arctic  seas  to  appear  in  considerable  numbers  on 
the  coasts  of  Zetland ;  and  occasionally  they  present  themselves 
on  the  shores  of  Caithness  and  Sutherlandshire ;  but  to  come  so 
far  south  as  the  Firth  of  Forth  is  very  rare :  hence  the  astonish- 
ment which  the  incident  seems  to  have  created.    The  contemporary 

'  lIacUiiiin*8  CWmtnoZ  Caiet,  p.  21.    Wood's  Peerage. 
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im.  duronider  goes  on  to  state :  'Thirty-five  of  them  were  ran  ashore 
npon  the  sands  of  Kirkcaldy^  where  they  made  yet  a  more  dresd- 
ftd  roaring  and  tossing  when  they  foond  themselves  agroand, 
insomuch  that  the  earth  trembled.'  '  What  the  nnnsnal  appesr- 
ance  of  so  great  a  number  of  them  at  this  juncture  [the  nmon  of 
the  kingdoms]  may  portend  shall  not  be  our  business  to  inquire.*' 

AvQ,  The  fifteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Union  provided  that 
England  should  pay  to  Scotland  the  sum  of  £898,085^  IQf., 
because  of  the  arrangement  for  tiie  equality  of  trade  between 
the  two  countries  having  necessitated  that  Scotland  should  hence- 
forth pay  equal  taxes  with  England — a  rule  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  inequitable  towards  Scotland,  considering  that  a 
part  of  the  English  revenue  was  required  for  payment  of  the 
interest  on  her  seventeen  millions  of  national  debt  It  was 
likewise  provided  by  the  act  of  Union,  that  out  of  this  Equiva- 
lent Money,  as  it  was  called,  the  commissioners  to  be  appointed 
for  managing  it  should,  in  the  first  place,  pay  for  any  loss  to  be 
incurred  by  the  renovation  of  the  coin;  in  the  second,  should 
discharge  the  losses  of  the  African  Company,  which  tha«up(m 
was  to  cease;  the  overplus  to  be  applied  for  payment  of  the 
comparativdy  trifling  state-debts  of  Scotland,  and  to  fiimiah 
premiums  to  the  extent  of  £2000  a  year  for  the  improvement 
of  the  growth  of  wool  for  seven  years — afterwards  for  the 
improvement  of  fisheries  and  other  branches  of  the  national 
industiy. 

Defoe,  who  was  now  living  in  Scotland,  tells  how  those  who 
hated  the  Union  spoke  and  acted  about  the  Equivalent.  The 
money  not  being  paid  in  Scotland  on  the  very  day  of  the  incor- 
poration  of  the  two  countries,  the  first  talk  was — ^the  English 
have  cheated  us,  and  will  never  pay;  they  intended  it  all  along. 
Then  an  idea  got  abroad,  that  by  the  non-payment  the  Union 
was  dissolved;  'and  there  was  a  discourse  of  some  gentlemen 
who  came  up  to  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  protested,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  Scots  nation.  That,  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
not  being  complied  with,  and  the  terms  performed,  the  whole  was 
void.'  At  length,  in  August,  the  money  came  in  twelve  wagons, 
guarded  by  a  party  of  Scots  dragoons,  and  was  earned  directly  to  the 
Castle  Then  those  who  had  formerly  been  loudest  in  denouncing 
the  English  for  not  forwarding  the  money,  became  furious  because 

'  Contempomy  broadiidfl. 
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it  was  come.  They  hooted  at  the  train  as  it  moved  along  the  nor. 
street,  cursing  the  soldiers  who  guarded  it^  and  even  the  horses 
which  drew  it  One  person  of  high  station  called  out  that  those 
who  brought  that  money  deserved  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  The 
excitement  increased  so  much  before  the  money  was  secured  in 
the  Castle^  that  the  mob  pelted  the  carters  and  horses  on  their 
return  into  the  streets^  and  several  of  the  former  were  much  hurt 

It  was  soon  discovered  that^  after  all,  only  £100^000  of  the 
money  was  in  specie,  the  rest  being  in  Exchequer  biUs,  which 
the  Bank  of  England  had  ignorantly  supposed  to  be  welcome  in 
all  parts  of  her  majesty's  dominions.  This  gave  rise  to  new 
clamours.  It  was  said  the  English  had  tricked  them  by  sending 
paper  instead  of  money.  Bills^  only  payable  four  hundred  miles 
off^  and  which,  if  lost  or  burned,  would  be  irrecoverable,  were  a 
pretty  price  for  the  obligation  Scotland  had  come  under  to  pay 
English  taxea  The  impossibility  of  satisfying  or  pleasing  a 
defeated  party  was  never  better  exemplified. 

The  commissioners  of  the  Equivalent  soon  settled  themselves 
in  one  of  Mr  Robert  Mylne's  houses  in  Mylne's  Court,  and 
proceeded  to  apply  the  money  in  terms  of  the  act.  One  of  their 
first  proceedings  was  to  send  to  London  for  £50,000  in  gold,  in 
substitution  for  so  much  of  paper-money,  that  they  might,  as  far 
as  possible,  do  away  with  the  last  clamour.  'Nor  had  this  been 
able  to  carry  them  through  the  payment,  had  thqr  not  very 
prudently  taken  all  the  Exchequer  bills  that  any  one  brought 
them,  and  given  bills  of  exchange  for  them  payable  in  London.'  ^ 
Defoe  adverts  to  a  noble  individual— doubtless  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton — who  came  for  payment  of  his  share  of  the  African 
Company's  stock  (£8000),  with  the  interest,  and  who  refused  to 
take  any  of  the  Exchequer  bills,  probably  thinking  thus  to  create 
some  embarrassment;  but  the  commissioners  instantly  ordered 
the  daim  to  be  liquidated  in  gold. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  ravings  and  revilings  about  the 
Equivalent,  Defoe  assures  us  that,  amongst  the  most  malcontent 
persons  he  never  found  any  who,  having  African  stock,  refased 
to  take  their  share  of  the  unhallowed  money  in  exchange  for  it. 
Even  the  despised  Exchequer  bills  were  all  despatched  so  quickly, 
that,  in  six  months,  not  one  was  to  be  seen  in  the  country. 

Out  of  the  Equivalent,  the  larger  portion — namely,  £229,611, 
4f.  Sd. — ^went  to  replace  the  lost  capital  of  the  Afirican  Company, 

>  Defoe*8  ffiit,  of  Uni<m,  p.  691. 
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irar.  and  so  could  not  be  considered  as  rendered  to  the  nation  at  large. 
For  'recoining  the  Scots  and  foreign  money,  and  reducing  it 
to  the  standard  of  the  coin  of  England/  ^£40,888,  14».  11^.  wti 
expended.  There  vas  likewise  spent  out  of  this  fund,  for  the 
expenses  of  the  commissioners  and  secretaries  who  had  heen 
engaged  in  carrying  through  the  Union,  jE30,498»  12f.  id. 
After  making  sundry  other  payments  for  public  objects,  there 
remabed  in  1718  but  £16,676, 14».  O^d.  unexpended.^ 

We  shall  afterwards  see  further  proceedings  in  the  matter  ct 
the  Eqiuvalent. 

oor.  t.  Walter  Scott  of  Saebum,  grandson  of  the  Quaker  Baebum  who 
suffered  so  long  an  imprisonment  for  his  opinions  in  the  rdgn  of 
Charles  II.,*  fought  a  dud  with  Mark  Pringle,  youngest  son  of 
Andrew  Pringle  of  Clifton.  It  arose  from  a  quarrel  the  two 
gentlemen  had  the  day  before  at  the  head-oourt  of  Sdkiik. 
They  were  both  of  them  young  men,  Scott  being  only  twenty-fonr 
years  of  age,  although  already  four  years  married,  and  a  father 
The  contest  was  fought  with  swords  in  a  field  near  the  town,  and 
Baebum  was  killed.  The  scene  of  this  melancholy  tragedy  bs 
erer  since  been  known  as  RaehwrtCs  Meadow-tpoL 

Pringle  escaped  abroad;  became  a  merchant  in  Spain;  and 
ialling,  on  one  occasion,  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  underwent 
such  a  series  of  hardships,  as,  with  the  Scottish  religious  views  of 
that  age,  he  might  well  regard  as  a  Heaven-directed  retribution 
for  his  rash  act.  Eventually,  however,  realising  a  fortune,  he 
retomed  with  honour  and  credit  to  his  native  country,  and 
purchased  the  estate  of  Crichton  in  Edinburghshire.  He  died 
in  1761,  having  survived  the  unhappy  affidr  of  Baebum's  Meadow- 
spot  for  forty-four  years;  and  his  grandson,  succeeding  to  the 
principal  estate  of  the  family,  became  Pringle  of  Clifton. 

The  sixteenth  article  of  the  act  of  Union,  while  decredng  that 
a  separate  mint  should  be  kept  up  in  Scotland  '  under  the  same 
rules  as  the  mint  in  England' — an  arrangement  afterwards  broken 
through — concluded  that  the  money  thereafter  used  should  be  of 
the  same  standard  and  fineness  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  thus  became  necessary  to  call  in  all  the  existing  coin  of  Scot- 
land, and  substitute  for  it  money  uniform  with  that  of  England. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  provided  by  the  act  of  Union,  that  any 

>  Statutei  at  largt,  ?.  149.  *  DomeHie  Annals,  il,  811. 
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looB  inciirred  by  fhe  renewal  of  the  coin  of  Scotland  ahonld  be  iror. 
oompensated  out  of  the  fund  called  the  Equivalent.^ 

The  bnaineas  of  the  change  of  coinage  being  taken  into  consi- 
deration by  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland^  several  planB  for 
effecting  it  were  laid  before  that  august  body;  but  none  seemed 
80  suitable  or  expedient  as  one  proposed  by  the  Bank  of  Scotland^ 
which  was  to  this  effect :  '  The  Directors  undertook  to  receive  in 
all  the  species  that  were  to  be  recoined^  at  such  times  as  should 
be  determined  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  to  issue  bank-notes  or 
cnrrent  money  for  the  same,  in  the  option  of  the  ingiver  of  the 
old  species,  and  the  Privy  Council  allowing  a  half  per  cent,  to 
the  Bank  for  defraying  charges  ;* '  the  old  money  to  be  taken  to 
the  mint  and  coined  into  new  money,  which  should  afterwards 
replace  the  notes. 

Mr  David  Drummond,  treasurer  of  the  Bank,  'a  gentleman 
of  primitive  virtue  and  singuhir  probity,'  according  to  Thomas 
Ruddiman — a  hearty  Jacobite,  too,  if  his  enemies  did  not  belie 
him — ^had  a  chief  hand  in  the  business  of  the  renovation  of  the 
coin,  about  which  he  communicated  to  Ruddiman  some  memo- 
randa he  had  taken  at  the  time. 

'There  was  brought  into  the  Bank  of  Scotland  in  the  year 
1707: 

Valne  in  Sterling  Monej. 
Of  foreign  silver  money,    .  .  .         £132,080  :  17  :  00 

Milled  Scottish  coins  [improved  coinage  snbse- 

qnent  to  1673],    ....  96,856  :  13  :  00 

Ooins  stmck  by  hammer  [the  older  Scottish 

coin],    .....         142,180  :  00  :  00 
English  milled  coin,    .  .  •  40,000  :  00  :  00 

Total,  .  .       £411,117  :  10  :  00 

'  This  sum,  no  doubt,  made  up  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
silver  coined  money  current  in  Scotland  at  that  time ;  but  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  whole  money  of  that  kind  could  be 
brought  into  the  bank ;  for  the  folly  of  a  few  misers,  or  the  fear  that 
people  might  have  of  losing  their  money,  or  various  other  dangers 
and  accidents,  prevented  very  many  of  the  old  Scots  coins  from 
being  brought  in.  A  great  part  of  these  the  goldsmiths,  in  after- 
times,  consumed  by  melting  them  down;  some  of  them  have  been 
exported  to  foreign  countries;  a  few  are  yet  [1788]  in  private 
hands/ ' 

*  SeoU  AeU,  iil  8 1 0.  *  HUL  AecofOe  Bmds  of  SeoOamd,  ^  9. 
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1707.  Buddiman,  finding  that,  daring  the  time  between  December 
1602  and  April  1613,  there  was  rather  more  estimated  value  of 
gold  than  of  silver  coined  in  the  Scottish  mint,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  (though  not  without  great  hesitation),  that  there  was 
more  value  of  gold  coin  in  Scotland  in  1707  than  of  nlver,  and 
that  the  sum-total  of  gold  and  silver  money  togettier,  at  the  time 
of  the  Union,  was  consequently  'not  less  than  nine  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling.'  We  are  told,  however,  in  the  JSis^ory 
of  the  Bank  of  Scotlandj  under  1699,  that  *  nothing  answers  among 
the  common  people  but  silver-money,  even  gold  bring  Uitle  known 
amongst  them;^  and  Defoe  more  explicitly  says,  f  there  was  at 
this  time  no  Scots  gold  coin  current,  or  to  be  seen,  esccept  a  few 
prnervedfor  antiquity. ^^  It  therefore  seems  quite  inadmissifaie 
that  the  Scottish  gold  coin  in  1707  amounted  to  neaily  so 
much  as  Buddiman  conjectures.  More  probably,  it  was  not 
£80,000. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Scottish  copper-money  was  not  called 
in  at  the  Union,  and  Buddiman  speaks  of  it  in  1738  as  neariy 
worn  out  of  existence,  *  so  that  the  scarcity  of  copper-money  does 
now  occasion  frequent  complaints.^ 

If  the  outstanding  silver-mon^  be  reckoned  at  £60,000,  the 
gold  at  £30,000,  and  the  copper  at  £60,000,  the  entire  metsllie 
money  in  use  in  Scotland  in  1707  would  be  under  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  in  value.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  obser- 
vation, as  an  illustration  of  the  advance  of  wealth  in  the  countij 
since  that  time,  that  a  private  gentlewoman  died  in  1841,  with  a 
nearly  equal  sum  at  her  account  in  the  banks,  besides  otha 
property  to  at  least  an  equal  amount. 

In  March  1708,  while  the  renovation  of  the  coinage  was  going 
on,  the  French  fleet,  with  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  on  board, 
appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  designing  to  invade 
the  country.  The  Bank  got  a  great  alarm,  for  it  *  had  a  very  lai^ 
sum  lying  in  the  mint  in  ingots,'  and  a  considerable  sum  of  the 
old  coin  in  its  own  coifeis,  'besides  a  large  sum  in  current  species; 
all  of  which  could  not  have  easily  been  carried  off  and  concealed'* 
The  danger,  however,  soon  blew  over.  'Those  in  power  at  the 
time,  fearing  lest,  all  our  silver-money  having  been  brought 
into  our  treasury,  or  into  the  Bank,  a  little  before,  there  should 
be  a  want  of  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  ordered  the 

'  HUL  UiAm,  p.  59& 
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forfcy-shilliDg  pieces  to  be  again  issued  out  of  the  banks;  of  vm. 
which  sort  of  coin  there  was  great  plenty  at  that  time  in 
Scotland,  and  commanded  these  to  be  disdributed  for  pay  to 
the  soldiers  and  other  exigencies  of  the  public;  but  when  that 
disturbance  was  settled,  they  ordered  that  kind  of  money  also 
to  be  brought  into  the  bank;  and  on  a  computation  being 
made,  it  was  found  that  the  quantity  of  that  kind,  brought  in 
the  second  time,  exceeded  that  which  was  brought  in  the  first 
time  [by]  at  least  four  thousand  pounds  sterling.'^ 

We  are  told  by  the  historian  of  the  Bank,  that '  the  whole  nation 
was  most  sensible  of  the  great  benefit  that  did  redound  fix>m  the 
Bank's  undertaking  and  effectuating  the  reooinage,  and  in  the 
meantime  keeping  up  an  uninterrupted  circulation  of  money/  Its 
good  service  was  represented  to  the  queen,  considered  by  the 
Lioids  of  the  Treasury  and  Barons  of  Exchequer,  and  reported  on 
favourably.  'But  her  majesty's  death  intervening,  and  a  variety 
of  public  afiairs  on  that  occasion  and  since  occurring,  the  directors 
have  not  found  a  convenient  opportunity  for  prosecuting  their  just 
daim  on  the  government's  favour  and  reward  for  that  seasonable 
and  very  useful  service.' 

Mr  John  Strahan,  Writer  to  the^  Signet  in  Edinbuxgh,  was  at  not.  s. 
this  time  owner  of  Craigcrook,  a  romantically  situated  old  manor- 
house  under  the  lee  of  Corstorphine  Hill — afterwards  for  many 
years  the  residence  of  Lord  Jeffrey.  Strahan  had^also  a  house  in 
the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  the  owner  of  considerable 
wealth,  the  bulk  of  which  he  ultimately '  mortified '  for  the  support 
of  poor  old  men,  women,  and  orphans;  a  charity  which  still 
flourishes. 

Strahan  had  a  servant  named  Helen  Bell  to  keep  his  town 
mansion,  and  probably  she  was  left  a  good  deal  by  herself.  As 
other  young  women  in  her  situation  will  do,  she  admitted  young 
men  to  see  her  in  her  master's  house.  On  Hallowe'en  night  this 
year,  she  received  a  visit  from  two  young  artisans,  William 
Thomson  and  John  Robertson,  whom  she  happened  to  inform  that 
on  Monday  morning — that  is,  the  second  morning  thereafter — she 
was  to  go  out  to  Craigcrook,  leaving,  the  town-house  of  course 
empty. 

About  five  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  accordingly,  this  inno- 
cent young  woman  locked  up  her  master's  house,  and  set  forth  on 

'  Buddimtn,  ItUrodudUm  to  DiphmaUu 
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im.  her  brief  journey^  little  reeking  that  it  was  the  last  she  would  efer 
undertake  in  this  world.  As  she  was  piooeeding  through  the 
silent  streets^  her  two  male  friends  joined  her^  telling  her  thej 
were  going  part  of  her  way;  and  she  gave  them  a  couple  of 
bottles  and  the  key  of  the  house  to  carry^  in  order  to  lighten  her 
burden.  On  coming  to  a  difBcult  part  of  the  way,  called  the 
Three  Steps,  at  the  foot  of  the  Castle  Bock,  the  two  men  threw 
her  down  and  killed  her  with  a  hammer.  They  then  returned 
to  town,  with  the  design  of  searching  Mr  Strahan's  house  fat 
money. 

According  to  the  subsequent  confession  of  Thomson,  as  the^ 
returned  through  the  Orassmarket,  they  swore  to  each  other  to 
giro  their  souls  and  bodies  to  the  devil,  if  ever  either  of  them 
should  infcvm  against  the  other,  even  in  the  event  of  their  being 
captured.  In  the  empty  streets,  in  the  dull  gray  of  the  mominf , 
agitated  by  the  horrid  reflections  arising  fix>m  their  barbarous  set 
and  its  probable  consequences,  it  is  not  very  wonderfol  that  almost 
any  sort  of  hallucination  should  have  taken  possession  of  these 
miserable  men.  It  was  stated  by  them  that,  on  Robertson  prt>- 
posing  that  their  engagement  should  be  engrossed  in  a  bond,  a 
man  started  up  between  them  in  the  middle  of  the  West  Bow,  snd 
oflbred  to  write  the  bond,  which  they  had  agreed  to  subscribe  with 
their  blood ;  but,  on  Thomson's  demurring,  this  stranger  imme- 
diately disappeared.  No  contemporary  of  course  could  be  at  aoy 
loss  to  surmise  who  this  stranger  waa^ 

The  two  murderers  having  made  their  way  into  Mr  Strahan's 
house,  broke  open  his  study,  and  the  chest  where  his  cash  was 
kept.  They  found  there  a  thousand  pounds  sterling,  in  bags  of  fiftj 
pounds  each, '  all  milled  money,'  except  one  hundred  pounds,  which 
was  in  gold ;  all  of  which  they  carried  off.  Robertson  proposed 
to  set  the  house  on  fire  before  their  departure ;  but  Thomson  said 
he  had  done  wickedness  enough  already,  and  was  resolved  not  to 
commit  more,  even  though  Robertson  should  attempt  to  murder 
him  for  his  refusal 

Mr  Strahan  advertised  a  reward  of  five  hundred  merks  (at 
the  detection  of  the  perpetrator  or  perpetrators  of  these 
atrocities;'  but  for  some  weeks  no  trace  of  the  guilty  men 
was  discovered.  At  length,  some  suspicion  lighting  upon 
Thomson,   he   was  taken  up,  and,  having    made   a  volantaiy 

>  Wood's  BtMiary  of  Cramtmd,  p.  39,  note. 
*  £dinbm$k  OauUe,  Nor.  4, 1707. 
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confession  of  the  murder  and  robbery^  he  expiated  his  offence  in  nor. 
the  Grassmarket^ 

A  poor  man  named  Hunter^  a  shoemaker  ia  the  Potterrow^  Dn-t. 
Edinburgh^  had  become  possessed  of  a  'factory'  for  the  uplifting  of 
ten  or  eleven  pounds  of  wages  due  to  one  Guine^  a  seaman^  for 
services  in  a  ship  of  the  African  Company.  The  money  was  now 
payable  out  of  the  Equivalent^  but  certain  signatures  were 
required  which  it  was  not  possible  to  obtaia  With  the  aid  of 
a  couple  of  low  notaries  and  two  other  persons^  these  signatures 
were  forged^  and  the  money  was  then  drawn. 

Detection  having  followed,  the  case  came  before  the  Court  of 
Session,  who  viewed  it  in  a  light  more  grave  than  seems  now 
reasonable,  and  remitted  it  to  the  Lords  of  Justiciary.  The 
result  reminds  us  of  the  doings  of  Justice,  when  she  did  act,  in 
the  reign  of  James  YI.  Hunter  and  Strachan,  a  notary,  were 
hanged  on  the  18th  of  February, '  as  an  example  to  the  terror  of 
others,'  says  FountainhalL  Three  other  persons,  including  a 
notary,  were  glad  to  save  themselves  from  a  trial,  by  voluntary 
banishment.  'Some  moved  that  they  might  be  delivered  to  a 
captain  of  the  recruits,  to  serve  as  soldiers  in  Flanders;  but  the 
other  method  was  judged  more  legal.' ' 

The  parish  of  Spott,  in  East  Lothian,  having  no  communion-  i>K.toii 
cups  of  its  own,  was  accustomed  to  borrow  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Stenton,  when  required.  The  Stenton  kirk- 
session  latterly  tired  of  this  benevolence,  and  resolved  to  charge 
half-a-crown  each  time  their  cups  were  borrowed  by  Spott  Spott 
then  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  its  deficiency  of  communion-cups,  and 
resolved  to  provide  itself  with  a  pair.  Towards  the  sum  required, 
the  minister  was  directed  to  take  all  the  foreign  coin  now  in  the 
box,  as  it  was  to  be  no  longer  current,  and  such  further  sum  as 
might  be  necessary. 

The  parish  is  soon  after  found  sanctioning  the  account 
of  Thomas  Kerr,  an  Edinbm^h   goldsmith,  for    'ane   pair  of 

'  Wodiow  reporU  a  wild  Ule  abont  the  diaooTerj  of  the  gniltjr  man.  It  is  to  the  efiect 
that  Lady  Craigcrook,  a  twelTemonth  after  the  fact,  dreamed  she  saw  the  mmderer,  whom 
shfl  reoogniaed  as  an  old  senrant,  kill  the  woman,  and  then  hide  the  mone/  in  two  old 
bairela  filled  with  tiaah.  Her  hoabaod  made  inqniiy,  and  finding  the  man  poeaoMed  of  a 
aospiGioaa  amoont  of  money,  got  him  apprehended,  and  had  hia  hoose  aearohed,  when  he 
found  hia  bagi,  which  he  readily  identified,  and  a  portion  of  the  mieaing  coin.— iliiatecto, 
iv.  171. 

*  Foantainhan*a  DtMimt^  '±  409 
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no7.  commimioii-caps,  weighing  83  02.  6  drops^  at  £3,  16#.  per  os./ 
being  i£126^  12«.  in  all^  Scots  money^  besides '  two  shillingB  steilmg 
of  drink-money  given  to  the  goldsmith's,  men/  ^ 

1708.      The  Union  produced  some  immediate  e£Eects  of  a  remarkable 

natmre  on  the  industry  and  traffic  of  Scotland — ^not  all  of  them 

good,  it  must  be  owned,  but  this  solely  by  reason  of  the  enoneoiu 

laws  in  respect  of  trade  which  existed  in  England,  and  to  whidi 

Scotland  was  obliged  to  conform. 

Scotland  had  immediately  to  cease  importing  wines,  brandy^ 

and  all  things  produced  by  France;  with* no  remeed  but  what  was 

supplied  by  the  smuggler.    This  was  one  branch  of  her  public  or 

ostensible  commerce  now  entirely  destroyed.    She  had  also,  in 

conformity  with  England,  to  cease  expcnrting  her  wool     This, 

however,  was  an  evil  not  wholly  unalleviated,  as  will  presently  be 
seen. 

Before  this  time,  as  admitted  by  Defoe,  the  Scotch  people  had 
'begun  to  come  to  some  perfection  in  making  broad  cloths^ 
druggets,  and  [woollen]  stuffii  of  all  sorts.'  Now  that  there  was 
no  longer  a  prohibition  of  English  goods  of  the  same  kinds,  these 
began  to  come  in  in  such  great  quantity,  and  at  such  priceSy  as  at 
once  extinguished  the  superior  woollen  manufacture  in  Scotland 
There  remained  the  manufacture  of  coarse  cloths,  as  Stirling 
serges,  Musselbuigh  stufis,  and  the  like;  and  this  now  rather 
flourished,  partly  because  the  wool,  being  forbidden  to  be  sent 
abroad,  could  be  had  at  a  lower  price,  and  partly  because  these 
goods  came  into  demand  in  England.  Of  course,  the  peo^  at 
large  were  injured  by  not  getting  the  best  price  for  their  wool,  and 
benefited  by  getting  the  finer  English  woollen  goods  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  they  had  formerly  paid  for  their  own  manufitM^ares  of 
the  same  kinds;  but  no  one  saw  such  matters  in  such  a  light  at 
that  tim&  The  object  everywhere  held  in  view  was  to  benefit 
trade — that  is,  everybody's  peculium,  as  distinguished  bom  the 
general  good.  The  general  good  was  left  to  see  after  itself,  after 
everybody's  peculium  had  been  served;  and  small  enough  were 
the  crumbs  usually  left  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  duties  being  taken  off  Scottish  linen  intro- 
duced into  England,  there  was  immediately  a  large  increase  to 
that  branch  of  the  national  industry.  Englishmen  came  down 
and  established  works  for  sail-cloth,  for  damasks,  and  other  linen 

*  Parish  Register  o^  Spott. 
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artides  heretofore  hardly  known  in  tiie  north ;  and  thus  it  was  not. 
remarked  there  was  as  much  employment  for  the  poor  as  in  the 
best  days  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 

The  colonial  trade  b^ng  now^  moreover^  open  to  Scottish 
enterprise^  there  was  an  immediate  stimulus  to  the  building  of 
ships  for  that  market.  Cargoes  of  Scottish  goods  went  out  in  great 
quantity^  in  exchange  for  colonial  products  brotight  in.  According 
to  Defoe^  'several  ships  were  laden  for  Virginia  and  Barbadoes 
the  very  first  year  after  the  Union.'  ^ 

We  get  a  striking  idea  of  the  small  scale  on  which  the  earlier 
commercial  efforts  were  conducted^  from  a  fact  noted  by  Wodrow, 
as  to  a  loss  made  by  the  Glasgow  merchants  in  the  autumn  of 
1709.  'In  the  b^inning  of  this  month  [November],'  says  he, 
'  Borrowstounness  and  Olasgow  have  suffered  very  much  by  the 
fleet  going  to  Holland,  its  being  taken  by  the  French.  It's  said 
that  in  all  there  is  about  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling  lost 
there,  whereof  Glasgow  has  lost  ten  thousand  pounds,  I  wish 
trading  persons  may  see  the  language  of  such  a  providence*  I 
am  sure  the  Lord  is  remarkably  fix>wning  upon  our  trade,  in  more 
respects  than  one,  since  it  was  put  in  the  room  of  religion,  in 
the  late  alteration  of  our  constitution.' ' 

When  one  thinks  of  the  present  superb  wealth  and  commercial 
distinction  of  the  Queen  of  the  West,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold 
a  smile  at  Wodrow's  remarks  on  its  loss  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.  Yet  the  fact  is,  that  up  to  this  time  Olasgow  had  but  a 
petty  trade,  chiefly  in  sugar,  herrings,  and  coarse  woollen  wares. 
Its  tobaoco-trade,  the  origin  of  its  grandeur,  is  understood  to 
date  only  from  1707,  and  it  was  not  till  1718  that  Olasgow  sent 
any  vessel  belonging  to  itself  across  the  Atlantic.  Sir  John 
Dalrymple,  writing  shortly  before  1788,  says :  '  I  once  asked  the 
late  Provost  Cochrane  of  Olasgow,  who  was  eminently  wise,  and 
who  has  been  a  merchant  there  for  seventy  years,  to  what  causes 
he  imputed  the  sudden  rise  of  Olasgow.  He  said  it  was  all  owing 
to  four  yoxmg  men  of  talents  and  spirit,  who  started  at  one  time 
in  business,  and  whose  success  gave  example  to  the  rest.  7%e 
/bur  had  not  ten  thousand  pounds  amongst  them  when  they 
began?  ■ 

'  Ddbe*s  HitL  UnUm^  pp.  602,  604. 

■  AnaUcia,  I  218. 

'  Mr  Strang,  who  quotes  tlus  passage  in  his  amusing  book  on  the  Clnbs  of  Glasgow,  states 
that  these  four  gentlemen  were  Mr  Conninghame  of  Lainshaw,  Mr  SpieiB  of  EUsrslie, 
Mr  Glassfeid  of  Doogalston,  and  Mr  Ritchie  of  Bosby — the  estates  here  named  being  all 
porchaaed  oat  of  their  acquired  wealth. 

VOL.  m.  V 
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17M.  Defoe  tells  us  that,  within  little  more  than  a  year  after  the 
Union,  Scotland  felt  the  benefit  of  the  liberation  of  her  commerce 
in  one  article  to  a  most  remarkable  extent.  In  that  time,  abe 
sent  170,000  bolls  of  grain  into  England,  besides  a  la^ge  qaan% 
which  English  merchants  bonght  up  and  shipped  directly  of 
for  Portugal.  The  hardy  little  cattle  of  her  pasturea,  which  before 
the  Union  had  been  sent  in  large  droves  into  England,  ban* 
doubtless  the  principal  article  represented  in  the  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  which  Scotland  was  ascertained  to  obtais 
annually  from  her  English  customer^,  were  now  transmitted  in 
still  larger  numbers,  insomuqh  that  men  of  birth  and  figure  went 
into  the  trade.  Even  a  Highland  gentleman  would  think  it  not 
beneath  him  to  engage  in  so  lucrative  a  traffic,  however  moch  in 
his  soul  he  migtit  despise  the  Saxons  whose  gluttony  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  gratifying.  It  has  often  been  told  that  the 
Honourable  Patrick  Ogilvie,  whom  the  reader  has  already  seen 
engaged  in  a  different  career  of  activity,  took  up  the  cattle-tnde, 
and  was  soon  after  remonstrated  with  by  his  brother,  the  Esri  of 
Seafield^  who,  ap  ChanoeQor  of  Scotland,  had  been  deeply  ooo- 
cemed  ii^  bripgjng  about  the  ynion.  The  worthy  scion  of  nolnlitj 
drily  remarked  in  answer :  '  Better  sell  nowte  than  sell  nationA*  * 
A  sketph  giyen  of  a  cattle-fair  at  Crieff  in  1723  by  an  intelU* 
gent  trave^er,  shews  that  the  trade  continued  to  prosper.  "There 
were,'  says  he,  'at  }east  thirty  thousand  cattle  sold  there,  moetof 
thcfu  to  i)nglish  droyeni,  who  paid  down  above  thirty  thonaaDd 
guineas  in  ready  money  to  the  Highlanders;  a  sum  they  had 
never  before  seen.  The  Highland  gentlemen  were  mighty  cinl, 
dressed  in  thdr  sighed  waistcoats,  a  trousiug  (which  is,  breecheB 
and  stopkings  of  one  piece  of  striped  stuflT),  with  a  plaid  for  a 
p}oa)f,  and  a  blue  bonnet.  They  have  a  poniard  knife  and  fork  in 
Que  sheath,  hi^nging  at  one  side  of  their  belt,  their  pistol  at  the 
Oliver,  and  their  snuff-mill  before;  with  a  great  broad-sword  by 
their  side.  Their  attendance  wap  very  numerous,  all  in  belted 
pjaids,  girt  like  women's  petticoats  dpwn  to  the  knee ;  their  thighs 
ai|d  h^lf  of  the  leg  all  bare.  Th^y  had  also  each  their  broad- 
svf ord  an4  ponifird,  ^xld  ppal^e  all  Irish,  an  unintelligible  langoage 
to  the  English.  However,  these  poor  creatures  hired  themsdves 
out  for  a  shilling  a  day,  to  drive  the  cattle  to  England,  and  to 
return  home  at  their  own  charge.' ' 

'  This  anecdote  was  related  to  me  bj  Sir  Walter  Soott,  aa  derived  firam  hia  motber,  «be 
had  received  part  of  her  edacation  under  the  care  of  the  Hon.  Patricks  widow. 
'  [Mackie*a]  J&umey  through  ScoUand^  1723^  p.  194. 
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Prerious  to  the  Union^  the  Customs  and  Excise  of  ScoiUnd  were  vm.^ 
farmed  respectively  at  £80,000  and  £86,000  per  annum,^  which, 
after  every  allowance  is  made  for  smuggling,  mnst  be  admitted  as 
indicative  of  a  very  restricted  commercial  system,  and  a  simple 
and  meagre  style  of  living  on  the  part  of  the  peopla    At  the 
Union,  the  British  government  took  the  Customs  and  Excise  of 
Scotland   into   its    own    hands,  placing   them    severally  under 
commissions,  partly  composed  of  Englishmen,  and  also  sending 
English  officers  of  experience  down  to  Scotland,  to  assist  in 
establishing  proper  arrangements  for  collection.    We  learn  from 
Defoe  that  all  these  new  fiscal  arrangements  were  unpopular. 
The  anti-union  spirit  delighted  in  proclaiming  them  as  the  out- 
ward sjrmptoms  of  that  English  tyranny  to  which  poor  Scotland 
had  been  sold.     Smuggling  naturally  flourished,  for  it  became 
patriotic  to  cheat  the  English  revenue-officers.  The  people  not  only 
assisted  and  screened  the  contrabandist,  but  if  his  goods  chanced 
to  be  captured,  they  rose  in  arms  to  rescue  them.    Owing  to 
the  close  of  the  French  trade,  the  receiving  of  brandy  became  a 
favourite  and  flourishing  business.     It  was  alleged  that,  when  a 
Dutch  fleet  approached  the  Scottish  shores  some  months  after 
the  Union,  several  thousands  of  small  casks  of  that  liquor  were 
put  ashore,  with  hardly  any  effort  at  concealment. 

Assuming  the  Excise  as  a  tolerably  &ir  index  to  the  power  of  a 
people  to  indulge  in  what  they  feel  as  comforts  and  Inxuries,  the 
progress  of  this  branch  of  the  public  revenue  may  be  esteemed 
as  a  history  of  wealth  in  Scotland  during  the  remarkable  period 
following  upon  the  Union.  The  summations  it  gives  us  are 
certainly  of  a  kind  such  as  no  Scotsman  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  adverse  or  friendly  to  the  incorporation  of  the  two 
comitries„  could  have  dreamed  of.  The  items  in  the  account  of 
the  first  year  ending  at  May  1, 1708,  are  limited  to  four— namely, 
for  beer,  ale,  and  vinegar,  £43,658 ;  spirits,  £901 ;  mum,*  £50 ; 
fines  and  forfeitures,  £58 ;  giving — when  £6850  for  salaries,  and 
some  other  deductions,  were  allowed  for — a  net  total  of  £84,898, 
as  a  contribution  to  the  revenue  of  the  country. 

The  totals,  during  the  next  eleven  years,  go  on  thus :  £41,096, 
£87,998,  £46,795,  £51,609,  £61,747,  £46,979,  £44,488,  £45,285 

>  • 

'  Tho  CnstomB  and  Excise  in  England  brtmght  in  nspectiTdy  £1,84^,659  and 
X947,60«. 

'  *  MmiL  a  ipecies  of  fat  ale,  Krewed  from  wheat  and  Utter  herba,  of  which  the  present 
J^eratioironlj  knew  the  name  hj  its  occnirence  in  rsfenne  acts  of  parliament^  coapled 
with  cider,  perrj,  and  other  excisable  commodities.* — The  Antiqiutrjf,  chap.  xL 
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i^M.  —this  xefen  to  the  year  of  the  Rebellion— £48,813^  £46^649, 
£liOfi77.  On  this  last  sum  the  charges  of  management  amoanted 
to  £16^400.  After  this^  the  total  net  produce  of  the  Ejicifle, 
exclusive  of  malt,  never  again  came  up  to  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
till  the  year  1749.  The  malt  tax,  which  was  first  imposed  in 
1725,  then  amounted  to  £22,627,  making  the  entire  Bxose 
revenue  of  Scotland  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  oentoiy  no 
more  than  £76,987.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  increase  of  dexterity 
and  activity  in  the  smuggler  had  some  concern  in  keeping  down 
these  returns  at  so  low  an  amount;  ^  yet  when  large  allowance  is 
made  on  that  score,  we  are  still  left  to  conclude  that  the  means  of 
purchasing  luxuries  remained  amongst  oar  people  at  a  vexy  humble 
point. 

I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman  long  connected  with  the  Excise 
Board  in  Scotland,  that  the  books  exhibited  mauy  curious  indi- 
cations of  the  simplicity,  as  well  as  restrictedness,  of  all  monetary 
affiEors  as  relating  to  our  country  in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  the 
first  George.  According  to  a  recital  which,  he  has  been  kind 
enough  to  communicate  in  writing,  'The  remittances  were  for 
the  most  part  made  in  coin,  and  various  entries  in  the  Excise 
accounts  shew  that  what  were  called  broad  pieces  frequently 
formed  a  part  of  the  moneys  sent.  The  commissioners  were  in 
the  habit  of  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  persons  d[ 
rank  travelling  to  London,  to  make  them  the  bearers  of  the 
money;  and  it  is  a  curious  historical  fact^  that  the  first  remittance 
out  of  the  Excise  duties,  amounting  to  £20,000,  was  sent  by  the 
Earl  of  Leven,  who  delivered  £19,000  of  the  amount  at  the  proper 
office  in  London,  retaining  the  other  thousand  pounds  for  his 
trouble  and  risk  in  the  serrioa  As  the  Board  in  Scotland  could 
only  produce  to  their  comptroller  a  voucher  for  the  sum  actually 
delivered  in  London,  he  could  not  allow  them  credit  for  more. 
The  £1000  was  therefore  placed  "insuper"  upon  the  accounts^ 
and  so  remained  for  several  years;  until  at  last  a  warrant  was 
issued  by  the  Treasury,  authorising  the  sum  to  be  passed  to  the 
credit  of  the  commissioners.' 

After  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  progress  is  such  as  to 
shew  that,  whether  by  the  removal  of  rq^ressive  influences,  or 
the  imparting  of  some  fresh  spring  of  energy,  the  means  of  the 
people  were  at  length  undergoing  a  rapid  increase:     In  1761, 

1  This  is  putly  shewn  by  the  smsll  sum  (£481)  set  down  in  the  year  1746  for  *wfint 
unptntocL 
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inchiduig  part  of  the  firat  year  of  George  III.,  the.  net  total  itos. 

Excise  revenue  had  sprung  up  to  £]  00,985.    It  included  taxes 

on  glass  (£1151),  candles  {£6107),  leather  (£8245),  soap  and 

paper  (£2992),  and    wheel-carriages  (£2808).     The  total  had, 

however,  receded  fnlly  fourteen  thousand  pounds  hy  1776.    After 

that  time,  war  increased  the  rate  of  taxation,  and  we  therefore 

need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  Scottish  Excise   producing 

£200,482  in  1781.    In  1790,  when  BcAert  Bums  honoured  this 

branch  of  the  revenue  by  taking  an  office  in  it,  it  had  reached 

but  to  the  comparatively  insignificant  sum  of  £881,117.     In 

1808,    being   the    hundxedth  year  of  its  existence,  it  yielded 

£1,798,480,  being  rather  more  than  J^y-one  times  its  produce 

during  the  first  year.^ 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  resigning  his  place  as  an  extraordinary  'oni. 
Lord  of  Session,  in  order  to  follow  his  charge  in  the  army,  his 
younger  brother,  the  Earl  of  Hay,  succeeded  him,  though  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age;  not  apparently  that  he  might  take  part 
in  the  decisions  of  the  bench,  but  rather  that  he  might  be  a 
learner  there,  it  '  being,'  says  Fountainhall,  '  the  best  school  for 
the  nobility  to  learn  that  is  in  Europe.' 

The  dection  of  a  knight  to  represent  Boss-shire  in  the  British  Jmn  m. 

parliament  took  phtoe  at  Fortrose,  under  the  presidency  of  the 

sheriff^  Hugh  Bose,  of  Eilravock.  There  was  much  dissension  in  the 

county,  and  the  sheriff,  whose  son  was  elected,  had  probably  reasons 

of  his  own  for  appointing  the  last  day  of  the  week  for-the  ceremony. 

This,  however,  having  led  to  travelling  on  Sunday,  was  taken  into 

consideration  by  the  synod  some  months  later,  as  a  breach  of 

decorum  on  the  part  of  the  sheriff,  who  consequently  received  a 

letter  fix>m  one  of  their  number  who  had  been  appointed  to 

administer  their  censure.    It  set  forth  how,  even  if  the  meeting 

had  been  dissolved  on  the  Saturday  evening,  many  could  not 

have  got  home  without  breaking  the  fourth  commandment;  but 

Rilravock  had  caused  worse  than  this,  for,  by  making  the  meeting 

late  in  the  day,  he  had  '  occasioned  the  affidr  to  be  protracted  till 

the  Sabbath  began  more  than  to  dawn  [two  o'clock], '  and  there 

had  been  '  gross  disorders,'  in  consequence  of  late  drinking  in 

taverns.    'Some,'  says  the  document,  'who  were  in  your  own 

'  For  the  sUtiatics  of  thia  article,  the  anthor  la  indebted  to  a  mamiacript  volume  oon- 
taintng  an  abatract  of  the  Soottiah  Eyciae  revennea,  which  haa  been  kindly  abewn  to  him  by 
the  gentleman  above  adverted  to. 
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1708.  company,  are  said  to  have  sung,  shott,  and  danced  in  their 
progress  to  the  ferry,  without  any  check  or  restraint,  as  if  ihej 
meant  to  spit  in  the  face  of  all  sacred  and  civil  lawa'  Tbe 
synod  had  found  it  impossible  to  keep  sOence  and  allow  sodi 
miscarriages  to  remain  unreproved. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Kilravock  was  little  benefited  by  thar 
censure,  as  he  left  the  paper  docketed  in  his  repodtorieB  as  'i 
comical  sy nodical  rebuke.'^ 

Am.  II.  That  remarkable  property  of  hmnan  nature — the  anxiety  ererr- 
body  is  under  that  all  other  people  should  be  yirtuoua — had  worked 
itself  out  in  sundry  famous  acts  of  parliament,  general  assemUji 
and  town-council,  throughout  our  history  ^  subsequent  to  tk 
Beformatioa  There  was  an  act  of  Queen  Mary  against  adultoy, 
and  several  of  Charles  II.  against  profaneness,  drunkenness,  and 
other  impurities  of  life.  There  was  not  one  of  William  and  Muj 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  fifth  commandment;  but  the  genefal 
principle  operated  in  their  reign  very  conspicuously  neverAeless, 
particularly  in  regard  to  profaneness  and  profanation  of  the  LcKtl's 
Day.  King  William  had  also  taken  care  in  1698  to  issue  s 
proclamation  containing  an  abbreviate  of  all  the  acts  against 
immorality,  and  in  which  that  of  Charles  II.  against  cursbg  and 
beating  of  parents  was  certainly  not  overlooked,  as  neither  were 
those  against  adultery.  So  far  had  the  anxiety  for  respectable 
conduct  in  others  gone  in  the  present  reign,  that  shenfEs  and 
magistrates  were  now  enjoined  by  proclamation  to  hold  courts, 
once  a  month  at  least,  for  taking  notice  of  vice  and  immoralitr, 
fining  the  guilty,  and  rewarding  informers;  moreover,  all  dstiI 
and  military  ofScers  were  ordered  to  exemplify  the  virtues  for  tie 
sake  of  those  under  them,  and,  above  all,  see  that  the  latter  dulj 
submitted  themselves  to  kirk  discipline. 

An  act  of  the  town-council  of  Edinburgh  '  anent  prophaneness,' 
in  August  1693,  threatened  a  rigorous  execution  of  all  the  paUic 
statutes  regarding  immoral  conduct,  such  as  swearing,  sitting 
late  in  taverns,  and  desecration  of  the  Lord's  Day.  It  strictlj 
prohibited  all  persons  within  the  city  and  suburbs  'to  brew,  or 
to  work  any  other  handiwork,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  or  to  be  fbaod 
on  the  streets,  standing  or  walking  idly,  or  to  go  in  company  or 
vague  to  the  Castle-hill  [the  only  open  space  then  within  the  dtj 

*  Oeneahtgicgl  Jkdmethn  ^f  the  Family  of  Jim  ^  Kiimvodt,  SjmU.  Chb  pabBettki^ 
p.  897. 
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-walla],  pnUic  yards,  or  fields.'  It  discharged  all  going  to  taverns  itos. 
on  that  day,  unseasonably  or  unnecessarily,  and  forbade  'all 
persons  to  bring  in  water  from  the  wells  to  houses  in  greater 
quantities  than  single  pints.'  By  another  act  in  1699,  tavern- 
keepers  were  forbidden  to  have  women  for  servants  who  had  not 
heretofore  been  of  perfectly  correct  conduct  All  these  denuncia- 
tions were  renewed  in  an  act  of  February  1701,  in  which,  moreover, 
there  was  a  severe  threat  against  barbers  who  should  shave  or 
trim  any  one  on  Sunday,  and  against  all  who  should  be  found  on 
that  day  carrying  perhrigs,  clothes,  or  other  apparel  through 
the  streets. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  Edinburgh  council  took  into  their 
consideration  three  great  recent  calamities — ^namely,  the  fire  in 
the  Kirk-heugh  in  February  1700;  another  fire  'which  happened 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Landmarket,  about  mid-day  upon  the 
28th  of  October  1701,  wherein  several  men,  and  women,  and 
children  were  consumed  in  the  flames,  and  lost  by  the  fidl  of 
ruinous  walls;'  and  finally,  'that  most  tremendous  and  terrible 
blowing  up  of  gunpowder  in  Leith,  upon  the  8d  of  July  last;' 
and,  reflecting  on  these  things  as  tokens  of  Ood's  wrath,  came  to 
the  resolution, '  to  be  more  watchful  over  our  hearts  and  ways 
than  formerly,  and  each  of  us  in  our  several  capacities  to  reprove 
vice  with  zeal  and  prudence,  and  promote  the  execution  of  the 
laws  for  punishing  the  ricious.' 

All  originality  is  taken  from  a  notorious  parliamentary  enact- 
ment of  our  time  by  a  council  act  of  April  1704,  wherein,  after 
reference  to  the  great  decay  of  rirtue  and  piety,  and  an  acknow- 
ledgment that '  all  manner  of  scandals  and  immoralities  do  daily 
abound,'  it  is  ordered  that  tavemers,  under  strong  penalties,  shall 
shut  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  all  persons  harbouring  there  at  a 
later  hour  to  be  likewise  punished. 

Inordinate  plajring  at  cards  and  dice  in  taverns  is  instanced  in 
a  council  act  of  about  the  same  period,  as  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
vices  of  the  time. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  discipline  of  the  church  over  the 
morals  of  congregations  was  at  the  same  time  in  full  vigour, 
although  not  now  fortified  by  a  power  of  excommunication, 
inferring  loss  of  civil  rights,  as  had  been  the  case  before  the 
Bevolution.  Much  was  done  in  this  department  by  fines,  pro- 
portioned to  the  quality  of  offenders,  and  for  the  application  of 
these  to  charitable  uses  there  was  a  lay-officer,  styled  the  Kirk- 
treasurer,  who  naturally  became  a  very  formidable  person.    The 
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190S.  poems  of  Ramsay  and  others  during  the  earlier  half  of  the 
eighteenth  oentnry  are  full  of  wa^^h  allusiona  to  the  tenrible 
powers  of  even  the  '  man*  or  senrant  of  the  Kirk-treaanrer;  and  in 
a  parody  of  the  younger  Ramsay  on  the  Integer  ViUs  of  Horue, 
this  personage  ia  set  forth  as  the  analogue  of  Uie  Sabine  wolf: 

'  For  but  last  Monday,  walking  at  noon-day, 
Conning  a  ditty,  to  divert  my  Betty, 
By  me  that  sour  Turk  (I  not  frighted)  oor  Kirk- 
Treasurer's  man  passed. 

And  sure  more  horrid  monster  in  the  Torrid 
2k>ne  cannot  he  foond,  sir,  though  for  snakes  renowned,  sir; 
Nor  does  OEar  Peter's  empire  boast  such  creaturei^ 
Of  bean  the  wet-nursa'  ^ 

Burt^  who,  as  an  English  stranger,  viewed  the  moral  police  of 
Scotland  with  a  curious  surprise,  broadly  asserts  that  the  Kirk- 
treaaorer  employed  spies  to  track  out  and  report  iqwn  private 
individuals ;  so  that '  people  lie  at  the  mercy  of  villaina  who  wonld 
perhaps  forswear  themselves  for  sixpence.'  Sometimea,  a  brother 
and  sister,  or  a  man  and  his  wife,  walking  quietly  together,  would 
find  themselves  under  the  observation  of  emissaries  of  the  Kirk- 
treasurer.  Burt  says  he  had  known  the  town-guard  in  Edinburgh 
under  arms  for  a  night  besetting  a  house  into  which  two  persons 
had  been  seen  to  enter.  He  at  the  same  time  remarks  the 
extreme  anxiety  about  Sabbath  observance.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Scotch  recognised  no  other  virtue  '  People  would  startle  more  at 
the  humming  or  whistling  of  a  tune  on  a  Sunday,  than  if  any- 
body should  tell  them  you  had  ruined  a  family.'  * 

It  must  have  been  a  great  rejoicement  to  the  gay  people,  when 
a  Kirk-treasurer— -as  we  are  told  by  Burt' — ' having  a  round  sum 
of  money  in  his  keeping,  the  property  of  the  kirk,  marched  off 
with  the  cash,  and  took  his  neighbour's  wife  along  with  him  to 
bear  him  company  and  partake  of  the  spoil.' 

The  very  imperfect  success  of  acts  and  statutes  for  impnmng 
the  habits  of  the  people,  is  strongly  hinted  at  by  their  frequent 
repetition  or  renewal.  We  find  it  acknowledged  by  the  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh,  in  June  1709,  that  the  Lord's  Day  is  still 
'  profaned  by  people  standing  on  the  streets,  and  vaguing  to  fields 
and  gardens,  and  to  the  Castle-hill ;  also  l^  standing  idle  gazing 

1  Hm  entin  potm  wis  pnbliihod  in  th«  SdwUmrgh  AMnmai  ReguUr  for  181S. 
'  Buit*s  LeUen,  i.  194.  '  Letten,  i.  193. 
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out  at  windows^  and  children^  apprentices^  and  other  servants  itos. 
playing  on  the  streets.'^ 

James  Stirling  of  Keir^  Archibald  Seton  of  Touch,  Archibald  Nov.n. 

Stirling  of  Garden,  Charles  Stirling  of  Kippendavie,  and  Patrick 

Sdmondstone  of  Newton,  were  tried  for  high  treason  in  Edinburgh, 

on  the  ground  of  their  having  risen  in  arms  in  March  last,  in 

connection  with  the  French  plan  of  invasion,  and  marched  about 

for  several  days,  encouraging  others  to  rise  in  like  manner,  and 

openly  drinking  the  health  of  the  Pretender.    Considering  the 

openness  of  this  treason,  the  charges  against  the  five  gentlemen 

were  remarkably  iH  supported  by  evidence,  the  only  witnesses 

being  David  Fenton,  a  tavern-keeper  at  Dunkeld ;  John  Macleran, 

'change-keeper'  at   Bridge  of  Turk;   and  Daniel  Morison  and 

Peter  Wilson,  two  servants  of  the  Laird  of  Keir.    These  persons 

were  all  free  to  testify  that  the  gentlemen  carried  swords  and 

pistols,  which  few  people  travelled  without  in  that  age;  but  as 

for  treasonable  talk,  or  drinking  of  treasonable  healths,  their 

memories  were  entirely  blank.    Wilson  knew  of  no  reason  for 

Keir  leaving  his  own  house  but  dread  of  being  taken  up  on 

suspicion  by  the  soldiers  in  Stirling  Castle.    A  verdict  of  Not 

Proven  unavoidably  followed.* 

It  has  been  constantly  remembered  since  in  Keir's  family,  that 
as  he  was  riding  home  after  the  trial,  with  his  servant  behind  him 
— probably  Wilson — he  turned  about,  and  asked  from  mere 
curiosity,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  his  friend  had  foi^tten  so 
much  of  what  passed  at  their  parade  for  the  Chevalier  in  March 
last,  when  the  man  responded :  '  I  ken  very-weel  what  you  mean, 
laird;  but  my  mind  was  dear  to  trust  my  saul  to  the  mercy 
o'  Heaven,  rather  than  your  honour's  body  to  the  mercy  o'  the 
Whigs.' 

Sir  James  Hall  of  Dunglass  was  proprietor  of  a  barony  called  Nor. 
Old  Cambus.  Within  it  was  a  'room'  or  small  piece  of  land 
belonging  to  Sir  Patrick  Home  of  Benton,  a  member  of  a  &mily 
of  whose  hotness  of  blood  we  have  alrfsady  seen  some  evidences. 
To  save  a  long  roundabout,  it  had  been  the  custom  for  the  tenants 
of  the  '  room'  to  drive  peats  from  Coldingham  Muir  through  the 
Old  Cambus  grounds,  but  only  on  sufferance,  and  when  the  com 

'  Sae  a  tmall  votame  oontaining  idl  these  acts,  printed  by  the  hein  of  Andiew  Andenon, 
Edinbugh,  1709. 
'  StaU  Trialif  foL  r,  630. 
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17M.  was  off  the  fields,  nor  even  then  without  a  quart  of  ale  to  make 
matters  pleasant  with  Sir  James's  tenants.  Some  dispute  having 
now  arisen  between  the  parties,  the  tenant  of  Headchester  forbade 
Sir  Patrick  Home's  peojde  to  pass  through  his  farm  any  mate  witk 
their  peats;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  determined  tiiat  thej 
should  go  by  that  short  passage  as  usual.  The  winter  atock  of 
fuel  being  now  required,  the  time  had  come  for  making  good 
their  assumed  right.  Mr  John  Home,  eldest  son  of  Sir  VnJtntk, 
accompanied  the  carts,  with  a  few  servants  to  assist  in  making 
way.  A  collision  took  place,  attended  with  much  violence  on 
both  sides,  but  with  no  exhibition  pf  weapons  that  we  hear  of, 
excepting  Mr  John's  sword,  which,  iie  alleged,  he  did  not  offer 
to  draw  till  his  horse  had  been  '  beat  in  the  face  with  a  great 
rung  [stick].'  The  affair  was  nevertheless  productive  of  serious 
consequences,  for  a  blacksmith  was  trod  to  death,  and  several 
persons  were  hurt.  Had  it  happened  eighty  years  earlier,  theie 
would  have  been  both  swords  and  pistols  used,  and  probably  a 
dosen  people  would  have  been  killed. 

The  justices  of  the  peace  for  Berwickshire  took  up  the  matter, 
and  imposed  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds  upon  Mr  John  Home,  as  the 
person  chiefly  guilty  of  the  riot.  He  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Session,  setting  forth  several  objections  to  the  sentence.  The  Earl 
of  Marchmont,  whose  daughter  had  married  Sir  James  Hall, 
and  two  other  members  of  the  justice-court,  ought  to  be  hekl 
as  disqualified  by  afSnity  to  sit  in  judgment  in  the  case.  To  this 
it  was  answered,  that  Sir  James  was  not  the  oomplainer,  and  hts 
lady  was  dead  Home  then  alleged  a  right  to  the  passage.  It 
was  shewn,  on  the  -other  hand,  that  there  never  had  been  a 
passi^  save  by  tolerance  and  on  consideration  of  the  quart  of 
ale;  and  though  it  had  been  otherwise,  he  ought  to  have  af^ied 
to  the  magistrates,  and  not  taken  the  law  into  his  own  hands: 
'however  one  enters  into  possession,  though  cast  in  with  a 
sling-stone,  yet  he  must  be  turned  out  by  order  of  law.  The 
Lords  would  not  hear  of  reversing  the  award  of  the  justices;  but 
they  reduced  the  fine  to  thirty  pounds.'  ^ 

1700. 

ALi>.  The  family  of  the  antiquary.  Sir  James  Balfour,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  preservation  of  so  many  historical  manuscripts,  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  unfortunate  one  We  have  seen  that  his 
youngest  son  and  successor.  Sir  Robert,  was  slaughtered  in  the 

'  Fountainludl*!  DecidonM,  VL  S5C. 
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reign  of  Charles  II.  by  M^GUl  of  Rankrillour.'     The  head  of  a  rot. 
sucoeeding  generation  of  the  family,  Sir  Michael  Balfour,  was  a 
quiet  country  gentleman,  with  a  wife  and  seven  children,  residing 
at  the  semi-castellated  old  manor-house,  which  we  now  see  standing 
a  melancholy  ruin,  in  a  pass  through  the  Fife  hills  near  Newburgh. 
He  appears  to  have  had  debts ;  but  we  do  not  anywhere  learn  that 
they  were  of  serious  extent,  and  we  hear  of  nothing  else  to  his 
disadvantage.    One  day  in  this  month,  Sir  Michael  rode  forth  at 
an  early  hour  'to  visit  some  friends  and   for  other  business,' 
attended  by  a  servant,  whom,  on  his  return  home,  he  despatched 
on  an  errand  to  Cupar,  telling  him  he  would  be  home  before 
him.    From  that  hour,  Denmill  was  never  again  seen.    He  was 
searched  for  in  the  neighboiurhood.    Inquiries  were  made  for 
him  in  the  towns  at  a  distance.    There  were  even  advertise- 
ments inserted  in  London  and  continental  newspapers,  offering 
rewards  for  any  information  that  might  enable  his  friends  to 
ascertain  his  fata     AH  in  vain.     'There  were  many  conjectures 
about  him,'  says  a  contemporary  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
'  for  some  have  been  known  to  retire  and  go  abroad  upon  melan- 
choly and  discontent;  others  have  been  said  to  be  transported 
and  carried  away  by  spirits;  a  third  set  have  given  out  they  were 
lost,  to  cause  their  creditors  compound,  as  the  old  Lord  Bdhaven 
was  said  to  be  drowned  in  Solway  Sands,  and  so  of  Kirkton,  yet 
both  of  them  afterwards  appeared.    The  most  probable  opinion 
was,  that  Denmill  and  his  horse  had  fallen  under  night  into  some 
deep  coal-pit,  though  these  were  also  searched  which  lay  in  his 
way  home.'    At  the  distance  of  ten  months  from  his  disappear- 
ance, his  wife  applied  to  the  Court  of  Session,  setting  forth  that 
her  husband's  creditors  were  'falling  upon  his  estate,  and  begin- 
ning to  use  diligence,'  and  she  could  not  but  apprehend  serious 
injury  to  the  means  of  the  &mily,  though  these  far  exceeded  the 
debts,  unless  a  factor  were  appointed.    We  learn  that  the  court 
could  better  have  interposed  if  the  application  had  come  from 
the  creditors;  but,  seeing  'the  case  craved  some  pity  and  com- 
passion,' they  appointed  a  hctor  for  a  year,  to  manage  the  estate 
for  both  creditors  and  rdict,  hoping  that,  before  that  time  elapsed, 
it  would  be  ascertained  whether  Denmill  were  dead  or  alive.* 

The  year  passed,  and  many  more  years  after  it,  without  clearing 
up  the  mystery.  We  find  no  trace  of  further  legal  proceedings 
r^arding  the  missing  gentleman,  his  famOy,  or  property.    The 

*  Jkm.  Annali  of  SeoL,  iL  424.  '  FonnUbhaU*!  Deeititmi,  U.  564. 
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17M.  fact  itself  remained  green  in  the  popular  remembrance,  particn- 
larly  in  the  district  to  which  Sir  Michael  belonged.  In  November 
1724,  the  public  cariosity  was  tantalised  by  a  story  poblished  on 
a  broadside,  entitled  Murder  wiU  Out,  and  professing  to  explain 
how  the  lost  gentleman  had  met  his  death.  The  narrative  wis 
said  to  proceed  on  the  death-bed  confession  of  a  woman  who  had, 
in  her  infancy,  seen  Sir  Michael  murdered  by  her  parents,  faia 
tenants,  in  order  to  evade  a  debt  which  they  owed  him,  and  of 
which  he  bad  called  to  crave  payment  on  the  day  of  his  dis- 
appearance. Stabbing  him  with  his  own  sword  as  he  sat  at  thdr 
fireside,  they  were  said  to  have  buried  his  body  and  that  of  his 
horse,  and  effectually  concealed  their  guilt  while  their  own  lives 
lasted.  Now,  it  was  said,  their  daughter,  who  had  involuntarily 
witnessed  a  deed  she  could  not  prevent,  had  been  wrought  upon  to 
disclose  all  the  particulars,  and  these  had  been  verified  by  the 
finding  of  the  bones  of  Sir  Michael,  which  Were  tiow  transferred 
to  the  sepulchre  of  his  family.  But  this  story  was  merely  a  fiction 
traflicking  on  the  public  curiosity.  On  its  being  alluded  to  in  ttie 
Edinburgh  Evening  Caurani  as  an  actual  occurrence, '  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  defunct  Sir  Michael'  informed  the  editor  of  its  falsity, 

^  which  was  also  acknowledged  by  the  printer  of  the  statement 

himself;  and  pardon  was  craved  of  the  honourable  fiunQy  and 
their  tenants  for  putting  it  into  circulation.  On  making  inquiry 
in  the  district,  I  have  become  satisfied  that  the  disappearance  of 
this  gentleman  from  the  field  of  visible  life  was  never  explained, 
as  it  now  probably  never  will  be.    In  time,  the  property  was 

I  bought  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  who  did  not  require  to  use 

the  mansion  as  his  residencei     Denmill  Castle  accordingly  feQ 

^  out  of  order,  and  became  a  ruin.    The  fathers  of  people  stiQ 

living  thereabouts  remembered  seeing  the  papers  of  the  family 
— amongst  which  were  probably  some  that  had  belonged  to  the 
antiquarian  Sir  James — scattered  in  confusion  about  a  garret 
pervious  to  the  elements,  under  which  circumstances  they  w&e 
allowed  to  perish.  ' 

Mat.  There  was  at  this  time  a  dearth  of  victual  in  Scotland,  and  it 
was  considered  to  be  upon  the  increase.  The  magistrates  and 
justices  of  Edinburgh  arranged  means  for  selling  meal  in  open 
market,  though  in  quantities  not  exceeding  a  firlot,  at  twelve 
shillings  Scots  per  peck.  They  also  ordered  all  possessors  of 
grain  to  have  it  thrashed  out  and  brought  to  market  before 
the  20th  of  May,  reserving  none  to  themselves,  and  forbade, 
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cm  lugb  penalties^  any  one  to  buy  up  grain  upon  the  road  to  noe. 
market* 

A  well-disposed  person  offered  in  print  an  expedient  for  pre* 
Tenting  the  dearth  of  Tictual.  He  discommended  the  fixing  of  a 
price  at  market,  for  when  this  plan  was  tried  in  the  last  dearth^ 
farmers  brought  only  some  inferior  kind  of  grain  to  market^ '  so 
that  the  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease.'  Neither  could  he 
speak  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  the  French  king — ^namely,  the 
confiscating  of  all  grain  remaining  after  harvest — ^for  it  had  not 
succeeded  in  France,  and  would  still  less  suit  a  country  where 
the  people  were  accustomed  to  more  liberty.  He  suggested  the 
prohibition  of  exportation;  the  recommending  possessors  of  grain 
to  sell  it  direct  to  the  people^  instead  of  victual-mongers ;  and  the 
use  of  strict  means  for  fining  all  who  keep  more  than  a  certain 
quantity  in  reserva  This  writer  thought  that  the  corn  was  in 
reality  not  scarce;  all  that  was  needed  was,  to  induce  possessors 
of  the  article  to  believe  it  to  be  best  for  their  interest  to  sell 
immediately.' 

There  is  an  ancient  and  well-known  privilege,  still  kept  up,  in  Jolt  2l 
connection  with  the  palace  and  park  of  Holyroodhouse,  insuring 
that  a  debtor  otherwise  than  fraudulent,  and  who  has  not  the 
crown  for  his  creditor,  cannot  have  diligence  executed  against 
him  there;  consequently,  may  live  there  in  safety  from  his 
creditors.  At  this  time,  the  privilege  was  taken  advantage  of 
by  Patrick  Haliburton,  who  was  in  debt  to  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  nearly  iSSOOO  sterling,  and  who  was  believed  to  have  ^ 
secretly  conveyed  away  his  goods. 

It  being  also  part  of  the  law  of  Scotland  that  diligence  cannot 
be  proceeded  with  on  Sunday,  the  Abbey  Lairds,  as  they  were 
jocularly  called,  were  enabled  to  come  forth  on  that  day  and 
mingle  in  their  wonted  society. 

It  pleased  Patrick  Haliburton  to  come  to  town  one  Sunday,  and 
call  upon  one  of  his  creditors  named  Stewart,  in  order  to  treat 
with  him  regarding  some  proposed  accommodation  of  the  matters 
that  stood  between  them.  Mr  Stewart  received  Patrick  with 
apparent  kindness,  asked  him  to  take  supper,  and  so  plied  his 
hospitality  as  to  detain  him  till  past  twelve  o'clock,  when,  as  he 
was  leaving  the  house,  a  messenger  appeared  with  a  writ  of  caption, 
and  conducted  him  to  prison.     Patrick  considered  himself  as 

1  Act,  Town  Coandl  of  Edinbugb.  *  Wodniw  ColL  of  Pamphleto,  Ad?.  Lib. 
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iiw.  trepanned^  and  presented  a  complaint  to  the  Court  of  Sesnon, 
endeavoaring  to  shew  that  a  caption^  of  which  all  the  preparatoij 
steps  had  been  executed  on  the  Sunday,  was  the  same  as  if 
it  had  been  executed  on  the  Sunday  itsdf ;  that  he  had  been 
treacherously  dealt  with;  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  protectioa 
under  the  queen's  late  indemnity.  The  Lords  repelled  the  latter 
plea,  but  '  allowed  trial  to  be  taken  of  the  time  of  his  being 
apprehended,  and  the  manner  how  he  was  detained,  or  if  he 
offered  to  go  back  to  the  Abbey,  and  was  ^ntioed  to  stay  and 
hindered  to  go  ouL'^  The  termination  of  the  aflSur  does  not 
appear. 

A  case  with  somewhat  similar  features  occurred  in  1724.  Mn 
Dilks  being  a  booked  inmate  of  the  Abbey  sanctuary,  one  of  her 
creditors  formed  a  design  ef  getting  possession  of  her  person. 
He  sent  a  messenger-at-law,  who,  planting  himself  in  a  tavera 
within  the  pritil^ed  ground,  but  close  upon  its  veige,  sent  for 
th^  lady  to  come  and  speak  with  him.  She,  obeying,  could  not 
reach  the  house  without  treading  for  a  few  paces  beyond  'the 
girth,'  and  the  messenger's  concurrents  took  the  opportunity 
to  lay  hold  of  her.  This,  however,  was  too  much  to  be  borne 
by  a  fairplay-loving  populace.  The  very  female  residents  of  the 
Abbey  rose  at  the  news,  and,  attacking  the  party,  rescued 
Mrs  Dilks,  and  bore  her  bpck  in  triumph  within  the  charmed 
pirde.* 

The  Rey.  James  Gtreenshields,  an  Irish  curate,  but  of  Scottish 
^  birth  and  ordination — having  received  this  rite  at  the  hands  ct 
the  deposed  Bishop  of  Boss  in  1694 — set  up  a  meeting*house  in 
|i  court  near  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  introduced  ihe 
English  liturgy,  being  the  first  time  a  prayer-book  had  been 
publicly  presented  in  Scotland  since  the  Jenny  Geddes  riot  of 
July  1637.  Ghreenshields  was  to  be  dirtinguished  from  the  non« 
jurant  Scottish  Episcopalian  clergy,  for  he  had  taken  the  oath  of 
fibjuration  (disclaiming  the  'Pretender'),  and  he  prayed  fomudly 
for  the  queen ;  but  he  was  perhaps  felt  to  be,  on  this  account, 
pnly  the  more  dangerous  to  the  Established  Church.  It  was 
necessary  that  something  should  be  done  to  save  serious  peofde 
from  the  outrage  of  having  a  modified  idolatry  practised  so 
near  them.  The  first  effort  consisted  of  a  process  raised  by 
the  landlord  of  the  house  against  Mr  Greenshields,  in  the  Dean 

1  FoimUinhaU'i  DecinoM,  iL  618.  '  Edinbutffh  Sv.  CottrcmC,  April  7,  KU. 
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of  Gnild'B  courtj  on  account  of  his  haying  naed  part  of  the  itoi. 
honaej  which  he  took  for  a  dwelling,  as  a  chapel,  and  for  that 
purpose  broken  down  certain  partitions.  The  Bean  readily 
ordained  that  the  honse  shonld  be  restored  to  its  former 
condition.  Mr  Greenshields  having  easily  procured  accom- 
modation elsewhere,  it  became  necessary  to  try  some  other 
method  for  extinguishing  the  nuisance.  A  petition  to  the  pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh,  craving  their  interference,  was  got  up  and 
fldgned  by  two  or  three  hundred  persons  in  a  few  hours.  The 
presbytery,  in  obedience  to  their  call,  cited  Mr  Qreenshields  to 
appear  before  them.  lie  declined  their  jurisdiction,  and  they 
discha^ed  him  from  continuing  to  officiate,  under  high  pains 
and  penalties. 

Mr  Greenshields  having  persisted,  next  Sunday,  in  reading 
prayers  to  his  congregation,  the  magistrates,  on  the  requirement 
of  the  presbytery,  called  him  before  them,  and  formally  demanded 
that  he  should  discontinue  his  functions  in  their  city.  Daniel  sv. 
Defoe,  who  could  so  cleverly  expose  the  intolerance  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  the  dissenters,  viewed  an  Episcopalian  martyrdom 
with  different  feelings.  He  tells  us  that  Greenshields  conducted 
himself  with  'haughtiuess'  before  the  dvic  dignitaries — ^whathis 
own  people  -pf  course  regarded  as  a  heroic  courage.  He  told 
them  positively  that  he  would  not  obey  them ;  and  accordingly,  next 
Sunday,  he  read  the  service  as  usual  in  his  obscure  chape|.  Even 
now,  if  we  are  to  believe  Defoe,  the  magistrates  would  not  have 
committed  him,  if  he  had  been  modest  in  his  recusancy;  but,  to 
their  inconceivable  disgust,  this  insolent  upstart  actually  appeared 
next  day  at  the  Cross,  among  the  gentlemen  who  were  accustomed 
to  assemble  there  as  in  an  Exchange,  and  thus  seemed  to  brave 
their  authority!  For  its  vindication,  they  were,  says  Defoe, 
'brought  to  an  absolute  necessity  to  commit  him;'  and  they 
committed  him  accordingly  to  the  Tolbooth. 

Here  he  lay  till  the  beginning  of  November,  when,  thb  Court 
of  Session  sitting  down,  he  presented  a  petition,  setting  forth 
the  hardship  of  his  case,  seeing  that  there  was  no  law  forbid- 
ding any  one  to  read  the  English  liturgy,  and  he  had  fully 
qualified  to  the  civil  government  by  taking  the  necessary  oaths. 
It  was  answered  for  the  magistrates,  that  'there  needs  no  law 
condemning  the  English  service,  for  the  introducing  the  Presby^ 
terian  worship  explodes  it  as  inconsistent,'  and  the  statute  had 
only  promised  that  the  oath-taking  should  protect  minilters  who 
had  been  in   possession  of  charges.     'The  generality   of  the 
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1701.  Lords/  says  Fountainhall^  '  r^retted  tbe  man's  case ; '  ^  bat 
they  refused  to  set  him  at  liberty,  mdess  he  would  engage  to 
'  forbear  the  English  service/  Amongst  his  congregation  there 
was  a  considerable  number  of  English  people,  who  had  come  to 
Edinburgh  as  officers  of  Customs  and  Excise.  It  must  have 
bewildered  them  to  find  what  was  so  much  yenerated  in  their 
own  part  of  the  island,  a  subject  of  such  wrathful  hatred  and 
dread  in  thi& 

Greenshields,  continuing  a  prisoner  in  the  Tolbooth,  detennined, 
with  the  aid  of  friends,  to  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  against 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Such  appeals  had  become 
possible  only  two  years  ago  by  the  Union,  and  they  were  as  yet 
a  novelty  in  Scotland.  The  local  authorities  had  never  calculated 
on  such  a  step  being  taken,  and  they  were  not  a  little  annoyed  by 
it.  They  persisted,  nevertheless,  in  keeping  the  clergyman  in  hb 
loathsome  prison,  till,  after  a  full  year,  an  order  of  the  House  of 
Lords  came  for  his  release.  Meanwhile,  other  troubles  befell  tbe 
church,  for  a  Tory  ministry  came  into  power,  who,  like  the  queen 
herself,  did  not  relish  seeing  the  Episcopalian  clergy  and  litoigy 
treated  contumeliously  in  Scotland.  The  General  Assembly 
desired  to  have  a  fast  on  account  of  '  the  crying  sins  of  the  land, 
irreligion,  popery,  many  errors  and  delusions;'  and  they  chafed 
at  having  to  send  for  authority  to  Westminster,  where  it  was  very 
grudgingly  bestowed.  It  seemed  as  if  they  had  no  longer  a  barrier 
for  the  protection  of  that  pure  faith  which  it  was  the  happy  privi- 
lege of  Scotland,  solely  of  all  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to 
enjoy.  Their  enemies,  too,  well  saw  the  advantage  that  had  been 
gained  over  them,  and  eagerly  supported  Greenshields  in  his 
tedious  and  expensive  process,  which  ended  (March  1711) 
in  the  reversal  of  the  Session's  decision.  'It  is  a  tacit 
rescinding,'  says  Wodrow,  '  of  all  our  laws  for  the  securify  of 
our  worship,  and  that  unhappy  man  [an  Irish  curate  of  fifteen 
pounds  a  year,  invited  to  Edinburgh  on  a  promise  of  eighty]  has 
been  able  to  do  more  for  the  setting  up  of  the  English  service  in 
Sootiand  than  King  Charles  the  First  was  able  to  do.' 

Not.  9.  The  Lords  of  Session  decided  this  day  on  a  critical  question, 
involving  the  use  of  a  word  notedly  of  uncertain  meaning.  John 
Purdie  having  committed  an  act  of  immorality  on  which  a  parlia- 
mentary act  of  1661  imposed  a  penalty  of  a  hundred  pounds  in 

^  Jkcmwu,  iL  524. 
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the  case  of  '  a  gentleman/  the  justices  of  peace  fined  him  accord-  vt$. 
^gljj  considering  him  a  gentleman  within  the  oonstmetion  of 
the  act,  as  being  the   son  of  'a  heritor/  or  land-proprietor. 
*  When  charged  for  payment  by  Thomas  Sandilands,  collector  of 
these  fines,  he  suspended,  upon  this  ground  that  the  fine  was 
exorfaitant,  in  so  fiur  as  he  was  but  a  small  heritor,  and,  as  all 
heritors  are  not  gentlemen,  so  he  denied  that  he  had  the  least 
pretence  to  the  title  of  a  gentleman.    The  Lords  sustained  the 
reason  of  suspension  to  restrict  the  fine  to  ten  pounds  Soots, 
because  the  mupender  had  not  the  face  er  air  qf  a  gentleman : 
albeit  it  was  alleged  by  the  charger  [Sandilands]  that  the  sus- 
pender's profligateness  and  debauchery,  the  place  of  the  country 
where  he  hves,  and  the  company  haunted  by  him,  had  influenced 
his  mien.'^ 

An  anonymous  gentleman  of  Scotland,  writing  to  the  Earl  of 
Seafield,  on  the  improvement  of  tiie  salmon-fishing  in  Scotland, 
informs  us  how  the  fish  were  then,  as  now,  massacred  in  their 
pregnant  state,  by  country  people.  '  I  have  known/  he  says, '  a 
fellow  not  worth  a  groat  kill  with  a  spear  in  one  night's  time  a 
hundred  black  fish  or  kipper,  for  the  most  part  full  of  rawns 
unspawned.'  He  adds :  *  Even  a  great  many  gentlemen,  inhabitants 
by  the  riyers,  are  guilty  of  the  same  crimes,'  Uttle  reflecting  on 
'  the  prodigious  treasure  thus  miserably  dilapidated.' 

Notwithstanding  these  butcheries,  he  tells  us  that  no  mean 
profit  was  then  derived  firom  the  salmon-fishing  in  ScotUnd;  he 
had  known  firom  two  to  three  thousand  barrels,  worth  about  six 
pounds  sterling  each,  exported  in  a  single  year.  '  Nay,  I  know 
Sir  James  Calder  of  Muirton  alone  sold  to  one  English  merchant 
a  thousand  barrek  in  one  year's  fishing.'  He  consequently  deems 
himself  justified  in  estimating  the  possible  product  of  the  salmon- 
fishing,  if  rightly  protected  and  cultivated,  at  forty  thousand 
barrels^  yielding  £240,000  sterling,  per  annum.* 

in«. 


At  Inchinnan,  in  Renfrewshire,  there  fell  out  a  '  pretty 
acddeni'  One  Bobert  Hall,  an  elder,  and  reputed  as  an  estimable 
man,  fidling  into  debt  with  his  landlord,  the  Laird  of  Blackston, 
was  deprived  of  all  he  had,  and  left  the  place.  Two  months 
before  this  date^  he  returned  secretly,  and  being  unable  to  live 


■  Forb«*i  Jowrtud  of  tk§  SmUm^  1714,  p.  352. 
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1710.  contentedly  without  goinp  to  church,  he  diflgmaed  himadf  for 
that  purpoBe  in  women's  clothes.  It  was  his  custom  to  go  to 
Eastwood  churchj  but  curiosity  one  day  led  him  to  his  own  oU 
pariah-church  of  Inchinnan*  As  he  crossed  a  fenry,  he  was 
suspected  by  the  boatman  and  a  beadle  of  being  a  man  in  womai's 
dothes,  and  traced  on  to  the  church.  The  minister,  apprised  of 
the  suspicion,  desiied  them  not  to  meddle  with  him;  but  od  a 
justice  of  peace  coming  up,  he  was  brought  forward  for  examios- 
tion.  He  roidily  owned  the  &ct,  and  desired  to  be  taken  to  the 
minister,  who,  he  said,  would  know  him.  The  minister  piotected 
him  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  that  he  might  escape  the  rode- 
nessof  the  mob;  and  on  the  ensuing  day, he  was  taken  toBenfrew,« 
and  liberated,  at  the  intercession  of  his  wife's  fiUher/ 

Mat.  The  General  Assembly  passed  an  act,  declaring  the  marriage 
of  Eobert  Hunter,  in  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  of  Biggar,  wi& 
one  John  [Joan]  Dickson  to  be  incestuous,  the  woman  hariog 
formerly  been  the  mother  of  a  child,  the  father  of  which  was 
grand-unde  to  her  present  husband.  The  act  discharged  tiie 
parties  from  remaining  united  under  pain  pf  highest  censure. 

The  church  kept  up  long  after  this  period  a  strict  disdplise 
regarding  unions  which  involyed  real  or  apparent  rdatioiiship. 
In  May  1730,  we  find  John  Baxter;  eider  in  Tealing  paiidi, 
appealing  against  a  finding  of  the  synod,  that  his  marriage  with 
his  deceased  wife's  brother's  daught^s  daughter,  wras  incestuous. 
Two  years  later,  the  General  Assembly  had  under  its  att^tion 
a  case,  which,  while  capable  of  being  stated  in  words,  is  calcdated 
to  rack  the  very  brain  of  whoever  would  try  to  realise  it  in  bis 
conceptions^  A  Carrick  man,  named  John  M'Taggart,  had  un- 
luckily united  himself  to  a  woman  named  Janet  Kennedy,  whose 
former  husband,  Anthony  M'Harg,  ^was  a  brother  to  John 
M'TaggiMi^'B  grandmother,  which  grandmother  was  said  to  be 
natural  daughter  of  the  said  Anthony  M'Harg's  fiither!'  Tbe 
presbytery  of  Ayr  took  up  the  case,  and  M^aggart  was  defended 
by  a  solicitor,  in  a  paper  full  of  derision  and  mockery  at  the  law 
hdd  to  have  been  offended; '  a  new  instance,*  says  Wodrow, '  of  the 
unbounded  liberty  that  lawyers  take.'*  The  presbytary  hariug 
condemned  the  marriage  as  incestuous,  MfTaggart  appealed  in 
wonted  form  to  the  synod,  which  affirmed  the  former  decision, 
and  ordered  a  retractation  of  the  offensive  paper  on  pain  of 

1  Wodrow*!  AmUda,  I  287.  *  ntt<L,  !t.  288. 
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ezoommimicaiion.  The  case  then  came  before  the  General  mou 
AflflemUy,  who  left  it  to  be  dealt  with  by  its  commiBsion.  It 
hung  here  for  six  years,  daring  which  it  may  be  presumed  that 
MTa^art  and  his  wife  were  either  separated  or  only  lived  together 
under  the  load  of  presbyterial  censure;  and  at  length,  in  March 
1788,  it  was  sent  back,  along  with  the  still  older  case  of  Baxter, 
by  the  commission  to  the  Assembly  itself/  How  it  was  ultimately 
disposed  of,  I  have  not  learned. 

What  would  these  church  authorities  have  thought  of  a 
recent  act  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  which  permits  marriages 
ivith  any  of  the  relations  of  a  deceased  partner^  and  forbids  the 
union  of  cousins  I 

'  Some  ill-disposed  persons,  said  to  be  of  the  suppressed  parish  ^^n. 
of  Barnweil  [Ayrshire],  set  fire  to  the  new  churdi  of  Stair  in 
the  night-time;  but  it  was  quickly  smotiiered.  The  occasion  was 
thought  to  be  the  bringing  the  bell  firom  Barnweil  to  Stair.  I 
have  scarce  heard  of  such  ane  instance  of  fire  being  wilfully  set  to 
a  church.' — Wodrow}  The  parish  of  Barnweil  having  been  sup- 
pressed, and  half  the  temporalities  assigned  to  the  new  parish  of 
Stair,  the  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  eauisperated  bqrond  all 
bounds,  and  hence  this  ofience. 

David  Bruce,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  accompanied  by  five  companions  auo.  is. 
of  about  the  same  age,  all  of  the  dty  of  St  Andrews,  went  out  in 
a  boat  to  amuse  themselves,  but,  losing  one  of  their  oars,  and 
being  carried  out  to  sea,  they  were  unable  to  return.  It  was  late 
in  the  evening  before  their  friends  missed  them.  A  boat  was  sent 
in  the  morning  in  quest  of  them,  but  in  vain  Meanwhile,  the 
boys  were  tossed  up  and  down  along  the  waters,  without  being 
able  to  make  any  shore,  although  they  were  daily  in  sight  of  land. 
At  length,  after  they  had  been  six  days  at  sea  without  food  or 
drink,  an  easterly  wind  brought  them  ashore  at  a  place  called 
Hemheuch,  four  miles  south  of  Aberdeen,  and  fif^  north  of 
St  Andrews.  They  were  all  of  them  in  an  exhausted  condition, 
and  two  of  them  near  death.  By  the  direction  of  an  honest 
ixmntryman,  John  Shepherd,  two  of  the  boys  were  able  to  dimb 
up  the  steep  cliff  beneath  which  their  skiff  had  touched  shore. 
Shepherd  received  them  into  his  house,  and  lost  no  time  in 

sending  for  help  to  Aberdeen.     Presently,  the  Dean  of  Guild, 

• 

'  CaUdoHian  Mtreurpj  paaam.  '  Anakekit  i.  2SS. 
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im.  Dr  Oregoiy  a  physiciaiij  and  Mr  Oofdon  a  sui^eon,  were  on  tbe 
spoil  exerting  themselTes  by  all  jadidoas  means  to  presme  the 
lives  of  the  six  boys,  fiye  of  whom  entirely  reoorered. 

Robert  Brpce^  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  fiUlier  of  Darid  Bmoe, 
'in  thankful  commemoration  of  the  preservation  of  his  son/  had 
a  copperplate  engraved  by  Yirtae,  with  a  fall-length  portrait  of 
the  lad,  and  a  view  of  the  six  boys  coming  ashore  in  the  host 
David  Bmoe  was  for  many  years  head  cashier  of  Dnmimoiid'8 
bank  at  Charing  Cross,  and  tived  till  1771/ 

sv*  '  One  Bobert  Fleming,  a  veiy  poor  man,  who  taught  an  EngUsh 
schbd  at  Hamilton,  was  taken  up  for  cheating  some  poor  people 
with  twenty-shilling  notes,  all  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  and  a 
dark  impression  made  like  the  seal  of  the  Bank  [of  Scotlsnd]. 
He  was  prosecuted  for  the  forgery ;  and,  on  his  own  confesBion, 
found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death;  but  having  been  reprieved 
by  her  migesty  several  times,  and  at  last  during  pleasuie,  he, 
after  her  migesty's  death,  obtained  a  remission.'  * 

This  poor  man,  in  his  confession  before  the  Lords  who  ezandned 
him,  said  he  had  forged  fifty,  but  only  passed  four  notes,  the 
first  being  given  for  a  shawl  to  his  wife.  '  He  declared  fliat  he 
intended  to  have  coined  crown-pieces;  and  the  stamp  he  had 
taken  in  day,  which  he  shewed;  but,  which  is  most  remarkaUe 
of  all,  [he3  coniiessed  that  he  made  use  of  one  of  the  Baalms, 
that  he  might  counterfeit  the  print  of  the  notes  the  b^ter  hj 
practice,  in  writing  over  those  letters  that  were  in  the  Ftalm, 
and  which  he  had  occasion  to  write  in  the  bank-notes.  Mj 
Lord  Forglen  had  forgot  what  Psalm  it  was;  but  the  man  said 
the  first  words  of  the  Fftalm  which  appeared  to  him  was  to  this 
purpose:  ''The  eyes  of  the  Lord  behold  the  children  ot  men;" 
which  was  truly  remarkable.' ' 

KoT.aoi  Died  at  Paisley  Abbey,  of  small-pox,  the  Countess  of  Duo* 
donald,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and  not  less  remarkaUe  for 
her  amiable  and  virtuous  character.  She  left  three  in&nt 
daughters,  all  of  whom  grew  in  time  to  be  noted  '  beauties/  and 
of  whom  one  became  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  and  the  other  two 
the  Countesses  of  Stratiimore  and  Oalloway.  The  death  of  the 
lovely  young  Lady  Dundonald  of  a  disease  so  loathsome  and 

'  ScoU  Magaxme,  1771.  '  Bi$L  Aec  BatJc  tf  SooOamdt  ^  10. 

'  Letter  of  CampUU  of  BnrnlMuik,    ArffyU  Paperif  p.  1S7. 
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distreflsmgi  was  deeply  deplored  by  a  circle  of  noUe  kindred,  in^ 
and  lamented  by  the  public  in  general,  notwithstanding  the 
drawback  of  her  ladyship  being  an  adherent  of  the  Episcopal 
communion.  Wodrow,  who  condemns  the  lady  as  '  highly  pre- 
latical  in  her  principles/  but  admits  she  was  'very  devote  and 
charitable/  tells  us  how,  at  the  su^estion  of  Dr  Pitcaim,  Bishop 
Rose  waited  on  the  dying  lady,  while  the  parish  minister  came  to 
the  house,  but  was  never  admitted  to  her  chamber.  Wodrow  also 
states,  that  for  several  Sundays  after  her  death,  the  earl  had 
sermon  preached  in  his  house  every  Sunday  by  Mr  Follarton,  an 
Hpiscopalian,  'or  some  others  of  that  gang;'  and  on  CShristmas 
I)ay  there  was  an  administration  of  the  communion, '  for  anything 
I  can  hear,  distributed  after  the  English  way.'  'This/  adds 
Wodrow,  'is  the  first  instance  of  the  communion  at  Tule  so 
openly  celebrate  in  this  country'  since  the  Bevolution.^ 

The  last  time  we  had  the  Post-office  under  our  attention  (1695), 
it  was  scarcely  able  to  pay  its  own  expenses.  Not  long  after  that 
time,  in  accordance  with  the  improved  resources  of  the  country, 
it  had  begun  to  be  a  source  of  revenue,  though  to  a  very  smidl 
amount.  It  was  conducted  for  three  years  before  the  Union  by 
George  Main,  jeweller  in  Edinburgh,  with  an  average  yearly 
vetum  to  the  Exchequer  of  JE1194,  Ss.  lOd,  subject  to  a  deduction 
for  government  expresses  and  the  expense  (£60)  of  the  packet- 
boat  at  Portpatrick.  Immediately  after  that  time,  the  business  of 
the  central  office  in  Edinburgh  was  conducted  in  a  p]ace  no  better 
than  a  common  shop,  by  seven  officiak,  the  manager  Gteorge 
Main  having  £200  a  year,  while  his  accountant,  derk,  and 
cleric's  assistant  had  respectively  £66,  £60,  and  £26,  and  three 
runners  or  letter-carriers  had  each  6«.  per  week. 

An  act  of  the  British  parliament*  now  placed  the  Scottish.  Post- 
office  under  that  of  England,  but  with  '  a  chief  letter-office'  to  be 
kept  up  in  Edinburgh.  The  charge  for  a  letter  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  was  established  at  sixpence,  and  that  for  other  letters 
at  twopence  for  distances  within  fifty  English  miles,  greater 
distances  being  in  proportion.  For  the  five  years  following  the 
Union,  there  was  an  annual  average  gain  of  £6000— a  striking 
improvement  upon  1698,  when  Sir  Robert  Sinclair  found  he  could 
not  make  it  pay  expenses,  even  with  the  benefit  of  a  pension  of 
£300  a  year. 

I  AnaUeia,  I  >09,  81S.  *  9  Asm,  a  10. 
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teT  ^®  ligbt^thoughted  part  of  the  public  was  at  this  time  icpM 
by  the  appearance  of  a  duster  of  small  brochnrBB  pannted  in 
blonred  type  on  dingj  paper,  being  the  production  of  Wfllum 
Mitchell,  tin-pUte  woiker  in  the  Bow-h^  of  Edinburgli,  bat 
who  was  [deased  on  his  title-pages  to  style  himself  the  JhiUarm 
Doctor.  Mitchell  had,  for  twelve  years,  been  employed  by  tk 
magistrates  of  the  city  as  manager  of  the  lighting  of  the  Btreeti» 
at  the  moderate  salary  of  five  pounds.  He  represented  that  bn 
predecessor  in  the  offioe  had  ten  pounds;  but  'I  took  but  five,  for 
the  town  was  in  debt/  The  magistrates,  doubtless  for  leasooi 
satisfactory  to  themselves,  and  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  dime, 
had  deprived  him  of  his  post.  '  Them  that  does  them  a  good  ton/ 
says  he, '  thQ  forget;  but  they  do  not  foiget  them  that  does  them 
an  ill  turn;  as^  for  example,  they  keep  on  a  captain  [of  the  town- 
guard,  probably]  for  love  of  Queensberry,  for  making  the  Unioi 
— I  believe  he  never  did  them  a  good  turn,  but  much  evil  to  me, 
[as]  he  would  not  let  me  break  up  ray  shop-door  the  time  of  tk 
fire,  before  my  goods  was  burnt.'  The  poor  man  here  alliidai  to 
a  calamity  which  perhaps  had  some  share  in  driving  his  exdtabk 
brain  out  of  bounds.  Being  now  in  comparative  indigence,  and 
full  of  rdigious  enthusiasm,  he  took  up  at  his  own  hands  as 
office  of  which  he  boasted  that  no  magistrate  could  deprive  him, 
no  less  than  that  of  giving  ' light'  to  the  ministers  of  the  Chmch 
of  Scotland,  who,  he  argued,  needed  this  service  at  bis  handa- 
'otherwise  God  would  not  have  raised  me  up  to  write  to  them' 
The  ministers,  he  candidly  informs  us,  did  not  relish  his  takiag 
such  a  duty  upon  him,  since  he  had  never  received  any  proper  call 
to  become  a  preacher:  some  of  them  called  him  a  fool,  and  the 
principal  of  a  ooU^e  at  St  Andrews  went  the  length  of  tdling 
him  to  bum  his  hooka  But  he  acted  under  an  inward  call  which 
would  not  listen  to  any  such  objectiona  He  thought  the  ^irit  of 
Ood  'as  firee  to  David  and  Amos  the  herds,  and  to  James,  Joho, 
and  Simon  the  fishers,  and  Matthew  and  Levi  the  customefa,  as 
to  any  that  will  bide  seven  years  at  college.'  And,  if  to  shqiheidi 
and  fishermen,  why  not  to  a  tin-plate  worker  or  tinkler  ?  '  Out 
of  the  motttha  of  babes/  ftc 

The  TUkkt^s  ret/omai/,  which  was  the  great  work  of  HitcheII|ins 
heralded  by  an  Introductioo,  dedicating  his  labours  to  Queen  Anne. 
He  claimed  her  migesty's  protection  in  his  efforts  to  illuminate 
the  clergy,  and  hinted  that  a  little  money  to  help  in  printing  hit 
books  would  also  be  useful.  He  would  willingly  go  to  convene 
with  her  mijesty;  but  he  was  without  the  means  of  traYellinfr 
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and  his  Moving  wife  and  some  small  children*  hindered  him.  nii. 
This  brings  him  to  remark  that,  while  he  lived  upon  faith,  'my 
urife  lives  mnch  upon  sense,*  as  the  wives  of  men  of  genius  are 
Teiy  apt  to  do.  After  all, '  although  I  should  oome,  I  am  nothing 
hut  a  little  black  man,  dull-like,  with  two  scores  upon  my  brow 
and  a  mole  on  my  right  cheek ; '  which  marks  '  I  give  to  your 
majesly,  in  case  any  person  come  up  in  a  counterfeit  manner;* 
nevertheless,  'if  I  had  clothes,  I  would  look  as  big  as  some 
gendemen.'^ 

In  this  pamphlet,  Mitchell  abuses  the  ministers  roundly  for 
n^lect  of  their  flocks,  telling  that  for  six  years  the  pastor  of  his 
parish  had  never  once  inquired  for  him.  Thqr  would  go  and  play 
at  bowls,  alleging  it  was  for  their  health,  and  allow  suffering  souls 
to  perish.  It  was  as  if  he  were  employed  by  a  gentleman  to  make 
lanterns — ^took  the  money — ^but  never  made  the  articles  required, 
for  want  of  which  the  gentleman's  servants  were  hindered  in  their 
work,  and  perished  in  pita  '  Now  whether  think  y^  an  immortal 
soul  or  my  lanterns  of  most  value?  I  will  sell  a  good  lantern  at 
ten  shillings  [Soots],  though  it  be  made  of  brass;  but  the  whole 
world  cannot  balance  one  soul.* 

The  Tinkler's  Testament  he  dedicated  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  of  Scotland,  telling  them  '  not  to  be  ofiended,  although 
I  be  set  over  you  by  providence,*  nor  'think  that  I  shall  be  like 
the  bishops  that  were  before  me — ^necessity  gives  me  a  right  to  be 
your  overseer— necessity  that  hath  neither  law  nor  manners.'  'I 
know  you  will  not  hear  of  a  bishop  over  you,  and  therefore  I 
shall  be  over  you,  as  a  coachman  to  drive  you  to  your  duty.'  He 
saw  their  deficiencies  in  what  had  happened  in  his  own  case.  In 
his  evil  days,  they  never  told  him  sufficiently  of  his  9ins.  He 
might  almost  have  supposed  he  was  on  the  way  to  heaven  for  any- 
thing they  said  to  him.  It  was  affliction,  not  their  ministrations, 
which  had  loosed  him  from  the  bonds  of  sin.  llieir  own  preachings 
were  cold  and  worthlessi,  and  so  were  those  of  the  young  licentiates 
whom  they  so  often  engaged  to  hold  forth  in  their  stead.  Here 
he  applied  another  professional  parable  'You  employ  me  to 
make  a  tobacco-box.    I  spoil  it  in  the  making.    Whether  is  you 

'  *  TIm  TinUariio  Doctor,  in  one  of  his  tingiilir  pamplilflti  addrentd  to  tho  Fnnoh  kiog^ 
and  wwwnwidng!  **  Old  Ltwin^  ma/  it  ploiao  your  nu^tttj,**  aaku^  '*  I  wonld  &iii  kon, 
LswMi  if  over  700  heiid  of  mo,  for  many  times  I  bare  beurd  of  700,  and  more  in  the  pulpits 
than  anywhere  ebe ;  and  if  yon  were  as  oft  at  yonr  own  kirks  in  Fhmee  as  yon  are  in  oar 
pnlpita  in  Soothmd,  yon*d  be  rery  sib  [skin]  to  the  kirk — so  nearest  the  kiric,  nearest  the 
doTiL'"— lCsidnMnt*s  ColkcHam  ofPagtmlt,  p.  74. 
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mu  or  I  obliged  to  pay  the  loss?  I  think  ye  are  not  obliged  to  pty 
it.  Neither  am  I  obliged  to  take  these  sermons  off  your  hani* 
'  Perhaps,'  he  adds,  'you  tmst  in  your  eldera'  But  '  I  may  keep 
strange  women  in  my  house  for  them;  I  may  stay  oat  tiU  tvdie 
o'clock  at  night  and  be  drunk  for  them :  a  cart-horse,  whoi  he 
comes  up  the  Bow,  may  teach  them  their  duty,  for  it  will  do  iti 
duty  to  the  outmost  of  its  power;  and  befive  it  will  disobej, 
it  will  foil  to  the  ground.'  In  short,  the  Tinkler  had  beoi 
used  by  these  clergy  with  a  lenity  which  he  felt  to  be  utteriy 
inexcusable* 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Tinkler  was  one  of  those  cemon 
whom  no  kind  of  conduct  in  persons  of  authority  will  pleaa^  for 
we  find  him  in  this  brochure  equally  furious  at  the  ministers  for 
not  preaching  evangelical  discourses,  and  for  being  so  alack  in 
telling  their  flocks  of  the  weighty  matters  of  the  law.  He 
threatens  to  tell  very  sad  things  of  them  at  the  great  day,  and 
yet  be  protests  that  it  is  not  from  hatred  to  them.  If  sudi  were 
his  fedings,  he  would  not  be  at  the  pains  to  reprove  them ;  itiU 
less  would  he  have  ever  given  Dean  of  Guild  Neilson  a  speaking- 
trumpet  for  a  seat  in  the  kirk,  not  worth  twenty  shillings  sterling, 
seeing  it  is  but  a  back-seat,  where  he  may  fall  asleep,  and  the 
minister  never  once  call  on  him  to  sit  up.  '  This,'  however,  'ii 
only  a  word  by  the  by.' 

One  great  charge  which  the  Tinkler  has  to  make  against  tlie 
clergy  is,  that  they  are  afraid  to  preach  freely  to  the  oonsdences 
of  men,  for  fear  of  angering  the  great.  '  If  ye  be  feared  to  anger 
them,  Gh)d  will  not  be  feared  to  anger  you*  "Cry  aloud  and 
spare  not;  tell  the  poor  their  transgressions,  and  the  great  folk 
their  sins.'"  Then  he  proposes  to  relate  something  of  the 
justice  he  had  himself  experienced.  'The  Laird  of  Cramond 
hath  laid  down  a  great  cairn  of  stones  before  my  shop-door,  which 
takes  away  my  light  They  have  lain  near  these  two  yean 
(because  he  is  rich).  If  I  lay  down  but  two  carts-full^  I  bdiere 
ihej  would  not  lie  twenty-four  hours.  I  pursued  a  man  at  court; 
I  could  both  have  sworn  and  proved  tiiat  he  was  owing  me;  yet, 
because  he  had  a  blue  doak  and  a  campaign  wig,  the  judge  would 
not  take  his  oath,  and  would  not  take  my  word.  I  had  a  mind 
to  buy  a  blue  doak,  that  I  might  get  justice;  but  I  was  diaap- 
pointed  by  the  dreadful  fire.  I  bought  some  wool  from  a  man. 
He  would  not  give  it  out  of  his  house  till  I  gave  my  bilL  The 
goods  was  not  weighed,  and  I  feared  they  came  not  to  so  much 
money;  yet  the  man  persuaded  me  if  it  was  not  so>,  he  would 
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restore  me  the  money  back.  I  believed  his  word,  because  I  am  itil 
a  simple  man.  So  I  pmrsned  the  man,  thinking  to  get  my  money. 
The  judge  told  me  I  would  get  no  money,  although  there  were 
a  hundred  pounds  of  it;  so  I  went  home  with  less  money  than 
I  came  out.  .  .  .  .  Te  will  say,  what  is  the  reason  there  is 
flo  little  justice ;  I  shal^  tell  you  my  opinion  of  it  I  have  a  vote 
for  chnoHmg  our  deacon.  A  man  comes  to  me  and  offers  me  a 
pint  to  vote  for  such  a  man.  I  take  it  because  he  never  did  me 
no  ill,  and  because  I  am  a  fool-body.  I  vote  for  the  man.  So 
fbol*tradesmen  make  fool-deacons,  and  fool-deacons  make  fool- 
magistrates,  and  fbd-magistrates  make  fool-ministers.  That  is 
the  reason  there  is  so  little  justice  in  the  city.'  The  craiy 
whitesmith  has  here  touched  a  point  of  failure  in  democratic 
institutions  which  wiser  men  have  overlooked. 

This  singular  genius  afterwards  published  a  brochure,  entitled 
7%e  Cheat  Tinklarian  Doctor  MiteheU  kis  Fearful  Book,  to  the 
Condemnation  of  all  Swearers,  at  the  end  of  %  which  he  announced 
another  'concerning  convictions;'  'the  like  of  it  ye  have  not 
beard  since  Cromwell's  daya'  But  probably  the  reader  has  now 
heard  enough  of  the  effbsions  of  the  wUte-ironsmith  of  the 
Bowhead.^ 

*  In  the  tttalogoe  of  a  mt  uj  VLmut  Pntuwc  and  Stanpaon,  Leioerter  Square,  Londoa, 
JtuM  1860,  the  foUoaring  gnmp  of  aitiolea  oocora : 

•  1S7  XitaheU  (Will.),  the  '•  TInktariaa  Doetor  »  of  Edlatergh,  Tnete  by,  tIi.  : 

*Inmard  amd  OtOward  U§ht  to  U  Sold.    A  womder^  Serwton  ffotktd  hjf  ik»  TMsUuimm 
Doetor  Wittkm  iiUektU^  <w  ihs  tixi^/lnt  fmr  pfhiatift^  mmctmmg  fir§d§ahHaHom.    1711. 
'Stcomd  Dotf^t  Jommt^  itfiho  TkMariam  Doetor,    17SS. 

'  Bkort  Bitlorp,  to  the  OamimeHdatioH  of  the  Boyal  Arehm%  wiih  a  Deeeription  of  K«  of  the 
Dtiket  im  SeotUmd,  eepedaOf  Argiie,  wHUen  Ay  the  JkMtarim  Doetor,  with  a  rMnarkahle 
CoUoqay  in  Vene  at  the  end,  entitled  One  MmCe  Meat  ie  amother  Man'e  Poieom,    17S4. 

•  Toiee  {The)  of  the  TbMmlan  Doetor**  taet  Drumpet,  eomndiMg  Jbr  the  Dow^fiUI  ofBokplom, 

mad  Mff  imH  Arreee  that  at  her,  fte.    1737. 

•  Propheoff  of  OH  Old  Prophet,  eomeembtg  JRnge,  and  Jttdpee,  and  Snlere,  and  of  the  Mapit- 

tratee  tifMdMmph,and  aleo  of  the  DownfaU  ^  Mhpton,  whieh  ie  hoovaU,  who  it  Kinp  ^f 
the  Bottmnteee  PU^    Dedieated  to  aU  the  Membere  itf  ParHament  (Xnt). 

•  BeoelaHm  tf  the  Volee  itf  the  I^h  AmgePe  Trvmpet,  fte.    Sdinhargh,  17S7. 

'  TkMariaa  Doetor^e  Dream,  eoneeminp  thoee  Loemte  who  hath  ooato  oat  t^  the  Bmoke  of  the 
Pit^  and  hath  Power  to  hurt  alt  ITatione,  fte.  The  anthor  refen  to  the  Earl  of  Ujndford, 
and  wlahM  he  had  the  knowledge  of  the  hanfnian  of  Perth!    Edinb.  17S9. 

•Tinklarian  {The)  Doetor't  Pear  OoieeMame,  all  pnhUthed  Mperately.  [Bdlnhnrgh]  17M, 
17S7, 1718.' 

The  anctioneers  add :  '  A  nngnlar  and  remarkably  ran  ooUection  of  eleren  tracta.  [The 
anthor]  appears  to  haro  been  a  bookaeller  or  petty  chapman  in  a  imall  way.  The  moet 
Olitanfto  (and  aometimea  obaoene)  langnage,  applied  to  the  aiistooney,  ia  naed  in  theee 
worka^  and  the  moat  aeren  animoaity  b  diipkyed  towaida  the  GathoUoa  On  the  adfectlae- 
menta  at  the  end),  becanae  they  woidd  not  looept,  or  pnichaie  fbr  a  ptiiny«  the  Ligki,  itio. 
The  w«ka  of  thia  anthor  are  nnmentioned  by  all  Bibliographen,  and  we  can  traoe  only  a 
dn^  piece  in  the  BritiahMnaeam  under  the  heading  of  the  7VRHBrianl>0ef0r,hntnoneof  the 
abofe^  nrither  do  any  ooeor  in  leTcral  other  public  Iftnrfta  where  reference  haa  been  made.' 
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mi.       Notwithstanding  the  seTerity  of  the  laws  against  CatlibCe 
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priests,  and  particularly  that  of  1701,  which  a  prodamation  two 
yean  back  put  into  fresh  Tigonr,  there  was  at  least  one  nuniiter 
of  the  hated  fidth  of  Borne  shdtered  in  Edinburgh.  It  vonld  be 
canons  to  learn  under  what  disguise  he  contrived  to  live  in  adtj 
where  all,  except  a  handM  of  pecqile,  were  disposed  to  tear  him 
in  pieces.  From  its  being  mentioned  that  his  psnphemalia  for 
worship  belonged  to  Lady  Seaforth,  it  may  be  surmised  that  he 
lived  under  her  protectioa  Thomas  Mackie^  being  now  at  last 
apprehended  by  the  magistrates,  and  ordained  to  remove  imme- 
diately out  of  Britain,  was  so  bold  as  to  call  for  a  saqnukn 
of  their  act  in  the  Court  of  Session,  setting  forth  that  he  had 
lived  for  many  years  inoffisnsivdy  in  Edinburgh^^the  vertmenti, 
altar,  crucifixeai,  &&,  found  in  his  house  bdonged  to  the  Gounloi 
of  Seaforth — ^he  had  not  been  taken  in  the  act  of  saying  masa,  and 
it  had  not  been  proved  that  he  was  a  priest — finally,  and  above  all, 
the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  were  going  beyond  their  powen  ia 
banishing  any  one  forth  of  the  island.  The  magistrates  haTiog 
answered  these  objections^  the  Lords  'ordained  him  to  enact 
himself  to  remove  betwixt  and  a  day  out  of  the  kingdom;  and 
in  case  of  refusal,  to  be  imprisoned  till  a  ship  was  ready  to 
transport  him.'  ^ 

Jam!  H.  Immemorial  custom  gave  a  right  to  the  steward-depute  of  the 
stewftrtry  of  Kirkcudbright  to  get  a  mart  cow  out  of  eveiy  parish 
in  his  jurisdiction,  being  twenty-nine  in  number.  He  was  not 
required  to  observe  any  particular  form  or  ceremony  in  raiaiog 
this  mail,  beyond  sending  an  oflScer  to  the  parish  to  pitch  1900 
'  and  seise  the  cow,  and  offer  the  owner  five  shillinga  Soots,  called 
the  Queen's  Money,  which  entitled  him  to  rdief  from  his  Mow- 
parishioners,  according  to  the  value  of  their  respective  eatatea 
In  October  1711,  William  Lindsay  of  Mains,  steward-depate 
under  the  Marquis  of  Annandale,  principal  steward,  sent  his 
o£Bcer,  William  Hialop,  to  take  a  cow  from  the  parish  of  South* 
wick,  and  the  man  pitched  upon  a  beast  belonging  to  John  CoateiQ 
of  Olensoanei  John,  however,  *  did  violently  oppose  the  ofiScer  in 
the  execution  of  his  office  to  uplift  the  cow ;  and  making  a  convo- 
cation of  his  tenants  and  others,  his  complices,  by  foioe  of  arma 
resisted  the  officer,  whom  he  beat  and  bruised  with  many  strokes, 
and  rescued  his  cow.' 

1  Fbnntai&liidl'k  JkeinoM,  U.  667. 
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For  UiiB  ottsaoe,  Coeteiii  and  his  aaaodates  were  now  brought  nii 
before  the  Conrt  of  JnsticiaTy.    They  pleaded  several  objectiona 
to  the  coatom,  aa  a  defence  of  their  conduct ;  but  all  these  were 
oyerruled  by  the  Lorda,  and  their  offence  waa  declared  to  be  liable 
to  an  arbitiary  puniahment^ 


'About  the  beginning  of  thia    months  Whiaton'a 
CkriiHanily  came  down  to  Edinburgh^  and  waa  aeiaed  in  the 
bookaellera'  ahopa  by  the  magiatratea.' ' 

'The  end  of  thia  laat  and  the  beginning  of  thia  mouthy  we  kab. 
have  aome  accounta  of  i^  sickneaa  in  Fife^  firom  aome  of  the  crew 
of  a  diip  that  came  out  before  their  quarantine  waa  performed ; 
but  it  aeema  the  Lord  hath  hitherto  prevented  it     It  'a,  indeed, 
a  wonder  we  are  not  viaited  with  aome  heavy  rod." 

The  art  of  printing  had  fallen  aadly  off  in  Scotland  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  aeventeenth  century.  JameaWataon^  pointa 
out  truly  that  Baaaandyne'a  folio  Bible  of  1576,  Arbuthnof  a  firat 
edition  of  Buchanan'a  IBiiory  in  1582,  Andro  Hart'a  Bible  of 
1610,  and  the  Muie»^  Welcome  to  King  James  in  1618,  were  well 
printed  hooka;  the  laat  of  theae  Biblea  so  much  ao,  that  'many 
after-impreaaions  of  the  Bible  in  folio,  had,  aa  the  greateat  com- 
mendation that  could  be  made  of  them,  at  the  foot  of  their  title- 
pagea,  that  they  were  "  conform  to  the  edition  printed  by  Andro 
Hart.''  *  Wataon  adda :  '  The  folio  Common  Prayer-book,  printed 
before  the  Troublea  by  Robert  Young,  then  printer  for  thia 
kingdom  to  the  Boyal  Martyr,  ia  a  prqpaant  inatance  of  thia. 
I  have  with  great  pleaaure  viewed  and  compared  that  book  with 
the  English  one  in  the  aame  volume,  printed  about  the  same  time 
by  the  king'a  printer  in  England;  and  Mr  Young'a  book  ao  far 
exceeded  the  other,  that  there  could  be  no  compariaon  made 
between  them.  You'll  aee  by  that  printed  here,  the  maater 
fnmiahed  with  a  very  large  fount,  four  aheeta  being  inaet  together; 
a  vast  variety  of  curioualy  cut  head-pieCea,  finia'a,  blooming  lettera, 
fao-totnma,  flowera,  &c.  You'll  aee  the  oompoaitor'a  part  done 
with  the  greateat  regularity  and  niceneaa  in  the  Kalendar,  and 
throughout  the  reat  of  the  book;  the  preaaman'a  part  done  to 
a  wonder  in  the  red  and  black,  and  the  whole  printed  in  ao 

'  Grim.  Proo.  MS.  Ant.  Soe. 

*  Wodrow't  AnBhcHa.  •  Ibid. 

*  ifiitory  nfikMAHoJ  FrinHmg,  Edlabaii^,  1718. 
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ml  beautifiil  and  equal  a  coloar,  that  tbere  is  not  any  appemnoe 
of  variation.  Bat  this  good  and  gpreat  master  was  mined  by  the 
Covenanters  for  doing  thii  pieoe  of  work,  and  forced  to  fly  the 
kingdom/ 

After  the  Restoration,  one  Archibald  Hislop,  a  bookseller,  with 
William  Carron  as  his  workman,  produced  a  neat  edition  of 
Thomas  k  Kempis  and  some  other  small  bookai  Some  DntdimeD, 
who  had  been  brought  over  to  assist  Hislop's  snccessor,  Job 
Cairns,  also  printed  a  few  respectable  volumes,  induding  the  idi 
of  parliament,  and  Sir  Robert  Sibbald's  Prodromut;  but  all 
tendency  to  attain  or  maintain  the  level  formerly  attained,  was 
chedLcd  by  a  monopoly  which  was  granted  to  one  Andrew 
AndcTBon  in  1671«  Ttds  Anderson,  who  seems  to  have  come 
from  Glasgow,  was  early  in  that  year  condemned  by  the  Frivj 
Council  for  a  very  faulty  edition  of  the  New  Testament;  yet,  for 
'payment  of  a  composition  in  exchequer  and  other  weightr 
reasons,'  they  immediately  after  granted  him,  as  king's  jHiDter, 
an  exclusive  right  to  print  all  kinds  of  lawfid  books  in  Edinbnrgh, 
with  a  right  of  supervision  over  all  other  typographers  within 
the  kingdom.  He  died  in  1679;  but  his  widow  auooeeded  to 
the  monopoly,  and  exercised  it  for  some  years  with  the  greatest 
rigour,  persecuting  aU  who  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  basineis 
of  printing.  As  might  be  expected,  the  productions  of  her  own  prw 
were  miserable  beyond  all  example ;  she  both  produced  bsd  and 
erroneous  editions  of  the  Bible,  and  much  fewer  of  them  than 
were  required  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  public.  A  restriction 
was  at  length  put  upon  her  privOege,  so  as  to  allow  general 
printing  to  be  executed  by  others;  but  she  continued  thiongh 
the  whole  term  of  her  patent  to  be  the  sole  printer  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  Scotland.  Fac-similes  of  a  few  pages  from  her  Bibles— 
in  poor  blurred  type,  almost  unintelligible  with  errors,  with  italic 
letters  employed  wherev^  the  Roman  fount  fell  short,  and  some 
lines  wholly  without  spaces  between  the  words — would  appal  the 
reader.  It  plainly  appears  that  no  such  functionary  as  a  corrector 
was  at  any  time  kept  by  Mrs  Anderson;  nor  was  she  herself 
able  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  Bible  being  then  almost  the 
only  school-book  in  use,  we  may  imagine  what  unrequired  diffi- 
culties were  added  to  the  task  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  the  English  language.  What,  for  example,  was  a 
poor  child  to  make  of  the  following  passage  in  her  dnodedoio 
Bible  of  1705 :  *  Whyshoulditbethoug  tathingincredi  ble  wtyon,  yt 
God  should  raise  the  dead?'  Mrs  Anderson^s  Bibles  being  of  such 
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a  character,  there  was  a  great  importation  of  English  and  foreign  uit. 
copies,  bnt  only  in  despite  of  strennons  effiurts  on  her  part  to  keep 
them  out.  Strange  to  say,  when  now  her  government  patent 
expired,  she  contrived  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  printer  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  Her  ability  to  buy  up  a  heavy  stock  of 
acts  of  the  General  Assembly  was  what  secured  her  this  piece  of 
otherwise  most  unmerited  patronage. 

Had  the  government  patent  expired  a  few  years  earlier,  she 
might,  for  anything  that  appears,  have  obtained  a  renewal  of  it 
also.  Bnt,  now  that  a  Tory  ministry  was  in  power,  this  lucrative 
privilege  was  conferred  on  two  zealous  Jacobites— Mr  Robert 
Freebaim,  publisher,  and  Mr  James  Watson,  printer.  These 
gentiemen  were  better  typographers  than  Mrs  Anderson ;  and  the 
Bibles  they  issued  were  much  superior.  But  their  Tory  principles 
prevented  them  firom  long  enjoying  the  privilege.  Probably 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  their  patrons,  they  '  seem  to  have  exercifled 
a  discretionary  power  of  declining  to  publish  royal  proclamations 
when  they  were  not  consonant  with  their  own  views ;  otherwise 
it  is  difficult  to  discover  why  the  queen's  proclamation  against 
unlawful  intruders  into  churches  and  manses  was  printed,  not  by 
either  of  her  majesty's  printers,  but  by  John  Beid  in  Bell's 
Wynd'  *  This  zeal  led  Freebaim,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  in  1715,  to  go  to  Perth  with  printing  apparatus  and 
materials,  to  act  as  printer  for  the  person  whom  he  called  James 
the  Eighth;  and  he  consequentiy  forfeited  his  patent.'  Politics 
now  &voured  Mrs  Anderson.  In  partnership  with  an  English- 
man named  Baskett,  the  king's  printer  for  England,  she  once 
more  became  the  exdusive  printer  of  the  Scriptures  in  Scotland, 
and  for  forty-one  years  more !  The  Bibles  produced  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  were  indeed  a  littie  better  than  those 
under  the  former  patent — ^the  general  progress  of  the  country 
necessitated  some  littie  improvement — but  they  were  still  fair 
inferior  to  the  unprivileged  productions  of  the  Scottish  press  during 
the  same  epoch. 

There  is  a  reflection  which  must,  or  ought  somewhat  to  modify 

>  LM*a  Memmialfor  ike  SOU  SocieUei,  1824,  p.  168. 

*  Watem  wu  a  man  of  iome  marit,  and  daaarfaa  to  ba  nmerabered  aa  tba  firat  pabliahar 
of  »  ooOaotaon  of  SooUuli  poatiy.  Hia  daath,  with  iba  atyla  of  *  hia  m^aatj'a  printar,' on 
the  24th  Saptambar  1722,  la  noUoed  bj  tha  EditUmryh  OomtmL  Ha  appaara  to  hate 
tliriTen  bj  hia  patant,  aa  tha  paragraph  atatbg  hia  widow'a  death,  a  few  yean  Utar,  adterta 
to  tha  oonaidanibla  meana  which  had  bean  laffc  to  hei^  and  which  aha  then  left  to  a  aeoond 
hoabaad. 
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uis.  oar  feeUng  regarding  this  monstroiis  absurdity;  namely,  tbsi  the 
printing  of  the  Scriptures  was  kept  upon  the  footing  of  a  mono- 
poljj  irith  the  effect  of  poor  wotk  and  high  prices;  till  oor  own 
age,  and  that  so  lately  as  1828  the  patentees^  in  a  legal  dodunent, 
set  forth  their  expenses  in  erecting  a  printing-office  and  'other 
charges  of  ▼arions  descriptionsi'  as  entitling  them  '  to  enjoy  the 
relatiTe  pnAts  and  emoluments  irithont  interference  fiom  soy 
qoarter.* 

Uam.  Encooraged  by  the  triumph  of  Mr  Green6h]eld%  and  die 
popuhirity  of  the  Tory  administration,  the  Scottish  Episcopslisiw 
began  in  many  places  to  introduce  the  lituigy  of  the  Churdi  of 
England.  The  old  Scottish  horror  for  that  form  of  devotion  was 
excited  in  a  high  degree;  church-courts  were  full  of  terror  and 
grief;  in  some  parts,  the  mob  was  ready  to  make  a  new  refonna- 
tion.  In  the  course  of  1711>  a  good  deal  of  pretty  effisctual  woik 
was  done  for  the  appeasing  of  the  popular  anxiety.  Aooordiof 
to  a  contemporary  narration — 'Mr  Honeyman,  for  using  the 
Church  of  England  lituigy  at  Crail,  was  prosecuted  and 
deposed  by  the  presbytery,  md  if  the  magistrates  and  people 
were  not  Episcopal,  he  had  fallen  under  very  severe  punishmcDtB. 
It  is  but  few  months  since  Mr  Dunbreck  was  libelled  by  the 
presbytery,  prosecuted  by  the  magistrates,  and  threatened  by  the 
Lord  Advocate,  for  using  the  English  liturgy  in  the  Eail 
Marischal's  own  house  at  Aberdeen,  to  whom  he  was  chapiaiiL 
The  Earl  of  Camwath  this  summer  was  threatened  to  have  hk 
house  burned  over  his  head,  if  he  continued  the  English  sernoe 
in  it,  and  his  chaplain  thereafter  forced  to  leave  his  fiunily/  la 
November  1711,  the  presbytery  of  Perth  deposed  Henry  Mnmyi 
a  pre-Bevolution  incumbent  of  Perth  hitherto  undisturbed,  beonee 
he  used  the  English  service  at  baptisms  and  burials,  and  the 
liturgy  in  worship.^ 

At  the  date  of  the  present  article,  the  two  parties  had  what 
Wodrow  calls  'a  little  ruffle'  at  Auchterarder — ^a  Ueak  pariah  in 
Stratheam,  which  has  at  various  times  contrived  to  make  a  pro- 
minent appearance  in  ecclesiastical  politica  The  trouble  aroae  ia 
consequence  of  an  attempt  to  use  the  funeral-service  of  the  Eogliah 
Church  at  a  funeral.  '  The  common  people,'  says  Wodrow,  'though  I 
not  very  Presbyterian  in  their  principles,  yet  they  reckoned  the  aer- 
vice  popery,  and  could  not  away  with  it.   When  the  corpse  came  to 

'  Brochure  of  two  pagM,  Mi&otttany  Papen,  Adv.  Lib. 
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the  churchyard^  the  womeii  and  country-people  hegBn  and  made  nit. 
a  great  mutiny.  The  Lord  BoUo,  a  justice  of  the  peaoe^  inter- 
posed^ but  to  no  purpoaa  The  Duke  of  Montrose's  bailie, 
Graham  of  Orchil,  was  there ;  and  writes  it  was  not  Presbyte- 
rianSy  but  the  whole  of  the  common  people  there;  and  they 
chased  off  the  liturgy-man,  and  they  behoved  to  bury  in  their 
wonted  manner.' 

Just  at  this  crisis,  the  Ibry  administration  of  the  Church-of- 
£ngland-IoYing  Anne  interposed  with  an  act  of  toleration  for  the 
distressed  Episcopalians  of  Scotland,  enabling  clergymen,  who  had 
orders  from  Protestant  bishops,  and  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance> 
assurance,  and  alguration,  to  celebrate  divine  service— using,  if 
they  chose,  the  English  liturgy — and  to  perform  baptisms  and 
marriages,  without  molestation;  only  farther  enjoining  such 
clergymen  to  pray  for  the  queen,  the  Princess  Sophia,  and  the  rest 
of  the  royal  family,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds.  The 
church  commission  had  fests,  and  prayers,  and  addresses  against 
the  measure— -even  spoke  of  roviving  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant — ^but  their  resistance  was  in  vain. 

Hitherto,  the  western  section  of  the  country  had  been  dear  of 
this  abomination ;  but,  in  November,  to  the  great  distress  of  the 
serious  people  of  Glasgow,  an  attempt  was  made  there  to  set  up 
the  Episcopal  form  of  worship.  The  minister  ofSdating  was 
one  Cockburn,  'an  immoral  profane  wretch,  and  very  silly,' 
according  to  Mr  Wodrow,  'a  tool  fit  enough  for  beginning  such 
a  work ;'  who,  however,  had  prepared  well  his  ground  by  qualifying 
to  the  government.  A  number  of  persons  of  social  importance 
joined  the  congregation.  'The  Earl  of  Marr,  and  [the  Laird  of] 
Bannockbum  were  there  lately  with  two  coaches,  and  many  go 
out  of  curiosity  to  see  it'^  The  boys  took  the  matter  up  in  their 
usual  decisive  manner;  but  the  Toleration  Act  compelled  pro- 
tection from  the  magistrates,  and  three  town-officers  stood  guard 
at  the  chapel  door.  On  the  27th  of  December,  an  English  soldier 
having  died,  his  officers  wished  to  have  him  buried  according  to 
the  solemn  ritual  of  his  chureh,  and  Mr  Cockburn  performed  the 
ceremony  in  canonicals  in  the  cathedral  cemetery,  the  company  all 
uncovered,  and  a  rabble  looking  on  with  suppressed  rage.  The 
clergy  took  a  look  into  the  statute-book,  to  see  if  Hhey  should  be 
obliged  to  endure  this  kind  of  insolence  as  well  as  the  liturgy. 
Wodrow  had  hopes  that  Cockbum's  congregation  would  tire  of 

'  Wodzt>w*aiffa/eda. 
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ins.  supporliiig  him^  though  his  'encoungeinent'  did  not  exceed 
twenty-two  pounds  a  year^  or  that  his  free  conyenation  and  minced 
oaths  would  make  them  put  him  away.  A  foolish  dioemaker  vlio 
attended  his  chapel  baring  lost  his  wife,  Cockbum  wished  to  ban 
a  second  exhibition  of  the  iuneral-senrioe;  but  the  magistntei 
would  not  allow  it  One  day,  he  was  baptising  a  soldier's  duld 
at  a  house  in  the  Gtorbals,  and  great  was  the  commotion  whidi  it 
occssioned  among  the  multituda  On  coming  out,  he  was  bent 
by  a  host  of  boys  calling  to  him  'Amen,  Amenl'  the  use  of 
this  word  in  the  service  being  so  odious  to  the  puUic,  that  it 
had  stuck  to  Cockbum  as  a  nickname.  For  nearly  two  yean 
were  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  outraged  by  the  open  and 
avowed  practice  of  the  '  modified  idolatry'  in  the  midst  dT  them, 
when  at  length  a  relief  came  with  the  Hanover  succession.  As  aooa 
as  it  was  known  that  Queen  Anne  was  no  more,  occidentsl  hnman 
nature  could  no  longer  be  restrained  On  the  evening  of  the 
6th  of  August  1714,  the  little  chapel  was  fidrly  pulled  down,  and 
the  minister  and  his  wife  were  glad  to  flee  for  their  lives.  So 
ended  Episcopalian  worship  in  Olasgow  for  a  time.^  A  few  vefiei 
from  a  popular  ballad  will  assist  in  giving  us  some  idea  of  the 
local  feelings  of  the  hour : 

*  We  have  not  yet  forgo^  air, 
How  Cockbam*8  kirk  was  broke,  air, 
The  pulpit-gown  waa  pulled  down, 
And  tamed  into  nought,  sir. 

•  •  •  • 

Long-neckdd  Peggie  H[omel  air, 
Did  weep  and  stay  at  home^  air. 
Because  poor  Cockbam  and  hia  wife 
Were  forced  to  flee  the  town,  air. 

•  •  •  • 

The  chesa- window  did  reel,  air, 
Like  to  a  apinning-wheel,  air. 
For  Dagon  he  la  fiillen  now ; 
I  hope  he  *11  never  riae,  air.*' 

maiu  a  Dumfriesshire  minister  communicated  to  Wodrow  an  aoooont 
he  had  got  from  the  Laird  of  Waterside,  a  fiictor  of  the  Doke  ol 
Queensberry,  of  a  spectacle  which  the  laird  and  many  othen  b<d 

« 

'  Wodrow  Carrttpfmdenee,  index, 

*  Wodrow  MSSe,  Adr.  lib.,  and  printed  entire  in  A  New  Book  qf  SaUadM^  W^ 
1844.  Lookhart  admits  that  Cockbnm  was  not  one  of  the  most  reipecUUt  of  ^ 
Episoopal  deigjr* 
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seen  about  sunset  one  ereniog  in  this  month,  about  a  mile  from  vit 
Penpont.  'There  appeared  to  them,  towards  the  sea,  two  hirge 
fleets  of  ships^  near  a  hundred  upon  every  side,  and  they  met 
together  and  fiiirly  engaged.  Thqr  very  clearly  saw  their  masts, 
tackling,  guns,  and  their  firing  one  at  another.  They  saw  several 
of  them  sunk;  and  after  a  considerable  time's  engagement  they 
sundered,  and  one  part  of  them  went  to  the  west  and  another  to 
the  south.' 

Wodrow  goes  qu  to  relate  what  Mr  James  Boyes  told  him  of 
shootings  heard  one  morning  about  the  same  time  in  Kintyre. 
'  The  people  thought  it  had  been  thunder,  and  went  out  to  see  what 
sort  oi  day  it  was  like  to  be.  All  appears  dear,  and  nothing  like 
thunder.  There  were  several  judicious  people  that  saw,  at  some 
distance  from  them,  several  very  great  companies  of  soldiers 
marching  with  their  colours  flying  and  their  drums  beating, 
which  they  heard  distinctly,  and  saw  the  men  walking  on  the 
ground  in  good  order;  and  yet  there  were  no  soldiers  at  all  in 
that  country,  nor  has  been  a  long  time.  They  heard  likewise 
a  very  great  shooting  of  cannon :  •  •  •  •  so  distinct  and  terrible, 
that  many  of  the  beasts  broke  the  harrow  and  came  running 
home.' 

Wodrow  notes,  at  this  time,  a  piece  of  bad  taste  on  the  part  of  mat. 
Sir  James  Hall  of  Dunglass,  whose  fismily  had  in  recent  times 
acquired  by  purchase  that  ancient  possession  of  the  Home  family. 
The  old  burial-place  of  the  Earls  of  Home  had  been  turned  by 
Sir  James  into  a  stable,  and  he  resisted  both  the  clamour  of  the 
public  and  the  private  remonstrance  of  the  aggrieved  family  on 
the  subject.  '  Because  the  minister  shewed  some  dislike  at  this 
unnatural  thing,  he  is  very  uneasy  to  him.' 

This  act  of  Sir  James  Hall  necessarily  shodced  Episcopalians; 
and  to  such  an  extent  was  the  feeling  carried,  that  a  distinct 
pamphlet  on  the  sulgect  was  published  in  London.  The  writer 
of  this  teUs  us,  that,  having  made  an  excursioin  into  Scotland  in 
the  summer  of  1711,  he  tarried  for  a  while  at  the  post-house  of 
Cockbumspath,  and  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  'pretty 
little  church'  near  Dunglass  House.  He  found  that  Sir  James 
had  gathered  off  all  the  grave-stones  from  the  churchyard,  to 
give  scope  for  the  growing  of  grass.  He  had  '  made  the  nave  of 
the  church  a  stable  for  his  coach-mares,  and  dug  up  the  graves  of 
the  dead,  throwing  away  their  bones,  to  make  way  fixr  a  pavement 

for  his  horses.  #  •  •  •  He  has  made  the  choir  a  coach-house,  and 

VOL.  m.  X 
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mi^  broken  down  the  great  east  end  wall,  to  make  a  great  gale  to  let 
his  coaches  in,  that  they  may  stand  where  the  altar  of  God 
did  stand.  The  turret  is  a  pigeon-honse,  and  over  this  nev 
stable  he  has  made  a  granary.  There  is  also  a  boildiDg  ealled 
an  aile,  adjoining  the  north  side  of  the  chnrch,  which  is  atill 
a  bnifying-place  (still  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Home),  in 
which  Sir  James  keeps  hay  fer  his  horses,  though  his  own 
first  lady,  who  was  daughter  to  Sir  Ftttrick  Home  of  Folwiith 
(now  Earl  of  Marchmont),  and  his  own  only  son,  lie  boried 
there.' 

The  writer  states  that  Sir  James's  father,  though  '  of  no  fionily/ 
but  only  a  lord  mayor  of  Edinburgh,  had  kept  this  church  in  good 
repair  all  his  lifetime,  and  bestowed  upon  it  a  new  pulpit  Tlie 
neighbouring  gentlemen  had  remonstrated  against  the  deeecratioii, 
and  one  had  offered  to  build  far  him  separate  couTeniences  sndi 
as  he  wanted,  provided  he  would  spare  the  church;  but  all  in  ran. 
He  adds :  '  Sir  James  is  still  as  well  esteemed  by  Hie  whole  partf 
as  ever  he  was,  and  in  foil  communion  with  their  kirk;  nor  could 
I  learn  of  any  reproof  he  ever  had  from  his  spiritual  guides,  the 
Mass  Johns,  upon  this  account;  though  'tis  most  apparent  that, 
had  his  Presbyterian  hdders-forth  interposed,  as  they  might  and 
ought  to  have  done,  and  as  in  other  cases  they  are  reiy  apt  to  do 
when  religion  or  even  morality  are  not  near  so  much  ccmoenied 
as  here.  Sir  James  durst  not  have  attempted  the  doing  this  wided 
thing.' 

The  writer  goes  on  to  remark  what  he  calls  the  inconasteucy 
of  the  Presbyterians  in  insisting  that  baptism  shall  always  be 
performed  in  a  church.  'There  are  instances  to  be  given,  if  need 
were,  of  their  letting  infitnts  die  without  their  baptism,  rather  than 
spridde  them  out  of  a  churcL'  '  I  shall  mention  but  one  other 
of  their  inconsistencies;  'tis  that  of  their  Judaical,  if  not  Phari- 
saieal  observation  of  the  Lord's  Day,  which  they  call  the  Sabbath. 
This  they  set  up  most  rigidly  as  their  characteristic,  though  fliey 
pretend  to  admit  of  nothing  as  a  principle,  nor  allow  of  any  stated 
practice  ecclesiastic,  far  which  they  have  not  a  positive  command 
in  the  Holy  Scripturea  They  despise  the  decrees  and  canons  of 
the  churoh,  even  in  the  early  ages  of  it;  nor  does  the  unammous 
consent  of  the  primitive  fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries  weigh 
with  them;  and  yet  I  humUy  think  they  must  dther  take  the 
observation  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  Lord's  Day  or 
weekly  Easter  firom  the  authoriiy  of  the  church ;  else  it  wouM 
puKsle  them  to  get  dear  of  the  observation  of  the  seventh  day  or 
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Jewiflh  Sabbath  firom  the  morality  of  the  fourth  oommandment  by  ini. 
any  positive  gospel  precept'  * 

An  ingenious  piece  of  masked  Jacobitism  is  described  in  a  news-  ><at  m- 
paper  as  taking  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinborgh.  '  Thurs- 
day last' — so  rans  the  paragraph — ^  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  and  happy  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.,  of  ever-blessed 
memory,  was  solenmly  observed  by  Charles  Jackson,  merchant 
in  Edinburgh,  who  luul  the  honour  to  have  his  majesty  stand 
godfather  to  him  in  the  church  of  Keith  at  his  baptism;  and  his 
majesty,  by  assuming  the  name  of  Jackson,  was  happily  preserved 
from  his  enemies'  hands,  after  his  escape  out  of  the  Royal  Oak. 
In  consideration  of  these  honours  conferred  upon  him  by  his  sacred 
majesty,  and  being  Kncally  descended  from  a  stock  of  the  loyalists, 
he  invited  all  such,  by  public  advertisement,  to  solemnise  that 
memorable  day,  at  an  enclosure  called  Charles's  Field,  lying  a 
mile  south  firom  this  city  (where  he  hath  erected  a  very  useful 
bleaching-field),  and   there   entertained   them  with  diversity  of 
liquors,  fine  music,  &c.    He  had  likewise*  a  splendid  bonfire,  and 
a  spacious  standard  erected,  with  a  banner  displayed  upon  it, 
whereon  was  very  artfully  drawn  his  sacred  majesty  in  the  Boyal 
Oak,  the  bark  wherein  he  made  his  escape,  and  the  colonel  who 
conducted  him   on   board,  taking  leave  of  his  majesty.     The 
company  round  the  bonfire  drank  her  majesty,  Queen  Anne's 
[hedth],  and  the  memory  of  the  happy  Restoration,  with  great  joy 
and  demonstrations  of  loyalty.     The  night  concluded  with  mirth ; 
and  the  standard  being  brought  back  to  Mr  Jackson's  lodgings, 
cazried  by  a  loyal  gentleman  bareheaded,  and  followed  by  several 
others  with  trumpets,  hautboys,  and  bagppes  playing  before 
them,  where  they  were  kindly  entertained.'  * 

Whatever  might  be  the  personal  delinquencies  and  short-  jomm. 
comings  of  the  judges,  they  never  could  be  charged  with  a  dispo- 
sition to  let  other  people  off  too  easily.  On  the  contrary,  one  is 
always  struck  by  the  appearances  of  severity  in  their  treatment  of 
those  who  fell  into  their  hands.  Two  men  of  a  humble  order, 
named  Rutherford  and  Gray,  had  been  induced  by  a  low  agent. 


'  Arm^iVaM  firom  SeoUamd,  or  Seoiek  Pre^jfienem  Piet^  cvktm^y  jprowcf  hjf  tk& 
^tgwd  f4€y  Aem  io  dmmcratei  ChMrehe$;  a  laU  Imkmce  vker»f  majf  h^  nen  tU  tku 
^jf  ol  Ihmgkui^  heUmgvng  to  Sir  Jama  SaU,  Bart^  near  CoMmrmpatk.  Sold  bj 
J.  Moiplwir,  Dour  Statioinn*  HiOL    1712. 

'  CraraMl  Mwipapw ,  qootod  is  JMiqmm  SeotUa, 
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ini.  named  Alezand^  Pitblado,  to  adhibit  their  names  as  witnesKs  to 
a  paper  bearing  to  be  a  guarantee  by  Dean  of  Guild  Wsireada 
for  i2ie  rent  of  a  boose  occupied  by  one  Isabel  Guild,  being  tiie 
insignificant  sum  of  £25  Scots.  It  became  PitUado's  fortone- 
donbtless,  not  undeservedly — ^to  be  carried  away  as  a  recroit  to 
Flanders.  The  guarantee  was  detected  to  be  a  forgery.  Ruther- 
ford and  Gray  were  taken  into  custody,  and  carried  befiire  the 
magistrates,  where  they  readily  admitted  that  Pitblsdo  had 
induced  them  to  give  their  signatures,  on  the  aasuiance  that 
Warrender  had  signed  the  paper. 

The  Lord  Advocate  thought  the  case  worthy  of  the  notice  of 
the  judges;  so  ihe  two  men  were  brought  up  to  the  court,  with  a 
statement  of  their  offence  against  the  5th  act  1681.  It  was 
determined  that  the  matter  was  proper  to  be  decided  summsrilj, 
and  the  culprits  made  no  objection  to  this  course,  for,  ss  thej 
said,  they  had  not  means  of  living  in  jail  to  wait  for  a  more 
deliberate  trial.  It  was  also  determined  that  the  Lords  oodU 
decide  in  the  case  with  shut  doors.  Rutherford,  now  fearing  that 
his  fault  inferred  death,  withdrew  his  former  confession,  but  vas 
at  length  prevailed  on  to  confess  once  more,  telling,  what  we  can 
well  believe  to  have  been  the  truth,  that  he  had  been  ensnared  bf 
Gray  to  do  what  he  did  in  pure  simplicity.  '  The  Lords  god- 
sidored  that,  though  it  was  a  very  small  sum,  yet  it  was  a 
dangerous  case  to  let  witnesses  escape  on  pretence  of  simplidtf, 
where  they  neither  see  the  party  sign  nor  own  the  subscription; 
therefore  resolved  to  impose  some  stigma  and  censure  to  terrify 
others;  and  so  ordained  them  to  be  brought  on  Wednesday,  being 
the  market-day,  to  the  great  door  of  the  Parliament  House,  hj 
the  hand  of  the  hangman,  with  a  paper  on  their  breaats  bearing 
their  crime,  and  there  to  stand  betwixt  ten  and  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  and  (rom  that  to  be  conducted  to  the  pillory  at  the 
Tron,  and  there  to  stand  the  other  hour  between  eleven  and 
twelve,  with  papers  on  their  breast:  and  in  r^ard  Gray  had 
seduced  Rutherford  to  sign,  they  ordained  his  lug  to  be  nailed  to 
the  Tron ;  and  being  informed  that  Rutherford  was  a  notar,  thej 
deprived  him,  and  declared  them  both  infiunous.' 

Four  days  later,  having  in  the  interval  undergone  their  sentence, 
they  petitioned  for  liberation  from  jail,  which  was  granted.  Then, 
however,  came  in  Geoi^e  Drummond,  the  (}oodman  of  the 
Tolbooth,  with  a  claim  for  his  dues,  which  they  were  totaUy 
unable  to  pay.  Before  the  Union,  the  Lords  in  such  a  case 
could  throw  the  expense  upon  the  Treasury ;  but  now  they  were 
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without  any  Buch  reBotirce,  and  neither  could  they  force  the  jailer  i7ii 
to  pass  from  his  demand.    In  this  dilemma,  they  after  all  acted 
a  hmnane  part,  and  made  np  the  necessary  sum  out  of  their  own 
pocketa^ 

The  Edmbt$rgh  Courant  intimated,  in  an  advertisement,  that  Jomn. 
'Robert  Campbell,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Bob  Boy 
Mac^regor,  being  lately  intrusted  by  several  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men with  considerable  sums  for  buying  cows  for  them  in  the 
Highlands,  has  treacherously  gone  off  with  the  money,  to  the 
value  of  jElOOO  sterling,  which  he  carries  along  with  him/  This 
is  the  first  public  reference  to  a  person  who  has  become  the  theme 
of  popular  legend  in  Scotland  to  an  extent  little  short  of  Bobin 
Hood  in  England,  and  finally  has  had  the  fortune  to  be  embalmed 
in  a  prose  fiction  by  one  of  the  greatest  masters  in  modem 
literature. 

It  is  generally  admitted  thtft  Bob  Boy  was  a  man  of  good  birth 
and  connections,  though  belonging  to  a  fiunily  or  dan  which  for 
upwards  of  a  century  had  been  under  proscription,  and  obliged  to 
live  a  rather  skulking  kind  of  life.  He  had  become  possessed  in 
an  honourable  manner  of  certain  lands  on  the  skirts  of  Ben 
Lomond,  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  composed  wholly  of  moimtain- 
ground,  and  of  little  annual  value,  yet  sufficient  to  maintain  him, 
the  principal  place  being  Inversnaid,  on  the  isthmus  between  the 
Lochs  Lomond  and  Katrine,  where  hundreds  of  tourists  now  pass 
every  summer-day,  but  which  was  considered  a  very  outlandish 
situation  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  His  famfly  name  being 
illegal  by  act  of  parliament,  he  had  adopted  that  of  Campbell,  in 
compliment  to  the  Argyle  family,  which  patronised  him.  The 
business  of  purchasing  Highland  cattle  at  the  Crieff  and  other 
markets,  and  getting  them  transferred  to  England,  where  they 
were  to  be  fattened  and  consumed,  was  for  some  years  after  the 
Union  a  favourite  one  amongst  gentlemen  of  good  rank,  and 
it  attracted  the  sagacious  and  active  mind  of  Bobert  Macgregor 
CampbelL  With  some  funds  supplied  by  his  neighbours,  and 
part  of  which,  at  least,  is  said  to  have  come  primarily  from  the 
Duke  of  Montrose,  on  an  understanding  that  Uie  lenders  were  to 
share  in  the  profits,  he  entered  on  the  traffic  with  spirit,  and 
conducted  it  for  a  time  with  success;  but  the  defalcations  of  a 
subordinate  agent  or  partner,  named  Macdonald,  cut  short  his 

>  FonntainhaU*!  DtcUUm$^  ii.  786,  788. 
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int.  career  in  trade,  and  left  him  in  serions  pecuniary  diflScnltigi 
The  aspect  which  the  affiur  took  at  the  Court  of  Sesnon  in 
Edinbnrgh  was,  that  Robert  Macgregor  Campbell  drew  biSs  on 
Oraham  of  Gknrthie  and  other  gentlemen  for  cattle  he  was  to 
bny  for  them,  realised  the  money*  and  then  '  did  moat  firaodoleatly 
withdraw,  and  fled,  without  performing  anything  on  his  part,  ind 
thereby  became  unquestionably  a  notour  and  fraudulent  bank- 
rupt;' ^  while  in  reality  he  was  probably  only  the  victim  of  a  fisnd, 
and  obliged  to  keep  out  of  the  way  in  consequence  of  the  mirea- 
sonable  severities  of  the  law  towards  men  in  his  aitnatioD.  It 
was  a  BufBciently  baibarous  measure  to  advertise  an  unfortiiiuite 
maa  as  a  fraudulent  bankrupt  seeking  to  screen  himsdf  fiom 
justiee;  but  tiie  Duke  of  Montrose — ^in  some  other  respects  bnt 
a  poor  rapsBsentative  of  his  illustrious  great-grandfather— went 
further:  he  caused  his  factor,  Mr  Oraham  of  Killeam^ to  fidl  spon 
Macgregor's  poor  little  holding  of  Craigrostan  and  luYersnaid,  and 
thmst  out  fipom  it  the  wife  and  family  of  the  late  owner. 

This  treatment  turned  the  milk  of  Macgr^oFs  nature  to 
bittemeas,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  when  the  general  condition 
of  the  country,  and  the  ordinary  strain  of  men's  ideas  in  that 
age  are  considered,  that  he  sought  in  a  wild  and  lawless  wsj  to 
right  himself  with  his  oppressors — above  all  with  the  Duke  of 
Montrose.  Vram  the  rough  country  round  Ben  Lomond,  he  oooU 
any  night  stoop  upon  his  Orace's  LoWland  fieurms,  and  make  bootj 
of  meal  and  cattle.  Strange  to  say,  while  thus  setting  the  law  at 
defiance,  he  obtained  a  certain  steady  amount  of  countenance  and 
protection  from  both  of  the  great  Campbell  chie&,  Argyle  and 
Breadalbana  The  government  made  an  effort  to  impoee  a  dbsA 
upon  his  career  by  planting  a  little  fort  at  Inversnaid;'  bat 
Bob    Boy,    nevertheless,  continued    in    his    lawless    course  o( 

'  Sir  Hugh  Dahympla'a  leport  of  the  caae^  quoted  in  Biirtoii*t  Orimimal  Trialt,  L  65* 
*  *The  bmlding  of  InTonoiId  Fort  wis  oontnoted  for  bj  —  ^umj^  boiUcr  ia 
Edinbnigh,  grandfatlur  of  Alezandor  Nasmyth,  the  weU-known  laodaci^e-paiiittr.  Om 
winter-nii^t,  Mr  NamTth  ind  hia  pertj  of  wockmen  were  rooied  from  ila^  io  tkar 
lodgbg  at  the  riling  fort  by  aome  tnTallen,  who  piteooilj  beaaochcd  abaiter  frm  t^ 
now-atonn.  On  the  door  being  opened.  Bob  Boy*!  men  nubed  in,  and  Uff^  ^ 
abnie  the  poor  miaona  in  a  ahocking  manner ;  oonld  acaroel j  be  reatnined  from  taki^ 
their  fiTea ;  and  finally  drove  or  dragged  them  half-naked  through  the  anow  to  a  pl*^ 
when  they  diamJaaed  them,  after  taking  them  aolemnly  bound  by  oath  nerer  to  oooi  bide 
to  that  oonntry.  Mr  Nasmyth,  being  held  by  government  to  a  oontraot  which  he  eeald  aot 
f olfi],  waa  aerionaly  iignred  in  hia  meana  by  thia  affidr ;  bat  ita  went  oooaeqnanee  wm  tbt 
effect  of  the  ezpoaon  of  that  dreadful  night  on  hia  health.  He  aunk  under  hia  ooopbiitf 
about  digbteen  montha  after.* — ^/n/onnalioii  commimieaUd  hjf  Mr  Jamm  Natmffftkf  Wt 
of  Pairi^fCfroft,  nmr  Mmndiitiir, 
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life.    On  the  side  of  Loch  Lomond,  near  Invennaid,  there  is  a  int. 
cave  formed  hy  a  flexure  in  the  stratification  of  the  mountain : 
here  Boh  ooeaaonally  took  refuge  when  hard  pressed.     It  is 
curious  to  reflect  that  this  strange  exemplification  of  predatory 
life  was  realised  in  a  not  very  remote  part  of  our  island,  in  the 
days  when  Addison  and  Pope  were  r^aling  the  refined  people 
of  London  with  the  productions  of  their  genius.    Bob  is  described 
as  a  shorty  robust  man,  with  bushy  hair  and  beard,  and  legs 
covered  so  thickly  with  red  hair  as  to  resemble  those  of  a  High- 
land bull     His  cognomen  '  Boy'  expresses  his  ruddy  complexion. 
It  is  admitted  that,  amidst  his  wild  life,  he  was  not  without 
humanity  or  feeling  for  the  unfortunate,  and,  what  is  perhaps 
more  strange,  that  he  was  a  sagadous  and  politic  sort  of  person, 
who  nesf&e  would  go  into  any  quarrel  or  contention  which  was 
not  likely  to  result  in  some  practical  benefit  or  advantage.    It 
was  probably  owing  to  this  cool  temperament,  that,  though  he 
mustered  a  body  of  clansmen  for  the  Stuart  cause  in  1716,  he 
yet  stood  neutral  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  alike  afindd  to 
offend  King  James,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  patron,  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  on  the  other. 

A  singular  and  not  very  decent  lawsuit  took  place  at  this  time  imn. 
between  the  Earl  of  Bute  and  his  stepmother,  Hie  Dowager 
Countess^  widow  of  the  first  earl,  by  whom  this  family  was  first 
raised  to  any  considerable  distinction.  When  the  deceased  peer 
went  to  Bath  in  ihe  spring  of  1710,  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  he  granted  a  liferent  of  8800  merks  (£188, 6f.  Sd.  sterling) 
to  his  lady.  The  present  peer — ^father,  by  the  way,  of  George  Ill's 
celebrated  minister — ^refused  to  pay  this  annuity,  and  the  countess 
raised  an  action  against  him  for  it,  and  also  for  the  annual  rents 
of  her  own  son's  patrimony.  The  only  objection  presented  by 
the  earl  in  his  defence  was,  that  the  lady  had  profited  unduly 
already  out  of  her  husband's  property,  having  at  his  death  appro- 
priated large  sums  of  'lying  money.'  The  matter  being  referred 
to  her  oath,  she  acknowledged  having  had  in  hand  at  her  lord's 
death  fi>rty  pounds,  with  a  purse  containing  *■  sundry  medals  and 
purse-pennies  given  by  the  earl  and  others  to  her  and  her  son,  in 
which  number  there  were  some  guineas;  and  the  whole  might  be 
about  £60  sterling.'  She  averred  that '  she  had  nothing  as  the  pro- 
duct of  any  trade  she  drove,  except  two  or  three  ells  of  alamode;^^ 

*  Aiamode, '  a  kind  of  thia  aQktn  mannfiicttirB.*— /oAimoh. 
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ms.  she  had  made  nothing  in  her  husband's  lifetime  hy  lending 
money ;  there  had  been  presents  from  the  tenants  in  land  sod 
in  money,  and  her  hnsband  had  given  Ihem  to  her.  The  peer 
seems  to  hare  gained  nothing  by  challenging  the  claims  of  his 
stepmother  beyond  the  forty  pounds  of '  lying  money/  ^ 

joitsi.  The  stricter  Presbyterians,  commonly  called  Cameronians — ^tlie 
people  chiefly  involved  in  the  persecutions  of  the  Stuart  leigns— 
had  been  Idl  unsatisfied  by  the  Revolution,  and  were  now  as 
antagonistic  to  the  presbyterian  church  as  they  had  ever  heeo 
to  the  late  episcopacy.  For  years  they  held  together,  witiioat 
ministers,  or  the  means  of  gating  any  trained  in  their  pecidiar 
walk  of  doctrine;  but  at  length  one  or  two  schismatics  cast  off 
by  the  church  put  themselves  at  their  head,  the  chief  being  Mr 
John  Macmillan,  formerly  minister  of  Balmaghie  in  GUloway. 
Oaths  to  the  state,  neglect  of  the  Covenant,  and  general  com- 
pUances  with  the  qnrit  of  the  times,  were  the  stumUing-bloclLS 
which  these  people  regarded  as  disqualifying  the  national 
establishment  for  their  allegiance. 

The  Cameronians  chiefly  abounded  in  the  counties  of  Lanail, 
Dumfries,  and  Kirkcudbright,  and  their  Canterbury  was  the  small 
.  burgh  of  Sanquhar  in  Nithsdale.  Whenever  any  remarkable 
political  movement  was  going  on  in  the  coimtry,  these  pecohsr 
people  were  pretty  sure  to  come  to  the  cross  of  Sanquhar  aod 
utter  a  testimony  on  the  subject.  The  last  occasion  when  this 
was  done  was  at  the  Union,  a  measure  which  it  pleased  'the 
Antipopish,  Antiprelatic,  Antierastian,  Antisectarian,  TVice  Pres- 
byterian Chfurch  of  Sootiand '  (for  so  they  styled  themselves),  to 
r^ard  as  'sinful,*  because  ^t  involved  a  sanction  to  that  Bnglish 
prelatic  system  which  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  had 
bound  the  Scottish  nation  to  extirpate. 

While  still  brooding  over  the  'land-ruining,  Gkid-provoking, 
soul-destroying,  and  posterity-ensnaring-and-endaving  Union,'  the 
act  of  tol«*ation,  so  manifcstiy  designed  for  a  relief  to  the  pre- 
latists,  came  like  a  bellows  to  blow  up  the  fire.  Sundry  meetings 
were  held,  and  at  length  a  general  one  at  the  upland  village  of 
Crawford- John  (26th  of  May  1712),  where  it  was  finally  decided 
on  that  the  faithful  and  true  church  should  renew  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant. 

It  waa  at  a  place  called  Auchensaugh,  on  the  top  of  a  broad 

'  Foimtidnhi]l*B 
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monntaiii  behind  the  village  of  DouglaSj  that  the  meeting  was  irts. 
Iiehl  for  this  purpose.  The  transaction  occupied  several  daya 
On-  the  firstj  there  was  a  prayer  for  a  proper  frame  of  spirit, 
followed  by  a  sermon,  as  this  was  again  by  an  engagement  to 
datiesj  amongst  which  the  uprooting  of  all  opinions  different  from 
their  own  was  the  most  ooncfpicuons.  The  people  were  dismissed 
irith  an  exhortation  from  Mr  Macmillan  upon  their '  nnconcemed 
carriage  and  behaviour.'  On  the  second  day^  it  was  reckoned  that 
about  seventeen  hundred  were  present,  induding,  however,  many 
onlookers  brought  by  curiosity.  There  was  now  read  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  sins, '  and  the  people  were  invited  to  dear  their 
consdenoes  by  declaring  any  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  One 
confessed  having  made  a  rash  oath ;  another  that  he  had  attended 
the  Established  Church;  several  that  they  had  been  married 
by  the  Erastian  dergy.  One,  hearing  of  the  sinfrdness  of  tests 
and  oaths,  rather  unluckily  confessed  his  having  sworn  the 
Covenant  at  Lesmahago.  A  number  had  to  deplore  their  having 
owned  William  and  Mary  as  their  lawful  sovereigns.  Mr 
Macmillan  seems  to  have  been  a  little  perplexed  by  the  innocent 
nature  of  their  sins.  After  all  this  was  at  an  end,  the  Solemn 
Ijeague  was  read  and  sworn  to,  artide  by  article,  with  ujilifted 
bands.  A  day  of  interval  being  allowed,  there  was  a  third  of 
devotion.  On  the  fourth,  a  Sunday,  there  was  an  administration 
of  the  communion,  which  must  have  been  a  striking  sight,  as 
eight  tables  were  set  out  upon  the  moor,  each  capable  of  accom- 
modating sixty  persons.  '  It  was  a  very  extraordinary  rain  the 
whole  time  of  the  action.' 

Even  Wodrow,  who«has  taken  such  pains  to  commemorate  the 
Bufferings  of  these  people  under  prelacy^  seems  to  have  been 
nnaUe  to  look  with  patience  on  their  making  such  demonstrations 
against  the  church  now  established.^  Such  earnestness  in  intoler- 
ance, such  self-confidence  in  opinion.,  cannot  be  read  of  in  our 
age  without  strange  feelipga  Aftear  all,  the  CSovenanters  of 
Auchensaugh  were  good  enough  to  invite  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity to  join  them, '  bdng  anxious  to  get  the  divisions  which 
have  long  wrecked  this  church  removed  and  remedied;'  nay,  they 
were  '  willing,  for  peace  and  unity,  to  acknowledge  and  forsake 
whatever  we  can  rationally  be  convinced  to  be  bad  in  our  conduct 
and  management,' '  though  it  would  have  probably  been  a  serious 

>  Amdeda,  il  76. 

*  TboM  tiprB«k«8  in  ftom  tho  Bngagtment  to  IhUitif  printed  io  Strathtn*! 
SeoL  from  Union  to  1748. 
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im.  taak  for  »  General  Anembly  of  angeb  to  prodnw  todt  » 
convictioiL 

About  tbu  time,  and  for  long  after,  there  flonrisbed  an  entlni> 
•iaat  named  John  Halden,  who  coniideTed  himaelf,  and  a  fiiend  cf 
hii  named  Jamea  Leslie,  aa  above  all  and  pecnliariy  the  |ffopn 
repreaentatirea  of  the  martyn  Cameron,  Cai^ill,  Hackston,  Hall, 
Skeen,  Balfbor,  &&,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Kutherglen, 
Sanqnhar,  and  Lanark  Declantioni.  John,  like  hia  predeceMon, 
declared  not  merely  apiritnal  bnt  temporal  war  againit  all  the 
exiating  powera,  seeing  they  had  declined  &om  the  Connant, 
exerciaed  an  Erastian  power  in  the  chorcfa,  and  were  tyranta  onr 
the  state.  Nay,  he  declared  war  agunst  'the  enemies  of  Christ' 
all  over  the  worlds  denonnong  the  curse  of  Meroa  against  all  who 
would  not  join  him.  Halden  and  Leslie,  since  there  was  no 
goremment  they  could  submit  to,  professed  their  desire  and 
endeavcmr  to  'set  up  •  godly  magistracy,  and  fitnn  a  cini  state' 
themseUes)  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  community  remaiiKd 
grieroualy  inaenuble  to  the  offered  Uesaing.  The  Lord  Adrocitc 
did  not  even  do  them  the  boDOor  to  consider  them  dangenm- 
The  only  active  step  we  bear  of  John  Halden  taking  was  to  bun 
the  Atjaration  Oath  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  point  of 
a  dagger  (October  28,  1712),  proclaiming  with  a  loud  Toice,  as  he 
went  off  up  the  High  Street :  '  Let  King  Jesna  reign,  and  let  bii 
enemies  be  scattered  I ' 

jblt.  Dr  Fitcaim,  the  prince  of  wita  and  pbyaiciana  in  his  day,  hang 
an  Episcopalian  and  a  Jaoobit^  moreoTer  a  man  of  gay  and  con- 
virial  babita,  did  not  stand  in  good  repute  among  the  severer  of 
the  Presbyterian  clergy.  Regarding  many  things  connected  with 
religion  from  •  pecidiar  point  of  view,  which  was  not  tiheirs,  be 
sometimea  appeared  to  them,  by  the  freedom  of  speech  he  aasnined 
on  such  points,  and  by  the  caat  of  comicality  which  he  gave  then, 
to  be  little  better  than  an  unbeliever.  Wodrow  in  his  tLa^nw- 
shire  parish  heard  of  htm  and  hia  aasodatea  with  seriona  concern- 
It  was  reported,  he  tells  us,  that '  Dr  Pitcaim  and  others  do  meet 
very  r^nlarly  every  Lord's  Day,  and  read  the  Scriptures,  in  orda 
to  lampoon  and  ridicule  it  It 's  such  wickedness  that,  though  ve 
had  no  outward  evidences,  might  make  ut  apprehensive  of  some 
heavy  rod.'  * 

The  Rev.  Jamea  Webster,  one  of  the  Edinburgh  clei^  of  that 

>  AntUtda,  I  8S1. 
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day,  was  distingiiiBhed  by  the  highest  gmoes  as  an  evangelical  ins. 
preacher.  He  had  been  a  snflFerer  under  the  ante-Bevolution 
goTemmenty  and  hated  a  Jacobite  with  a  perfect  hatred.  To  the 
Jaoohites^  on  the  other  hand,  his  high  Calvinism  and  general 
aereritj  of  style  were  a  subject  of  continual  sarcasm  and  epigram ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Fitcaim  had  launched  at  him  a  few 
jokes  which  he  did  not  feel  over  meekly.^  In  a  poem  of  Pitcaim's, 
Ad  Adenas,  there  is,  indeed,  a  passage  in  which  Mr  Webster,  as 
minister  of  the  Tolbooth  kirk,  a  part  of  St  Giles's,  is  certainly 
glanced  at: 

'Protinus  JSgidii  triplicem  te  confer  in  SBdem, 
TVes  vbi  Qfdcpetfanda  n^tmda  boant^ 

Perliaps  this  very  remark  gave  rise  to  all  that  followed. 

One  day,  in  a  company  where  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
were  present,  Mr  Webster  fell  into  conversation  with  Mr  Robert 
Freebsim,  the  bookseller.  The  minister  complained  that,  in 
bis  anctiona,  Freebaim  sold  wicked  and  prohibited  books;  in 
particnlar,  he  had  lately  sold  a  copy  of  Philostratus's  L{fe  of 
ApoUomus  Tyanmu,  which  deists  and  atheists  were  eager 
to  purchase,  because  it  set  forth  the  doings  of  that  impostor 
as  on  a  level  with  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  It  being  insinuated 
that  these  auctions  ministered  to  an  infamaaa  taste,  Mr  Freebaim 
asked  Mr  Webster  to  'condescend  upon  persons;'  wheraupon 
the  latter  unguardedly  said :  '  Such  persons,  for  example,  as 
Dr  Fitcaim,  who  is  known  to  be  a  professed  deist.  As  a 
proof  of  what  I  say,  at  that  very  sale  where  you  found  so  many 
eager  to  purchase  the  lAfe  of  ApoUomus,  when  some  one  remarked 
that  a  copy  of  the  Bible  hung  heavy  in  comparison  on  your 
hands,  Pitcaim  remarked :  ''  No  wonder,  for,  you  know,  Verbitm 
Dri  mtmei  in  mtemum,"  which  was  a  direct  scoffing  at  the  sacred 
volnme.' 

Pitcaim,  having  this  conversation  reported  to  him  by  Freebaim, 
took  it  with  lamentable  thin-skinnedness,  and  immediately  raised 
an  actbn  against  Webster  before  the  sherifb  for  defiunation. 
Webster  advocated  the  case  to  the  Lords,  on  the  ground  that  the 
aherifEs  were  not  the  proper  judges  in  such  a  matter;  and,  after  a 
good  deal  of  debating,  the  Lords,  considering  that  the  pursuer 
shewed  too  much  keenness,  while  the  defender  appeared  willing  to 
give  reasonable  satisfiaction,  recommended  the  Lord-justice  Clerk 
'  to  endeavour  to  settle  the  parties  amicably ;  *  and  so  the  affair 
*eeni8  to  have  ended.^ 

'  FonatiOiiluai*!  />0etfibiif,  ii.  766. 


I.  la  me  eaiij  pari  oi  mis  monia,  me  act.  jur  v/oarow  msoe 
an  excumon  into  GaUoway ,  and  noted  on  the  way  aerenl  dune- 
teristic  circnmBtances.  '  I  find,'  he  Bafs,  '  they  have  no  gnat 
qaanti^  of  Btrav,  and  neceuity  has  learned  them  to  make  thiift 
of  fern  or  hreckaua,  which  ^w  there  very  throng  [cloae].  The; 
thatdi  their  hoiues  with  them  ....  atript  of  the  Iraves  .  . . .  uul 
my  it  lasts  six  or  eight  years  in  their  great  atorma.'  He  adTerti 
to  the  moat-hilla  near  aome  of  the  parish  churches,  and  great 
cairns  of  stones  scattered  over  the  moon,  Of  a  loch  near  Fartan, 
he  says:  'There  seem  to  be  tracks  of  roads  into  it  npon  all 
bands;'  a  deacription  reminding  tis  of  the  gladal  grooTea  Bod 
acratchea  aeen  on  rocka  dipping  into  aereral  of  the  Scottish  lakei 
'  I  notice,'  he  says, '  all  thnmgh  the  stewartry  [of  Kirkcndfariglit] 
the  houses  tery  little  and  low,  and  bnt  a  foot  or  two  of  them  of 
stone,  and  the  rest  earth  and  thatch.  I  ohaerre  all  the  coontiy 
moorish.  I  noticed  the  stones  throngh  many  places  of  br  man 
T^ular  shapes  than  in  this  country  [Renfrewshire].  On  the 
wator  of  Ken  they  are  generally  spherical  [bonldera] .  Throngh 
much  of  the  mooriah  road  to  Crogo,  they  are  aqnare  and  long. 
The  strata  that  with  us  lie  generally  horixDntally,  there  in  maor 
placealie  vertical.' 

The  worthy  martyrologiat  received  from  a  Galloway  miniater, 
on  thia  tonr,  an  account  of  the  witches  who  were  rife  in  the 
pariah  of  Balmadellan  immediatdy  after  the  Bevolntion.  'One 
of  them. he  got  diacorered  and  very  clear  probation  of  persons 
that  saw  her  in  the  shape  of  a  hare ;  and  when  taken  she  started 
up  in  her  own  shape.  When  before  the  judge,  he  observed  htf 
inclinable  to  confeaa,  when  of  a  sudden,  her  eyes  being  fixed  upon 
a  particnlar  part  of  the  room,  she  sank  down  in  the  place.  He 
lifted  her  np  and  challenged  her,  whether  her  master  had  not 
appeared  in  that  place.  She  owned  it  was  so,  confessed,  and  was 
execute.  All  this  process  is  in  the  records  of  the  presbytoy, 
of  which  I  am  promised  ane  abatract.' ' 

Wodrow  seems  to  have  had  a  taste  for  geolc^,  though  the 
word  did  not  then  eziat  He  thna  wrote  to  Edward  LInTd, 
August  36,  1709:  'My  house  [is]  within  a  qnarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  Aldhouae  Bum,  where  yon  and  I  were  lUhoMccpvig.  My 
pastoral  chat^  does  not  allow  me  that  time  I  once  bad,  to  follow 
oat  these  aubterranean  studies,  but  my  inclination  is  jnst  the  sane 
as  when  I  saw  you,  or  rather  greater,  and  I  take  it  to  be  one  of 

■  Vainn'w  AniUttla,  U.  8G,  St. 
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the  best  diversioiiB  from  more  serious  work,  and  in  itself  a  great  ^'i'- 
doty,  to  view  and  admire  my  Maker  in  Ids  works,  as  well  as  his 
word.    I  have  got  together  some  stone  of  our  fossils  hereabout, 
from  omr  marl,  our  limestone,  &c/^ 

The  Edinburgh  Courani  newspaper  contains  several  notices  of  sw.m. 
a  flood  which  happened  this  day  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  greatest  in  memory.  Wodrow,  who  calls 
it  'the  greatest  for  ane  age,'  says  it  prevented  all  travelling  for 
the  time  between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  The  lower  parts  of 
the  western  dty  were^  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  deep  in 
water,  to  the  ruin  of  much  merchandise,  and  the  imprisonment 
of  ^t  is  said)  twelve  hundred  families  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
houses.  A  boat  sailed  about  in  the  Briggate.  The  house  of  Sir 
Donald  Macdonald — a  gentleman  regarded  with  great  jealousy 
in  Glasgow  on  account  of  his  unpopular  religion — ^is  described  in 
one  account  as  immersed  to  the  depth  of  three  fathoms;  which 
a  probably  an  exaggeration.  But  we  may  believe  Wodrow 
when  he  tells  us  that  'the  water  came  up  to  the  we]l  in  the 
Saltmarket.' 

Great  anxiety  was  felt  at  Glasgow  for  the  safety  of  the  fine  old 
bfidge,  which  had  its  arches  'filled  to  the  brea'  Vast  quantities  of 
ooantry  produce  and  of  domestic  articles  of  all  descriptions  were 
brought  down  on  the  surface  of  the  Clyde  and  other  rivers  of  the 
province  involved  by  the  flood.  Several  lives  were  lost.  At 
Irvine  and  other  parts  of  Ayrshire,  as  well  as  in  Benfrewshire, 
bridges  were  carried  away,  and  great  general  damage  inflicted. 
*  A  man  and  a  woman  were  lost  upon  ike  water  of  Kelvin,  and  if 
the  Laird  of  Bardowie  had  not  sent  his  boat  from  his  loch,  to  the 
said  water  of  Kelvin,  there  had  been  a  great  many  more  people 
lost  therein.' 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  observant  minister  of  Eastwood;  the 
whole  air  at  this  season  seemed  'infected.'  He  notes  the  fre- 
quency of  madness  in  dogs,  and  that,  owing  to  various  epidemic^ 
as  'the  galloping  fever,'  sore  throat,  and  measles,  scarce  a  third 
of  the  people  of  Glasgow  were  able  to  appear  in  church. 

'  I  am  told,'  he  adds,  '  the  Blantyre  Doctor  did  presage  this 
e?il  harvest  and  the  floods;  and  they  talk,  but  whether  true  or 
false  I  know  not,  that  there  is  to  be  another  and  greater  flood, 
wherein  the  Clyde  shall  be  three  steps  up  the  Tolbooth  stair  in 
Glasgow.' 

'  Ahaleeta  Seolka,  L  877i 


JHU  uoBen  uonteatn  waa  u  tnu  Dme  inepanng  nu  ceieoniM 
TTieaier  of  Mortaiit^,  a  coQeetioB  of  the  aepnlcbral  isaciiptioBt 
disting  thiottghont  SootUnd.  It  hkd  ■Iready  cost  him  'ei^ 
yean'  tan  travel,  and  rut  cha^ea  and  ezpenscB.'  He  nov 
advertised  for  asnstance  in  his  taik,  'denring  all  peraous  who 
have  any  TaloaUe  epitaphs,  Latin,  prose  or  verse,  English  vene 
only,  or  any  historical,  cbronolt^ical,  or  moral  inscriptiaos,'  to 
send  jnst  and  authentic  copies  of  them  to  him  '  at  his  hoose  ib 
the  Cdlege  Wynd,  Edinbni^h.'  He  tod:  that  opportuui^  d 
stating  his  hope  that  '  all  generous  persons  will  dieerfblly  Bab- 
scribe  his  proposals  in  a  matter  so  {dons,  pketamt,  profitiUe, 
and  national," 

L  Died,  Sir  James  Stenart,  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland,  aged  aboot 
seventy.«ight,  greatly  lamented  by  the  Presbjrterians,  to  whom 
he  bad  ever  been  a  steadfast  friend.  The  Oeneral  Aaaanfalj, 
in  session  at  the  time,  came  in  a  body  to  his  funeral,  iriiici 
was  the  most  nnmeronsly  attended  ever  known  in  Edinbaf;^ 
the  company  reaching  from  the  head  of  the  cloee  in  vrhidi  lui 
lordship  lived,  in  the  Luckenbooths,  to  the  Greyfriaia'  CbnnJi- 
yard.  For  several  years,  bodily  infirmity  confined  him  to  ■ 
chair;  bnt.  his  mind  continued  dear  to  the  last.  Sir  James 
had  diewn  some  unsteadiness  to  his  prindples  in  the  rdgn  of 
James  II,,  bnt  nevertheless  wss  forced  to  fly  his  oonntiy,  and 
he  only  retnmed  along  with  King  William,  whose  manif^rto  for 
Scotland  he  is  understood  to  hsve  written. 

Great  general  learning,  legal  skill,  and  worldly  policy,  msriced 
Sir  James  Stenart;  bat  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
man,  considering  his  position,  was  his  deep  piety.  Wodrow,  wbo 
speaks  of  him  from  personal  knowledge,  says :  '  His  death  wn 
truly  Christian,  and  a  great  instance  of  the  reality  of  rdigion. 
.  .  .  ,  He  had  a  great  valoe  for  religion  and  persons  of  pact;. 
He  was  mighfy  in  the  Scriptures ;  perfectly  master  of  [them] ; 
wonderful  in  prayer.  That  winter,  1706-7,  when  he  wss  w 
loi^^  ill,  he  was  in  strange  raptures  in  his  prayers  sometimes  in 
his  family.  He  used  to  speak  much  of  his  sense  of  the  advantage 
of  the  pray^v  of  tbe  church,  and  in  a  very  dangerous  sickoesi  be 
had  about  thirteen  yesrs  ago,  he  allied  he  fi>und  a  sensible  tain 
of  his  body  in  the  time  of  Mr  Oeoi^  Meldmm's  prayer  Gv  him. 
He  never  fell  into  any  trouble  bnt  he  gave  up  his  name  to  be 

>  C^KTWil  nnnpapa',  AUfau  SeaL 
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prayed  for  in  all  the  chinches  of  Uie  dtj  of  Edinburgh.    Hia  itul 
temper  was  moat  sweet  and  eaajr^  and  very  pleasant.    He  waa  a 
kind  and  fiat  friend^  very  compassionate  and  charitable.' ' 

The  Lord  Bmminond,  eldest  son  of  the  exiled  Earl  of  Perth,  katil 
and  hia  wife,  Jean  Gordon,  dangfater  of  the  Dnke  of  Gordon,  had 
a  son  and  heir  bom  to  them,  the  same  who  afterwards  took  a 
conspicnoBa  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  which  he  did  not  long 
outlive.  Politics,  long  adverse  to  the  house  of  Bmmmond,  smiled 
on  the  birfli  of  this  in&nt  heir.  Eat  never  since  the  Bevolntion 
did  the  Whig  int^est  seem  more  depressed.  Lord  Dmmmond 
was  enoonmged  by  these  drcnmstanoes  to  take  a  step  which  woold 
have  been  dangerous  a  few  years  before.  It  is  related  as  follows 
by  Wodrow:  'The  baptism  of  my  Lord  Drummond's  son  [was 
performed  in  October]  at  his  own  house  by  a  pofnsh  biahop  with 
great  solemnity.  The  whole  gentlemen  and  several  noblemen 
about^  were  gathered  together;  and  when  the  mass  was  said,  there 
were  very  few  of  them  went  out.  Several  justices  of  peace  and 
others  were  there.  This  is  a  fearful  reproach  upon  the  lenity  of 
oar  government,  to  suffer  such  open  insults  fiom  papists.'* 

Two  months  later,  Wodrow  notes:  'The  papirts  are  turning 
nrj  open  at  Edinburgh,  and  all  over  Scotland  there  ia  a  terrible 
openness  in  the  popish  party.'  It  is  alleged  in  a  popular  con- 
temporary publication,  that  Uiere  were  fully  forty  Catholic  priests 
living  wiU&  little  effort  at  concealment  in  Scotland;  some  of  them 
veiy  successful  in  winning  over  ignorant  people  to  their  'danmable 
erras;'  while  'one  Mr  Bruce,  a  popish  bishop,  had  his  ordinary 
leaidence  in  Perthshire,  where  he  had  his  gardens,  cooks,  and 
other  domestic  servants,  and  thither  the  priests  and  emissaries 

rf  inferior  rank  resorted  for  their  directions  and  orders 

Their  peats  and  other  fuel  were  regularly  furnished  them  .... 
[ihej  had]  also  their  mass-houses,  to  which  their  blind  votaries 
reaorted  almost  ais  publicly  as  the  Protestants  did  to  their  parish 
chnidies.'* 


Dr  Archibald  Pitcaim,  a  man  in  most  respects  so  strongly  ooi.  aa. 
contrasted  with  his  recently  deceased  countryman.  Sir   James 
Steoart,  as  to  impress  very  strongly  the  absurdity  of  tiying  to 
ascribe  any  pwr^'c^lar  line  of  character  to  a  nation  or  any  other 

1  ilnafaeCd,  0.  206.  >  Wodnw't  Jiui2«fa,iL  SM. 
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ina.  large  group  of  people.  To  nearly  every  idea  aaaociafced  with 
the  word  ScotsmaDj  Pitcaim^  like  Buma  and  many  otker  notabk 
Caledonians^  stands  in  direct  antagomsm :  he  was  gay,  impoIsTey 
unworldly,  AiU  of  wit  and  geniality,  a  dissenter  firom  Calvinism, 
and  a  lover  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart  Conviviality  ahorteiied 
his  life  down  to  the  same  measure  which  a  worn-out  brain  gave  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott — sixty-one  years.  But  he  parted  with  the  worid 
in  great  serenity  and  good-humour,  studying  to  make  his  last 
year  useful  for  the  future  by  writing  out  some  of  his  best  pro- 
fessional observations,  and  penning  cheerful  verses  to  his  friends 
on  his  death-bed.  In  these,  to  the  refutation  of  vulgar  caJumniws 
he  fiuled  not  to  express  his  trust  in  a  future  and  brighter 
existence: 

*  Animas  morte  carere  cano: 
Has  ego,  corporibos  profngas,  ad  Sidera  mitto, 
Sideraque  ingressis  otia  blanda  dioo.' 

Adding/  in  the  Horatian  spirit  which  marked  him  all  thioogh 
Ufe: 

'  Sed  faerint  nalli,  forsan,  qaos  spondeo,  ooeli, 
Nnllaqae  sint  Ditis  nomina,  naUa  Jovis ; 
*  *  •  • 

Attamen  esse  hilares,  et  inanes  mittere  curas 

Proderity  ao  vitiB  oommoditate  frai, 
Et  festos  agit&ne  dies^  nviqve  Aigads 

Tempera  perpetois  detinutsse  jods.'  ^ 

A  few  months  before  his  death,  Fitcairn  had  completed  a  volume 
of  his  medical  essays,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  page  strongly  signi- 
ficant of  his  political  predilections :  it  contained  the  following 
words  in  large  characters :  '  To  Gh)D  and  his  Prince  tku  Work  i$ 
humbly  Dedicated  by  Archibald  Pitcaian,'  with  the  date,  'June 

1  a  oongenial  ^it,  Matthew  Prior,  prodaoad  a  fori  of  panplirMe  of  this  pitot: 

«  •  «  • 

*  In  toUl  dMth  rappone  the  mortal  lie, 
No  new  hereefter,  nor  a  tatnre  aky, 
Tet  beer  thy  lot  content,  jet  eeeae  to  grieire, 
Wbj,  ere  Death  oomea,  ahonldet  thoa  forbear  to  liTof 
The  little  time  thon  hait  twixt  instant  now 
And  death's  approach,  is  all  the  gods  allow : 
And  of  this  Uttle  hast  thon  aught  to  spare 
To  aad  reflection  and  corroding  care  I 
The  moments  past,  if  thon  art  wise,  retriere 
With  pleasant  memory  of  the  bliss  they  girc ; 
The  present  honr  in  preeent  mirth  employ. 
And  bribe  the  ftatnre  with  the  hope  of  joy.* 
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10, 1718/  being  the  weU-known  birthday  of  the  said  prince —  mt. 
namelj,  the  Chevalier  St  George.  Where  practical  matters  are 
coDcemedy  one  sees  in  this  volume  the  acuteness  and  good  sense 
which  gave  the  author  his  professional  eminence.  In  theoretical 
matters,  we  find  the  absurdities  which  may  be  said  to  have  been 
insepsrable  from  medical  science  before  either  physiology  or 
(ffganic  chemistry  was  understood.  The  phenomena  of  digestion  * 
are  described  by  Pitcaim  as  wholly  physical  and  mechanical.  It 
is  also  rather  startling  to  find  him  patronising  poultices  of  ovine 
and  bovine  excreta,  and  powders  made  of  the  human  skull. 

The  volume  was  published  posthumously,  and  in  the  friendly 
biography  prefixed  to  it,  we  find  a  charming  professional  portrait — 
'  always  ready  to  serve  every  one  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and 
even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life — ^never  sacrificing  the  health  of 
Ub  patients  for  any  humour  or  caprice' — 'not  concerned  about 
fees ' — '  went  with  greater  cheerftilness  to  those  fit>m  whom  he 
could  expect  nothing  but  good-will,  than  to  persons  of  the  highest 
condition '—often,  where  needful,  left  marks  of  his  charity,  as 
well  as  his  art,  with  the  sick.  'This  virtue  of  charity  was  indeed 
quite  his  own  in  its  manner,  for  he  usually  conducted  it  in  such 
a  way  that  those  benefiting  by  it  remained  ignorant  of  his  bdng 
their  benefactor.'  It  is  also  stated  of  him  that  he  was  of  '  a 
pleasant  engaging  humour;  that  life  sat  easy  upon  him  in  all 
dicumstances;  that  he  despised  many,  but  hated  tume.^ 

In  a  country  journey,  Pitcaim  discovered  the  learning  and 
genius  of  Thomas  Buddiman,  and  he  succeeded  in  bringing  this 
remarkable  man  into  a  position  which  enabled  him  to  exercise  his 
talenta  Buddiman  afterwards  repaid  the  favour  by  gathering  the 
many  clever  Latin  poems  of  his  patron,  which  he  gave  to  the 
world  in  1727.  They  are  chiefly  complimentary  to  the  famous 
men  on  the  cavalier  side,  or  directly  expressive  of  his  political 
feeUngs ;  but  some  are  general,  and  include  such  happy  turns  of 
thought  as  make  us  regret  their  not  being  in  English.  One  of 
the  most  noted  of  his  pieces  was  a  brief  ^Legj  on  the  death  of 
Dundee,  which  was  translated  into  English  by  Dryden;  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  as  something  for  a  Scottish  writer  of  Latin 
verses  in  that  age,  to  have  had  men  like  Dryden  and  Prior  for 
translators. 

One  cannot  but  reflect  with  pleasure  on  such  connections 
amongst  men  of  genius  as  that  between  Pitcaim  and  Buddiman ; 
and  the  association  of  ideas  leads  us  to  another  anecdote  connected 
with  Pitcaim  and  to  a  similar   purport.     When  the  learned 
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two  mBn  of  great  ereattul  enuDence,  HemuQ  Boerlu&Te  tai 
Richard  Mead,  both  of  whom  entertaioed  a  high  sense  of  the 
Tilne  of  hia  instructioiu.  A  aon  of  Pitcaim  hariiig  fbrfisted  his 
life  by  appearing  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  Mead,  then  in  great 
faTOor  in  high  places,  went  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  plead  fin'  the 
young  man's  pardon.  'If  I  have  been  able,'  he  said,  'to  wn 
your  or  any  other  man's  life,  I  owe  the  power  to  this  yonng  mmn's 
father.'  The  claim  waa  too  strong,  and  pat  in  too  antithetie 
terms,  to  be  rensted. 

My  old  Mend  Alexander  Campbell,  editor  of  Aliffn^t  AMitMagy, 
waa  intimately  acqoainted  with  a  maiden  daughter  of  Pttcsini, 
who  lived  till  the  closing  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
spoke  of  baring  once  asked  her  to  accompany  him  to  the  theatre, 
to  see  Mrs  Siddons,  when  the  old  lady  said  gaily:  'Aih,  u, 
laddie ;  I  have  not  been  at  ony  play-hcmae  since  I  gaed  to  ane  in 
the  CanoDgate  wi'  papa,  in  the  year  ten.' 

r.  'Thia  month  there  waa  an  incident  at  Glasgow  which  nude  i 
very  great  noise  ia  the  conn^.  Mr  Gray  [one  of  the  clergj] 
was  Tinting  [hia  flock],  and  in  some  house  meets  with  one  Andrer 
Watson,  a  journeyman  shoemaker,  lately  come  into  the  town  from 
Greenock.'  On  inquiry,  he  learned  that  this  man  did  not  atteod 
his  ministrations,  and,  asking  the  reason,  be  w^  tcdd  it  wu 
because  he,  the  minister,  bad  taken  the  oatb  of  abjoratioa.  He 
aeemed  a  stiff,  pragmatical  fellow,  and  in  the  conrqe  of  u 
altercation  which  ensued,  he  called  Mr  Gray  peijured.  A  Uy 
elder,  accompanying  Mr  Gray,  resented  this  espressioQ  of  the 
shoemaker,  and  reported  it  to  Bailie  Bowman,  who,  sending  for 
Watson,  demanded  if  he  called  Mr  Gray  peijored,  '  Yea,  and  I 
will  so  call  every  one  who  takes  the  oath  of  abjuration.'  '  Do 
you  own  Mr  Gray  as  year  minister ? '  'I  will  own  no  one  who 
took  that  oath.'  'Do  you  own  the  magistrates?'  'No,  if  thej 
have  taken  that  oath.'  Here  was  a  rebel  for  the  worth; 
magistrates  and  ministers  of  Glasgow  to  be  cherishing  in  their 
community.  It  was  not  to  be  borne.  Bailie  Bowman  dapped 
the  man  np  in  jail,  till  it  should  be  determined  what  was  to  be 
his  ultimate  fate.  After  a  day  or  two,  the  magistrates  sent  for 
him,  and  questioned  him  as  he  had  been  questioned  before,  when  fae 
not  only  gave  the  same  answers,  but  subscribed  a  paper  disowning 
both  ministers  and  magistrates,  on  the  ground  of  their  hariog 
taken  the  aforesaid  oath.     '  They  kept  him  in  prison  ten  or  tweln 
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days,  but  ooald  make  nothing  of  bim.  They  offered  to  let  him  vn% 
oat  if  he  wonld  confess  he  had  given  offence  to  the  magistrates; 
bat  that  he  wonld  not  do.'  There  were  some  who  cried  out 
against  this  procednre  as  'persecution/  and  they  took  care  that 
the  man  did  not  want  for  maintenanca  The  last  we  hear  of  the 
matter  ia^  that  the  magistrates  '  resolve  to  banish  him  the  town/ 
Wodiow,  who  relates  this  occurrence/  soon  after  makes  the 
observation,  that  'the  Presbyterians  are  ill  termed  bigot  and 
naiTow-apirited:'  that  character  'does  best  agree  to  papists  and 
pielatista.' 

It  was  remarked  that  an  unwholesome  air  prevailed  at  this  time,  dm. 
caosiDg  many  hasty  deaths,  and  favouring  small-pox,  of  which 
eighty  children  died  within  a  little  time  in  Eglesham  parish. 
'I  hear  it  observed/  says  Wodrow,  'that  in  the  summer-time 
nerer  was  known  such  a  quantity  of  flees  [flies.]' 

Campbell  of  Lochnell  having  died  about  this  day,  his  son,  a  jll^^. 
Jacobite,  kept  the  corpse  unburied  till  the  28th,  in  cnrder  that  the 
harial  might  be  turned  to  account,  or  made  use  of,  for  political 
purposes.  It  was  customary  for  the  obsequies  of  a  Highland  chief 
or  gentleman  to  be  attended  by  a  vast  multitude  of  people,  who 
usually  received  some  entertainment  on  the  occasioa  It  seems 
to  have  been  understood  that  those  who  came  to  Lochnell's 
funeral  were  making  a  masked  demonstration  in  favour  of  the 
exiled  Stuart.  Those  of  the  opposite  inclination  deemed  it 
necessary  to  attend  also,  in  order  to  be  a  check  upon  the 
Jacobites.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  inhumation  of 
Lochnell  was  attended  by  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  well 
armed  and  appointed,  five  hundred  being  of  Lochneirs  own 
lands,  commanded  by  the  famous  Bob  Boy,  carrying  with  them 
a  pair  of  colours  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  and 
accompanied  by  the  screams  of  thirte6n  bagpipes.  Such  a 
subject  for  a  picture !  * 

Keeping  in  view  the  article  under  September  1690,  regarding  ?•■. 
the  marriage  of  Walter  Scott  of  Kelso  with  Mary  Campbell  of 
Silvercraigs,  we  may  read  with  additional  interest  a  letter  by 
that  person,  written  from  Glasgow  to  his  wife  in  February  1714, 

'  Attalecta,  iL  261. 

'  Frem  a  priTste  letter,  dated  Edinlniis^  F«^*  20,  1714,  AmOtda  SeoUea^  I  14. 


mi.  giving  SD  acooont  oi   toe  peculiar  arrangements  leganung  net 
&ther'a  fimeral : 

■OLA»oow,Aai3,171i 
'Mt  Duk— I  left  Edinr  upon  6yday  the  29th  of  the  lut. 
Dean  of  [Goild]  Allane  nor  yoor  sister  either  dunt  rentore  la 
travell  to  GlaagOT  with  [me],  on  account  of  the  aeaaon,  hot  nid 
that  Mr  Bell,  Liaia  joonge  hoahaad,  waa  there,  whom  Dean  of 
Guild  Allane  had  trosted  with  any  bu^neaa  that  could  bee  done 
for  him.  I  called  at  Lithkow  and  saw  Liasie,  who  was  very  kinde, 
was  at  Kilsyth  all  that  night,  came  to  Glasgow  the  neit  itj, 
beeing  Saturday,  at  twelve  of  the  clock,  and  at  two  of  the  clock 
that  day  went  down  to  the  cheating  of  your  &ther.  He  m 
buried  yesterday  att  four  a  clock  afternoon,  beeing  Monday  tbe 
first  iDstant,  Toy  devontUe  and  hononrablie,  for  Blythsvood 
bad  ordered  all  things  proper  and  smtable  to  a  nicety.  All  Uie 
gentlemen  in  the  {dace,  tbe  magistrates,  and  the  dtiexens  of  bat 
eateem  and  sulntance,  accompanied  the  funersll  in  very  good 
order.  I  carried  his  head,  Btytbswood  on  my  right,  aad  AIcl 
Bell,  Lifisies  husband,  on  my  left  hand;  o&er  nerest  relation 
and  Sr  Jamea  Campbell  of  Anchiabrook  carried  all  the  mj- 
After  the  fimerall,  there  waa  prepared  in  the  large  room  of  the 
Coffeehouse  a  veiy  handsome  and  genteele  treat,  to  wl^  the 
Magistrates  and  Gentlemen  and  friends  were  invited.  The  treit 
consiBted  of  confections,  sweet  breads,  and  bisket  of  divers  soits, 
very  fine  and  well  done,  and  wines.  There  were  at  it  upwards  d 
thirtie.  Wee  are  this  day  to  look  to  his  papers  in  presenoe  of 
Bailie  Bowman  and  town-dark,  wheiof  yon  shall  have  acconnt 
v{  after  this.  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Pollock  just  no*, 
whose  answer  I  will  vrait.  I  am  like  to  stay  five  days  after  thii 
here,  and  the  time  I  may  stay  in  Edi'  depends  on  my  anccea 
from  Sir  Rot  Pollock.  In  the  mean  time  let  Bobie '  be  making 
himself  ready,  for  his  maater  told  Dean  of  Guild  that  he  thought 
he  would  bee  readie  to  saiU  about  the  middle  of  this  instant. 
When  I  come  to  Edr  I  shall  know  whither  it  will  be  needful!  to 
send  for  him  before  I  come  home  myselfe  or  not  I  recommend 
yon  all  to  the  protection  of  God,  and  am, 

*  My  dear,  your 

'  W.  Scott. 

■  Hii  un  Bobert,  fkther  of  Walter  Scott,  W.6.  Tlis  jcmth  wu  imgaai  fur  tht  m,  but 
btcimi  dugoited  witb  it  in  eonuqiuDca  of  a  ihipwrack  on  tlw  flnt  vof^g,  ml  mUM  a 
■  fumer  M  Sudjkiwin,  iwar  Edso. 
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Thb  Tory  minbtry  of  Anne,  which  had  certainly  meditated 
some  attempt  at  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  line,  were  para- 
lysed, as  we  have  seen,  by  her  death,  and  aUowed  the  accession 
of  George  of  Hanover  to  take  place  without  opposition.  The  new 
king  hi^  no  sooner  settled  himself  in  London,  than  he  displaced 
the  late  queen's  advisers,  and  surrounded  himself  with  the  Whigs, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  his  only  true  friends.  The  sharpness  of  this 
proceeding,  added  to  the  general  discontent,  produced  an  almost 
immediate  insurrection.  Two  of  the  ex-ministers — ^the  Duke  of 
Ormond  and  Lord  Bolingbroke — ^went  to  France,  and  attached 
themselves  to  the  exiled  court.  The  Earl  of  Mar,  after  in 
vain  attempting  to  obtain  the  favour  of  King  Oeoige,  repaired 
to  his  native  country,  and,  on  the  6th  of  September  1716,  set  up 
the  standard  of  rebellion  in  Aberdeenshire,  although  he  is  said  to 
have  had  no  commission  to  that  effect  from  the  rival  princa  This 
nobleman,  who  had  acted  as  Secretary  of  State  under  the  late 
government,  was  speedily  surrounded  with  hundreds  of  armed 
men,  chiefly  of  the  Highland  clans,  who  were  willing  to  be  led 
by  him  to  battle. 

The  government  had  at  this  time  only  a  few  regiments  in 
Scotland,  not  exceeding  in  all  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  these 
could  not  be  concentrated  in  one  place,  without  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  country  exposed.  They  were,  however,  put  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  a  young  soldier  who  had 
served  under  Marlborough,  and  at  one  time  commanded  the 
British  troops  in  Spain.  The  government  could  not  well  spare 
more  men  for  service  in  Scotland,  as  England,  being  threatened 
with  a  corresponding  invasion  from  France,  required  a  large 
number  of  the  disposable  troops  for  its  own  defence,  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  rising  among  the  native  Jacobites. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  surprise  Edinburgh  Castle  in  behalf  of 
the  CheviJier,  and  it  would  have  in  all  likelihood  succeeded,  but 
for  the  folly  of  one  or  two  of  the  conspirators.  By  this  enter- 
prise, if  successful,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  must  have  been  disabled 
for  keeping  together  his  small  army,  and  the  whole  of  the  south 
of  Scotland  would  at  once  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gent general,  if  he  had  been  gifted  with  common  energy  to  take 
it  into  his  possessioa 

Mar  entered  Perth  on  the  28th  of  September,  having  with  him 
about  five  thousand  horse  and  foot,  fully  armed.  Among  his 
Highland    adherents  were  the    chieftains   of  Clanranald   and 


6IeBgul7,the  Earl  of  Breadalb»nei,Biid  the  If  arqnis  of  Tiilin»r^n9 
(eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Athole),  all  of  whom  biou^k  tlitir 
clansmen  into  the  field.  Among  the  Lowland  Jacobites  v^o 
ha4l  already  joined  him  were  the  Earls  of  Panmuie  and  Stnth- 
more,  with  many  of  the  youn^r  sons  of  considerable  fttulio. 
On  the  2d  of  October,  «  party  of  his  troops  performed  the  dei- 
teroos  exploit  of  sarprising  a  government  vessel  on  the  Rrth  of 
Forth  opposite  to  Burntisland,  and  taking  from  it  seretal  handred 
stand  of  arms,  which  it  was  abont  to  carry  to  the  nortli,fortk 
pnrpose  of  arming  the  Whig  Earl  of  Sutherland  agunst  Va 
Jacobite  neighbours.     This  gave  a  little  ^lat  to  the  enterprise. 

The  government,  in  order  to  encourage  loyalty  at  this  din- 
gerous  crisis,  obtained  an  act,  adjudging  the  estates  of  tbe 
insurgents  to  such  vassals,  holding  of  tbem,  as  should  remain  ti 
peace.  The  state-oEScers  were  auo  very  active  in  apprehending 
suspected  persons,  especially  in  England.  Some  gentlemen  in 
the  northern  counties,  fearing  that  tnis  would  be  their  fate,  tan 
on  the  6th  of  October  at  Rothbnry,  and  soon  increased  lo  i 
considerable  party.  Among  them  were  Mr  Forster,  member  of 
parliament  for  NorthumbeSand,  and  Lord  Widdrington.  Tbej 
made  an  advance  to  Newcastle,  bat  were  deterred  from  attsclung 
it  They  then  concentrated  themselves  at  Hexham,  and  opentd 
a  communication  with  Lord  Mar.  About  the  same  time,  the 
Viscount  Eenmure,  and  the  Earls  of  Nithsdale,  Wintoun,  ind 
Camwatb  appeared  in  anna  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  with  t 
considerable  buid  of  followers,  and  a  junction  was  soon  after 
effected  between  tbe  two  parties. 

As  the  Earl  of  Mar  was  loath  to  leave  tbe  Highlands,  wbere 
immense  bands  were  mustering  to  join  him,  he  resolved  1«  malc^ 
no  attempt  upon  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  now  posted  his 
small  force  at  Stirling  Bridge,  which  forms  the  only  free  puj 
between  the  north  and  soutn  of  Scotland.  The  earl,  however, 
thought  it  expedient  to  send  a  detachment  of  upwards  of  t'o 
thousand  of  his  infantry  across  the  Firth  of  Forth,  in  order  U> 
co-operate  with  him,  when  the  proper  time  should  arrive,  V 
falling  upon  the  duke  in  flank.  This  party  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier  Mackintosh  of  Borlum,  an  old  oSwt, 
who  bad  been  regularly  truned  under  Marlborough,  By  making 
a  feint  at  Burntisland,  to  which  point  they  attracted  the  war- 
vessels  on  the  firth,  about  sixteen  hundred  got  safely  over  (o 
East  Lothian,  and  immediately  marched  upon  Edinburgh,  which 
was  then  defenceless.  The  provost,  however,  had  time  to  call 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  to  his  aid,  who  entered  the  west  mte  of  tbe 
city  with  five  hundred  horse,  at  the  same  time  that  Mackintosh 
was  approaching  its  eastern  limit.  The  insurgent  chief  tuned 
aside  to  Leith,  and  barricaded  his  men  in  the  old  dismantled 
citadel  of  Cromwell.  There  he  was  called  to  surrender  next  day 
by  the  doke,  but  returned  a  haughty  defiance,  and  the  sssailiDg 
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party  had  to  retire  to  wait  for  cannon.  The  brigadier  took  the 
opportunity  that  night  to  march  back  to  East  Lothian,  where  for 
a  day  or  two  he  garrisoned  Seton  House,  the  princely  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Wintoun.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  was  obliged  to  leave 
him  unmolested,  in  order  to  return  to  Stirlinsf,  upon  which  he 
learned  that  the  Earl  of  Mar  was  marching  with  his  whole  force. 
The  insurgent  general  was  in  reality  only  anxious  to  call  him  off 
from  the  party  under  Mackintosh.  The  capital  being  now  pro- 
tected by  volunteers,  that  officer,  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  marched  to  Kelso,  where  he  formed  a  junction 
with  the  English  and  Lowland  cavaliers. 

There  were  now  two  Jacobite  armies  in  Scotland — one  at 
Perth,  and  another  at  Kelso.  It  was  the  obvious  policy  of  both 
to  have  attempted  to  break  up  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  encamp- 
ment, which  was  the  sole  obstacle  to  their  gaining  possession  of 
Scotland ;  but  this  the  Earl  of  Mar  either  found  inconvenient 
or  imprudent,  and  the  party  at  Kelso  was  soon  diverted  to 
another  scene  of  action.  After  a  delay  of  some  days,  and  much 
unhappy  wrangling  among  themselves,  it  was  determined  by  the 
leaders  of  this  Dody  to  march  into  the  west  of  England,  where,  as 
the  country  aboimded  with  Jacobites,  they  expected  to  raise  a 
large  reinforcement  They  therefore  moved  along  the  Border  by 
Jedburgh,  Hawick,  and  Langholm,  followed  by  a  government 
force  much  inferior  to  themselves  in  numbers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Carpenter.  On  the  31st  of  October  they 
entered  England,  all  except  a  few  hundred  Highlanders,  who 
had  determined  to  go  home,  and  who  were  mostly  seized  by 
the  country  people  upon  the  march. 

Hitherto,  the  insurrection  had  been  a  spontaneous  movement  of 
the  friends  of  the  Chevalier,  under  the  self-assumed  direction  of 
the  Earl  of  Mar.  It  was  now  put  into  proper  form  by  the  earl 
receiving  a  commission  as  geneiulissimo  from  the  royal  personage 
in  whose  behalf  he  was  acting.  Henceforth  the  insurgent  forces 
were  supported  by  a  regular  daily  pay  of  threepence  in  money, 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  provisions,  the  necessary  funds  being 
raised  by  virtue  of  the  earl's  commission,  in  the  shape  of  a  land-tax, 
which  was  rendered  severer  to  the  enemies  than  to  the  friends  of 
the  causa  The  army  was  now  increased  by  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men  brought  by  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  eldest  son  of  the 
Buke  of  Gbrdon,  and  nearly  four  thousand  who  arrived,  under  the 
chaise  of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  from  the  North  Highlands.  Early 
in  November,  there  covld  not  be  fewer  than  sixteen  thousand  men 
in  arms  throughout  the  country  for  the  Stuarts,  a  force  tripling 
that  with  which  Prince  Charles  penetrated  into  England  at  a 
later  and  less  auspicious  period.  Tet  even  with  all,  or  nearlv  all 
this  force  at  his  command,  the  Earl  of  Mar  permitted  the  l3uke 
of  Argyle  to  protect  the  Lowlands  and  the  capital  with  about 
three  thousand  men. 
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At  length,  on  the  10th  of  November,  having  gathered  nearij 
all  the  forces  he  could  expect,  he  resolved  to  force  the  pass  so 
well  guarded  by  his  opponent     When   the  Duke  of  Aigyle 
learnt  that  Mar  was  moving  from  Perth,  he  resolved  to  cn» 
the  Forth  and  meet  his  enemy  on  as  advantageous  ground  as 
possible  on  the  other  side,  being  afraid  that  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  insurgents  might  enable  them  to  advance  upon  more  points 
of  the  river  than  he  had  troops  to  defend.    He  drew  up  his  forces 
on  the  lower  part  of  a  swelling  waste  called  the  Sheriffinuir,  with 
the  village  of  Dunblane  in  his  rear.    His  whole  force  amounted 
to  three  thousand  three  hundred  men,  of  whom  twelve  hundred 
were  cavaliy.    Mar,  reinforced  on  the  march  by  the  West  High- 
land clans  under  General  Gordon,  advanced  to  battle  with  alraut 
nine  thousand  men,  including  some  squadrons  of  horse,  which 
were  composed,  however,  of  only  country  gentlemen  and  their 
retainers.    Although  the  in&urgents  thus  greatly  outnumbered 
their  opponents,  the  balance  was  in  some  measure  restored  bj 
Mar's  total  ignorance  of  the  military  art,  and  the  undisciplined 
character  of  his  troops ;  while  Argyle,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
conducted  armies  under  the  most  critical  circumstances,  and  his 
men  were  not  only  perfectly  trained,  but  possessed  that  supe- 
riority which  consists  in  the  mechanical  re^arity  and  firmness 
with  which  such  troops  must  act     On  the  night  of  the  12Ui,  the 
two  armies  lay  within  four  miles  of  each  other.     Next  morning, 
they  were  arranged  by  their  respective  commanders  in  two  lines, 
the  extremities  of  which  were  protected  by  horse.     On  meeting, 
however,  at  the  top  of  the  swelling  eminence  which  had  been 
interposed  between  them,  it  was  found  that  the  right  ^^^^^ 
each  greatly  outflanked  the  left  wing  of  the  other  army.    The 
commanders,  who  were  stationed  at  this  part  of  their  various 
hosts,  immediately  charged,  and  as  in  neither  case  there  was 
much  force  opposed  to  them,  they  were  both  to  some  extent 
successful    The  Duke  of  Argyle  beat  back  the  left  wing  of  the 
insurgents,  consisting  of  Hi^lahd  foot  and  Lowland  cavalry,  to 
the  nver  Allan.    The  Earl  of  Mar,  in  like  manner,  drove  the 
left  wing  of  the  rOTal  army,  which  was  commanded  by  General 
Whitham,  to  the  Forth.     Neither  of  these  triumphant  parties 
knew  of  what  was  done  elsewhere,  but  both  congratulated  them- 
selves upon  their  partial  success.    In  the  afternoon,  the  Earl  of 
Mar  returned  with  the  victorious  part  of  his  army  to  an  eminence 
in  the  centre  of  the  field,  whence  he  was  surprised,  soon  after,  to 
observe  the  Duke  of  Argyle  leading  back  the  victorious  part  of  his 
army  by  the  highway  to  Dunblana    The  total  want  of  intelli- 
gence on  each  side,  and  the  fear  which  ignorance  always  engen- 
ders, prevented  these  troops  mutually  from  attacking  each  other. 
The  duke  retired  to  the  village ;  the  earl  drew  off  towards  Perth, 
whither  a  large  part  of  his  army  had  already  fled  in  the  character 
of  defeated  troops :  and  thus  the  action  was  altogether  indecisive. 
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Several  hundreds  were  slain  on  both  sides ;  the  Earl  of  Strath- 
more  and  the  chieftain  of  Clanranald  fell  on  the  side  of  the 
insm^nts;  the  Earl  of  Forfar  on  that  of  the  royalista  The 
Duke  of  Argyle  reappeared  next  morning  on  the  field,  in  order 
to  renew  the  action ;  but  finding  that  Mar  was  in  full  retreat  to 
Perth,  he  was  enabled  to  retire  to  Stirling  with  all  the  spoils  of 
the  field,  and  the  credit  of  having  frustrated  the  design  of  the 
insurgent  eeneral  to  cross  the  Ji^rth.  Even  that  part  of  his 
army  which  was  discomfited  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  had  nevertheless 
become  possessed  of  the  principal  standard  of  the  enemy. 

This  day  was  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  Chevalier  in  another 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  large  party  of  united  Scots  and 
English,  under  Forster,  had  penetrated  to  Lancashire,  without 
gaining  any  such  accessions  of  force  as  had  been  expected.  On 
the  12th  of  November  they  were  assailed  in  the  town  of  Preston 
by  a  considerable  force  under  General  Willis,  who  had  concen- 
trated the  troops  of  a  large  district  in  order  to  oppose  their 
march.  For  this  day,  they  defended  themselves  effectually  by 
barricading  the  streets ;  but  next  day  the  enemy  was  increased 
by  a  laige  force  under  General  Carpenter,  and  the  unfortunate 
Jacobites  then  found  it  necessary  to  surrender,  upon  the  simple 
condition  that  they  should  not  be  immediately  put  to  the  sword. 
Forster,  Eenmure,  Nithsdale,  Wintoun,  and  Mackintosh,  with 
upwards  of  a  hundred  other  persons  of  distinction,  including  a 
brave  and  generous  young  nobleman,  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater, 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  common  men,  in  number  about 
fourteen  hundred,  were  disposed  about  the  country  in  prisons, 
while  their  superiors  were  conducted  to  London,  ana,  after  being 
exposed  in  an  ignominious  procession  on  the  streets — a  mark  of 
the  low  taste  as  well  as  of  the  political  animosity  of  the  time — 
imprisoned  in  Newgate  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 

The  affairs  of  the  Chevalier  now  began  to  decline  in  Scotland. 
The  Earl  of  Sutherland,  having  established  a  garrison  at  Inver- 
ness, afforded  to  the  Earl  of  Seaforth  and  the  Marquis  of  Huntly 
an  excuse  for  withdrawing  their  forces  from  Perth.  Some  of  the 
other  clans  went  home  to  deposit  their  spoil,  or  because  they 
could  not  endure  to  be  taunted  for  their  bad  behaviour  at  Sheriff- 
muir.  The  army  being  thus  reduced  to  about  four  thousand 
men,  various  officers  began  to  think  of  capitulating  with  the 
Duke  of  Aig^le.  To  this  there  was  one  serious  objection.  In 
compliance  with  a  pressing  invitation  which  they  had  despatched 
in  better  times,  they  were  daily  expecting  their  prince  to  arrive 
amongst  them.  Nevertheless,  the  Earl  of  Mar  was  compelled  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  the  royalist  general  In  answer  to  their 
message,  the  duke  informed  them  that  he  had  no  power  to  treat 
with  them  as  a  body,  but  would  immediately  send  to  court  to 
^k  for  the  required  instructions.  They  were  in  this  posture 
when  the  unfortunate  son  of  James  *  VII.  landed  (December  22) 


at  Peterhead,  and  advanced  to  the  camp  to  pat  bimi^  it 
their  head.  The  Earl  of  Uar  and  some  other  officen  vent  to 
Fetteresao  to  meet  him,  and  to  apprise  him  of  the  present  lUtt 
of  his  afiairs.  Although  greatly  dejected  by  what  he  hesrd,  ud 
much  reduced  in  health  by  a  severe  ague,  he  resolved  to  otabUili 
himself  in  royal  state  at  Perth,  in  the  hope  of  reanimating  iit 
cause.  Advancing  through  Brecbin  and  Dundee,  he  eotend 
Perth  in  a  ceremonious  manner  on  the  9th  of  January ;  bnt  be 
could  not  conceal  his  mortification,  on  finding  how  much  hii 
forces  were  reduced  in  number.  It  was,  nevertheless,  deteimined 
that  he  should  be  crowned  at  Scone  on  the  23d.  If  he  «u 
disappointed  with  his  adherents,  they  were  no  less  so  with  Iudl 
Wheliier  JVom  natural  softness  of  character,  or  thiongli  tl» 
influence  of  his  l&te  malady,  or  from  despair  of  his  piwnt 
circumstances,  he  appeared  exceedingly  tame  and  ininimitc; 
quite  the  revene,  in  eveiy  respect,  of  the  bold  and  sUrring  cliirf 
required  for  such  an  enterprise. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle,  having  now  received  large  reinfbreemaiti 
from  England,  besides  three  thousand  Dutch  troops,  sent  in 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  found  himself  as  superiar  ii 
numbers  to  the  Earl  of  Mar  as  that  general  had  been  to  hm  in 
the  early  part  of  the  campaign.  On  the  23d  of  Januair,  tbe 
day  on  which  the  Chevalier  was  to  have  been  croimea,  tbt 
royalist  troops  commenced  their  march  upon  Perth,  t)iioiig)i 
deep  snow.  To  retard  their  progress,  all  the  villages  upon  the 
roaa  were  burned  by  the  insurgents.  It  was  sow  delated  at  Perth 
whether  they  ought  to  remain  within  the  town  and  defend  them- 
selves against  the  royal  forces,  who,  in  this  weather,  must  suffer 
severely  in  the  fields,  or  to  march  northward  and  dispersa  A 
great  part  of  the  clans  were  anxious  in  the  hi^est  d^ree  f»  i 
battle  with  the  duke ;  but  the  safety  of  the  Chevalier^s  penon 
was  a  consideration  which  precluded  all  desperate  hazan^  It 
was  resolved  to  vacate  Perth.  Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of 
January,  a  day  ominous  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  (nm  its  being 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Chaiies  I,  the  remains  of  the 
Highland  army  deployed  across  the  river,  then  covered  with  thick 
ice,  and  marched  to  I>unde&  The  duke  entered  the  town  iriih 
his  vanguard,  only  twelve  hours  after  the  rear-guard  of  the 
insuigenta  had  left  it  But  the  state  of  the  roads  rendered  it 
impossible  for  bim,  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  regular  amr 
to  overtake  the  light-footed  mountaineem  He  followed  on  theii 
track  towards  Aberdeen,  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two  marches 
behind  them.  At  Uontrose,  the  Chevalier  and  the  Earl  of  Ma: 
provided  for  their  own  safety  by  going  on  hoard  a  French  vessel 
The  army,  which  had  been  fast  declining  by  the  way,  was  finallj 
disbanded  on  the  7th  of  February  at  Aberdeen,  after  which  ever 
man  shifted  for  himself.  Thus  ended  the  insurrection  of  171S 
an  enterprise  begun  without  concert  or  preparation,  and  wbici 
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languished  so  much  throughout  all  its  parts,  that  it  could  hardly 
be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  appearance  of  certain 
friends  of  the  House  of  Stuart  in  arms. 

The  Earl  of  Derwentwater  and  the  Yiscoimt  Eenmure  were 
the  only  individuals  of  distinction  who  suffered  death  for  this 
rebellion.  They  were  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  24th  of 
February.  All  the  rest  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  taken  at 
Preston  either  made  their  escape  from  Newgate,  which  on  this 
occasion  manifested  a  peculiar  irretentiveness,  or  were  pardoned. 
About  twenty  inferior  persons  were  executed.  There  were, 
however,  at  least  forty  families  of  distinction  in  Scotland  whose 
estates  were  forfeited.  It  is  to  be  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of 
the  Argyle  family,  that  they  counselled  lenient  measures,  and  set 
the  example  by  not  taking  advantage  of  the  law  against  such  of 
their  vassals  as  had  forfeited  their  estates  into  their  hands  as 
superiorBL 

The  miserable  failure  of  this  effort  for  the  House  of  Stuart,  and 
its  dismal  consequences,  neither  allayed  the  wishes  nor  extin- 
guished the  hopes  of  the  Jacobite  party.  Firm  in  the  principle 
of  hereditary  right,  convinced  that  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  country  coidd  only  be  secured  tlirough  their  legitimate 
prince,  seeing  in  every  snortcomine  and  error  of  the  reigning 
house  and  ministiy  confirmation  of  their  doctrinesi  they  never 
once  faltered  in  believing  that  a  restoration  was  worthy  of 
a  civil  war.  They  only  admitted  now,  that,  for  success,  the 
assistance  of  some  foreign  state  was  indispensable. 

Unfortunately  for  the  hopes  of  the  party,  the  favour  of  France 
for  the  Stuart  cause  was  at  this  time  lost,  in  consequence  of  the 
necessity  which  the  Regent  Orleans  felt  himself  under  of  culti- 
vating the  i^iance  of  Britain,  that  he  might  strengthen  himself 
against  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Even  a 
home  could  no  longer  be  afforded  by  France  for  the  unfortunate 
Bon  of  James  VII. ;  and  it  now  occurs,  as  a  curious  instance  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  among  historical  persons,  that  the  diplomate 
who  negotiated  for  his  expulsion  beyond  the  Alps  (the  Earl  of 
Stair)  was  the  grandson  of  one  whom  James  VII.  had  driven  to 
Holland  little  more  than  thirty  years  before. 

Bather  oddly,  while  the  Stuart  party  lost  France,  prospects 
opened  to  them  in  quarters  wholly  new.  It  pleased  the  naif- 
crazed  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  to  take  umbrage  at  George  L  for 
aid  given  to  some  of  his  enemies ;  and  he  formed  the  resolution 
to  dethrone  the  British  monarch,  and  replace  his  rival  There 
was  only  a  total  want  of  ships  of  war  and  transports  for  effecting 
this  object.  Even  from  the  great  rival  of  the  Swede,  Peter  of 
Russia^  some  hopes  were  at  one  time  entertained.  At  length, 
Spain,  under  the  ambitious  politics  of  her  celebrated  minister 
Alberoni,  found  it  for  her  interest  to  take  up  in  a  decided 
manner  the  cause  of  the  Stuart.    In  spring  1719,  an  expedition, 
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comprehending  a  few  companies  of  infantry  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  arms,  passed  from  St  Sebastian  to  the  iale  of  Lewis, 
under  the  care  of  the  Earl  Marischal  and  the  Marquis  of  ToUi- 
bardinCy  designing  to  raise  and  arm  the  Highland  dans.  A 
landing  was  effected  in  Loch  Alsh  amongst  we  friendly  ItBc- 
kenzies,  whose  chief,  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  accompanied  the 
expedition,  and  very  quickly  there  were  a  thousand  natives  in 
arms,  in  addition  to  the  Spanish  companiea  But  a  foreign  force 
of  such  a  trivial  character  was  quite  insufficient  to  induce  a 
general  rising.  While  the  Jacobite  chiefs  lingered  in  Glenahiel, 
with  only  about  fifteen  hundred  men  in  arms,  a  government  force 
of  rather  superior  numbers  was  conducted  northward  by  General 
Wightman.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  prevent  this  force  from 
entering  the  Mackenzie  country ;  but  no  attempt  to  that  effect 
was  mfule.  The  two  ]>arties  came  into  conflict  on  the  11th  of 
June,  and  the  royal  commander  had  142  men  killed  and  wounded, 
without  accomplishing  a  decisive  victory.  It  was  seen,  howerer, 
by  the  Jacobite  chiefs,  two  of  whom  were  wounded,  thai  nothing 
more  could  be  effected  at  present ;  and  it  was  therefore  arranged 
that  the  Spanish  troops  should  next  day  surrender  themsdTes, 
while  the  Highlanders  should  disperse.  General  Wightman  was 
happy  to  carry  southvrards  274  Spanish  prisoners,  without 
attempting  to  inflict  any  punishment  upon  the  rebels. 

For  some  years  afterwards,  the  agents  of  the  Stuart  prince 
were  actively  engaged  in  keeping  up  his  interest  in  Scotland. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  Highland  clans  and  of  the  Lowland 
nobility  and  gentry,  along  with  the  entire  body  of  the  Episco- 

?alian  clergy,  were  his  friends ;  but  with  the  great  bulk  of  the 
^resbyterian  middle  classes  his  pretensions  found  little  favour, 
and  in  the  constantly  increasing  comfort  of  the  people  through 
the  pursuits  of  peaceful  industry  his  chance  was  always  becoming 
less.  Having  married  a  Polish  princess,  he  became  in  1720  the 
father  of  a  prince  named  Charles  Edward,  who  was  destined  to 
make  one  last  and  brilliant,  but  unsuccessful  effort  for  the 
restoration  of  the  family. 

King  George  I.,  dying  in  June  1727,  was  quietly  succeeded  by 
his  son  George  IL,  with  little  change  in  the  Whig  set  of  states- 
men by  which  the  affairs  of  the  country  had  long  been  conducted. 
During  the  latter  years  of  the  first  Hanover  sovereign,  the  Duke 
of  Ar^le  and  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Day,  were  the  men  of 
chief  influence  in  Scotland.  It  was  a  period  remarkable  in 
several  respects,  but  particularly  for  the  first  decided  development 
of  the  industrial  energies  of  the  people,  and  for  ccmsiderable 
changes  in  their  manners  and  habits.  For  a  number  of  minor 
incidents,  verging  or  trenching  on  the  domain  of  political  histoiy, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  chronicle. 
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The  stroDg  sense  of  religious  duty  at  this  time  connected  with  1714. 
the  observance  of  Sunday,  is  strikingly  shewn  in  the  conduct  of 
the  deputation  sent  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  present  a  loyal 
address  to  Gteorge  I.  on  his  accessioa  Beaching  Bamby  Moor 
on  a  Saturday  night,  and  finding  there  was  no  place  of  public 
worship  which  they  were  'dear'  to  attend  within  a  reachable 
distance, '  we  resolved/  says  Mr  Hart, '  to  spend  the  Lord's  Day 
as  well  as  we  could.  So  each  having  retired  alone  for  some 
time  in  the  morning,  we  breakfasted  about  ten  of  the  dock, 
and  after  that  Messrs  Linning,  Bamsay,  Adams,  Mr  Linning's 
maniy  and  I,  did  shut  our  chamber*door,  and  went  about  worship. 
I  read,  sung,  and  prayed,  and  then  we  retired  again  to  our  several 
chambers,  and  met  about  two  of  the  dock,  and  Mr  Bamsay  read, 
soogy  and  prayed;  and  after  that  we  retired  to  our  several 
chambers,  and  met  between  four  and  five,  supped,  and,  after 
sapper,  Mr  Iiinning  read,  sung,  and  prayed,  and  after  we  had  sat 
a  while  we  retired,  and  so  prepared  for  bed.  Thus  we  spe&t  the 
Lord's  Day  at  Bamby  Moor.' 

It  may  be  imagined  that  no  small  distress  was  given  to  the 
clergy  generally  two  years  after,  when  it  was  reported  that  Mr 
William  Hamilton  and  Mr  William  Mitchell,  in  returning  recently 
from  London,  had  travelled  post  on  a  Sabbath-day,  with  the  horn 
sounding  before  them.  The  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  took  up  the 
case  m  great  grief  and  concern,  and  called  the  two  reverend 
brethren  to  give  an  explanation  of  their  conduct,  which  fortu- 
natdy  they  were  able  to  do  very  satis£eu2torily.  Arriving  at  Stilton 
oa  a  Saturday  night,  and  finding  there  was  no  accommodation  for 
the  next  day  but  in  a  public-house,  while  there  was  no  place  where 
they  could  rightly  join  in  worship  nearer  than  Stamford — that  is 
to  say,  no  Preslqrterian  or  dissenting  meeting-house — ^they  had 
been  induced  to  start  on  their  journey  to  the  latter  place  next 
morning,  when,  as  they  were  upon  post-horses,  it  was  a  matter  of 
course,  and  needful  for  safety^  that  they  shoi:dd  have  a  boy  going 
before  to  blow  a  horn.  The  presbytoy  was  satisfied;  but  one 
strenuous  brother,  Mr  James  Webster,  who  was  not  distinguished 
by  a  charitable  temper,  or  much  moderation  of  words,  broke  out 
upon  them  on  this  score  in  his  pulpit — ^not  in  a  sermon,  but  in  the 
course  of  his  prayer — and  was  rebuked  on  this  account  by  the 
presbytery/ 

For  many  yean  after  the  Bevolution,  the  sombre  religious  ^^"' 

*  Journal  of  Mr  Jamm  Hart  (Edmbmgb,  1832^  prrfaee. 
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im.  feelings  of  the  commmiity  forbade  even  an  attempt  at  the  leriTal 
of  theatrical  performances.  If  there  was  anywhere  an  indinataon 
to  see  Shakspeare,  Otway,  Ckmgreve^  or  Addison,  put  into  hTing 
forms  on  the  stage,  it  was  restricted  to  the  same  obecnrity  in  the 
breast  which  entertained  it,  as  devotion  to  the  mass  or  doabts 
regarding  witchcraft.  The  plays  and  other  examples  of  light 
literature  of  the  age  of  Anne  did  at  length  begin  to  find  thor 
way  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  there  to  meet  a  not  whoVj 
ungenial  reception  from  at  least  that  portion  of  society  which 
professed  Episcopacy,  not  to  speak  of  a  certain  minority  of  the 
gay,  who  haye  usually  contrived  to  exist  even  amidst  the  most 
gloomy  puritanism.  Time,  moreover,  was  continually  removing 
the  stem  men  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  be  replaced  by  others 
of  gentler  convictions.  The  natxural  love  of  amusement  began  to 
assert  itself  against  the  pride  of  ascetidsm  and  self-deniaL 
Englishmen  were  constantly  coming  in  as  government  oflScsrs,  or 
in  piursuit  of  business,  and  bringing  with  them  new  ideas.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that,  about  the  banning  of  the  Hanover  djoastr, 
Scotland  began  to  think  that  it  might  indulge  now  and  then 
in  a  little  merriment,  and  no  great  harm  come  of  it.  It  must 
be  owned,  however,  that  during  much  of  the  eighteenth  oentaiji 
there  was  great  truth  in  a  simile  employed  in  the  preface  to  a  play 
published  in  Edinburgh  in  1668,  which  likened  the  drama  ia 
Scotland  to  'a  swaggerer  in  a  country  church/' 

The  very  first  presentment  of  any  public  theatricals  that  can  be 
authenticated,  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  1715,  just  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  unfi)rtunate  insurrection.  We  know  little 
about  it  besides  that  a  corps  was  then  acting  plays  at  the  Tennis 
Court,  near  Holyrood  Palace.* 

'We  have  now,'  says  a  contemporary  letter- writer,  'got  a  piaj- 
house  set  up  here  in  the  Tennis  Court,  to  the  great  giief  of  all 
sober  good  people;  and  I  am  surprised  to  see  such  divernons  as 
tend  so  much  to  corrupt  men's  manners  patronised  and  ooonte- 

nanced  by  some  of  whom  I  expected  better  things Mr 

Webster  and  several  other  ministers  have  given  a  teslimonj 
against  them ;  and  for  so  doing  are  mocked  by  a  great  many  that 

>  This  pUj  wu  entitled  Mareiano^  or  the  Ditoovery^  end  wai  deecribed  on  the  title  u 
haling  been  *  acted  with  greet  epplaose  before  hie  Migeety's  High  Commianoner  ud  othen 
of  the  Nolnlity  at  the  Abbey  of  HolTroodhonae  oo  St  John*s  Night.' 

'  Geoige  Chahnera,  Lift  of  Ranuay,  quoting  the  Scott  Courant  for  Angut  wd 
December,  1715.  The  Tennia  Court  still  exists,  but  reduced  to  the  oonditkni  of  a  imith's 
workshop. 
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yoa  would  ^scarce  Bospect.    Particularly^  Mr  Webster  is  very  much  iru. 
cried  oat  against  for  saying  no  more  but  that  whoever  in  his 
parish  did  attend  these  plays  should  be  refused  tokens  to  the 
sacrament  of  the  Supper/  ^ 

The  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  was  alive  to  the  danger  of  allowing 
stage-plays  to  be  acted  within  their  borders^  and  adverted  to  the 
Canongate  theatricals  in  great  concern  on  the  28d  of  March  1715. 
'Being  informed/  they  said, ^ 'that  some  comedians  have  lately 
come  to  the  bounds  of  this  presbytery,  and  do  act  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Abbey,  to  the  great  offence  of  many,  by  tres- 
passing upon  morality  and  those  rules  of  modesty  and  chastity 
which  our  holy  religion  oUigeth  all  its  professors  to  a  strict 
ohservance  of,  therefore  the  presbytery  recommends  to  all  their 
members  to  use  all  proper  and  prudent  methods  to  discourage  the 
same.'  *  It  is  at  the  same  time  rather  startling  to  find  that  three 
of  the  ministers  who  went  as  a  deputation  to  pay  the  respects  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  Geoi^  I.  on  his  accession  in  1714— 
namely,  Mitchell,  Bamsay,  and  Hart — ^went  at  Kendal  to  see  the 
comedy  of  Love  for  Love  acted. 

A  cdebrated  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  about  Arm. 
nme  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  this  day,  made  a  great  impression 
iQ  Scotland,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  over  which  the  entire 
shadow  passed.  The  darkness  lasted  upwards  of  three  minutes, 
during  which  the  usual  phenomena  were  observed  among  the 
lower  animals.  The  Edinbuif  h  bard,  Allan  Ramsay,  heralded 
the  event  with  a  set  of  verses,  embracing  all  the  commonplaces 
ocmnected  with  it;  adding, 

'The  unlearned  clowns,  who  don*t  our  era  know, 
From  this  dark  Friday  will  their  ages  shew, 
As  I  haye  often  heard  old  country  men 
Talk  of  Dark  Monday '  and  their  ages  then.' 

Whiston,  in  his  Memoirs,  relates  what  will  be  to  philosophical 
persons  an  amusing  anecdote  of  this  eclipse.  When  the  accounts 
of  it  were  published  before-hand  in  the  streets  of  London,  telling 
when  it  would  commence,  and  that  it  would  be  total,  a  Mohammedan 
envoy,  from  Tripoli,  thought  the  English  people  were  distracted 

'  Akz.  Maxwell  to  R.  Wodrow,  Edin.,  Feb.  15,  1715,  in  PrivaU  Lettert,  now  JlrH 
prhkdfrtm  Orig.  M8S,    Edin.  1829. 

'  Pnfiwe  to  the  Journal  cf  Mr  Jama  JffarL    Edinlmrgb,  1882. 

'M«niDg  the  total  eolar  ecHpse  which  happened  on  the  39th  of  March  1652,  of  which 
■M  n  ■ooooat  In  Domettie  Annai§,  toL  IL  p.  315. 
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uii.  in  pretending  to  know  what  Ood  Almighty  wonld  do;  which  bis 
own  countrymen  could  not  da  'He  concluded  thus,  that  God 
Almighty  would  never  reveal  so  great  a  secret  to  us  unbdieTas, 
when  he  did  not  reveal  it  to  those  whom  he  esteemed  true 
beUevers.  However,  when  the  eclipse  came  exactly  as  we  all 
foretold^  he  was  asked  again  what  he  thought  of  the  matter  nov; 
his  answer  was,  that  he  supposed  we  knew  this  by  art  ma/pq^e; 
otherwise  he  must  have  turned  Christian  upon  such  an  extraordi- 
nary event  as  this  was.' 

Jut.  sir  James  Anderson,  so  honourably  known  as  editor  of  the 
Dtphmaia  Scotia,  was  rewarded  for  his  public  services  by 
the  appointment  of  Deputy  Postmaster-general,  in  place  of 
Gteorge  Mein  A  mass  of  his  correspondence,  preserved  in  the 
Advocates'  Library,  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  conditioa  in 
which  he  found  postal  matters,  and  the  improvements  which  he 
effected  during  two  or  three  subsequent  years. 

We  learn  that  the  horse-posts  which  existed  many  years  back 
on  some  of  the  principal  roads,  had,  ere  this  time,  been  given  up, 
and  foot-runners  substituted,  excepting  perhaps  upon  what  might 
be  called  the  aorta  of  the  system,  from  Edinbui^ h  to  BerwicL 
In  this  manner  direct  bags  were  conveyed  as  £Bur  north  as  ThnisOj 
and  westwards  to  Inverary.  There  were  three  mails  a  week  from 
Edinburgh  to  Olasgow,  and  three  in  return ;  the  runners  set  oat 
from  Edinburgh  each  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  at  twelve  o'dock 
at  night,  and  on  Sundays  in  the  morning,  and  the  mails  srriTed 
at  Olasgow  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  on 
the  forenoon  of  Monday.  For  this  service  the  Post-office  paid 
£40  sterling  per  annum,  but  from  the  fraudulent  dealing  of  die 
postmaster  of  Falkirk,  who  made  the  payments,  the  numers 
seldom  received  more  than  from  £20  to  d625. 

'After  his  appointment,  Mr  Anderson  directed  his  attention 
to  the  establishment  of  horse-posts  on  the  western  road  from 
Edinburgh.  The  first  regular  horse-post  in  Scotland  appears  to 
have  been  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling;  it  started  for  the  fint 
time  on  the  29th  November  1716.  It  left  Stirling  at  two  o'clock 
afternoon,  each  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  and  reached 
Edinburgh  in  time  for  the  night-mail  to  England.  In  March 
1717,  the  first  horse-post  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  was 
established,  and  we  have  the  details  of  the  arrangement  in  a 
memorial  addressed  to  Lord  Comwallis  and  James  Cmgg^  who 
jointly  filled  the  office  of  Postmaster-general  of  Great  Britaia 


buxf^h  each  Tuesday  and  Thursday^  at  eight  o'clock  at  night,  and 
on  Snnday  about  eight  or  nine  in  Uie  morning,  and  be  in  Olasgow 
(a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles  by  the  post-road  of  that  time)  by . 
six  in  the  morning  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  in  summer,  and 
eight  in  winter,  and  both  winter  and  summer  will  be  on  Sunday 
night/'  There  appears  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  negotiation 
connected  with  the  settlement  of  this  post,  in  which  the  provost 
and  bailies  of  Glasgow  took  part  After  some  delay,  the  matter 
appears  to  have  been  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

'A  proposition  was  made  at  this  time  to  establish  a  horse-post 
between  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  at  a  cost  of  £132,  12«.  per 
annum,  to  supersede  the  foot-posts,  which  were  maintained  at  a 
cost  of  £81, 12s.  The  scheme,  however,  appears  not  to  have  been 
entertained  at  that  time  by  the  Post-oflice  authorities. 

'In  the  year  1715,  Edinburgh  had  direct  communication  with 
sixty  post-towns  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  month  of  August  the 
totid  sum  received  for  letters  passing  to  and  from  thei^e  oflSces  and 
Edinburgh,  was  £44,  8«.  1^.  The  postage  on  letters  to  and  from 
London  in  the  same  month  amounted  to  £157^  88,  2^.,  and  the 
postage  for  letters  per  the  London  road,  amounted  to  £9,  19^., 
making  the  total  sum  for  letters  to  and  from  Edinbui^h,  during 
that  months  amount  to  £211,  6«.  8dL — equal  to  £2635,  3#.  per 
annum.  / 

'In  1716,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  then  supreme  control 
in  Scotland,  gave  orders  to  Mr  Anderson  to  place  relays  of  horses 
from  Edinburgh  to  Inverness,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding 
dispatches  to,  and  receiving  intelligence  from,  the  army  in  the 
Highlands  under  General  Cadogan.  These  posts  worlred  upon 
two  lines  of  roads — ^the  one  went  through  Fife,  and  round  by 
the  east  coast,  passing  through  Aberdeen;  the  other  took  the 
central  road  vid  Perth,  Dunkeld,  and  Blair  Athole.  These  horse- 
posts  were,  however,  discontinued  immediately  after  the  army 
retired.'* 

In  October  1728,  the  authorities  of  the  Edmburgh  Post-office 
announced  a  thrice-a-week  correspondence  with  Lanark,  by  means 
of  the  horse-post  to  Glasgow,  and  a  runner  thence  to  Lanark. 
The  oflSdal  annonce  candidly  owns :  '  This  at  first  sight  appears 
far  about'  (it  was  transforming  a  direct  distance  of  thirty-one 
miles  into  sixty-six).    But  'the  Glasgow  horse-post  running  all 

^  Hutorieal  Summary  of  tke  Pott-ofice  in  SeoUand.  Bj  T.  B.  Lang.  (For  priTata 
ciKBlatkm.}    Edinbtugh,  1866. 
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1711  night  makes  the  dispatch  so  qnkk,  that  the  letters  come  Uus  way 
to 'Lanark  in  twenty,  or  at  most  twenty-two  hoors^  and  fiom 
Lanark  to  Edinboi^h  in  twenty-four  hoars  at  most.' 


ivLt  u.  Two  Renfrewshire  gentlemen,  of  whose  previous  dealings  with 
each  other  in  friendship  or  business  we  get  bat  an  obscnre  account, 
came  to  a  hostile  collision  in  Edinbaigh.  Mr  James  Hoastcm, 
son  of  the  deceased  Sir  Ffttrick  Houston  of  that  Ilk,  was  walkiDg 
on  a  piece  of  pavement  called  the  Plainstones,  near  the  Cron, 
when  Sir  JohA  Shaw  of  Oreenock  came  up  with  a  friend,  and  the 
two  gentlemen,  designedly  or  not,  slightly  jostled  eadi  other. 
Mr  Houston  put  his  hand  to  his  sword,  but  had  not  time  to 
draw  it  before  Sir  John  fell  a-beating  him  about  the  head  and 
shoulders  with  his  cane,  which,  however,  flying  out  of  his  hand, 
he  instantly  took  to  his  sword,  and  before  the  bystanders  oonld 
interfere,  passed  it  twice  through  Mr  Houston's  body. 

It  was  at  first  thought  the  man  was  slain  outright ;  but  he  was 
surviving  in  a  sickly  «tate  in  the  ensuing  January,  when  he  raised 
a  criminal  prosecution  against  the  knight  of  Oreenock,  and  aoc- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  from  him  a  solatium  to  the  amount  of  five 
hundred  pounds.^ 

*V'  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  this  month,  ttiere  was  a 
run  upon  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  rather  encouraged  by  the  directon 
than  otherwise,  from  a  desire  to  escape  the  responsibility  and 
danger  of  keeping  money  during  such  a  critical  time.  When  tiie 
whole  coin  was  drawn  out,  the  Bank  rendered  up  about  tiiirtj 
thousand  pounds  of  public  money  which  lay  in  its  hands,  that  it 
might  be  lodged  in  the  Castle,  and  then  very  calmly  stopped 
payment,  or  ra&er  discontinued  business,  intimating  that  their 
notes  should  bear  interest  till  better  times  should  return.  Id 
May  1716,  the  troubles  being  over,  the  Bank  began  to  take  in 
their  notes  and  resume  business  as  usual' 

Sir.  S9.  At  this  crisis,  when  a  formidable  insurrection  was  breaking  oat| 
the  ofl5.cers  intrusted  with  the  support  of  the  government  were  not 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  concord  which  is  said  to  give  strength. 
The  Justice-derk  (Cockbiim  of  Ormiston)  was  on  bad  terms 
with  both  the  Earl  of  Day  and  the  Lord  Advocate,  Sir  David 

'  Jnatieiarj  Racord.    Sir  John,  aoon  mfUr  his  oolliuon  with  Mr  Hoaatoii,  was  aditely 
engaged  in  niabg  Tolonteen  at  Greenock  for  the  snppicision  of  the  RebeDkm. 
'  MiiL  Ace.  Bank  of  SeoUand,  p.  10. 
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Dalrjmple.  The  animosity  between  two  of  tbese  men  came  to  a  iru. 
consummation  which  might  be  said  to  prefignre  the  celebrated 
wig-poUing  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  and  Lord  Townshend.  The 
Earl  of  Hay  writes  at  this  date  from  Edinburgh:  'There  has 
happened  an  accident  which  will  suspend  the  Jnsttce-derk's 
fiiiy  against  me;  for  he  and  the  King's  Advocate  have  had 
a  corporal  dupuie;  I  mean  literaUy,  for  I  parted  them.' ' 

In  a  letter  of  this  date^  written  at  Mnssdbnrgh  by  the  Bev.  on.  m. 
J.  Williamson,  minister  of  that  place,  some  recent  domestic 
erents  are  alluded  to— 4ui  '  the  lamentable  murder  of  Doctor  Rule 
last  week  by  Craigmillar's  second  son,  and  the  melancholy  prori- 
dence  of  a  jeweller's  servant,  who  was  under  some  dejection  for 
some  time,  and  did,  on  Monday  last^  immediately  after  sermon, 
at  Ldth,  run  into  the  sea  deliberately,  and  drown  himsel£'  There 
had  been  a  new  election  of  Scots  peers  at  Holyrood  for  the  fibnt 
parliament  of  the  new  reign,  and  they  were  all  of  one  sound  loyal 
type — ^'a  plain  evidence  of  our  further  slavery  to  the  English 
court'  In  reference  to  this,  a  fruit-woman  went  about  the 
Pklaoe-yard,  crying :  '  Who  would  buy  good  pears,  old  pears,  new 
pears,  fresh  pears — ^rotten  pears,  sixteen  of  them  for  a  plack !'  * 

Died,  William  Carstares,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edin-  ^^^  ^ 
buigh,  noted  as  having  been  the  intimate  friend  of  King  William, 
and  his  adviser  about  all  Scottish  affairs ;  for  which  reason,  and 
his  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  the  church,  he  was  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  Cardinal  Carstares.  It  must  ever  be 
considered  a  great  honour  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  have 
had  the  affectionate  support  of  such  a  man.  A  suffbrer  under 
the  severities  of  the  pre-Bevolution  government,  he  inclined, 
when  his  day  of  power  came,  to  use  it  with  moderation.  His 
temperate  counsels  and  practice  are  believed  to  have  had  a  great 
efiect  in  smoothing  the  difficulties  which  at  first  surrounded  the 
Presbjrterian  establishment.  His  probity  and  disinterestedness 
have  been  above  all  question.  King  William  said  '  he  had  known 
him  long  and  well,  and  he  knew  him  to  be  an  Honest  Man.'  In 
the  midst  of  the  contentious  proceedings  of  this  period,  to  light 
upon  the  gentle  prudence,  the  unostentatious  worth,  and  the 
genial  unselfishness  of  Carstares,  has  the  effect  of  a  fine,  soothing 

'  Oi%.  letter  m  Pftper  OiBoe^  qnoied  bj  Gaorge  Chalmai^  CUMmmo,  L  S70,  Mfg. 
'  iVkole  Xcfferib  Ae.,  Edin^  1829,  p.  17. 
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1115.  meloAf  amidst  discord.  There  are  a  few  anecdotes  of  this  eminent 
man,  which  no  one  can  read  without  feeling  his  heart  improved. 

A  newly  widowed  sister  coming  from  the  country  to  see  him, 
whta  he  was  engaged  in  consultations  of  importance  mtik  some 
of  the  officers  of  state^  he  instantly  left  these  personages  and 
came  to  her;  insisted,  against  her  remonstrances,  on  staying  a 
short  while  with  her,  and  giving  her  a  prayer  of  consolatioD; 
then,  having  appointed  a  more  leisurely  interview,  he  retomed 
with  the  tears  scarcely  effiiced  from  his  countenance,  to  his  noUe 
company. 

His  charities,  which  were  truly  diffusive,  were  often  directed  to 
the  unfortunate  Episcopal  clergy.  One,  named  Caddell,  having 
called  upon  him,  he  ohserved  that  the  poor  man's  clothes  w«c 
worn  out,  and  discreditable  to  his  sacred  calling.  Instantlj 
ordering  a  suit  to  be  prepared  for  a  man  of  CaddeU's  edxe,  he 
took  care  to  have  them  fibnt  tried  upon  his  own  person  when  hia 
friend  next  waited  upon  him.  'See/  said  he,  'how  this  silly 
fellow  has  misfitted  me  I  They  are  quite  useless  to  me.  They 
will  be  lost  if  they  don't  fit  some  of  my  friends.  And,  by  the  by, 
I  daresay  they  might  answer  you.  Please  try  them  on,  for  it  is 
a  pity  they  should  be  thrown  away.'  Cadddl,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, complied,  and  found  that  the  clothes  fitted  him  exactly. 
With  his  hard-wrung  permission,  they  were  sent  home  to  hioii 
and  he  found  a  ten^pound  note  in  one  of  the  pockets. 

It  is  said  that  many  of  the  'outed'  clergy  were  in  the  custom 
of  receiving  supplies,  the  source  of  which  they  never  knew  till 
Mr  Carstares's  deatL  At  his  funeral,  two  men  were  observed  to 
turn  aside  together,  quite  overcome  by  their  grief.  Upon  inquiry, 
it  was  found  they  were  two  non-jurant  ministers,  whose  families, 
for  a  considerable  time,  had  been  supported  by  the  benefactions 
of  him  they  were  laying  in  the  grave.^ 

If  the  partisans  of  particular  doctrines  and  formulas  were 
to  try  occasionally  upon  each  other  the  effect  of  kindly  good 
offices  such  as  these,  might  they  not  sometimes  make  a  little 
way  with  their  opponents,  instead  of  merely  exasperating  and 
hardening  them,  as,  under  existing  circumstances,  they  almost 
invariably  do? 


Ariii.      John  Kellie,  corporal  in  the  Earl  of  Stair's  regiment,  was  put 
into  the  Edinburgh  Tolbooth  for  killing  John  Norton,  seigeant  of 

^  Life  of  Carttara,  prefixed  to  bii  State  Papere,    Edinlmigb,  1774. 
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the  flame  regiment,  in  a  duel  near  Stirling.     He  was  liberated  at  me. 
tlie  bar,  on  the  28d  July  ensuing/ 

The  fighting  of  duela  by  private  soldiers^  now  never  heard  of, 
seems  then  to  h4ve  been  not  uncommon.  The  Edinburgh  Courani 
of  February  16,  1725,  states :  '  This  morning,  two  soldiers  of  the 
regiment  that  lies  in  the  Canongate  were  whipped  for  fighting  a 
duel' 

The  Whig  government  of  George  I.,  having  now  got  the  lay  iut  si 
Jacobites  effectually  put  down^  bethought  itself  of  the  deigy  of 
the  defeated  party,  the  Episcopalians,  who  had  made  several 
active  demonstrations  during  the  late  insurrection,  and  constantly 
stood  in  a  sort  of  negative  rebellion,  in  as  far  as  they  never  prayed 
for  the  king  de  facto*  Under  a  prompting  from  a  high  quarter, 
the  Commissioners  of  Justiciary  now  ordered  the  advocate-depute, 
Duncan  Forbes,  to  proceed  against  sucb  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  in 
Scotland  as  had  not  prayed  for  King  Geoi^,  or  otherwise  obeyed 
the  hte  Toleration  Act  by  registering  orders  from  a  Protestant 
bishop.  The  consequent  proceedings  reveal  to  us  a  curious  view  of 
the  condition  of  Episcopacy  at  that  time  in  Edinbui^h — at  once 
comprehending  a. large  number  of  clergy,  and  existing  in  the 
greatest  obscurity. 

There  were  Mr  William  Abercrombie  and  Mr  David  Freebaim, 
Mr  Sobert  Marshall  and  Mr  William  Wylie,  each  described  as 
'preacher  in  the  Episcopal  meeting-house  in  Bailie  Fyfe's  Close;' 
Mr  George  Johnston,  Mr  Robert  Keith,  and  Mr  Andrew  Lums- 
dain,  severally  described  as  '  preacher  in  the  Episcopal  meeting- 
Iiouse  in  Barrenger's  Close;'  Mr  Jasper  KeUie,  'preacher  in  the 
Episcopal  meeting-house  below  the  Fountain-well;'  Mr  Thomas 
Bhind,  'preacher  in  the  Episcopal  meeting-house  in  Sandilands' 
Close;'  Mr  Goorge  Orahame,  'preacher  and  user  of  the  English 
Liturgy  in  his  own  house,  to  which  many  do  resort  as  an  Epis- 
copal meeting-house,  in  Canongate-head;'  Mr  Andrew  Cant,  Mr 
David  Lambie,  Mr  David  Bankine,  and  Mr  Patrick  Middleton^ 
'preachers  in  the  Episcopal  meeting-house  in  Skinner's  Close;' 
Mr  Henry  Walker  and  Mr  Patrick  Home,  each  described  as 
'preacher  in  the  Episcopal  meeting-house  in  Todrig's  Wynd;' 
Mr  Robert  Calder, '  preadier,  sometimes  in  Edinbui^h,  sometimes 
in  Tranent'  [the  reputed  author  of  Scots  Presbpterian  Eloquence 
Ditplayed] ;    Mr  William  Milne   and  Mr  William  Cockbum, 

1  NotM  on  Old  Tolbootb,  ScpUuh  Journal^  p.  299. 
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int.  '  preachen  in  the  Episoopal  meeting-hoofle  in  Blackfinan^  Wynd' 
[the  latter  probably  he  who  had  lately  been  chaaed  by  the  mob 
out  of  Olaagow] ;  Mr  Jamea  Walker, '  preacher  in  the  Episcopal 
meeting-houae  in  Dickson's  Close  j;'  Mr  Alexander  Sntheilaiid, 
senior,  and  Mr  Bobert  Chein,  '  preachers  in  the  Episoopii 
meeting-houae  at  the  back  of  Bell's  Wynd.'  Thus,  we  see  tiieiv 
were  ten  placea  of  worship  in  Edinburgh — all  in  retired  sitoatiaiis, 
and,  atrange  to  say,  all  within  two  hundred  yarda  or  so  of  eadi 
other;  haying  in  all  twenty-two  ministers;  being  consadersUv 
more  than  the  number  of  the  Established  deigy  then  in  Edin- 
bu^h;  but  in  what  poverty  they  lived  may  be  partly  infismd 
from  the  fact,  that  Thomaa  Ruddiman,  the  gnHprnarian,  wbea 
attending  an  Episcopal  meeting-house  in  Edinburgh  in  1703^ 
paid  only  '  forty  shillings'  (8«.  4d.)  for  his  seat  for  two  years.* 

Besides  the  twenty-two  Edinburgh  dei^,  there  were  Mr 
Arthur  Miller,  'preacher  in  the  Episcopal  meeting-hooae  in 
Leith,'  and  Mr  Bobert  Coult  and  Mr  Jamea  Hunter, '  Episoopsl 
preachera  in  Musdeburgh,'  all  involved  in  the  same  proaecation. 

The  result  of  their  trial  wa«E  a  sentence,  applicable  to  all  except 
Mr  William  Cockbum,  forbidding  them  to  exercise  their  minis- 
terial functions  till  they  should  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  and  amerciathig  them  in  twenty  pounds  each  for  not 
praying  for  King  Geoiga  The  only  visible  difference  between  die 
old  persecutions  and  this  was,  that  there  was  a  populace  to  howl 
in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other.  However,  the  authorities 
were  humane.  The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  were  content  to  see 
that  letters  of  ordination  were  registered.  When  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  acting  as  regent,  some  time  after  sent  them  a  secretary  of 
state's  letter,  complaining  that  the  sentence  was  not  folly  carried 
out— -the  object  bdng  to  compel  a  praying  for  his  (kUier — the 
magistrates  applied  for  instructions  to  the  commiasioneni  of 
Justiciary,  and  were  told  that,  having  once  passed  sentence, 
the  court  could  do  nothing  more  in  the  case.  So  the  Episcopal 
meeting-houses  in  Bailie  Fyfe%  Barrenger's,  Sandilands^  and 
other  doses  went  on  as  before.* 

Av^  William  Mure  of  CaUhrdl  trwdHng  with  a  party  of  friends 
from  Edinburgh  to  Boss-shire^  came  the  first  stage — ^namdy,  to 
the  Queensferry — ^in  a  coadi,  and  afterwards  proceeded  on  horse- 
back.    Writing  an  aeeoamt  of  his  journey  to  his  wife,  fiom 

'  Ch«linen*8  Life  ofJUuUUman^  p.  87.  <  Jutidaiy  Beooid. 
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ChanoDTy^  AngnBt  30^  he  says :  '  We  came  in  coach  to  the  Ferry  t7M. 
on  Friday;  and  though  we  were  once  overturned,  yet  none  of  us 
had  any  miafortune.'  Probably  Mr  Mure  conaidered  bimaelf  as 
getting  off  very  well  with  but  one  overturn  in  a  coach-journey  of 
deven  English  miles.  He  goes  on:  'We  came  that  night  to 
Perth,  where  the  Master  of  Boas  and  Lady  Betty  met  us.  On 
Saturday,  we  came  to  Dunkeld,  and  were  all  night  with  the  Duke 
of  Atbde.  On  Sunday,  after  sermon,  we  left  the  ladies  there, 
and  came  to  the  Blair.'  The  ladies  probably  had  scruples  about 
Sunday  travelling;  but  Mr  Mure,  although  a  man  of  notedly 
rdigioua  character,  appears  to  have  had  none.  '  On  Monday/  he 
adda»  'we  made  a  long  journey,  and  went  to  Qlenmore,  where 
my  Lord  Huntly's  fir-woods  are.  On  Tuesday,  we  came .  to 
Kilravock's  house  [Kilravock],  and  yesternight  came  here,  which 
is  the  first  town  in  the  shire  of  Boss.'^  Thus  a  journey  of 
about  170  miles  occupied  in  all  six  days. 

In  April  1722,  the  king  being  about  to  visit  Hanover,  certain 
Scottish  lords,  amongst  others,  were  appointed  to  attend  him.  It 
ii  intimated  in  a  London  paper  of  April  28,'  that  they  set  out 
from  Edinburgh  for  this  purpose  on  the  previous  Monday,  the 
2Sd;  and  'the  roads  being  laid  with  post-horses,  they  are  expected 
here  as  to-morrow.'  That  is,  the  journey  would  occupy  in  the 
way  of  posting  from  Monday  to  Sunday,  or  seven  daya  It  waa 
ooe  day  more  than  the  time  occupied  in  a  journey  firom  London  to 
Edinborgh  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  September  1716,  when  he 
posted  down  in  the  utmost  haste,  with  some  friends,  to  take 
command  of  the  troops  for  the  resistance  to  the  insurgent  Earl 
of  Mar. 

It  ^ypeam  that  about  this  time  there  were  occasional  packet- 
BhipSy  by  which  people  could  travel  between  Edinburgh  and 
London.  In  1720,  the  Ban  Accord,  Captain  Buchanan,  was 
advertised  aa  to  sail  for  London  on  the  80th  June,  having  good 
accommodation  for  passengers,  and  '  witt  keep  the  day,  goods  or 
no  goods/  Two  years  later,  the  '  Unity  packet-boat  of  Leith' 
was  in  like  manner  announced  as  to  proceed  to  London  on  the 
Ist  September,  'goods  or  no  goods,  wind  and  weather  serving, 
bavug  good  accommodation  for  passengers,  and  good  entertain- 
meni'  The  master  to  be  spoke  with  in  the  Laigh  Cofiee-house.*  * 
But  this  mode  of  transit  waa  occasionally  attended  with  vicissitudes 

*  Caldwell  Papen,  L  386.  '  Si  J(mti$  Evening  Pott, 

'  Ntwipaper  adyertbenraDtf. 
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im.  not  much  less  vexatioas  than  those  of  the  pons  Toyager  of 
the  ^neid.  For  example,  we  leant  from  a  paragraph  in  an  Edin- 
bmrgh  newspaper,  on  the  16th  November  1743,  that  the  Bdinbii^ 
and  Glasgow  packet  from  London,  '  after  having  great  stress  of 
weather  for  tweniy  days,  has  lately  arrived  safe  at  Holy  Islaod, 
and  is  iochi  expected  in  Leith  harbonr.' 

Daring  the  decade  1720-80,  return  chaises  for  Londcn,  gene- 
rally with  six  horses,  are  occasionally  advertised.  The  smaD 
amount  of  travelling  which  then  prevailed  is  marked  by  the  &ct, 
that  we  find  such  a  conveyance  announced  on  the  11th  ct  May  to 
set  out  homeward  on  the  15th  or  16th,  and  on  the  18th  re-adv«r- 
tised  as  to  go  on  the  2d  or  8d  of  June,  no  one  having  come  finrward 
in  .the  interval  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  We  find, 
however,  in  1782,  that  a  periodical  conveyance  had  at  length  been 
attempted.  The  advertisement  states,  'that  the  Stage  Cosdi 
continues  to  go  from  the  Canongate  for  London,  or  any  place  on 
the  road,  every  Wednesday  fortnight.  And  if  any  gentleman 
want  a  by^eoaeh,  they  may  call  at  Alexander  Forsyth's,  opposite 
to  the  Didie  of  Queensberry's  Lodging,  where  the  coach  stimda.' 

In  May  1784,  a  comparatively  spirited  efibrt  in  the  way  of 
travelling  was  announced  by  John  Dale  and  three  other  posons 
— ^namely,  a  coach  to  set  out  towards  the  end  of  this  week 
[pleasant  indefiniteness !]  for  London,  or  any  place  on  the  rosd, 
to  be  performed  in  nine  days,  or  three  days  sooner  than  any  other 
coach  that  travels  the  road.' 

The  short  space  between  the  two  populous  towns  of  Edinboi^gli 
and  Leith  must  have  been  felt  as  a  particularly  favourable  field 
for  this  kind  of  enterprise ;  and,  accordingly,  a  '  Leith  stage '  was 
tried  both  in  1610  and  1660,'  but  on  both  occasions  fiuled  to 
receive  sufficient  encouragement.  In  July  1722,  we  are  informed 
that,  on  the  9th  instant, '  two  stage-coaches  are  to  begin  to  senre 
betwixt  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  are  to  go  with  or  wiihomt  com' 
panjf  every  hour  of  the  day.  They  are  designed  to  contain  six 
persons,  each  paying  threepence  during  the  summer,  and  fourpence 
during  the  winter  for  their  fare.' 

Sir.  I.      This  day  met  at  Edinburgh  a  set  of  commissioners  appointed 

*  under  a  late  act  'to  inquire  of  the  estates  of  certain  traitors,  and 

of  popush  recusants,  and  of  estates  given  to  superstitions  uses,  in 

order  to  raise  money  out  of  them  for  the  use  of  the  public'    Hie 

*  Sm  DametUe  AnnaU  under  those  datee. 
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first  and  most  promiDent  object  was  to  appropriate  the  lands  of  me. 
the  Scottish  nobles  and  gentlemen  who  had  taken  part  in  the  late 
insnnrection  for  the  House  of  Stnail  Fonr  out  of  the  six  oom- 
miflsoners  were  Englishmen,  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  among  these  was  the  celebrated  Sir  Richard  Steele,  fresh 
from  the  literary  glories  he  had  achieved  in  the  Toiler,  Spectator, 
and  Guardian,  from  his  sufferings  in  the  Whig  cause  under  Anne, 
and  the  consolatory  honours  he  attained  under  the  new  monarch. 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  strangers  of  such  distinction 
shonld  be  honoured  in  a  city  which  recdved  few  such  guests ; 
and  doubtless  the  government  officials  in  particular  paid  them 
many  flattering  attentions.  But  the  commissioners  very  soon 
fonnd  that  their  business  was  not  an  easy  or  agreeable  one. 
There  was  in  Scotland  plenty  of  hatred  to  the  Jacobite  cause;  but 
battling  off  its  adherents  at  Sheriffmuir,  and  putting  down  its 
seminaries,  the  Episcopal  chapels,  was  a  different  thing  from 
seeing  an  order  come  from  England  which  was  to  extinguish  the 
names  and  fortunes  of  many  old  and  honourable  &milies,  and 
torn  a  multitude  of  women  and  children  out  of  house  and  home, 
and  throw  them  upon  the  charity  of  their  friends  or  the  public. 
Host  of  the  unfortunates,  too,  had  connections  among  the  Whigs 
themselves,  with  claims  upon  them  for  commiseration,  if  not 
assistance ;  and  we  all  know  the  force  of  the  old  Scottish  maxim 
—eternal  blessings  rest  on  the  nameless  man  who  first  spoke  it  f — 
that  bhiid  i$  thicker  than  water. 

It  was  with  no  little  surprise  and  no  little  irritation  that  these 
English  Whig  gentlemen  discovered  how  hard  it  was  to  turn  the 
forfeited  estates  into  money,  or  indeed  to  make  any  decent  pro- 
gress at  all  in  the  business  they  came  about  The  first  and  most 
vexations  discovery  they  made  was,  that  there  was  a  code  of  law 
and  frame  of  legal  procedure  north  of  the  Tweed  different  from 
what  obtained  to  the  south  of  it.  The  act  was  framed  with  a  r^ard 
to  the  practices  of  English  law,  which  were  wholly  unknown  and 
could  not  be  recc^ised  in  Scotland.  Then  as  to  special  impedi- 
ments—first came  the  Scotch  Court  of  Exchequer,  with  a  daim 
under  an  act  of  the  preceding  year,  imposing  a  penalty  of  five 
hnndred  pounds  and  loss  of  liferents  and  whole  movables  on 
every  suspected  man  who  did  not  deliver  hidiself  up  before  a 
certain  day :  all  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  late  insurrection  had 
incurred  this  penalty;  the  afiair  came  under  the  Exchequer 
department;  and  it  was  necessary  to  discriminate  between  what 
was  forfeited  by  the  one  act  and  what  was  forfeited  by  the  other. 
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in*.  There  was  aometbing-  more  obttmctiTe,  hoverer,  thin  erea  tbe 
Scottuh  Exchequer.  The  commiBdonen  disoorend  Hat  in  the 
form  of  a  body  called  the  Court  of  Session,  or,  in  comiiKm 
langoage,  'the  Fifteen,'  who  sat  periodically  in  Ediabni^h,  eur- 
cising  a  myslerions  influence  over  property  thronghoot  the 
country,  and  indulging  in  certain  pbrasea  of  marvelloiu  potenc;, 
though  utterly  andreamed  of  in  Soothem  Giitain.  Here  is  bow  it 
was.  The  act  had,  of  course,  admitted  the  preferable  claims  of  the 
creditors  of  the  traitors,  and  of  those  who  bad  dmms  ibr  mtnisge 
and  other  proyiuons  on  their  estates.  On  peUtiims  from  then 
persons — in  whose  reality  the  commisBioners  bad  evidently  a  veij 
imperfect  fiuth — this  Conrt  of  Session  had  passed  whst,  in  Uuir 
barbarous  jargon,  they  called  teguettraHont  ot  the  said  eatatei,  at 
the  same  time  appointiDg  factors  to  nplift  the  rents,  Sw  tfae 
benefit  of  the  aforesaid  penona  in  the  first  place,  and  only  the 
commismouen  in  the  second.  What  further  seemed  to  the 
commiasionen  very  strange  was,  that  these  factors  were  all  of 
them  men  notedly  diaa£fected  to  the  Rerolution  interest  most  of 
them  confidential  friends,  some  even  the  relatives,  of  the  foifdted 
persons,  and  therefore  all  disposed  to  make  the  first  departmest 
of  the  account  as  large,  and  the  second  as  small,  as  poaaiUe. 
Nor  was  even  this  all,  for,  as  bad  been  pointed  out  to  them  b? 
some  of  the  EstaUiahed  clergy  of  Porbrsbire,  these  factors  were 
persons  dangerous  to  the  government  For  example.  Sir  Joho 
Cam^e  of  Pitarrow,  factor  on  tfae  Earl  of  Soathesk's  estate,  wu 
the  man  who,  on  the  synod  of  Angus  uttering  a  declaration  in 
1712  for  the  House  of  Hanover,  bad  caused  it  to  be  burned  at  tfae 
bead  bu^b  of  the  shire.  John  Lnmsdain,  who  was  nominated  to 
the  charge  of  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Paumnre,  bad  grestlr 
obstructed  the  establishment  of  the  chorcb  in  the  district,  and 
proved  altogether  'very  nneasy  to  presbyteries  and  synoda.' 
Suppose  the  Ttnmly  king  of  Sweden  sbonld  land  on  the  east  of 
ScoUand,  there  were  all  the  tenants  of  those  lai^  estates  in  the 
obedience  of  men  who  would  hail  bis  arrival  and  forward  his 
objects  I 

The  general  result  was,  that  the  commisBioners  found  then- 
aelves  stranded  in  Edinburgh^  as  powerless  as  so  many  porpoises 
on  Cramond  sands,  only  treated  with  a  little  more  outward  respect. 
One  proposal,  indeed,  they  did  receive  (January  1717),  that  seemed 
at  first  to  be  a  Scottish  movement  in  their  favoor— namely,  an 
offer  from  the  Lord  Advocate  (Sir  David  Dalrymple),  with  their 
ematrrenee,  to  commence  actiona  in  the  Court  of  Sesaon  iat 
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determining  the  dainis  of  creditors;  bnt,  seeing  in  tluB  only  an  i7i«. 
endless  iista  of  vexations  lawsnits,  they  declined  it,  preferring 
to  lea?e  the  whole  matter  to  be  disposed  of  by  farther  acts  of  the 

l^htnre/ 

By  Tirtne  of  the  treason-law  for  Scotland,  passed  immediately  sir.  s. 
after  the  Union,  the  government  this  day  suddenly  removed 
eighty-nine  rebel  prisoners  from  Edinburgh  to  Carlisle,  to  be  there 
tried  by  English  juries,  it  being  presumed  that  there  was  no 
chsDoe  of  impartiality  in  Scotland.  The  departing  troop  was 
followed  by  a  wail  of  indignant  lament  from  the  national  heart. 
Jacobites  pointing  to  it  with  mingled  howls  and  jeers  as  a  proof 
of  the  enslavement  of  Scotland — Whigs  carried  o£f  by  irresistible 
aympathy,  and  unable  to  say  a  word  in  its  defence — ^attested  how 
much  the  government  did  by  such  acts  to  retard  the  desirable 
amalgamation  of  the  two  nations.  Under  the  warm  feeling  of 
the  moment,  a  subscription  was  opened  to  provide  legal  defences 
for  the  unfortunate  Scotsmen,  and  contributions  came  literally 
from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Even  the  (Goodman  of  the 
Tolbooth  gave  his  pound.  The  very  government  officials  in  some 
instances  were  unable  to  resist  an  appeal  so  thrilling. 

The  list  includes  the  names  of  nineteen  of  the  nobility — ^namely, 
Errol,  Haddington,  Rosebery,  Morton,  Hopetoun,  Dundonald, 
Moray,  Rutheiglen,  CassiUis,  Traquair,  March,  Gralloway,  Kin- 
nonU,  Eglintoune,  Elibank,  Colville,  Blantyre,  Coupar,  and 
Deskford,  all  for  considerable  sums.  Amongst  other  entries  are 
the  following :  Lady  Orizd  Cochrane,  £6, 9», ;  the  Commissioners 
of  Excise,  £7,  10s.  6d. ;  Mr  George  Drummond,  (Goodman  of  the 
Tolbooth  [Edinburgh],  £1 ;  John  M'F^rlane,  Writer  to  the  Signet, 
lOt.  M.;  the  Merchant  Company,  £5;  the  Incorporation  of 
Goldsmiths,  £5;  the  Incorporation  of  Tailors,  £6;  the  Incor- 
poratbn  of  Chimrgeons,  £6;  the  four  Incorporations  of  Leith 
(aggregate),  £53,  1 6«.  7d. ;  the  Episcopal  Clergy  of  Edinburgh, 
£8,  8t.;  Magistrates  of  Haddington  (and  collected  by  them), 
£28;  Society  of  Periwigmakers  in  Edinburgh,  £24^  4f.  Sd,; 
Inhalntants  of  Musselburgh,  Inveresk,  and  Fisherrow,  £20; 
collected  by  Lady  Grisel  Cochrane,  at  Dumbarton,  £30 ;  Colonel 
Charteris's  lady,  £5,  7».  6d.;  collected  by  Lady  Grisel  Cochrane, 
from  sondry  persons  specified,  £180.* 

'  BtportM  of  ike  OommimoHertf  fol 

'  The  origfaud  rabscription  Ibt  b  in  ponession  of  K.  FergOBson  Blair,  of  Baltbayook, 
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i7tc  To  do  the  goyerament  jostioe,  the  rebel  priBonen  were  treated 
mildly,  not  one  of  them  being  done  to  death,  thongh  Beyeral  were 
transported.  An  attempt  was  made,  two  years  later,  by  a  oom- 
mission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  sent  into  Scotland,  to  bring  a 
number  of  other  Jacobite  delinquents  to  punishment  It  aat  at 
Perth,  Dundee,  and  Kelso,  without  being  able  to  obtain  tme 
bills.:  only  at  Cupar  was  it  so  far  effective  as  to  get  faiUs  against 
Lord  Cteorge  Murray,  of  the  Athole  fiimily ;  Sir  James  Sharpe, 
representative  of  the  too  famous  archbishop;  Sir  David  Threiplaid 
of  Fingask ;  and  a  son  of  Moir  of  Stonywood ;  but  it  waa  to  no 
purpose,  for  the  trials  of  these  gentlemen  were  never  proceeded 

•       with.* 

Oct.  t.  Captain  John  Cayley  (son  of  Cornelius  Cayley  of  the  city  of 
York),  one  of  the  commissioners  of  his  majesty's  customs,  was  a 
conspicuous  member  of  that  little  corps  of  English  officials  whom 
the  new  arrangements  following  on  the  Union  had  sent  down  to 
Scotland.  He  was  a  vain  gay  young  man,  pursuing  the  bent  of 
his  irregular  passions  with  little  prudence  or  discretion  Amongst 
his  acquaintance  in  Edinburgh  was  a  pretty  yotmg  married  woman 
— ^the  daughter  of  Colonel  Charles  Straiton,  well  known  as  a 
highly  trusted  agent  of  the  Jacobite  party — the  wife  of  John 
M'Farlane,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  who  appears  to  have  at  one 
time  been  man  of  business  to  Lord  Lovat.  Cayley  had  made 
himself  notedly  intimate  with  Mr  and  Mrs  MTarlane,  often 
entertained  them  at  his  country-house,  and  was  said  to  have  made 
some  valuable  presents  to  the  lady.  To  what  extent  there  was 
truth  in  the  scandals  which  connected  the  names  of  CommissioDer 
Cayley  and  Mrs  MTarlane,  we  do  not  know ;  bnt  it  is  understood 
that  Cayley,  on  one  occasion,  spoke  of  the  lady  in  terms  whieb, 
whether  founded  in  truth  or  otherwise,  infinitely  more  condemned 
himself.  Perhaps  drink  made  him  rash;  perhaps  vanity  made 
him  assume  a  triumph  which  was  altogether  imaginary;  perhaps 
he  desired  to  realise  some  wild  plan  of  his  inflamed  brain,  uid 
brought  on  his  punishment  in  self-defenca  There  were  all  sorti 
of  theories  on  the  subject,  and  little  positively  known  to  give  any 
of  them  much  superiority  over  another  in  point  of  plausibility.  A 
gentleman,*  writing  from  Edinburgh  the  second  day  after,  says : 
*  I  can  hardly  offer  you  anything  but  matter  of  fact,  which 


*  Barton*!  ffUtory  ofSeoOand,  il  218. 

*  Colonel  Patrick  Vans  of  Bftnibarroch. 
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that  upon  Tuesday  last  be  came  to  her  lodging  after  three  o'clock,  i7i«. 
where  he  had  often  been  at  tea  and  cards :  she  did  not  appear  till 
she  had  changed  all  her  clothes  to  her  very  smock.  Then  she 
came  into  a  sort  of  drawing-room^  and  from  that  conveyed  him 
into  her  own  bed-chamber.  After  some  conversation  there,  she 
left  him  in  it;  went  ont  to  a  closet  which  lay  at  some  distance 
from  the  chamber;  [thence]  she  brought  in  a  pair  of  charged 
pistols  belonging  to  Mr  Cayley  himself,  which  Mr  M'Farland,  her 
husband,  had  bcorowed  from  him  some  days  before,  when  he  was 
about  to  ride  to  the  country.  What  further  expressions  there 
were  on  either  side  I  know  not;  but  she  fired  one  pistol,  which 
only  made  a  slight  wound  on  the  shackle-bone  of  his  left  hand, 
and  shmted  down  through  the  floor — ^which.  I  saw.  The  other 
she  fired  in  aslant  on  his  right  breast,  so  as  the  bullet  pierced  his 
heart,  and  stuck  about  his  left  shoulder-blade  behind.  She  went 
into  the  closet,  [and]  laid  by  the  pistols,  he  having  presently 
fallen  dead  on  the  floor.  She  locked  the  door  of  her  room  upon 
the  dead  body,  [and]  sent  a  servant  for  her  husband,  who  was  in 
a  change-house  with  company,  being  about  four  afternoon.  He 
came,  and  gave  her  what  money  he  had  in  the  house,  and  con- 
ducted her  away ;  and  after  he  had  absented  himself  for  about  a 
day,  he  appeared,  and  afterwards  declared  before  the  Lords  of 

Justiciary  he  knew  nothing  about  it  till  she  sent  for  him 

I  saw  his  corps  after  he  was  cereclothed,  and  saw  his  blood  where 
he  lay  on  the  floor  for  twenty-four  hours  after  he  died,  just  as  he 
fdl,  so  as  it  was  a  diflSculty  to  straight  him.'  ^ 

Miss  Margaret  Swinton,  a  grand-aunt  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  used 
to  rebite  to  him  and  other  listeners  to  her  fireside-tales,'  that,  when 
she  was  a  little  girl,  being  left  at  home  at  Swinton  House  by 
herself  one  Sunday,  indisposed,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  at  church,  she  was  drawn  by  curiosity  into  the  dining-room, 
and  there  saw  a  beautiful  female,  whom  she  took  for  '  an  enchanted 
queen,'  pouring  out  tea  at  a  table.  The  lady  seemed  equally 
surprised  as  herself,  but  presently  recovering  self-possession, 
addressed  the  little  intruder  kindly,  in  particular  desiring  her 
to  speak  first  to  her  mother  by  herself  of  what  she  had  seen. 
Margaret  looked  for  a  moment  out  of  the  window,  and,  when 
she  turned  about,  the  enchanted  queen  was  gone !  On  the  return 
of  the  family,  she  spoke  to  her  mother  of  the  vision,  was  praised 
for  her  diacretion,  and  desired  to  keep  the  matter  from  all  other 

'  ScoUiMh  JBUgiac  Vena,  1812.  '  See  Lockhart*!  Life  of  ScoU,  indejL 


1711.  peiwoB — an  uganctaon  ihe  itnctly  followed.  The  unnger  wu 
Afn  BCFariuie,  who^  being  a  reUtive  of  the  &niily,  had  hoc 
received  a  temporary  ahelter  after  the  alangfater  of  Captain  Cayk;. 
She  had  vaniahed  froin  Margaret  Swinton's  sight  throngii  i 
panel-door  into  a  closet  which  had  been  arranged  for  her  oon- 
cealment  The  family  always  admired  the  sagacity  shewn  in 
asking  Margaret  to  speak  to  her  mother  of  what  she  had  nen, 
bnt  to  speak  to  her  atone  in  the  first  instance,  as  thus  the  fidH't 
feelings  found  a  safe  rent.  It  will  be  remembeied  that  Scott 
has  introduced  the  incident  as  part  of  his  fiction  of  Peveril  of  tit 
Peak. 

Id  the  ensuing  February,  criminal  letters  were  raised  against 
Mrs  MTarlane  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  Sir  David  Dabym^le, 
and  the  father  and  brother  of  the  deceased,  reciting  that '  John 
Cayley  having,  on  the  2d  of  October  last,  come  to  the  house  of 
John  M'Farlane  in  order  to  make  a  dvil  virat,  she  did  then  and 
there  shoot  a  jostol  at  John  Cayley,  and  th««by  mortally  wonndoi 
him.'  Not  appearing  to  stand  her  trial,  abe  was  dedand 
outlaw/  Sir  Walter  Scott  states  it  as  certain,  that  she  «» 
afterwards  enabled  to  return  to  Edinburgh,  where  she  lived  ud 
died;'  bat  I  mnst  own  that  some  good  evidence  would  be 
required  to  substantiate  such  a  statement. 

The  romantic  nature  of  the  incident,  and  the  fact  of  the  auBaa 
being  an  Englishman,  caused  the  story  of  Mrs  M'Farlane  to  be 
&med  beyond  the  bonnds  of  Scotland.  Pope,  writing  abont  the 
time  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  breaks  out  tbns:  'Let 
them  say  I  am  romantic ;  so  is  every  one  said  to  be  that  either 
admires  a  fine  thing  or  does  one.  On  my  conscience,  as  the 
worid  goes,  'tis  hardly  worth  anybody's  while  to  do  one  for  the 
honour  of  it.  Qlory,  the  only  pay  of  generous  actions,  is  nov 
as  ill-paid  as  other  just  debts;  and  nether  Mrs  Macfinrland  for 
immolating  her  lover,  nor  yon  for  retoming  to  your  lord,  mud 
ever  hope  to  be  compared  to  Lncretia  or  Portia' ' 

w>.  n.  A  newspaper  which  enjoyed  a  temporary  existence  in  Edin- 
bni^h' — each  number  consistiDg  of  five  small  leaves — is  vodferou 
with  the  celebrations  of  the  anniversary  of  King  Oeoi^'s  cwona- 
tion  in  Ediabui^h,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Fcrth,  and  other  Soottisfa 
towns.     Ten  days  later,  it  proclaima  with  equal  vehemence  the 
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rejoidiigs  in  the  same  places  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  the  nie. 
Prince  of  Wales.  Paiadings  and  firings  of  musketry  by  the 
troops,  drinkings  of  loyal  toasts  from  covered  tables  at  the  Cross^ 
bonfiresy  ringings  of  beUs^  form  the  chief  demonstrations.  And 
it  is  notable  that  in  Dundee^  Brechin^  and  Aberdeen,  which  we 
know  to  have  been  in  those  days  full  of  Jacobites,  the  symptoms 
of  loyalty  to  Hanover  are  by  many  degrees  the  most  ostentatious, 
there  being  the  more  need  of  course  for  the  friends  of  the  rei^ng 
house  to  exert  themselves.  In  Dundee  (where  in  reality  the 
Jacobites  were  probably  two  to  one),  'everybody  looked  cheerful, 
and  vied  who  diould  outdo  other  in  rgoicing,  except  some  few 
of  our  Jacobite  ndghbours,  who,  being  like  owls,  loved  darkness ; 
but  care  will  be  taken  that  they  spared  not  their  money  by  being 
singular.' 

Loyalty  is  altogether  a  paradox,  appearances  with  it  being 
usually  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  actual  existence,  and  the  actuality 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  deserving.  No  monarch  ever  enjoyed 
BO  much  of  it  as  Charles  I.  Since  the  days  of  his  sons,  when  the 
bulk  of  the  people  of  Scotland  felt  themselves  under  a  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  the  demonstrations  at  market-crosses  on 
royal  birthdays  had  not  been  so  violent  as  now,  when  a  new 
family,  about  whom  nobody  cared  or  could  care,  occupied  the 
throne.  Nor  did  these  again  become  equally  loud  till  the  time 
of  George  III.,  when  Wilkes  prosecutions,  losses  of  American 
colonies^  and  unjustifiable  wars  with  French  reformers,  made  loyalty 
again  a  needful  article,  and  king's-health-drinkings  in  the  highest 
degree  desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  when  rulers  are  truly 
worthy  of  a  fiedthful  affection  on  the  part  of  their  people — as  in 
our  happy  age— one  never  hears  the  word  loyalty  mentioned. 

All  through  the  reign  of  the  first  George  and  a  great  part  of 
that  of  his  successor,  the  newspaper  estimate  of  human  character 
aeems  to  have  had  but  one  element — the  attachment  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  'our  present  happy  establishment  in  church  and  stata' 
At  the  end  of  every  paragraph  announcing  a  choice  of  magistrates 
in  Scotland,  it  is  pointedly  stated  that  they  are  all  friends  of  the 
Hanover  succession.  Such  things  are,  of  course,  simply  the 
measure  of  the  extent  of  hatred  and  indifferency  with  which  the 
happy  establishment  and  dynasty  were  regarded,  as  well  as  of  the 
danger  in  which  it  was  the  &te  of  both  to  exist,  from  the  eagerness 
of  many  to  get  them  destroyed. 

The  same  newspaper,  while  telling  us  of  such  grave  things  as 
Scottish  nobles  and  gentlemen  waiting  in  the  Tower  and  in 
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ine.  Carlkle  CaBde  for  death  or  for  life,  as  an  inceofled  go?eniiiieDt 
might  please  to  dictate,  gives  us  other  notices,  reminding  ns  of  the 
affecting  truism  breathed  from  every  sheet  of  the  kind  in  our  own 
day,  that  all  the  affiurs  of  human  life,  the  serious,  the  comic,  & 
important,  the  trivial,  are  constantly  going  on  shoulder  to  shoulder 
together.  We  glance  from  a  hard-wrung  pardon  for  a  doien 
rebek,  or  an  account  of  the  execution  of  Sergeant  Ainslie,  himg 
over  the  wall  of  Edinburgh  Castle  for  an  attempt  to  render  the 
fortress  up  to  the  Jacobites — to  the  let  of  the  lands  of  Bigganhids, 
which  'sow  above  eighty  bolls  of  oats,'  and  have  a  good  'sheep- 
gang'  besides — or  to  David  Sibbald's  vessel,  the  Aime  of  EJrkcaldy, 
which  now  lies  in  Leith  harbour  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  wish  to 
transport  themselves  or  their  goods  to  London,  and  is  to  sail  with 
all  expedition— or  to  the  fact  that  yesterday  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
left  Edinburgh  for  his  country-seat,  attended  by  a  retinae  of 
gentlemen — or  to  an  announcement  of  Allan  Ramsay's  forth- 
coming poem  of  the  Morning  Interview — ^for  all  these  things  oome 
jostling  along  together  in  one  month.  Nor  may  the  following 
quaint  advertisement  be  overlooked : 

'A  young  gentlewoman,  lately  come  from  London,  cuts  hair 
extremely  well,  dresses  in  the  newest  fashion,  has  the  newest 
fashioned  patterns  for  beads,  ruffles,  &c.,  and  mends  lace  verj 
fine,  and  does  all  sort  of  plain  work ;  also  teaches  young  gentle- 
women to  work,  and  young  women  for  their  work.  She  does  all 
manner  of  quilting  and  stitching.  All  the  ladies  that  come  to  her 
on  Monday  and  Thursday,  have  their  hair  cut  for  sixpence;  at  any 
other  time,  as  reasonably  as  any  in  town ;  and  dresses  the  beads  on 
wires  cheaper  than  any  one.  She  lodges  in  the  Luckenbooths, 
over  against  the  Tolbooth,  at  one  Mr  Palmer's,  a  periwig-maker, 
up  one  pair  of  stairs.'^ 

Since  the  Revolution,  there  had  been  a  constant  and  eager 
pressure  towards  commerce  and  manufactures  as  a  means  of 
saving  the  nation  from  the  wretched  poverty  with  which  it  was 
affiicted.  But  as  yet  there  had  been  scarcely  the  slightest  move- 
ment towards  the  improvement  of  another  great  branch  of  the 
national  economy — ^namely,  the  culture  of  the  ground.  The 
country  was  unenclosed;  cultivation  was  only  in  patches  near 
houses;  farm  establishments  were  clusters  of  hovels;  the  rural 
people,  among  whom  the  distinction  of  master  and  servant  was 

>  Seoit  Couramt,  Oct  24, 1716. 
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little  mariLed,  lived  in  the  most  wretched  manner.    A  large  part  izu. 
of  rent  was  paid  in  produce  and  by  services.    Old  systems  of 
husbandly  reigned  without  disturbance.    Little  had  yet  been  done 
to  fiMJlitate  communications  in  the  country  by  roads,  as  indeed 
little  was  required,  for  all  goods  were  carried  on  horseback. 

The  first  notable  attempt  at  planting  was  by  Thomas,  sixth  Earl 
of  Haddington,  about  the  time  of  the  Union.  From  a  love  of 
oommon  country  sports,  this  yowig  nobleman  was  called  away  by 
bis  wife,  a  sister  of  the  first  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  who  desired  to  see 
bim  engaged  in  planting,  for  which  she  had  somehow  acquired  a 
taste.  The  domain  they  had  to  work  upon  was  a  tract  of  low 
gnnmd  surrounding  their  mansion  of  Tyninghame,  composing  part 
of  tbe  coast  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  between  North  Berwick  and 
Dnnbar.  Their  first  experiment  was  upon  a  tract  of  about  three 
bundred  acres,  where  it  waii  believed  that  no  trees  could  grow  on 
aooomit  of  the  sea-air.  To  the  marvel  of  all.  Lord  Haddington 
indoded,  the  Bmning  Wood,  as  it  was  called,  soon  became  a 
beautiful  sylvan  domain,  as  it  continues  to  this  day.  To  pursue 
bis  lordship's  own  recital:  'I  now  took  pleasure  in  planting  and 
improving;  but,  because  I  did  not  like  the  husbandry  practised 
in  this  country,  I  got  some  fisurmers  firom  Dorsetshire.  This  made 
me  divide  my  ground;  but,  as  I  knew  the  coldness  of  tbe  climate, 
and  the  bad  effects  the  winds  had,  I  made  stripes  of  planting 
between  every  enclosure,  some  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  feet  broad,  as 
I  thooght  best  ....  From  these  Englishmoi  we  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  sowing  and  the  management  of  grass-seeds.  After 
making  the  enclosures^  a  piece  of  ground  that  carried  nothing  but 
fiuie  was  planted ;  and  my  wife,  seeing  the  unexpected  success 
of  her  former  projects,  went  on  to  another.  ....  There  was  a 
waiien  of  four  hundred  acres,  vastly  sandy  [near  the  mouth  of 
the  l^e].  A  gentleman  who  had  Uved  some  time  at  Hamburg, 
one  day  walking  with  her,  said  that  he  had  seen  fine  trees  grow- 
ing upon  such  a  soil  She  took  the  hint,  and  planted  about 
sixty  or  seventy  acres  of  warren.  All  who  saw  it  at  the  time 
thonf^t  that  labour  and  trees  were  thrown  away;  but  to  their 
amaaement,  they  saw  them  prosper  as  well  as  in  the  best  grounds. 
Tbe  whole  field  was  dead  sand,  with  scarce  any  grass  on  it;  nor 
waa  it  only  so  poor  on  the  surface,  but  continued  so  some  yards 
down.'^  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  fitmous  Tyninghame  Woods, 
which  now  present  eight  hundred  acres  of  the  finest  timber  in 

*  i  Trmim  of»  PoreU  Trta,  in  a  Letter,  Ac,  piibluh«d  at  Edinlrargh  b  1761. 
VOL.  UL  2  A 
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1711.  the  ooaniry.  By  means  of  his  Dorsetshiie  fiurmen,  too.  Lord 
Haddington  became  the  introducer  of  the  practice  of  Bowiog 
doTer  and  other  graas-aeeda. 

Another  early  improver  of  the  aur&ce  waa  Sir  Archibald  GhraDt 
of  Monymnsk  (second  baronet  of  the  title)^  whose  merits,  more- 
over, are  the  more  remarkable,  aa  his  operations  took  place  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  north.  'In  my  early  days/  aaya  he,  'sood 
after  the  Union,  husbandry  and  mann&ctures  were  in  low  esteem. 
Tnmipa  [raiaed]  in  fidda  for  cattle  by  the  Earl  of  Bothes  and 
very  few  others,  w^ere  wondered  at  Wheat  waa  almoat  confined 
to  Eaat  Lothian.  Endosures  were  few,  and  planting  Teiy  Utfle; 
no  repair  of  roads,  all  bad,  and  very  few  whed-carriages.  In 
1720,  I  conld  not,  in  chariot,  get  my  wife  from  Aberdeen  to 
Monymnsk.  Colonel  Middleton  [waa]  the  first  who  naed  carts 
or  wagons  there;  and  he  and  I  [were]  the  first  benorth  Tay 
who  had  hay,  except  very  UtUe  at  Grordon  CaaUe.  Mr 
Lockhart  of  Caniwath,  author  of  Memoirs,  [waa]  the  first  tiiat 
attempted  raising  or  feeding  cattle  to  aiae.'  ^ 

'  By  the  indulgence  of  a  very  worthy  &ther,'  says  Sir  Archibald, 
'  I  waa  allowed  |in]  1716,  though  then  very  young,  to  begin  to 
endose  and  plant,  and  provide  and  prepare  nurseriea  At  that 
time  there  was  not  one  acre  upon  the  whole  eatate  endoeed,  nor 
any  timber  upon  it  but  a  few  elm,  aycamore,  and  ash,  about  a 
small  kitchen-garden  adjoining  to  the  house  [a  very  common 
arrangement  about  old  Scotch  country  mansion-houaea],  and  some 
straggling  trees  at  some  of  the  farmyards,  with  a  small  copse- 
wood,  not  enclosed  and  dwarfish,  and  browsed  by  sheep  and 
cattle.  AU  the  farms  [were]  ill-dUposed  and  mixed,  difikrent 
persons  having  alternate  ridges;  not  one  whed-cairiage  on  the 
estate,  nor  indeed  any  one  road  that  would  allow  it;  and  tiie  rent 
about  £600  sterling  per  annum,  [when]  grain  and  services  [were] 
converted  into  money.  The  house  waa  an  old  castle,  with  batde- 
menta  and  six  difierent  roofs  of  various  heights  and  dxrections, 
confusedly  and  inconveniently  combined,  and  all  rotten,  with  two 
wings  more  modem  of  two  stories  only,  the  half  of  the  windows 
of  the  higher  rising  above  the  roofs;  with  granaries,  stablea,  and 
houses  for  all  cattle  and  the  vermin  attending  them  dose  adjoin- 
ing; and  with  the  heath  and  muir  reaching  in  angles  or  guaheta 

to  the  gate,  and  much  heath  near.     What  land  was  in  culture 

* 

*  Periiapt  Svt  Archibald  wm  wrong  here.    See  the  acooimt  of  Baldooo  Psk  in  thie 
Tolnme,  nnder  the  date  October  1696. 
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belonged  to  Uie  farmsy  by  which  their  eattle  and  dung  were  ms. 
always  at  the  door.  The  whole  land  [was]'  raised  and  uneven, 
and  foil  of  stones,  many  of  them  very  large,  of  a  hard  iron 
quality,  and  all  the  ridges  crooked  in  shape  of  an  S,  and 
Tory  high,  and  full  of  noxious  weeds,  and  poor,  being  worn  out 
by  coltore,  without  proper  manure  or  tillage.  Much  of  the  land 
and  miiir  near  the  house  [was]  poor  and  boggy ;  the  rivulet  that 
nuia  before  the  house  in  pits  and  shallow  streams,  often  varying 
channd,  with  banks  always  ragged  and  broken.  The  people  [were] 
poor,  ignorant,  and  slothful,  and  ingrained  enemies  to  planting, 
eodosmg,  or  any  improvements  or  deanness ;  no  keeping  of  sheep 
or  cattle,  or  roads,  but  four  months,  when  oats  and  bear  (which 
was  the  only  sorts  of  their  grain)  was  on  ground.  The  farm- 
booses,  and  even  corn-mills,  and  manse  and  school,  [were]  all 
poor,  dirty  huts,  [occasionally]  pulled  in  pieces  for  manure,  or 
[wbich]  fell  of  themselves  almost  each  alternate  year.'  ^ 

By  Sir  Archibald's  exertions,  Monymusk  became  in  due  time 
a  beautiful  domain,  weU  cultivated  and  productive,  checkered  with 
fine  woods,  in  which  are  now  some  of  the  largest  trees  to  be  seen 
in  that  part  of  Scotland. 

There  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  very  first  person  who  was 
effective  in  introdudng  any  agricultural  improvements  into  Scot- 
land was  an  EngKsh  lady.  It  was  in  1706 — ^the  year  before  the 
Union — that  Elizabeth  Mordaunt,  daughter  of  the  &mous  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  married  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Gbrdon, 
and  came  to  reside  in  Scotland.  A  spark  of  her  father's  enter- 
prisbg  genius  made  her  desire  to  see  her  adopted  country  put  on 
a  better  aspect,  and  she  took  some  trouble  to  effect  the  object,  by 
bringing  down  to  some  of  her  father-in-law's  estates  English 
ploughs,  with  men  to  work  them,  and  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  busmess  of/Mowing — ^heretofore  utterly  unknown  in  Scotland. 
Her  ladyship  instructed  the  people  of  her  neighbourhood  in  the 
proper  way  of  making  hay,  of  which  they  were  previously  ignorant ; 
and  set  an  example  in  the  planting  of  muirs  and  the  laying  out  of 
gardens.  Uq;ed  by  her  counsels,  during  the  first  twenty  years  of 
her  residence  in  Scotland,  two  Morayland  proprietors.  Sir  Bobert 
(xordon  of  Gtordonston,  and  a  gentleman  named  Dunbar,  and  one 
Ross-ihire  laird.  Sir  William  Gordon  of  Invergorden,  set  about 
the  draining  and  plantbg  of  their  estates,  and  the  introduction  of 
improved   modes  of  culture,  induding  the   sowing  of  French 

1  Spaldmg  CM  Mi$uUmf,  S.  97. 
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itit.  gttuMeii*  It  is  ratber  remarkable  tbat  ScoUand  should  bare 
reoeiTed  her  first  impulse  towards  agricoltmtd  improvements  6om 
England^  which  we  have  in  recent  times  seen^  as  it  were,  sitting  at 
her  feet  as  a  papil  in  all  the  various  particulars  of  a  superior 
rural  economy. 

HvT.  We  are  informed  that^  after  the  dose  of  the  Rebellion,  owing  to 
the  number  of  people  cast  loose  thereby  from  all  the  ordinaiy 
todal  bonds, '  thefts,  robberies,  rapnes,  and  depredations  became 
so  common  [m  the  Highlands  and  their  borders],  that  they  began 
to  be  looked  upon  as  neither  shameful  nor  dishonourable,  and 
people  c^  a  station  somewhat  above  the  vulgar,  did  ik)metiznes 
countenance,  encourage,  nay,  head  gangs  of  banditti  in  those 
detestable  vULmies.'  The  tenants  of  great  landlords  who  had  joined 
the  Whig  cause  were  particularly  liable  to  despoliation,  and  to  this 
extent  the  system  bore  the  character  of  a  kind  of  guerilla  warCeot. 
Sxuh  a  landlord  was  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  whose  lands  lying 
chiefly  in  the  western  parts  of  Perth,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton 
shires,  were  peculiarly  exposed  to  this  kind  of  rapina  His  Oraoe, 
moreover,  had  so  acted  towards  Bob  Boy,  as  to  create  in  that 
personage  a  deep  sense  of  injury,  which  the  Highland  moral  code 
called  for  being  wreaked  out  in  every  available  method.  Bob  had 
now  constituted  himself  the  head  of  the  broken  men  of  his 
district,  and  having  great  sagadfy  and  address,  he  was  by  no 
means  a  despicable  enemy. 

At  the  date  noted,  the  duke's  factor,  Mr  Graham  of  Killeam, 
came  in  the  usual  routine,  to  collect  his  (jraoe*s  Martinmas  renti 
at  a  place  called  Chapel-eroeh,  about  half-way  between  Buchanan 
House  and  the  village  of  Drymea  The  farmers  were  gathered 
together,  and  had  paid  in  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds, 
when  Bob  Boy,  with  twenty  followers,  descended  upon  the  spot 
from  the  hiUs  of  Buchanan.  Having  planted  his  people  about 
the  house,  he  coolly  entered,  took  Mr  Graham  prisoner,  and 
possessed  himsdf  of  the  money  that  had  been  cdlected,  as  well  as 
the  account-bookS)  telling  the  factor  that  he  would  answer  for  all 
to  the  duke,  as  soon  as  his  Grace  should  pay  him  three  thooaand 
four  hundred  merks,  being  the  amount  of  what  he  professed  him- 
self to  have  been  wronged  of  by  the  havoc  committed  by  the  duke 
upon  his  house  at  Cndgrostan,  and  subsequently  by  the  boming 

1  Hm  abore  hdM  ut  githerad  from  an  taanyvaooB  folnme,  pabluhed  in  1729,  «tfitl«d 
An  Btny  en  the  Meam  of  Bfidotmg  nnd  FalUnoing  SeoUamtL 
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of  his  house  at  AuchinchisaDen  by  the  government  troopa    Mr  int. 
Graham  was  permitted  to  write  to  the  dnke,  stating  the  case^  and 
telliDg  that  he  was  to  remain  a  prisoner  till  his  Orace  should 
comply  with  Bob's  demands,  with  '  hard  nsage  if  any  party  are 
sent  after  him/ 

Mr  Oraham  was  marched  abont  by  Bob  Boy  from  place  to 
place,  'under  a  very  uneasy  kind  of  restraint/  for  a  week,  when 
at  length  the  outlaw,  considering  that  he  could  not  mend  matters, 
hot  might  only  provoke  more  hostility  by  keeping  his  prisoner 
any  longer,  liberated  him  with  his  books  and  papers,  but  without 
the  money. 

Vvxi  of  the  duke's  rents  being  paid  in  kind,  there  were  gimeh 
or  grain  stores  near  Chapel-eroch,  into  which  the  farmers  of  the 
district  used  to  render  their  quotas  of  victual,  according  to 
custom,  'Whenever  Bob  and  his  followers  were  pressed  with 
want,  a  party  was  detached  to  execute  an  order  of  their  com* 
manders,  for  taking  as  much  visual  out  of  these  girnds  as  was 
necessary  for  them  at  the  time/  In  this  district, '  the  value  of 
the  thefts  and  depredations  committed  upon  some  lands  were 
equal  to  the  yearly  rent  of  the  lands,  and  the  persons  of  small 
heritors  were  taken,  carried  off,  and  detained  prisoners  till  they 
redeemed  themselves  for  a  sum  of  money,  especially  if  they  had  at 
elections  for  parliament  voted  for  the  government  man.'^ 

The  duke  got  his  farmers  armed,  and  was  preparing  for  an 
inroad  on  the  fireebooter's  quarters,  when,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  they  were  beset  by  a  party  of  Macgregors  under  Bob's 
nephew,  Qtegpt  Mac^regor  of  Olengyle,  and  turned  adrift  without 
any  of  their  military  accoutrements.  The  duke  renewed  the 
effort  with  better  success,  for,  marching  into  Balquhidder  with 
some  of  his  people,  he  took  Bob  Boy  prisoner.  But  here  good- 
fortone  and  native  craft  befriended  the  outlaw.  Being  carried 
along  (m  horseback,  bound  by  a  bdt  to  the  man  who  had  him  in 
charge,  he  contrived  so  to  work  on  the  man's  feelings  as  to  induce 
him  to  slip  the  bond,  as  they  were  crossing  a  river,  when,  diving 
under  the  stream,  he  easily  made  his  escape.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
heard  this  story  recited  by  the  grandson  of  Bob's  friend,  and 
worked  it  up  with  his  usual  skill  in  the  novel  bearing  the  outUw's 
name. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on,  the  commissioners  on 
the  Forfeited  Estates  were  coolly  reckoning  up  the  little  patrimony 

*  MS.  of  Graham  of  Gflrtmore,  App.  to  Biirt*8  LeUen,  2d  ed^  U.  849. 
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int.  of  Bob  Boy  as  part  of  the  public  spoil  of  the  late  rebdlioiL  It  is 
felt  as  a  strange  and  unooath  association  that  Stede,  of  Tatler 
and  Spectator  memory — kind-hearted,  thoughtless  Dicky  Stede 
-Hdiould  haye  been  one  of  the  persons  who  administered 
in  the  affiurs  of  the  cateran  of  Craigrostan.  In  the  final  r^ort 
of  the  commissioners,  we  haye  the  pitiful  account  of  the  paUic 
gains  from  the  ruin  of  poor  Bob,  Inyenaudd  being  described 
as  of  the  yearly  yalue  of  £58,  16t.  8^4.,  and  the  total  realised 
from  it  of  purchase-money  and  interest,  £958,  lOt .  lliere  is  til 
possible  reason  to  believe,  that  it  would  have  been  a  much  more 
advantageous  as  well  as  humane  arrangement  for  the  public,  to 
allow  these  twelve  miles  of  Highland  mountains  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  their  former  owner, 

uw'  Wonder-seekers  were  at  this  time  regaled  with  a  brochure 
stating  how  Mr  John  Gkurdner,  minister  near  Elgin,  fell  into 
a  trance,  and  lay  as  dead  for  two  days,  in  the  sight  of  many; 
and  how,  being  put  into  a  coffin,  and  carried  to  his  parish  church 
in  order  to  be  buried,  he  was  heard  at  the  last  moment  to  make 
a  noise  in  the  coffin;  which  being  opened,  he  was  found  aUv^ 
'  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present/  Being  then  carried  homeip 
and  put  into  a  warm  bed,  he  in  a  little  time  coming  to  himsdC 
'related  many  strange  things  which  he  had  seen  in  the  other 
world/  In  the  same  publication  was  a  sermon  which  the  worthj 
man  had  preached  after  his  recovery. 

Mr  Oordon  of  Ellon,  a  rich  merchant  of  Edinburgh,  lived  in  a 
villa  to  the  north  of  the  city,  with  a  family  composed  of  a  wife, 
two  sons,  and  a  daughter,  the  children  being  all  of  tender  age.^ 
He  had  for  a  tutor  to  his  two  boys  a  licentiate  of  the  church, 

ipectab]< 


ments,  but  remarked  for  a  somewhat  melancholic  disposition.  A 
gloomy  view  of  predestination,  derived  from  a  work  by  Flavel, 
had  taken  hold  of  Irvine's  mind,  which,  perhaps,  had  some  native 
infirmity,  ready  to  be  acted  upon  by  external  circumstances  to 
dismal  resolts. 

The  tutor,  having  cast  eyes  of  aflfection  upon  a  servant-giri  in 
his  employer's  house,  was  tempted,  one  day,  to  take  some  li 


*  Gordon  of  EUon,  aon  to  a  fanner  in  Bourtie — a  meiehant  in  Edlnlmrgli,  and  ones  a 
baOio  thare,  and  a  rioh  man.  Bj  him  the  hooae  of  EUon  waa  boilt  anew  in  a  hm^mt 
■tj]*.— Fim  tf  JHoeae  of  Aberdeen,  Spal  aob,  p.  801  (writtan  abont  be|^naing  of  tba 
18th  ooDtiizy). 
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wiA  her,  which  were  observed  and  reported  by  his  two  pupils,  im. 
He  WIS  reprimanded  by  Mr  Gbrdon  for  this  breach  of  decorum^ 
which,  on  an  apology  fix>m  him^  was  forgiven.  The  incident 
rank  into  the  man's  sensitive  nature,  and  he  brooded  upon  it 
till  it  assumed  proportions  beyond  the  reality^  and  raised  in 
his  heart  an  insane  thirst  for  revenge.  For  three  days  did  the 
wretch  revolve  the  idea  of  cutting  off  Mr  Gordon's  three  children, 
and  on  the  day  here  noted  he  found  an  opportunity  of  partially 
accomplishing  his  morbid  desire.  It  was  Sunday,  and  Mr  and 
Mrs  Gordon  went  to  spend  the  latter  part  of  the  day  with  a 
friend  in  the  city,  taking  their  little  daughter  along  with  them. 
Irvine,  left  with  the  two  boys,  took  them  out  for  a  walk  along 
the  then  broomy  slope  where  St  Andrew  Square  and  York  Place 
are  now  situated.  The  children  ran  about  gathering  flowers  and 
pusning  butterflies,  while  this  fiend-transformed  man  sat  whetting 
a  knife  wherewith  to  cut  short  their  days.  Calling  the  two  boys 
to  him,  he  upbraided  them  with  their  informing  upon  him,  and 
told  them  that  they  must  suffer  for  it.  They  ran  off,  but  he  easily 
overtook  and  seized  them.  Then  keeping  one  down  upon  the 
grass  with  his  knee,  he  cut  the  other's  throat;  after  which  he 
deapatched  in  like  manner  the  remaining  one. 

The  insane  nature  of  the  action  was  shewn  by  its  being  com- 
mitted  in  daylight  in  an  open  place,  exposed  to  the  view  of  mul- 
titodea  who  might  chance  to  look  that  way  from  the  adjacent 
city.  A  gentleman,  enjoying  his  evening  walk  upon  the  Castle 
H31,  did  obtain  a  tolerably  perfect  view  of  the  incident,  and 
immediately  gave  an  alarm.  Irvine,  who  had  already  attempted 
to  cut  his  own  throat,  but  unsuccessfully^  ran  from  his  pursuers 
to  the  Water  of  Leith,  thinking  to  drown  himself  there;  but  he 
was  taken,  and  brought  in  a  cart  to  prison,  and  there  chained 
down  to  the  floor^  as  if  he  had  been  a  wild  beast. 

There  was  a  summary  process  of  law  for  murderers  taken  as  he 
was  with  the  red  hand.  It  was  only  necessary  to  bring  him  next 
day  before  the  judge  of  the  district,  and  have  sentence  passed 
upon  him.  In  thia  case,  the  judge  was  the  Baron  Bailie  of 
Bronghton,  a  hamlet  now  overwhelmed  in  the  spreading  streets 
of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  but  whose  court-house  existed 
10  lately  as  1827.^  Till  the  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions 
in  1747,  the  bailie  of  the  Baron  of  Broughton  could  arraign  a 

'  In  Febnuiy  1721,  John  Webster,  a  gudener,  htving  oommitted  murder  upon  a  joang 
wonaa  named  Campbell,  *  on  Herioi'i  Hospita]  groond,  behind  onr  town-wall,*  wu  tried  in 
the  bannjr  of  Broughton,  and  condemned  to  die. 
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my.  criminal  before  a  jury  of  his  own  people,  and  do  the  highest 
judgment  upon  him.  Irvine  was  tried  by  the  bailie  upon  tbe 
SOth  of  April,  and  receiyed  sentence  of  death.  During  the  brief 
interval  befine  execution,  which  was  bat  a  day,  the  unhappy 
wretdi  was  addressed  by  several  deigymen  on  the  heinomnesi 
of  his  crime,  and  the  need  of  repentance,  and,  after  a  time^ 
he  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  contrition.  The  bloody  clothes  of 
*  the  poor  children  being  then  exhibited  before  him,  he  broke  out 

in  tours  and  groans,  as  if  a  new  light  was  shed  npon  his  mind, 
and  he  had  been  able  to  see  his  offimce  in  its  true  character.  He 
then  sent  a  message  to  the  bereaved  parmts,  beseechii^  Aeir 
Christian  forgiveness  to  a  dying  man;  and  this  they  veiy  kindly 
gave. 

Irvine  was  next  day  hanged  at  G^reenside,  having  first  had  his 
hands  hacked  oiF,  and  stock  upon  the  gibbet  by  the  knife  with 
which  he  had  committed  the  murder.  His  body  was  thrown  into 
a  neighbonring  qnarry-hole.* 

jvnio.  Occnrred  this  day  at  Edinburgh  a  thnnder-storm,  attended 
with  soch  remarkable  eflEbcts,  that  an  account  of  it  was  published 
on  a  broadside.  It  was  little,  perhaps,  that  it  frightened  the 
people  oiF  the  streets,  cansed  the  garrison  at  the  Castle  to  look 
well  to  the  powder-magasine,  and  killed  a  man  and  a  woman  at 
Lasswade.  What  attracted  particular  attention  was  the  &te  of  s 
tavern  company  at  Canonmflls,  where  two  baibers  firom  the  Lawn- 
market  had  come  to  celebrate  the  Pretender's  birthday  over  s 
bottle  of  ale.  They  had  just  drunk  to  the  health  of  their  assumed 
monarch— one  of  the  company  had  remarked  with  a  curse  how 
the  bells  were  not  rung  or  the  Castle  guns  fired  on  'the  king's' 
birthday — when  a  great  thunder-clap  broke  over  the  house.  'Tlie 
people  on  earth,'  cried  one  of  £he  party,  'will  not  adore  their 
king;  but  you  hear  the  Almighty  is  compEmenting  him  with  s 
volley  from  heaven.'  At  that  moment  came  a  second  stroke, 
which  instantaneoudy  killed  one  of  the  barbers  and  a  woman, 
and  scorched  a  gentleman  so  severely  that  he  died  in  a  few  hours. 
The  rest  of  the  company,  bdng  ainased,  sent  to  Edinburgh  for 
doctors  to  take  Uood  of  the  gentieman;  but  the  doctors  told 
them  they  could  do  no  good.  They  tried  to  let  blood  of  him, 
but  found  none.    Their  bodies  were  as  soft  as  wooL' 

1  CMmOed  TriaJU^  IB.  372  (name  and  date  of  inoident  there  giten  emmeooaly).  SetA- 
tuk  Jimrwd,  Oot  28,  1847.  Gontemporarjr  oonftoiion.  NoUm  md  QaerUi,  De&  186Sk 
qnotisg  time  nomben  of  the  cODtemporaij  newipsper,  the  Sccti  Comnmi 
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'  There  la  none  more  blind  than  them  that  will  not  see :  these  inr. 
men  may  see,  if  they  wilfully  will  not  shut    their  eyes,  that 

Providence  many  times   hath  blasted  their    enterprises 

These  men  were  eontending  for  that  which  did  not  concern 
them;  they  were  drinking,  cursing,  and  passing  reflections — 
whieh  in  all  probability  hath  offended  the  King  of  Heayen  to 
throw  down  his  thunder,  Sscl,  a  warning  to  idl  blasphemers, 
dmnkards,  swearers,  licentious  livers,  and  others.'^  It  is  a 
Utile  awkward  for  this  theory,  that  among  the  killed  was  but 
one  of  the  Jacobite  barbers,  the  other  and  equally  guilty  one 
escaping. 

The  capture  of  the  Jugitaie  Bob  Boy  seeming  now  an  object  'vms. 
worthy  of  the  regard  of  the  Duke  of  Athole,  a  nq^tiation  took 
pboe  between  them,  which  ended  in  Bob  being  taken  into 
custody  of  a  strong  party  at  Logierait,  the  place  where  his  Grace 
Qsoally  exercised  his  justiciary  functions,  and  where  his  prison 
accordingly  was  situated.  The  outlaw  fdt  he  had  been  deceived, 
bat  it  did  not  appear  that  he  could  help  himself.  Meanwhile,  the 
duke  sent  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Bob  to  Edinburgh,  desiring 
a  company  of  troops  to  be  sent  to  receive  him.  Ultimately,  how- 
e?er,  Ac  duke  countermanded  the  military,  finding  he  could  send 
a  sufficiently  strong  party  of  his  own  people  to  hand  over  the 
outlaw  to  justice. 

While  preparations  were  making  for  his  transmission  to  the 
Lowlands,  Bob  entertained  his  guards  with  whisky,  and  easily 
gained  their  confidence.  One  day,  when  they  were  all  very  hearty, 
he  made  a  business  to  go  to  the  door  to  deliver  a  letter  for  his 
wife  to  a  man  who  was  waiting  for  it,  and  to  whom  he  pretended 
he  had  some  private  instructions  to  give.  One  of  the  guard 
languidly  accompanied  him,  as  it  were  test  form's  sake,  having  no 
fear  of  his  breaking  off.  Macgregor  was  thus  allowed  to  lounge 
about  outside  for  a  few  minutes,  till  at  last  getting  near  his  horse, 
he  suddenly  mounted,  and  was  off  to  Stirlingdiire  like  the  wind.' 

To  have  set  two  dukes  upon  thief-catching  within  a  twelvemonth 
or  so,  and  escaped  out  of  the  clutches  of  both,  was  certainly  a 

*  Braadade  leprinted  in  Anakcta  ScoHea,  I  246. 

'  Letts  of  Rer.  Mr  Mnrraj,  dstad  CGmrie  Manas,  2d  Jolj,  1717;  AiU,  8eoL  Tntfu- 
oeHtmB,  m,  296. 

lo  a  kttor  of  Mr  Jamea  Andenoo,  editor  of  tbe  Difiomaia  SeoUa,  to  hia  bob,  Edin- 

Im^  Jane  20,  1717,  it  is  noted,  aa  a  recent  e?ent,  that  *Bob  Boi  aoirendeied  to 

D.  Athdl,  Imt  not  meeting  with  sach  things  as  he  expected,  has  made  his  escape.* M8S., 

Adm,  Ubrarg. 
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ini.  corioiis  fiite  for  a  HigUand  cateran,  partisan  warrior^  or  whaterer 
name  he  may  be  called  by. 

Not.      Sir  Bidiard  Steele  appears  not  to  haye  attended  the  bnsineis  of 
the  Forfeited  Estates  Commission  in  Edinboigh  dnriog  the  year 

1716,  but  given  his  time,  as  nsual,  to  literary  and  political  por- 
suits  in  London,  and  to  a  project  in  which  he  had  beooise 
concerned  for  bringing  fish  'alive  and  in  good  health'  lo  the 
metropolis.  It  was  reported  that  he  would  get  no  fwy  for  the 
first  year,  as  having  performed  no  duty ;  but  those  who  raised  this 
rumour  must  have  had  a  very  wrox^  notion  of  the  way  that 
public  affairs  were  then  administered.    He  tells  his  wife,  May  22, 

1717,  in  one  of  those  aost  amorous  of  marital  letters  d  his 
which  Leigh  Hnat  has  praised  so  much,  that '  five  hundred  pounds 
for  the  time  the  commission  was  in  Scotland  is  already  ordered 
ma'  It  is  strange  to  reflect  that  payment  of  coach-horaesy  which 
he,  as  a  man  of  study,  rarely  used,  and  condemned  as  vaio 
superfluities,  was  among  the  things  on  which  was  spent  the 
property  wrung  ont  of  the  vitals  of  the  poor  Scotch  Jacobitea 

When  the  second  year's  session  of  the  commissionerB  wis 
about  to  commence  in  September  1717,  Sir  Hiuny  Houghton 
appears  to  have  proposed  that  Steele  should  go  at  the  fintyin 
which  case  the  baronet  proposed  to  relieve  him  in  November;  in 
case  he  did  not  go  now,  he  would  have  to  go  in  November,  woA 
stay  till  the  end  of  January.  He  dallied  on  in  London,  onlj 
scheming  about  his  journey,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  not  an 
easy  one  in  1717.  He  informs  his  wife:  'I  alter  the  manner  of 
taking  my  journey  every  time  I  think  of  it.  My  present  disposi- 
tion is  to  borrow  what  they  call  a  post-chaise  of  the  Duke  of 
Bozburgh  [Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland].  It  is  drawn  by  one 
horse,  runs  on  two  wheels,  and  is  led  by  a  servant  riding  bj. 
This  rider  and  leader  ia  to  be  Mr  Willmot,  formerly  a  carrier,  who 
answers  for  managing  on  a  road  to  perfection,  by  keeping  trackSi 
and  the  Uke.'  Next  it  was :  '  I  may  possibly  join  witb  two  or 
three  gentlemen,  and  hire  a  coach  for  oursdves.'  On  the  80th  of 
September,  he  tells  Lady  Steele:  'The  commisaon  in  Sootiand 
stands  still  for  want  of  me  at  Edinburgh.  It  is  neoessaiy  there 
should  be  four  there,  and  there  are  now  but  two;  three  others  halt 
on  the  road,  and  will  not  go  forward  till  I  have  passed  by  Tork. 
I  have  therefore  taken  places  in  the  Tork  coach  for  Monday  next' 
On  the  20th  of  October :  'After  many  resolutions  and  imsolntions 
concerning  my  way  of  going,  I  go,  God  willing,  to-morrow  morning, 
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\j  the  Wakefield  coach^  on  my  way  to  York  and  Edinburgh/  inr. 
And  now  he  did  go^  for  his  next  letter  is  dated  on  the  28d  from 
Stamford^  to  which  place  two  days'  coaching  had  brought  hiuL 

An  odd  but  very  characteristic  circumstance  connected  with 
Steele's  first  journey  to  Scotland  was,  that  he  took  a  French 
master  with  him,  in  order  that  the  long  idle  days  and  evenings  of 
trafeiling  might  be  turned  to  some  account  in  his  acquisition  of 
that  language,  which  he  belieyed  would  be  useful  to  him  on  his 
retoTD.  'He  lies  in  the  same  room  with  me;  and  the  loquacity 
which  is  usual  at  his  age,  and  inseparable  from  his  nation,  at  once 
contributes  to  my  purpose,  and  makes  him  very  agreeable.' 

Steele  was  in  Edinburgh  on  the  5th  of  Noyember,  and  we  know 
that  about  the  9th  he  set  out  on~  his  return  to  London,  because  on 
the  nth  he  writes  to  his  wife  from  Ayton  on  the  third  day  of  his 
jooroey,  one  (a  Sunday)  having  been  spent  in  inaction  on  the 
road.  '  I  hope,'  says  he, '  Gh)d  willing,  to  be  at  London,  Saturday 
come  se'ennight:'  that  is  to  say,  the  journey  was  to  take  a 
fortnight.  In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  find 
him  writing  on  Friday  the  15th  from  Pearce  Bridge,  in  the  coimty 
of  Durham,  'with  my  limbs  much  better  than  usual  after  my 
wfeu  days'  journey  from  Edinburgh  towards  London.'  He  tells 
on  this  occasion :  '  Ton  cannot  imagine  the  civilities  and  honours 
I  had  done  me  there,  and  [I]  never  lay  better,  ate  or  drank  better, 
or  conversed  with  men  of  better  sense,  than  there.' ^ 

Brief  as  his  visit  had  been,  he  was  evidently  pleased  with  the 
men  he  met  with  in  the  Scottish  capital.  All  besides  o$cials 
must  have  felt  that  he  came  about  a  business  of  malign  aspect 
towards  their  country;  but  Ins  name  was  an  illustrious  one  in 
British  literature,  he  was  personally  good-natured,  and  they  could 
separate  the  great  essayist  from  the  Whig  partisan  and  servant  of 
the  nunistry.  Allan  Bamsiay  would  be  delighted  to  see  him  in 
his  shop  'opposite  to  Niddry's  Wynd  head.'  Thomson,  then  a 
youth  at  college,  would  steal  a  respectful  look  at  him  as  he  stood 
amongst  his  Mends  at  the  Cross.  From  '  Alexander  Pennecuik, 
gentlonan,'  a  bard  little  known  to  fame,  he  received  a  set  of 
complimentary  verses,'  ending  thus : 

'Sootia    .... 
Grief  more  than  age  hath  ftirrowM  her  brow. 
She  aobs  her  sorrows,  yet  she  smiles  on  yon ; 

'  SUeUfi  ComtpondeMe,  edited  by  John  KichoUi.    2  yoli.  1787. 
'  Sktamifrom  Hdiecn,  1720,  p.  48. 
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iriT.  Tetn  from  her  crystal  lamibiei  do  distil. 

With  throbbing  brsast  she  dresds  th'  approschiog  in, 
Tet  still  she  loves  yon,  though  yon  oome  to  kill. 
In  midst  of  fears  and  woonds,  which  she  doth  fed, 
Kisses  the  hnrting  hand,  smiles  on  the  woonding  Stdlb.* 

1718.  Sir  Bichard  spent  part  of  the  summer  of  1718  in  Edinbar^ 
in  attendance  upon  the  business  of  the  commission.  We  find  him 
taking  a  famished  house  for  the  half-year  beginning  on  the  15th 
of  May  (the  Whitsnnday  term  in  Scotland),  from  Mr  Jamei 
Anderson,  the  editor  of  the  Diplomaia  Scotim.  Bat  on  the  2dt]i 
July  be  had  not  come  to  take  possession :  neither  could  be  say 
when  be  would  arriye,  till  his  'great  a£Eair'  was  finished  He 
promised  immediatdy  thereupon  to  take  his  horses  txx  Sootlaod, 
'  though  I  do  not  bring  my  coach,  by  reason  of  my  wife's  inability 
to  go  with  me.'  'I  shall,'  he  adds,  'want  the  fonr-borse  stable 
for  my  saddle-horses.' 

He  appears  to  have  taken  the  same  house  for  the  same  period 
in  1719,  and  to  have  revisited  Scotland  in  the  same  manner  in 
1720,  when  he  occupied  the  house  of  Mr  William  Scott,  profeaor 
of  Greek  in  the  Edinburgh  University.*  There  is  a  letter  to  liim 
irom  Mr  James  Anderson  in  February  1721,  thanking  him  for  the 
interest  he  had  taken  in  forwarding  a  scheme  of  the  writer,  to 
induce  the  government  to  purchase  his  collection  of  historical 
books.  Steele  was  again  residing  in  Edinburgh  in  October  1721, 
when  we  find  him  in  fiiendly  intercourse  with  Mr  AnderacHi 
'  Just  before  I  received  yours,'  he  says  on  one  occasion, '  I  sent  a 
written  message  to  Mr  Montgomery,  advising  that  I  deBigned 
the  coach  [Stede's  own  carriage?]  should  go  to  your  house, to 
take  in  your  galaxy,  and  afterwards  call  for  his  star:'  pleasant 
allusions  these  probably  to  some  party  of  pleasure  in  which  the 
female  members  of  Mr  Anderson's  and  Mr  Montgomery's  familieg 
were  to  be  concerned.  In  the  ensuing  month,  he  writes  to  Mr 
Anderson  from  the  York  Buildings  Office  in  London,  regarding 
an  application  he  had  had  from  a  poor  woman  named  Margaret 
Gow.  He  could  not  help  her  with  her  petition;  but  he  8ent  a 
small  bill  representing  money  of  his  own  for  her  relief.  'This 
trifle,'  he  says,  'in  her  housewifely  hands,  will  make  cheerful  ber 
numerous  family  at  Collingtown/  * 
These    are    meagre    particulars    regarding  Steele's  visita  to 

'He  wrote  to  his  dsnghter  oo  the  17th  September  and  7th  October,  1720,  £r«n 
Edinbnigh.— iS«M2e^e  LtUen. 
*  Analeda  Set^kOf  u  16. 
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Scottand,  bat  at  least  serviceable  in  illustrating  his  noted  kind-  nia. 
heartedness. 

'  Kind  Richy  Spec,  the  firiend  of  a*  distressed/ 

as  he  is  caQed  by  Allan  Bamsay^  who  doubtless  made  his  personal 
apqnaintance  at  this  time. 

There  is  a  traditionary  anecdote  of  Steele's  visits  to  Scotland, 
which  has  enough  of  truth-likeness  to  be  entitled  to  preservation. 
It  is  staled  that,  in  one  of  his  journeys  northward,  soon  after  he 
had  cnMsed  the  Border,  near  Annan,  he  observed  a  shepherd 
restmg  on  a  hillside  and  reading  a  book.  He  and  his  companions 
rode  up,  and  one  of  them  asked  the  man  what  he  was  reading. 
It  proved  to  be  the  Bible  'And  what  do  you  learn  from  this 
hook?'  asked  Sir  Bichard.  'I  learn  from  it  the  way  to  heaven.' 
'  Very  well,'  replied  the  knight, '  we  are  desirous  of  going  to  the 
same  place,  and  wish  you  would  shew  us  the  way.'  Then  the 
shepherd,  turning  about,  pointed  to  a  tall  and  conspicuous  object 
on  an  eminence  at  some  miles'  distance,  and  said :  '  Weel,  gentle- 
men, ye  maun  just  gang  by  that  tower.'  The  party,  surprised  and 
amnsed,  demanded  to  know  how  the  tower  was  called.  The 
shepherd  answered :  '  It  is  the  Tower  qf  Repentance* 

It  was  so  in  verity.  Some  centuries  ago,  a  Border  cavalier,  in 
a  fit  of  remorse,  had  built  a  tower,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Bepeniance,  It  lies  near  Hoddam  House,  in  the  parish  of 
Cammertrees,  rendered  by  its  eminent  situation  a  conspicuous 
object  to  all  the  country  round. 

We  are  informed  by  Bichard  Shiek  that  Steele,  while  in 
Scotland,  had  interviews  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  Pres- 
byterian dergy,  with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to  agree  to  a 
anion  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  churches — a  'devout 
imsgination,'  which  one  would  have  thought  a  yery  few  such 
intenriews  would  haye  been  required  to  dispel.  He  was  particu- 
larly struck  with  the  singular  and  original  character  of  James 
Hart,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinbuigh,  who  is  universally 
admitted  to  haye  been  an  excellent  man,  as  he  was  a  most  attrac- 
tive preacher.  That  strange  enthusiast,  Mrs  Elizabeth  West, 
speaks  of  a  discourse  she  once  heard  fix>m  him  on  a  passage  in 
Cantides :  '  The  king  hath  brought  me  into  his  chambers ;  we  will 
he  glad,^  where  he  held  forth,  she  saysj  'on  the  sweet  fellowship 
Christ  and  belieyers  have  together.'  ' Oh,'  she  adds,  'but  this  was 
a  sonl-refreshing  sermon  to  me  1 '  What  had  most  impressed  the 
English  moralist  was  the  contrast  between  the  good-humour  and 
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1718.  beneyolenoe  of  Hart  in  his  private  character^  and  the  serere  style 
in  which  he  launched  forth  in  the  pnlpit  on  the  snfaject  of  human 
nature;,  and  on  the  frightfiol  punishments  awaiting  the  great  mm 
of  mankind  in  another  state  of  existence.  Steele  called  him  o& 
this  account '  the  Hangman  of  the  Ghwpel.'  ^ 

The  only  other  recollection  of  Steele  in  Edinbni^h  which  has 
ever  come  under  the  notice  of  the  author^  represents  him,  chanc- 
teristically,  as  assemblbg  all  Ae  eccentric-looking  mendicants  of 
the  Scottish  capital  in  a  tavern  in  Lady  Stair's  Closer  and  there 
pleasing  the  whimsical  taste  of  himself  and  one  or  two  fiieods  hj 
witnessmg  their  happiness  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  abundant  feast, 
and  observiog  all  their  various  humours  and  oddities.  Shieb  abo 
relates  this  circumstance,  and  adds  that  Steele  afterwards  con- 
fessed he  had  drunk  in  enough  of  native  drollery  to  compose  a 
comedy. 

Mot.*  Lord  Grange  teUs  us,  in  his  Diary,  of  a  woman  in  humble  life, 
residing  in  the  Potterrow  in  Edinburgh,  who  had  religious  expe- 
riences reminding  us  of  those  of  St  Theresa  and  Antonia  Bourig- 
non,  but  consonant  with  orthodox  Presbyterianism.  Being  taken, 
along  with  Mr  Logan,  the  minister  of  Culross,  to  see  her  at 
*  Lady  Aytoun's,  at  the  back  of  the  Cdl^e,'  he  found  her  a 
woman  between  thirty  and  forty.  At  the  communion  in  Leith, 
a  month  ago,  she  had  striven  to  dwell  upon  the  thought  of  Christ, 
and  came  to  have  'dear  uptakings  of  his  sufferings.'  She  saw 
him  on  the  cross,  and  his  deserted  sepulchre,  *  as  plainly  as  if  she 
had  been  actually  present  when  these  things  happened,  though 
there  was  not  any  visible  representation  thereof  made  to  her 
bodily  eyes.  She  also  got  liberty  to  speak  to  him,  and  ask  aereral 
questions  at  him,  to  which  she  got  answers,  as  if  one  had  spoken 
to  her  audibly,  though  there  was  no  audiUe  voice.'  Lord  Grange 
admits  that  all  this  was  apt  to  look  like  enthusiasm  or  delusion; 
but '  far  be  it  from  me  to  say  it  is  delusion.'  Being  once  at  a 
communion  in  Kirkcaldy,  'it  was  bom  in  upon  her — ''Arise  and 
eat,  for  thou  hast  a  journey  to  make,  a  Jordan  to  pass  through."' 
In  passing  across  the  Firth  of  Forth  that  afternoon,  she  was 
upset  into  the  water,  but  sustained  till  a  boat  came  to  her  rescue. 
The  pious  judge  seems  to  have  desired  much  to  keep  up 
acquaintance  with  Jean  Brown — for  such  was  her  name— and  he 
went  several  times  to  see  her  at  her  little  shop ;  but  the  place 

>  Gibber*!  rShkli*!]  Livet  qfike  PoeU,  !▼.  118. 
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wu  80  much  crowded  with  'children  and  people  coming  in  to  buy  nir. 
Boch  things  as  she  sells^'  that  his  wish  was  frustrated.  '  After- 
wards,' he  tells  us, '  I  employed  her  husband  [a  shoemaker]  to 
make  some  little  things  for  me,  mostly  to  give  them  business,  and 
that  I  might  thereby  get  opportunity  now  and  then  to  talk  with 
such  as,  I  hope,  are  acquainted  with  Uie  ways  of  QodJ' 

Immediately  after  the  Union,  the  shrewd-witted  people  of  ins. 
Glasgow  saw  the  opportunity  which  was  afforded  them  of  making 
a  profitable  trade  with  the  American  colonies.  They  had  as  yet 
no  Teasels  of  their  own,  and  litUe  means  of  purchasing  cargo^ ; 
but  diligence,  fimgslity,  and  patience  made  up  for  all  deficiencies. 
There  is  scarcely  anything  in  our  national  history  more  truly 
interesting  than  the  early  efforts  of  Glasgow  in  commerce.  Her 
first  ventures  to  Maryland  and  Virginia  were  in  vessels  chartered 
from  Whitehaven.  In  each  vessel,  filled  with  goods,  there  went 
s  supercargo,  whose  simple  instructions  were  to  sell  as  many  as 
he  could  for  tobacco,  and  return  home  as  soon  as  he  had  sold  all, 
or  had  got  enough  of  the  plant  to  fill  his  vessel,  whether  the 
goods  were  all  sold  or  not,  bringing  home  with  him  any  that 
remained  unsold.  In  this  cautious  way  were  the  foimdations  of 
the  wondrous  wealth  of  Glasgow  laid.  It  was  not  till  now,  eleven 
years  after  the  Union,  that  the  first  vessel  belonging  to  Glasgow 
crossed  the  Atlantic. 

By  that  time,  much  of  the  tobacco-trade  had  come  into  the 
hands  of  Glasgow  merchants.  Bristol,  liverpool,  and  White- 
haven, which  had  heretofore  been  the  great  entrepdts  of  the  trade, 
opened  their  eyes  with  some  little  surprise  when  they  began  to 
find  Glasgow  underselling  them  in  this  article  even  among  their 
own  retailera  It  was  the  mere  frugality  of  the  Scottish  traders 
which  gave  them  this  advantage.  But  the  jealousy  of  their  rivals 
refused  to  see  the  true  cause.  They  entered  in  1721  into  a  con- 
federacy to  destroy  the  tobacco-trade  of  Glasgow,  petitioning  in 
sucoesrion  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
utterly  unfounded  complaints  on  the  subject.  The  charges  of 
fraud  were  declared  groundless  by  the  upper  house ;  but,  in  the 
lower,  the  just  defences  of  Glasgow  were  disregarded,  through  thq 
interest  made  by  her  adversaries.  '  New  officers  were  appointed 
at  the  ports  of  Greenock  and  Port-Glasgow,  whose  private  instruc- 
tions seem  to  have  been  to  ruin  the  trade,  if  possible,  by  putting 
all  imaginable  hardships  upon  it ;  bills  of  equity  were  exhibited 
against  the  merchants  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  no  less  than 
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uu.  thirty-three  ships'  cargoes^  by  which  they  were  commaiided  to 
dedare,  on  oath^  whether  or  not  they  had  imported  in  these  dups 
any^  and  how  mnch^  more  tobacco  than  what  had  been  exported, 
or  had  paid  the  king's  duty.  Vexations  lawsoits  of  eveiy  kind 
were  stirred  np  against  them.  Every  species  of  persecution,  wUdi 
malice^  assisted  by  wealth  and  interest^  oonid*  inirent^  to  destroy 
the  trade  of  Ghu^w^  was  pnt  in  practice^'  and  in  part  snooeB- 
fully,  the  trade  being  redoced  to  a  languishing  condition,  in  which 
it  remained  for  a  number  of  yearsw^ 

Quiet  Mr  Wodrow,  in  his  neighbouring  Henfirewshire  parish; 
seems  to  haye  rather  relished  any  loss  or  difficulty  sustained  by 
this  industrious  community,  being  apparently  under  an  impro- 
,sion  that  wealth  was  apt  to  abate  the  godly  babits  of  the  people. 
He  already  recogmsed  a  party  in  the  city  who  mocked  at  the 
ministry,  and  evdything  that  was  serious.  Instead  of  seveatf- 
two  meetings  for  prayer,  which  he  had  known  some  yean 
before,  there  were  now  but  four  or  fiye;  while  in  their  place 
flourished  dub-meetings,  at  which  foolish  questions  were  dis- 
cussed. He  adverts  to  the  blow  struck  at  the  tobacoo-tnde 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  'which  they  say  will  be  twenty 
thousand  pound9  loss  to  that  placa  I  wish  it  may  be  sanctified 
to  them." 
> 
We  have  seen  a  concert  taking  place  in  Edinburgh  in  16941,  and 
a  veiy  grand  one,  partly  supported  by  amateursi,  presented  in 
celebration  of  St  Cecilia's  Day,  in  the  ensuing  year.  We  learn 
that  there  was  now  a  weekly  meeting  of  amateurs  at  the  Croai 
Keys  Tavern,  kept  by  one  SteU,  who  is  noted  as  an  excellent 
singer  of  Scottish  songs,  and  who  appears  to  have  possessed  a 
collection  of  instruments  for  the  use  of  his  guests.  This  meeting 
admitted  of  visitors  of  both  sexes,  and  was  a  point  of  reunion  for 
the  beau  monde  of  Edinburgh  in  days  while  as  yet  there  were 
neither  balls  nor  theatres.  Its  being  held  in  a  tavern  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  ladies.  Allan  Bamsay,  in  singing  the  winter 
attractions  of  the  city,  does  not  forget  that 

*  Others  can  with  mosic  make  you  gay, 
With  sweetest  sounds  Corelli*s  art  dtisplay ;' 

'  6IImoii*b  Hialorjf  of  Olatgom,  1777,  p.  208.  It  wn  aoertod  that  ths  daties  pui  ts 
goremmflDt  for  tobaooo  brought  to  Glasgow  between  Aogost  1716  sod  Maicb  17ii, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  £2702.  A  representation  for  the  GlasgyRr  meitbanU  ihewed 
that  the  real  aom  was  £88,047,  17a.  Oi<L^Edm.  Ev,  dmrtuUi  Jan.  il,  1728. 

*  Wodiow*a  AnaUeta,  vl  129. 
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And  then  adds  a  picture  of  the  scene :  i^u. 

*  To  vint  and  take  tea  the  well-dresBed  faix 
May  pass  the  crowd  nnmffied  in  her  chair; 
No  dust  or  mire  her  shining  foot  shall  staiui 
Or  on  the  horizontal  hoop  give  pain. 
For  heaox  and  helles  no  city  can  compare. 
Nor  shew  a  galaxy  so  made,  so  fiur; 
The  ears  are  charmed,  and  ravished  are  the  eyes. 
When  at  the  concert  my  fair  stars  arise ; 
What  poets  of  fictitious  beauties  sing, 
Shall  in  bright  order  fill  the  dazzling  ring; 
From  Yenvs,  Pallas,  and  the  spouse  of  Jove, 
They  'd  gain  the  prize,  judged  by  the  god  of  Love.'  ^ 

A  writer  of  some  ability  and  acateness^  who  travelled  over 
Scotland^  and  wrote  an  account  of  hia  journey^  published  in  1728^ 
tdb  us  that  he  was  at  several  'oonaorta '  in  Edinburgh,  and  had 
mndi  reaaon  to  be  pleased  wifh  the  appearance  of  the  ladies.  He 
had  never  in  any  country  seen  'an  assembly  of  greater  beauties.' 
It  is  not  in  point  here,  but  it  may  be  atated  that  he  also  admired 
their  stately  firm  way  of  walking  'with  the  joints  extended  and 
the  toes  out,'  and  thought  their  tartan  head-mantles  of  scarlet 
and  green  at  church  as  gay  as  a  parterre  of  flowers.  At  the 
same  time,  he  knew  them  to  be  good  housewives,  and  that  many 
gentlemen  of  good  estate  were  not  ashamed  to  wear  clothes  of 
their  wives'  and  servants'  spinning.* 

To  return  to  music — it  looks  like  a  mark  of  rising  taste  for 
sweet  sounds,  that  we  have  a  paragraph  in  the  Edinburgh  Courani 
for  July  12,  1720,  annoxmdng  that  Mr  Gordon,  who  had  lately 
been  travelling  in  Italy  for  his  improvement  in  music,  was  daily 
expected  in  Edinburgh,  'accompanied  with  Signer  Lorenzo  Bocchi, 
who  is  considered  the  second  master  of  the  violoncello  in  Europe, 
and  the  fittest  hand  to  join  Mr  Gordon's  voice  in  the  consorts 
which  he  designs  to  entertain  his  friends  with  before  the  rising  of 
the  session.'  On  the  28th  of  May  1722,  at  the  request  of  several 
gentlemen  of  Glasgow,  Mr  Gordon  was  to  give  a  'consort'  in 
that  city;  and  immediately  after  we  hear  of  him  publishing 
'proposals  for  the  improvement  of  music  in  Scotland,  together 
with  a  most  reasonable  and  easy  scheme  for  establishing  a  Pastoral 
Opera  in  Edinburgh.' '    Signer  Bocchi  seems  to  have  been  able 

'  The  C%  ofSdmfmrgh*i  Addrm  to  the  CmuUrp,  Barasay's  PoenUf  I  19. 

'/oamwy  Atrmgh  SeoUand  [by  Macky?],  1728,  p.  274. 

*  Edmhurgh  EvaUng  Cimrani^  Jane  14,  1722.  <0ii  TxMday  last  [19th  January 
1725],  bebg  the  birthday  of  Prince  Frederick,  there  was  an  extimordxnary  appearance  of 
ladies  and  persons  of  distinction,  at  a  mnsick  opera  in  this  dty.' — Ibi4» 

▼OL.  m.  2  B 
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iTit.  to  carve  a  professional  position  for  himsdf  in  Edinburgh^  for  in 
1726  we  find  him  pnUishing  there  an  opera  of  his  own  oompon- 
tion,  containing  twelye  sonatas  for  different  iustramenta — ^mlin, 
flnte^  violoncello,  kc.,  with  a  libretto  in  broad  Scotch  by  AHan 
Bamsay,  beginning : 

'  Blate  Johnnie  faintly  taold  fair  Jean  his  mind.* 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  native  music  of  Scotland — thoae 
beautifnl  melodies  which  seem  to  have  sprung  up  in  the  conntij 
as  naturally  and  unperceivedly  as  the  primroses  and  the  gowans 
— were  first  much  heard  of  to  the  south  of  the  Tweed.  WilEun 
Thomson,  who  was  a  boy  at  the  Feast  of  St  Cecilia  in  1695,  had 
since  grown  up  in  the  possession  of  a  remarkably  8weet>mice  bt 
the  singing  of  Scots  songs,  and  having  migrated  to  London,  he 
was  there  so  well  recdved,  that  Scottish  music  became  fiuhion- 
able  even  amidst  the  rage  there  was  at  the  same  time  for  the 
opera  and  the  compositions  of  Handel.  A  collection  of  Scottish 
songs,  with  the  music,  under  the  title  of  OrpheuB  Caledommg^  wtt 
published  by  Thomson  in  London  in  1725j  with  a  dedication  to 
the  Princess  of  Walesj  and  republished  in  an  extended  form  in 
1733. 

Of  the  other  performers  at  the  Feast  of  St  Cecilia,  a  few  were 
still  flourishing.  Adam  Craig,  a  teacher  of  music,  played  second 
violin  at  the  gentlemen's  concerts  with  high  approbation. 
Matthew  M'Gibbon  was  no  more;  but  he  had  left  a  supericv 
representative  in  his  son  William,  who  had  studied  under  Corbet 
in  London,  and  was  now  leader  and  first-violin  at  the  concerts, 
playing  the  music  of  Corelli,  Gteminiani,  and  Handd  with  great 
skill  and  judgment  A  collection  of  Scots  tunes  by  William 
M'GKbbon,  published  in  1742  and  subsequent  years,  was  long  in 
high  repute.^  Of  the  St  Cecilia  amateurs  we  only  hear  now  of 
Lord  Colville,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  great  enthusiast,  'a 
thorough  master  of  music,'  and  is  said  to  have  'understood 
counterpoint  well.'  His  instruments  were  the  harpsichord  and 
organ.  He  had  made  a  large  collection  of  music,  much  of  it 
brought  home  to  him  firom  Italy. 

'  The  god  of  Moaic  Joins  when  Col vU  plays^ 
And  all  the  Muses  dance  to  Haddington's  essays ; 
The  charms  are  mutual,  piercing,  and  compleat— 
This  in  his  art  excels,  and  that  in  wit' 

J>rfife'M  CtMhma,  170a 

'  M'Gibbon  died  on  the  8d  October  1766,  beqaeathing  the  whole  of  hii  meuit  to  the 
Bojal  Infirmary  of  Edinborgh. 
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Robert  Lord  Colville  of  Ochiltree  (for  it  is  necessary  so  to  distin-  nia 
gtdsh  Inm  from  Lord  Colville  of  Colross)  died  unmarried  in 
March  1728,  after  having  been  in  possession  of  the  peerage  for 
fi%-8even  years.  Wodrow  tells  a  gossip's  story  abont  his  lord- 
ship having  '  walked^  for  some  time  after  his  apparent  departure 
from  the  earth.^ 

After  a  comparatively  private  form  of  entertainment  had  been 
in  vogue  some  years,  the  lovers  of  harmony  in  Edinbui^h  consti- 
tnted  themselves  in  1728  into  a  r^ular  society,  with  a  governor 
and  directors,  the  entire  number  of  members  being  seventy,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  room,  transferred  their  meetings  to  St  Mary's 
Chapd,  where  they  continued  to  assemble  for  a  long  course  of 
years.*  The  progress  of  their  gay  sdenoe  is  marked  by  the  publi- 
cation, in  1730,  of  a  collection  of  Scots  tunes  for  the  harpsichord 
or  spinet  by  Adam  Craig,  appropriately  dedicated  to  the  Honour- 
able Lords  and  Gtentlemen  of  the  Musical  Society  of  Mary's 
Chapel,  as  'generous  encouragers  and  promoters  of  music' — ^this 
coUection  beiog  the  first  of  the  kind  that  was  published,'  although 
there  were  several  previous  collections  containing  Scottish  tunes, 
mingled  with  othera 

At  this  time  the  house  of  the  Bev.  Mr  M'Oill,  minister  of  J«n* 
Kinross,  was  represented  as  troubled  with  spirits.  The  first  fact 
(hat  excited  attention,  was  the  disappearance  of  some  silver  spoons 
and  knives,  which  were  soon  after  found  in  the  bam,  stuck  up  in 
straw,  with  a  big  dish  all  nipped  in  pieces.  Next  it  was  found  that 
no  meat  was  brought  to  table  but  what  was  stuck  full  of  pins. 
The  minister  found  one  in  an  egg.  His  wife,  to  make  sure  against 
trick,  cooked  some  meat  herself;  but  behold,  when  presented  at 
taUe,' there  were  several  pins  in  it,  particularly  a  big  pin  the 
minister  used  for  his  gown.    Another  day,  there  was  a  pair  of 


1 1 


17S8. 


Uj  Lord  GolTOle  diid  in  March  lut,  and  abont  Cnlross  it  is  wry  cnrrontl j  beliered  ^^w. 


thai  ha  baa  appeared  more  than  oneo,  and  haa  been  aeen  by  aererala.  Some  saj  that  he 
appeared  to  Mr  Logan,  his  brother-in-law  [miniater  of  Torry] ;  bnt  he  doea  not  own  it. 
Two  of  his  senranta  were  coming  to  the  hooee,  and  saw  him  walking  near  them ;  and,  if 
I  remember,  he  called  to  them  jnat  in  the  same  vmod  and  gaib  he  used  to  be  in ;  bnt  thej 
fled  fimn  bun,  and  came  in,  in  a  great  lUght  They  are  perNns  of  credibility  and' gravity, 
■si  am  told.'* 

'  Anot*s  ffuL  Edinimrgh,  p.  879. 

'  Adam  Craig  died  in  October  1741.  For  this  and  seTOral  facta  involyed  in  the  aboTe 
article,  I  have  to  express  my  obligation  to  Mr  DaTid  Laing*s  Introduction  to  Johnson's 
^eoCi  MutUal  Mmeum, 

•  Wodn>w>s  AnaUcta,  liL  «19. 
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ms.  sheets  pat  to  the  green,  among  other  people's,  which  were  all 
nipped  to  pieces,  and  none  of  the  linens  belonging  to  okben 
troubled.    A  certain  night  several  went  to  watch  the  house;,  and 

^  as  one  was  praying,  down  falls  the  press,  wherein  was  abondanoe 

of  lime-yessels,  all  broke  to  pieces;  also  at  one  other  time  tlie 
spirits,  as  they  call  them,  not  only  tore  the  clothes  that  were 

I  locked  np  in  a  coffer,  to  pieces,  but  the  very  laps  of  a  gentle- 

woman's hood,  as  she  was  walking  along  the  floor,  were  dipped 
away,  as  also  a  woman's  gown-tail  and  many  other  things  not 
proper  to  mention.  A  certain  girl,  eating  some  meat>  tomed  m 
yery  sick,  that,  being  necessitate  to  yomit,  [she]  cast  np  five 

I  pins.    A  stone  thrown  down  the  chimney  wambled  a  spsce  on 

I  the  floor,  and  then  took  a  flight  out  at  the  window.     Tliere  was 

thrown  in  the  fire  the  minister's  Bible,  which  would  not  bum; 
but  a  plate  and  two  sQver  spoons  melted  immediately.  What 
bread  is  fired,  were  the  meal  never  so  fine;,  it's  all  made  useleH. 
Is  it  not  veiy  sad  that  such  a  godly  fiunily,  that  employ  their  time 
no  otherwise  but  by  praying,  reading,  and  serious  meditatknii 
should  be  so  molested,  while  others  who  are  wicked  liven, 
and  in  a  manner  avowedly  serve  the  Wicked  One,  are  nsfti 
troubled?'* 

Wodrow,  who  relates  these  particulars,  soon  after  enters  in  hii 
note-book :  '  I  hear  of  a  woman  in  Carstairs  pariah,  that  hu 

j  been  for  some  time  troubled  with  apparitions,  and  f$eeds  mMch 

9ympaikyJ^ 

^  It  seems  to  have  been  a  season  of  unusual  spiritaal  activity. 

During  September,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  house  of  William 
Montgomery,  mason,  at  Burnaide,  Scrabster,  near  Thurso,  in  the 
extreme  north  of  Scotland,  was  tormented  in  an  unusual  manner 
by  cats,  which  flocked  in  great  numbers  in  and  about  hit 
dwelling,  making  a  frightful  noise.  Montgomery  himself  was 
from  home;  but  his  wife  was  so  much  troubled  by  this  unac- 
countable pest,  as  to  be  obliged  to  write  to  him  requiring  Iub 
return,  as  otherwise  she  would  be  obliged  to  remove  to  Thiuio. 

^  The  goodman  did  rotum,  and  became  witness  to  the  tormeat 

that  was  going  on,  as  many  as  eight  cats,  totally  unknown  in  the 

i  neighbourhood,  being  sometimes  assemUed  about  his  fireside  in  a 

single  evening,  'making  the  night  hideoua'  One  servant-girl 
left  service  on  account  of  the  nighUy  disturbance.  Another,  who 
came  in  her  place,  called  to  her  master  one  evening  that  'the  cats 

>  Antdeeta  Seoika,  1 196.  'Ibid,  ii  SSO. 
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were  speaking  among  themselves^'  for  so  it  had  appeared  to  her  iru. 
they  were  doing,  so  human-like  were  their  crie& 

On  a  particular  night,  the  28th  of  November,  Montgomery 
became  nnnsnally  exasperated  by  these  four-footed  tormentors, 
and  resolved  to  attack  them  with  lethal  weapons.  One  having  got 
into  a  chest  which  had  a  hole  in  it,  he  watched  with  his  drawn 
sword  till  he  saw  the  creature  put  her  head  out  at  the  hole,  when 
he  struck  hard,  yet  failed  to  effect  decapitation.  Opening  the 
chest,  a  servant  named  Oeddes  struck  the  animal  with  his 
master's  dirk  in  her  hinder  quarter,  pinning  her  to  the  timber; 
yet  after  all  she  got  out.  Ultimately,  Montgomery  battered  this 
cat  pretty  effectually,  and  threw  her  out  as  dead ;  nevertheless, 
they  fimnd  she  had  disappeared  by  the  morning.  Five  nights 
thereafter,  some  of  the  cats  coming  in  upon  Gteddes  in  his  bed, 
Montgomery  dirked  one,  and  battered  its  head,  till  it  appeared 
dead,  when  he  flung  it  out  of  doors.  Before  morning,  it  too  had 
disappeared.  He  remarked  that  the  wounds  he  inflicted  brought 
DO  Uood. 

As  it  had  been  threatened  that  none  should  thrive  in  his  house, 
William  Montgomery  entertained  no  doubt  that  there  was  witch* 
craft  in  the  visitation.  When  an  old  woman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood feU  ill,  he  became  confirmed  in  his  surmise,  and  thought 
himself  justified  in  seeking  the  interference  of  the  sheriff,  though 
without  particularimng  any  delinquent.  By  this  officer,  the  case 
was  slighted  as  a  piece  of  popular  credulity  and  ignorance,  till, 
one  day  in  the  ensuing  February,  a  certain  old  woman  named 
Margaret  Nin-Gflbert,  living  in  Owst,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Montgomery's  house,  'was  seen  by  some  of  her 
neighboura  to  drop  at  her  own  door  one  of  her  legs  from  the 
middle.'  So  narrates  the  sheriff.  He  adds :  '  She  being  imder 
bad  fiune  for  witchcraft,  the  leg,  black  and  putrefied,  was  brought 
to  me;  and  immediately  thereafter  I  ordered  her  to  be  appre- 
hended and  incarcerated/ 

When  old  ladies  begin  to  unhook  their  1^,  and  leave  them 
in  public  places,  it  is  evident  there  must  be  something  in  it 
On  the  8th  of  February,  Margaret  was  examined  in  presence 
of  two  ministers,  a  bailie,  and  four  merchants  of  Thurso,  and 
confessed  that  she  was  in  compact  with  the  devil,  who  some* 
times  appeared  to  h^  as  a  great  black  horse,  sometimes  as  a 
black  dond,  and  sometimes  like  a  black  hea  She  owned  to 
having  been  present  as  a  cat  in  Montgomery's  house,  along  with 
other  women  similarly  transformed,  when  two  of  the  latter  had 
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im.  died  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  Montgomery^  and  she  bad  bad 
her  leg  broken  by  him,  so  that  in  time  it  mortified  and  broke 
off  Margaret  Olson,  one  of  the  women  she  aocased,  was 
examined  for  witcb^marks;  and  several  small  colonied  spots 
being  detected,  a  needle  was  thrust  in  almost  to  the  eye  witfaoat 
exciting  the  least  pain;  but  nrither  she  nor  any  other  pemm 
besides  Nin-Oilbert  coold  be  induced  to  confess  the  practioe  of 
witchcraft. 

Lord  Advocate .  Dnndas  heard,  some  weeks  after,  what  wai 
gomg  on  in  this  remote  comer  of  Scotland,  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  aheriff,  finding  fault  with  him  for  proceeding  without 
consultation  with  the  central  authority;  The  local  oflKoer  apolo- 
gised on  the  ground,  that  he  only  acted  for  the  Earl  of  Br^al- 
bane  and  Mr  Sinclair  of  Ulbster,  and  had  deemed  it  proper  to 
communicate  directly  with  them.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time, 
Nin-Oilbert  died  in  prison,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  an  end 
to  the  affair.^ 

Hitherto,  no  sort  of  literary  or  scientific  association  had  been 
formed  in  Scotland.  For  a  long  time  bypast^  almost  the  only 
learning  that  existed  was  theological,  and  there  was  but  little  of 
that.  In  this  year,  Thomas  Buddiman,  who  had  distingaiahed 
himself  in  Edinburgh  by  editing  the  works  of  Buchanan,  and 
composing  the  well-known  RmUmenis  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  joined 
with  the  masters  of  the  High  School  of  the  city  in  estaUiahing 
there  an  association  for  improving  each  other  in  classical  lore, 
'  without  meddling  with  the  afiairs  of  church  or  state.'  This 
body  was  afterwards  joined  by  a  young  advocate,  subsequently 
eminent  as  a  judge  and  a  philosophical  writer  under  the  name  of 
Lord  Kames;  afterwards,  Mr  Archibald  Murray  and  Mr  James 
Cochran,  advocates,  and  Mr  Oeorge  Wishart,  one  of  the  miniaten 
of  Edinburgh,  with  some  others,  became  members.  *  Whether 
their  conversations  were  preserved,  or  their  dissertations  pub- 
lished, cannot  now  be  ascertained/ ' 

Dm.  15.  This  day  was  commenced  a  newspaper  in  Edinburgh,  the  first 
that  succeeded  in  thoroughly  planting  itsdf  in  Scotland,  ao  aa  to 
obtain  more  than  an  ephemeral  existence.  It  was  the  adventure 
of  James  M'Ewen,  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  and  came  out  under 


2  Firom  docoments  prbted  in  Law's 

*  Qtorip  Ghalmari^  Life  o/Ruddiman,  p.  88. 
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tbe  title  of  The  Edinburgh  Evening  Courani.  The  paper  appeared  ins. 
in  firtne  of  a  fimnal  authority  from  the  magistrates  and  town- 
oonncil,  to  whom  M^wen  was  to  be  answerable  for  what  he 
should  print  and  publish ;  and,  that  this  rule  might  be  enforced, 
he  WBS,  '  before  publication,  to  give  ane  coppie  of  his  print  to 
[the]  magistratea'  *  The  Ccfurant  was  announced  as  to  contain 
ample  accounts  of  foreign  occurrences,  and  these  deriyed,  not 
thioogh  London  prints,  but  directly  from  foreign  journals.  It 
was  intended  as  a  decidedly  Whig  print,  in  this  respect  difiering 
from  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  which  was  not  long  after  started  in 
the  Jacobite  interest. 

The  Cotcroii/  was  from  the  first  successful  James  M^wen, 
writing  from  Edinburgh,  January  17,  1719,  to  the  Rev.  Mr 
Wodrow,  says:  'As  to  our  newspaper,  it  thrives  so  fiar  aa  to  be 
▼ery  well  liked  by  aU,  excepting  the  violent  Jacobites,  who  hate 
it,  for  no  other  reason  but  because  it  is  a  true  and  impartial  paper. 
Several  gentlemen  who  were  to  have  had  the  London  papers  sent 
them,  have  laid  them  aside,  because  this  contains  the  substance 
not  only  of  them^  but  of  the  foreign  post  also/ 

In  looking  ov^^  as  it  has  been  my  fate  to  do,  the  early  volumes 
of  the  Courani,  one  cannot  but  groan  over  the  long,  dry  '  advices' 
from  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  wretched  meagreness  of 
the  department  of  home  intelligence,  whole  months  often  elapsing 
without  so  much  as  an  obituary  notice,  or  a  ship's  arrival  at  Leith. 
The  reason  of  this  unfortunate  peculiarity  was  no  other  than  the 
rivic  censorship  under  which  the  paper,  as  we  see,  was  from  the 
faqiinning  placed.  Even  intelligence  in  the  interest  of  the  govern- 
ment was  not  in  every  instance  safe.  In  the  course  of  Febroary 
1728,  the  magistrates  seised  aU  the  copies  of  a  particular  numbOT 
of  the  paper,  in  which  there  had  been  an  apparently  simple  para- 
graph. It  regarded  Mr  Patrick  Halden,  then  under  trials  before 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  as  presentee  of  the  crown  for  a 
seat  on  the  bench — ^he  being  a  mere  creature  of  the  ministry  unfit 
for  the  position.  Fired  at  the  words :  '  We  do  not  hear  of  any 
great  discoveries  yet  made  to  his  prejudice,'  the  judges  inflicted 
tlna  punishment  upon  the  publisher,  M'Ewen,  who  then  announced 
the  suppression  of  his  paper,  Hhat  our  customers  in  the  country 
may  know  why  they  cannot  be  served  with  that  day's  Courani,  as 
alao  why  we  have  been  so  sparing  all  along  of  home  news,' 

It  u  at  the  same  time  evident  that  the  meagreness  of  the 

1  Bdin,  JTe.  Ctnurant,  Feb.  18,  1850. 
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int.  home  news  was  in  part  canaed  by  mere  difficulty  of  obbiniiig 
authentic  accounts  of  such  matters.  A  rumour  as  to  the  death  rf 
a  person  of  importance  at  a  distance  would  arrive.  Owing  to  Hie 
sluggishness  of  posts,  its  verity  could  not  readily  be  aaoertainei 
Inserting  it  on  trust,  the  journalist  too  often  found,  in  the  ooone 
of  a  few  days,  that  the  announcement  was  unfounded.  Such  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  false  intelligence  oocasioittlly 
got  into  circulation ;  and  every  such  case,  of  coune,  operated  as 
a  motive  to  caution  in  future.  The  publidiers,  moreover,  eooU 
not  afiford  to  keep  sub-editors  to  go  about  and  ascertain  the  verity 
of  rumours.  As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  hence  arisbg— 
the  Cakdonian  Mercwy  of  March  3, 1724,  contained  the  followiDg 
paragraph :  '  We  hear  that  my  Lord  Amiston,  one  of  the  ordinaiy 
Lords  of  Session,  is  dead ; '  which  was  followed  in  the  next  number 
by :  'It  was  by  mistake  in  our  last  that  my  Lord  Amiston  wu 
dead,  occasioned  by  the  rendezvous  of  coaches,  ftc^  hard  hf  Att 
Icrdshgfs  lodging^  that  were  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  son  of  tbe 
Bight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  GUloway ;  wherefore  his  lordship's 
pardon  and  family's  is  humbly  craved.' 

It  affords  a  pleasing  idea  of  the  possible  continuousness  of 
sublunary  things,  that  the  then  Whig,  but  now  Conservstife 
EdMurgh  Evening  Courani^  which  b^an  its  career  in  1718,  and 
its  then  Tory,  but  since  liberal  rival,  the  Cakdonkm  Meraaj, 
which  originated  about  two  years  later,  are  still  published  in 
Edinburgh. 

The  enjoyment  during  thirty  years  of  'position'  as  an  estab- 
lishment, combined  with  the  progressive  ideas  of  the  sge,  was 
now  working  some  notable  changes  in  the  spirit  of  the  So(^k 
Church. 

There  was  still,  of  course,  a  general  maintenance  of  the  old 
doctrines  and  habits;  all  was  to  appearance  as  it  had  been^ 
pUoes  of  worship  attended,  Sunday  observed,  discipline  kqvt  np; 
in  particular  outlying  presbyteries,  there  would  even  be  found 
a  msgority  of  men  of  the  old  leaven.  When,  however,  my 
strenuous  Dumfiriesshire  or  Galloway  pastor  seemed  smimated  by 
aught  of  the  seal  of  a  past  age,  and  thereby  excited  trooUes 
which  came  under  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly,  he  was 
sure  to  be  snubbed^  and,  if  contumacious,  deposed.  If  a  presby- 
tery of  the  ancient  orthodoxy,  labouring  under  fisars  of  beck- 
slidings  and  defections,  ventured  to  reassert,  in  a  public  manner, 
a  doctrine  that  was  b^;inning  to  be  unfashionable,  the  Oeneral 
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Aflsembly  frowned  on  its  forwardness.    At  the  same  time,  Mr  iru. 
John  Simson,  professor  of  diyinity  at  Glasgow^  openly  taught 
doctrines  leaning  to  Arminianism,  and  even  Arianism,  and  the 
same  yenerahle  court  oonld  not^  for  a  number  of  years^  be  brought 
to  do  more  than  administer  a  gentle  admonition. 

It  chanced^  one  day,  that  a  worthy  pastor^  Mr  Thomas  Boston, 
found  in  a  house  which  he  was  visiting  a  tattered  treatise  of  the 
bright  days  of  the  civil  war,  written  by  one  Edward  Fisher, 
and  entitled  The  Marrow  of  Modem  DhinUy.  Turning  over 
its  leaves^  he  Jbund  it  asserting  orthodox  Puritan  doctrines  with 
a  simplicity  and  pathos  all  its  own,  particularly  one  which  had 
lately  beei>  condemned  by  the  Gteneral  Assembly — ^namely,  that, 
Cluiit  being  all  in  all,  a  forsaking  of  sins  was  not  necessary  '  to 
reinstate  us  in  covenant  with  Gk)d.'  Here  seemed  the  proper 
remedy  for  the  alarming  rationalism  of  the  church,  and  very  soon 
there  appeared  a  new  edition  of  the  Marrow,  under  the  care  of 
Mr  Thomas  Hogg,  minister  of  Camock.  The  book  immediately 
got  into  wide  circulation,  and  produced  a  very  decided  impression 
on  the' public  mind,  insomuch  that  the  General  Assembly  felt 
called  upon  to  issue  a  prohibition  against  its  being  recommended 
or  read. 

Thus  arose  a  once  famous  conflict  generally  recognised  as  the 
Marrow  Controversy.  Dissatisfied  with  the  pronouncement  of 
the  church,  twelve  ministers,  including  Boston  and  Hogg,  came 
forward  with  a  Representation,  in  which  they  remonstrated  in 
very  free  terms  with  the  General  Assembly,  expressing  themselves 
as  grieved  in  an  especial  manner  to  find  any  disfayour  shewn  to 
that  freedom  fit>m  the  covenant  of  works  which  tme  believers  felt 
to  be  the  chief  branch  of  the  precious  liberty  which  Christ  had 
given  them,  and  '  in  which  the  eternal  salvation  of  souls  is  wrapped 
up/  F6r  sending  this  paper,  the  twelve  brethren  were  taken  in 
hand  by  the  Assembly's  commission,  condemned,  and  ordered  to 
stand  a  rebuke  (1728);  but,  while  submitting,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  they  took  care  to  utter  a  protest,  which  left  no  room  for 
doubt  that  they  remained  unshaken  in  their  opinions.  The  entire 
proceedings  are  &r  too  voluminous  for  modem  patience;  but  the 
importance  of  the  affidr  is  undoubted.  The  'Twelve  Marrow 
Men'  may  be  said  to  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  dissent  which 
was  a  few  years  after  matured  under  the  name  of  the 


'Thote  wlio  ira  dttanoB  of  ftviher  light  upon  the  MaiTOW  ConUtmnj,  mt^  be 
mkmi  to  Stnithen*t  HUiory  of  SeoUamd  from  the  Umon^  Ae^  2  toU  Sto,  whioh, 
bj  thi  way,  is  •  book  entiUod  to  mora  sotico  than  it  has  raoeired.    The  worth/  author,  a 
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1119.  Aboat  eight  o'dock  this  morning,  at  a  spot  a  little  west  of 
Aberdeen,  'there  appeared  ane  army,  computed  to  be  the  nnmber 
of  7000  men.  This  oompntation  was  made  by  a  very  jndidoin 
man,  who  had  long  been  a  soldier  in  Flanders,  and  is  now  a 
farmer  at  this  place,  who  with  about  thirfy  other  persons  were 
spectators.  This  army  was  drawn  up  in  a  long  line  in  batde- 
array,  were  seen  to  fidl  down  to  the  ground,  and  start  up  all  it 
once ;  their  drums  were  seen  to  be  carried  on  the  drummers'  fascb. 
After  it  remained  more  than  two  houniy  a  person  on  a  wlute 
horse  rode  along  the  line,  and  then  they  all  nuurched  towards 
Aberdeen,  where  the  hill  called  the  Stocket  took  them  oat  of 
sight.    It  was  a  dear  sunshine  all  that  morning.' 

October  2!2d,  a  second  yiaion  of  the  same  kind  was  seen  on  the 
same  ground  'About  two  thousand  men  appeared  with  Une  and 
white  coats,  clear  arms  glancing  or  shining,  white  enagns  wen 
seen  to  dap  down,  as  did  the  former,  at  which  time  a  smoke 
appeared,  as  if  they  had  fired,  but  no  noisa  A  person  on  a 
white  horse  also  rode  dong  the  line,  and  then  they  maidied 
towards  the  bridge  of  Dee.  This  vidon  continued  on  the  groimd 
from  three  hours  in  the  afternoon,  till  it  was  scarce  light  to  see 
them.  It  was  a  dear  fine  afternoon,  and  bdng  the  same  day  of 
the  great  yearly  fair  hdd  at  Old  Aberdeen,  was  seen  by  masv 
hundreds  of  people  going  home,  as  well  as  by  above  thirty  that 
were  at  their  own  houses,  about  half  a  mile  distant.  It's  obserr- 
able  that  the  people  coming  from  the  fdr  caine  through  them,  bat 
saw  nothing  tiU  they  came  up  to  the  crowd  that  was  staoding 
gasing,  who  caused  them  to  look  back.'* 

Not.  9.  Ou  thc  uight  of  thc  2d  of  November,  the  river  Don  was  dried 
up  fiK)m  a  little  bdow  Kemnay  down  to  near  Old  Aberdeen.  It 
was  so  dry  at  Inverury  and  Kintore,  that  children  of  five  or  aix 
years  of  age  gathered  up  the  fish,  trouts,  and  eeb,  and  many 
people  going  to  a  fair  passed  over  dry-shod.  The  water  dowly 
returned  about  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  same  phenomenon 
was  said  to  have  happened  in  the  Doveran  at  Banff  two  days  later.* 

■elf-edncated  workmg-man,  bas  been  led  bj  bis  own  taste  to  give  deteihi  not  ebewbcre  to 
be  easU J  met  witb,  of  the  ecdeBuitical  prooeedings  of  the  eariier  half  of  the  eigbtccoth 
eentniy,  all  of  wbich  be  treats  in  tbe  spirit  of  a  strennoos  old-fashioned  wat-eoiintrj 
PnabTterian.  He  is  oopioos  and  aetere  about  tbe  Jacobite  and  Episoopalian  mufnmnUt 
but  sUgbts  tbe  tnmUes  of  the  Catholics  as  *  beneath  tbe  dignitj  of  histofy.' 

'  Letter  of  Alexander  Jaffiraj  of  Kingamill^  to  Sir  Archibald  Grant  of  IfonpiBit— 
apaiding  Cflub  MiwceOany,  iL  98. 

'  JaiBra7*s  letter,  as  abore. 
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The  Commisflionen  on  the  Forfeited  Estates  were  left  in  1716  ni*. 
in  a  position  of  discomfiture^  in  consequence  of  the  impediments 
presented  by  Scottish  law  and  Scottish  national  feeling.  Acts  of 
the*  legislature  enabled  them  in  subsequent  years  to  overoome 
some  of  their  difiiculties,  and  accomplish  a  tolerable  portion  of 
their  mission.  Not  indeed  without  further  impediments  from  the 
Court  of  Session^  which^  when  their  former  decrees  of  sequestration 
were  rendered  void,  and  could  no  longer  protect  the  friends  of  the 
forfeited  persons  in  possession,  gave  efficacy  to  a  new  device  of 
these  finends,  in  the  form  of  exceptions  which  declared  that  the 
forfeited  persons  had  never  been  the  real  owners  of  the  estates  I 
In  their  report  of  1720,  they  pathetically  advert  to  this  new 
diflbnilty,  and,  as  an  illustration  of  its  absurdity,  state  a  few  cases, 
in  which  there  had  been  decrees  in  favour  of  more  pretended 
owners  than  one — Seaforih's  estates,  for  instance,  were  by  one 
decree  found  to  belong  in  full  and  absolute  right  to  Kenneth 
Mackenzie  of  Asaint,  by  another  to  William  Martin  of  Harwood, 
by  another  to  Hugh  Wallace  of  Inglistown.  For  Mar's  estates, 
there  were  four  of  these  visionary  owners,  and  for  Kenmure's 
fi?e!  The  exceptions  were  generally  founded  on  conveyances 
and  duporitions  of  the  lands  which  were  alleged  to  have  been 
formerly  eKccuted  by  the  attainted  persons  in  favour  of  children 
and  oihera  Notwithstanding  these  obstructions,  the  commis- 
sionera  were  enabled,  in  October  1719,  to  sell  Ftomure's  estates 
at  £60,400  sterUng,  Winton's  at  JE60,482,  Kilsyth's  at  £16,000, 
and  that  of  Robert  Craw  of  East  Reston  at  £2364. 

By  reversals  of  the  decrees  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  help 
of  a  new  act,  the  Commissioners  were  enabled,  in  October  1720,  to 
aeQ  a  further  lot  of  estates — Southesk's  for  £61,549,  Marischal's 
for  £46,883,  Linlithgow's  for  £18,769,  Stirling  of  Keir's  for 
£16,460,  Threipland  of  Fingask's  for  £9606,  Paterson  of 
Bannockbum's  for  £9671,  besides  two  others  of  trifling  value. 
The  purchase  was  in  nearly  all  these  cases  made  by  a  speculative 
London  company,  entitled  J%e  Governor  and  Company  of  Vnder^ 
takertfor  raising  the  Thames  Water  in  York  Buildings  (commonly 
called  the  'York  Buildings  Company')/  The  exceptions  in  the 
cases  of  Keir  and  Bannockbum  were  purchases  probably  made 
hj  friends  of  the  former  owners.    For  any  other  persons  connected 

'*Loin>oir,  September  8,  1720.— Last  WedDMdaj,  the  Yoric  Biuldingt  Compaoj  Mnt 
down  to  Sootlind  aboot  nxtj  thousand  pounds  in  goineas,  goaided  bj  a  party  of  hone, 
bong  part  of  the  porehsse-monej  for  forfeited  estates.  The  same  is  to  be  lodged  in  the 
Exchequer  at  Edinbnrgh.* — Neunpapera  of  the  ctoy. 


in*,  ntii  ecotland  to  aare  com«  forwsrd  to  bny  theae  propertiet  cm 
tbar  own  aocoiuit,  inferred  inch  an  amount  of  public  indignttica, 
if  not  violence,  as  made  the  act  impouible,  eren  if  then  had  ban 
any  recreant  Scot,  Whig  or  Tory,  capable  in  hia  heart  of  nidi 
coodnct 

We  shall  have  occasion,  imder  snbacquent  dates,  to  notice 
certain  difficultiea  of  a  diflEerent  and  more  romaDtic  kind  wbidb 
beset  the  Commiflsioiien.  Bat,  meanwhile,  it  may  be  wdl  to 
complete  the  history  of  their  ordinaiy  transaotiona. 

Ont  of  tiarty  estates  left  nnaold  in  October  1720,  the^  hti 
BQOceeded  within  the  ensaing  three  yesis  in  sdling  ninetem,  of 
which  the  chief  were  Lord  Bnrlogh's  at  £12,610,  Macdonald  of 
Sleaf  8  at  £21,000,  and  Mackenzie  of  AppIecroH'a  at  £3550,  tbe 
rest  bang  of  inconsiderable  amount,  though  raising  the  entire  inm 
to  £66,286.  The  principal  estate  aftvwarda  sold  was  that  of 
John  Earl  of  Mar  at  £86.00a 

When  the  Commissionera  closed  thnr  acoonnta  in  iiasA  1735, 
it  iqqieared  that  there  vas  a  total  of  £411,082  sterling  psid  ud 
to  be  paid  into  the  Eicheqoer,  from  which,  however,  was  to  be 
deducted  no  less  than  £808,995  of  debts  aanetioned  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  for  whidi  they  had  issued  or  mxe  to  baac 
debentures,  and  £26,120  allowed  in  the  form  of  grants  from 
the  crown.  There  thus  remained,  of  money  realised  for  pablic 
use  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Commission,  the  mm  d 
£84,043,  17#.  6ji2.,  while  properties  to  the  yearly  value  of  £2J9t 
remained  undisposed  of,  including  an  item  so  small  as  '  Fen-dolj 
of  some  cellars  at  Leith,  part  of  the  Abbacy  of  Aberbrothid, 
belonging  to  the  late  Earl  of  Fanmnre,  lis.  3^.' 

Some  cnriodty  will  naturally  be  felt  to  know  the  a^npit 
expenses  of  the  Commission,'  and  the  balance  of  results  whul 
these  left  out  of  the  eighty-four  thousand  pounda  Then  ii  i 
mixture  of  the  Indicrous  and  sad  in  the  problem,  which  may  be 
expressed  thus:  money  from  the  destruction  (for  pnUio  olQecti) 
of  about  fiAy  c^  the  good  <^  families  of  Scotland,  £84,013; 
cbs^^  for  the  expense  of  the  destruction,  £82,936  =  £1107! 
Walpole  would  find  it  hardly  a  decent  purchase-mon^  for  a  vote 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

dbo.       By  statute   passed  in   1718,*  nrrsngements  had   been  mtit 

'  TIm  Ccmmlirioiun,  vbv  wo*  angigvd  in  their  Uik  tor  nnrij  idn  jtiat,  inBi  ts  !>•*■ 
hid  £1000  ptr  uumm  emch. 

■  B  OMTga  I.  cap.  SO,     Statute*  at  largt,  r,  ISl, 
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the  sum  of  £16,676,  149.  O^d.,  which  had  been  left  nift. 
over  of  the  Equivalent  money  at  the  Union,  after  paying  sondry 
claims  oat  of  it,  and  for  a  further  debt  of  £280,808,  9s.  lOd.,  due 
by  England  to  Scothnd  aince  in  equalisation  of  duties,  tc^ther 
with  a  small  sum  of  interest — ^the  whole  amounting  to  j£248,650 — 
abo  for  enabling  the  king  to  constitute  the  bond-holders  of  this  debt 
into  a  corporation,  which,  after  St  John's  Day,  1719,  should  receive 
£10|000  annually  as  interest,  until  the  debt  diould  be  redeemed. 

Now,  the  Bank  of  Scotland  had  been  going  on  very  quietly  for 
some  years,  with  its  ten  thousand  pounds  of  paid-up  capital,  realis- 
ing, as  we  can  infer  from  some  particulars,  about  a  thousand  a  year 
of  profit  from  its  business.  A  prosperity  so  great  could  not  then 
exist  in  Scotland  without  exciting  some  degree  of  envy,  and  also 
raising  up  thoughts  of  rivalry  in  a  certain  ardent  dass  of  minds. 
It  b^an  to  be  alleged  that  the  Bank,  as  it  was  commonly  called, 
was  stinted  in  its  means  and  frigid  in  its  dealings;  that  it  lacked 
enterprise;  that  it  would  be  the  better  of  an  infusion  of  fresh 
blood,  and  so  forth.  It  had  many  positive  enemies,  who  tried  to 
detract  from  its  merits,  and  were  constantly  raising  evil  reports 
about  it^  Most  deadly  of  all,  there  was  now  this  Equivalent 
Company,  with  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  debentures  where- 
with to  engage  in  further  mercantile  enterprise,  so  as  to  make 
their  ten  thousand  a  year  a  little  better.  The  boy,  with  his  first 
shilling  burning  a  hole  in  his  pocket,  was  but  a  type  of  it. 

In  December  1719,  a  proposal  came  from  a  proprietor  of 
Equivalent  stock,  to  the  effect  that  that  stock  should  be  added 
to  the  £100,000  stock  of  the  Bank,  but  with  nine-tenths  of  it 
returned  by  the  Bank  in  notes,  so  that  only  £26,000  of  it  should 
in  reality  remain  active  in  the  new  concern.  It  was  proposed 
that,  of  the  £10,000  of  annual  interest  upon  the  Equivdent,  the 
proprietors  of  Bwak  stock  should  thenceforward  draw  two-sevenths, 
being  the  proportion  of  £100,000  to  £260,000 ;  and  of  tiie  £600 
a  year  allowed  for  management  of  the  Equivalent,  the  Bank  was 
also  to  be  allowed  a  proportion.  In  such  a  way  might  the  Bank 
and  Equivalent  be  brought  into  a  union  presumed  to  be  beneficial 
to  both  parties. 

'  Mr  James  Dmmmond,  on  the  26l]i  Maj  1720,  writes  from  Blair^Drammond  to  *  Mr 
David  DrmmnoDd,  Treaaonr  of  tbs  Bank,  Edinburgh : '  *  I  *m  heartily  glad  the  ilank  holds 
out  so  well.  Ther*s  great  pains  taken  in  the  oonntrey  to  raise  erill  reports  npon  it.  I 
bad  oocuioo  to  find  ao  in  a  pretty  nnmeroos  company  the  other  day ;  yet  I  did  not  find 
any  wiUmg  to  port  with  your  notes  at  the  least  disoonnt* — MJS&  in  potteuUm  of 
N.  Ferguaaon  Blair  of  BaUhayoeL 


w  The  directors  of  the  Bank  received  the  propontion  n  an 
insidioos  attempt  by  a  number  of  outsiders  to  get  mto  the 
enjoyment  of  a  portion  of  thar  time-bought  adTantagm.  Thej 
pointed  out,  in  their  answer,  that  the  Equivalent  stock  bong  ocIt 
in  the  receipt  of  4  per  cent,  interest,  while  the  profits  of  the  Bank 
Btodt  might  be  reckoned  at  not  lower  than  10,  the  proposal  n> 
iaeqnitable  towards  the  Bank.  Besides,  they  did  not  want  tliii 
additioDal  stock,  finding  their  preaent  working  capital  quite  suffi- 
cient. The  proposer  was  thus  repelled  for  the  meantime ;  bat  he 
very  quickly  returned  to  the  attack. 

Under  the  guidance  of  this  penon,  there  was  now  formed  *bat 
was  called  '  The  Edioburgh  Society  for  inSmring  of  Houses  sgiisst 
Loss  by  Fire' — an  arrangement  of  social  life  heretofore  nnkDon 
in  Scotland.  But,  aa  often  happens,  no  sooner  was  this  desgi 
broached  than  another  set  of  people  projected  one  of  the  rbdk 
kind,  witli  only  this  slight  difference,  that,  instead  of  being  i 
company  trading  for  profits,  it  waa  a  mutual  insurance  sooetr 
reserving  all  profits  for  the  insured.  Such  was  the  origin,  in 
1720,  of  what  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  'the  Friendly 
Society/ '  became  a  noted  institution  of  the  Scottish  capital,  and 
is  still  in  a  certain  sense  existing  amongst  us.  1^  Edinbur^ 
Society  consequently  got  no  insurance  businesa. 

It  nevertheless  kept  together,  under  the  care  of  a  committee  of 
secrecy,  who  gave  ont  that  they  contemplated  a  atill  better  priced 
For  aome  time,  they  talked  londly  of  great,  though  unripe  plaw, 
by  which  they  expected  to  '  make  Scotland  flourish  beyond  whit 
it  ever  did  before.'  Then  there  arose  a  repetition  of  the  aU 
clamours  about  the  Bank — ^it  waa  too  narrow,  both  in  its  ap^ 
and  in  its  ideas;  the  directors  were  too  nice  about  securities;  the 
public  required  enlarged  accommodation  At  last,  the  SocietT 
plainly  avowed  that  they  were  determined  either  to  run  down  tbc 
Bank,  or  force  a  coalition  with  it  It  was  precisely  one  of  the 
laat  century  heiress-abdoctioQs,  adapted  to  the  new  circumstaDcei 
of  the  country  and  the  advanced  ideas  of  the  age. 

The  opportonity  seemed  to  be  afforded  by  the  share  which 
Scotland  took  in  the  South-Sea  scheme,  large  sums  of  specie  being 
sent  southward  to  purchase  stock  in  that  notable  babble.  In  inch 
circumstances,  it  was  assumed  that  the  stock  of  coin  in  the  Bank 
must  have  snnk  to  ndiber  a  low  ebh     Having  then  gradually  and 


-  . ... B at  of  tb*  Filatdtj  Sodclj  comiiM  Nisplj  In  ■  eamtiniticii  </  ^"^^ 

propriMan,  udi  ptjing  io  100  mtAM  per  £1000  Scoti,  or  ■  flftiicnth  el  tiM  nlw  irf  Uii 
piopotj,  w  ■  itodk  ont  of  wbioh  to  compenuta  for  bU  duniga  bj  fin. 
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unperoeiTedly  gathered  up  the  monstroiu  sum  of  £8400  in  notes  im. 
of  the  Bankj  our  Edinburgh  Society  came  in  npon  it  one  morning 
demanding  immediate  payment.  To  their  anrpriae,  the  money  • 
was  at  once  paid^  for  in  reality  the  kind  of  coin  sent  by  speculatdh 
to  London  was  different  from  that  nsuaUy  kept  by  the  Bank^  so 
that  there  had  been  hardly  any  abatement  of  its  usual  resources 
m  coin.  The  Society  tried  to  induce  the  cashiers  of  all  the  public 
establishments  to  follow  their  example^  and  draw  out  their  money^ 
but  without  success  in  any  instance  but  that  of  the  tmstees  of  the 
Eqniralent^  who  came  very  ostentatiously,  and  taking  out  their 
money,  stored  it  up  in  the  Castle.  The  public  preserved  a  morti- 
fying tranquillity  under  all  these  excitements,  and  the  Bank 
remained  unaffected. 

The  Edinburgh  Society  soon  after  sent  the  Bank  a  proposal  of 
miion,  'for  the  prevention  of  mutual  injuries,  and  the  laying  of  a 
solid  foundation  for  their  being  subservient  and  assisting  to  one 
EDother.'  It  mainly  consisted  in  an  offer  to  purchase  six  hundred 
shares  of  the  Bank,  not  as  a  new  stock,  but  by  surrender  of  shares 
hdd  by  the  present  proprietors,  at  dE16,  ISs.  4d.  per  share,  or 
£10,000  in  all,  being  apparently  a  premium  of  jE6,  ISs.  M.  on 
each  £10  of  the  Bank^s  paid-in  capital.  Th^  Bank,  however,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  declined  the  proposal. 

The  passing  of  the  famous  Bubble  Act  soon  after  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  Edinburgh  Society  to  dissolve ;  but  the  Bank, 
nevertheless,  like  a  rich  heiress,  continued  to  be  persecuted  by 
nndesired  offers  of  alliance.  One,  strange  to  say,  came  from  the 
London  Exchange  Assurance  Company.  By  this  time  (1722),  it 
appears  that  the  Bank  had  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  its  capital 
pud  up  It  was  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  London  Assurance, 
that  they  should  add  ^£20,000,  and  have  a  half  of  the  Bank's 
profits,  minus  only  an  annual  sum  of  jS2500  to  the  old  pro- 
prietors ;  which  the  Bank  considered  as  equivalent  to  a  borrowing 
of  a  snm  of  money  at  a  dear  rate  from  foreigners,  when,  if  neces- 
sary, they  could  advance  it  themselves.  Suppose,  said  the 
directors,  that,  after  the  London  company  had  paid  in  their 
£20,000,  the  Bank's  profits  were  to  rise  to  £7000  a  year— and 
the  authors  of  the  proposal  certainly  contemplated  nothing  so  low 
—this  sum  would  fidl  to  be  divided  thus :  first,  £2600  to  the  old 
Bank  proprietors;  second,  the  remaining  £4500  to  be  divided 
between  the  Bank  and  the  Exchange  Assurance  Company — that 
iSy  £2260  to  the  latter,  being  interest  at  the  rate  of  11  per  cent, 
upon  the  money  it  had  advanced — which  money  would  be  lying 
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mt.  the  same  as  dead  in  the  Bank,  there  being  no  need  for  it    The 
Bank  of  Scotland  declined  the  proposal  of  the  London  Bojal 
•  Exchange  Assorance  Companji  which  doubtless  would  not  be 
tAthout  its  denunciations  of  Scotch  caution  on  the  occasion. 

Bobert  Ker,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  Lasswade, 
was  a  censor  of  morals  much  after  the  type  of  the  'KnUsriaii 
Doctor.    He  at  tUs  time  published  A  Short  and  Drue  De$cr^ 
tion  qf  the  Great  Incumbrances  >md  Damagee  thai  Gtf  md 
Country  is  like  to  sustain  by  Womms  Girded  TaUs,  jfU  benoi 
speedily  prevented,  together  with  a  Dedication  to  those  that  wear 
them.     By  girded  tails  he  meant  skirts  framed  upon  hoops  of 
steely  like  those  now  in  vogue.    According  to  Bobert  Ker,  men 
were  'put  to  a  difBculty  how  to  walk  the  streets'  fiom  'the 
haxard  of  breaking  their  shin-bones '  against  this  metal  cooperage, 
not  to  speak  of  the  certainty  of  being  called  ill-bred  besides.    'If 
a  man/  says  he, '  were  upon  the  greatest  express  that  can  be,  if 
ye  shall  meet  them  in  any  strait  stair  or  entry,  you  cannot  pan 
them  by  without  being  stopped,  and  called  impertinat  to  boot* 
Many  are  '  the  other  confusions  and  cumbrances,  both  in  chindies 
and  in  coachea'     He  calls  for  alterations  in  staircases,  and  new 
lights  to   be  broken  out  in  dark  entries,  to  save  men  from 
unchancy  collisions  with  the  fairer  part  of  creation.    Churches, 
too,  would  need  to  be  enlai^ed,  as  in  the  old  Catholic  times, 
and    seats    and  desks  made  wider,  to    hold    these    monstroiis 
protuberances. 

'I  wonder,'  says  Ker,  'that  those  who  pretend  to  be  faithfal 
ministers  do  not  make  the  pulpits  and  tents  ring  about  thir  ans, 
amongst  many  others.  Had  we  the  like  of  John  Elnoz  in  our 
pulpits,  he  would  not  spare  to  tell  them  their  faults  to  their  Ter; 
faces.  But  what  need  I  admonish  about  thir  things,  when  some 
ministers  have  their  wives  and  daughters  going  with  these  fashicNtf 
themselves?' 

The  ladies  found  a  defender  on  this  occasion  in  Allan  Bamsaj. 
He  says : 

'  If  Nelly's  hoop  be  twioe  as  wide 
As  her  two  pretty  limbs  can  stride, 
What  thoQ  ?  will  any  man  of  sense 
Take  umbrage,  or  the  least  offence  ?  .  .  .  . 
Do  not  the  handsome  of  our  city/ 
The  pious,  chaste,  the  kind,  the  witty, 
Who  can  afford  it^  great  and  small. 
Regard  well-shapen  fardingale  I  . 
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.  .  .  leaye  't  to  them,  and  mothers  wise,  1719. 

Who  watch  their  conduct,  mien,  and  guise, 
To  shape  their  weeds  as  fits  their  case, 
And  place  their  patches  as  they  please.'^ 

We  learn  with  grief  that  our  pathetic  censor  of  the  fair  sex 
fired  on  bad  terms  with  his  own  wife^  and  was  imprisoned  both 
in  Dalkeith  and  in  Edinburgh  for  alleged  miscarriages  towards 
her.  One  of  his  most  furious  outpourings  was  against  a  minister 
who  had  baptised  a  child  bom  to  him  during  his  Dalkeith 
imprisonment,  the  rite  being  performed  without  his  order  or 
Bsoction. 

1T9A 

'AU  persons  [in  Edinburgh]  desirous  to  learn  the  French  jAn.i. 
tongue'  were  apprised  by  an  adyertisement  in  the  Edinburgh 
Cowrani,  that '  there  is  a  Frenchman  lately  come  to  this  dty  who 
wiO  teach  at  a  reasonable  price.'  This  would  imply  that  there 
was  no  native  French  teacher  in  Edinburgh  previously.  In  1858, 
there  were  eleven,  besides  three  belonging  to  our  own  country. 

Public  attention  was  at  this  time  attracted  by  a  report  of  J^*. 
derilish  doings  at  Calder  in  Mid-Lothian,  and  of  there  being  one 
sufferer  of  no  less  distinction  than  a  lord's  son.  It  was  stated  that 
the  Hon.  Patrick  Sandilands,  a  boy,  tbe  third  son  of  Lord  Tor- 
phidien,  was  for  certain  bewitched.  He  fell  down  in  trances,  from 
which  no  horse- whipping  could  rouse  him.  The  renal  secretion 
was  as  black  as  ink.  Sometimes  he  was  thrown  unaccountably 
abont  the  room,  as  if  some  unseen  agent  were  buffeting  him. 
Candles  went  out  in  his  presenca  When  sitting  in  a  room  with 
his  sisters,  he  would  teU  them  of  things  that  were  going  on  at  a 
dirtance.  He  had  the  appearance  occasionaUy  of  being  greatly 
tonnented.  As  he  lay  in  bed  one  night,  his  tutor,  who  sat  up 
watching  him,  became  sleepy,  and  in  this  state  saw  a  flash  of 
fire  at  the  window.  Boused  by  this,  he  set  himself  to  be  more 
careful  watching,  and  in  a  little  time  he  saw  another  flash  at  the 
window.  The  boy  then  told  him  that  between  these  two  flashes, 
he  had  been  to  Torrybum  [a  place  twenty  miles  distant].  He 
was  understood  to  have  been  thus  taken  away  several  times;  he 
could  tell  them  when  it  was  to  happen;  and  it  was  then  necessary 
to  watch  him,  to  prevent  his  being  carried  ofi!  '  One  day  that  he 
was  to  be  waited  on,  when  he  was  to  be  taken  away,  they  kept 

^  The  ScrihUen  Lashed.    RamMj's  Poenu,  I  816. 
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ina.  the  door  and  window  clow ;  bat  a  certain  penoa  going  to  the 
dooTj  he  made  ahift  and  got  there,  and  was  lifted  in  tlie  air,  bat 
was  catehed  b^  the  heels  and  coat-tails^  and  brought  back.'  Muj 
other  singular  and  dreadful  things  happened,  which  unfortnnitdy 
were  left  onreported  at  the  time,  as  being  so  nnireisaliy  known.' 

Lord  Torphichen  became  at  length  oonvinced  that  his  nn  nt 
snffisring  under  the  diabolic  incantationa  of  a  witch  residing  b 
hii  rillsge  of  Calder,  and  he  bad  the  woman  apprehended  and  [nt 
in  prison.  She  is  described  as  a  bmtishliy  ignorant  creatai^ 
'knowing  scsice  anything  bat  her  witchcraft'  She  readily  con- 
fessed her  wicked  practices ;  UM  that  she  had  once  given  the  denl 
the  body  of  a  dead  child  of  her  ova  to  make  a  roast  of;  ud 
inculpated  two  other  women  and  one  man,  as  amodates  in  be 
guilt  The  baroD,  the  minister,  and  the  people  generally  sccepto) 
it  as  a  tme  case  of  witchcraft;  and  great  excitement  prersiled. 
the  minister  of  InTexesk,  writing  to  his  friend  Wodrow  (Fefanun 
19),  says:  'It's  certain  my  lord's  son  hss  been  dreadfiiUj 
tormented.  Mr  Brisbane  got  one  of  the  women  to  acknowledge 
ane  image  of  the  child,  which,  on  search,  was  found  in  anotba 
woman's  house ;  but  they  did  not  know  what  kind  of  matter  it 
was  made  of."  The  time,  however,  was  past  for  any  dcsdlf 
proceedings  in  such  a  case  in  the  sontbem  parts  of  Scotland ;  ud 
it  does  not  appear  that  anyUiing  worse  than  a  parish  fiut  nt 
launched  at  the  deril  on  the  occasion.  This  solemnify  tocdt  i^ 
on  the  14th  of  January. 

For  the  erased  white-ironsmith  of  the  West  Bow,'  the  gsm  of 
the  Bewitched  Boy  of  Calder  had  great  attractions.  He  resolnd 
— on&Tourable  as  was  the  sesson  for  travelling — to  go  id^ 
examine  the  matter  for  himself.  So,  on  the  day  of  the  M, 
January  14,  he  went  on  foot  in  ill  weatherj  without  food,  to  Ix)nl 
Torphichen's  house  at  Calder,  a  walk  of  about  twelve  miles.  '  I 
took,'  says  be, '  the  sword  of  the  spirit  at  my  breast,  and  a  smiU 
wand  in  my  hand,  as  David  did  when  he  went  oat  to  fight  agsinA 
Goliah.*  He  found  the  servants  eating  and  drinking,  ss  if  thee 
had  been  no  bst  proclaimed;  they  ofered  him  entertaiumeDt, 
which  he  scrupulously  refused.  '  Then  X  went  to  my  lord  and 
said,  I  was  sent  by  God  to  cast  the  devil  oat  of  his  son,  bj  fti^ 
in  Christ.  He  seemed  to  be  like  Uiat  lord  who  had  the  chsrge  of 
the  gate  in  Samaria.    Then  I  said  to  him :  "  My  lord,  do  yon  not 

■  Fnm  ■  oonUopomr  MOirant  appoM  to  Satan'i  hvMU  WoM  IHtenmi- 
»  Pri»it«  Utttw,  »*  ■S«»iiiKl«S«pl«Dl»rl711. 
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believe  me?''  Then  he  bade  me  go  and  speak  to  many  ministen  itso. 
that  was  near  by  him;  bat  I  said  I  was  not  sent  to  them.  Then  he 
went  to  them  himself^  and  spoke  to  them  what  I  said ;  but  they 
woald  not  hear  of  it;  so  I  went  to  three  witches  and  a  warlock, 
to  examine  them,  in  sundry  places.  Two  of  them  denied,  and 
two  of  them  confessed.  I  have  no  time  to  relate  here  all  that  I 
said  to  them,  and  what  they  said ;  but  I  asked  them, ''  When 
they  took  on  in  that  service?"  The  wife  said:  ^'Many  years;'' 
and  the  man  said :  '^  It  was  ten  years  to  him."  Then  I  adced  the 
wife :  ''  What  was  her  reason  for  taking  on  with  the  devil  ?"  And 
she  said :  "  He  promised  her  riches,  and  she  believed  him."  Then 
she  called  him  many  a  cheat  and  liar  in  my  hearing.  Then  I 
went  to  the  man,  because  he  was  a  great  professor,  aud  could  talk 
of  religion  with  any  of  the  parish,  as  they  that  was  his  neighbours 
said,  and  he  was  at  Bothwell  Bridge  fighting  against  the  king ;  and 
because  of  that,  I  desired  to  ask  questions  at  him ;  but  my  lord's 
officer  said :  ''  His  lord  would  not  allow  me."  I  said  I  would  not 
be  hindered  neither  by  my  lord  nor  by  the  devil,  before  many 
Uiere  present.  Then  I  asked :  "  What  iniquity  he  found  in  Otod, 
that  he  left  his  service?"  He  got  up  and  said :  ^'Oh,  sir,  are  ye 
a  minister?"  So  ye  see  the  devil  knows  me  to  be  a  minister 
better  than  the  magistrates.  He  said :  ^'  He  found  no  fault  in 
God ;  but  his  wife  beguiled  him ;"  and  he  said :  "  Wo  be  to  the 
woman  his  wife ! "  and  blamed  her  only,  as  Adam  did  his  wife, 
and  the  woman  blamed  the  devil ;  so  ye  see  it  is  from  the  b^;in- 
viugi  This  is  a  caution  to  us  all  never  to  hearken  to  our  wives 
except  they  have  Scripture  on  their  side.  Then  I  asked  at  him : 
"Did  he  expect  heaven?"  ''Yes,"  said  he.  Then  I  asked  at 
him  if  he  could  command  the  devil  to  come  and  speak  to  me? 
He  said :  "  No."  Then  I  said  again :  "  Call  for  him,  that  I  may 
speak  with  him."  He  said  again:  ''It  was  not  in  his  power." 
Then  my  lord  sent  more  servants,  that  hindered  me  to  ask  any 
more  questions,  otherwise  I  might  have  seen  the  devil,  and  I 
would  have  spoken  about  his  son.'  ^ 

On  this  fast-day,  a  sermon  was  preached  in  Calder  kirk  by  the 
Bev.  Mr  John  Wilkie,  minister  of  XJphall,  the  alleged  sorcerers 
being  all  present  Lord  Torphichen  subsequently  caused  the 
discourse  to  be  printed.  His  boy  in  time  recovered,  and  going 
to  sea,  rose  by  merit  to  the  command  of  an  East  Indiaman, 
but  perished  in  a  storm.     It  brings  us  strangely  near  to  this 

*  Dr  MitdMiri  Strange  wid  Wwderfvi  DiseourH  eoncamkiif  the  WUcka  and 
WaHoek$  in  Calder^  quoted  ia  Sluurpe*s  edition  of  Law's  Memorial 
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v»,  wild-looking  affiir,  that  the  present  tenth  Lord  Torphichen  (I860] 
is  only  nephew  to  the  witch-boy  of  Calder. 


ru.5.  The  exportation  of  some  com  from  Dundee  being  connected 
un&yonrably  in  the  minds  of  the  populace  with  a  rise  of  the 
marketSj  a  tumult  took  place,  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  grun 
within  the  country.  The  mob  not  only  took  poBsesaon  of  two 
vessels  loaded  widi  bear  lying  in  the  harbour,  the  property  of 
Mr  Oeorge  Dempster^  merchant,  but  attacked  and  gutted  the 
house,  shops,  cellars,  and  lofts  of  that  gentleman,  carrying  off 
everything  of  value  they  contained,  including  twelve  silver  spooos, 
a  silver  salver,  and  two  silver  boxes,  one  of  them  oontsinmg  a 
gold  chain  and  twelve  gold  rings,  some  hair  ones,  and  others  set 
with  diamonds.  Dempster  advertised  that  whoever  shall  disooTet 
to  him  '  the  havers  of  his  goods,'  should  have  '  a  suffideot  reward 
and  the  owner's  kindness,  and  no  questions  asked/  ^ 

A  similar  aflUr  took  place  at  Dundee  nine  years  later.  Tiu 
country-people  in  and  about  the  town  then  '  carried  their  reBeoi- 
ment  so  high  against  the  merchants  for  transporting  of  victual^ 
that  they  furiously  mobbed  them,  carried  it  out  of  lofls,  and  cut 
the  sacks  of  those  that  were  bringing  it  to  the  barks.' ' 

MAm.  M.      Died,  Alexander  Rose,  who  had  been  appointed  Bishop  of 
I  Edinburgh  just  before  the  Revolution.     He  was  the  last  sorviTor 

of  the  unfortunate  episcopate  of  Scotland,  and  also  outlived  all 

the  English  bishops  who  forfeited  their  sees  at  the  Bevolatioa 

Though  strenuous  during  all  these  thirty-one  years  as  a  nonjuror 

(  —for  which  in  1716  he  was  deprived  of  a  pension  assigned  him 

by  Queen  Anne — ^he  is  testified  to  by  his  presbyter  Robert  Keith 
I  as  '  a  sweet-natured  man.' '    His  aspect,  latterly,  was  venenUe, 

\  and  the  gentleness  of  his  life  secured  him  the  respect  of  laymen 

of  all  parties.  Descended  of  the  old  House  of  Kilravock,  he  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Threipland  of  Fingask,  a 
family  which  maintained  fidelity  to  the  House  of  Stuart  with  a 
persistency  beyond  all  parallel,  never  once  swerving  in  aflbctiou 
firom  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  down  to  recent  tixnei 
'  Mr  John  Rose,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,'  is  in  the  list 
of  rebels  who  pled  guilty  at  Carlisle  in  December  1716.  The 
good  bishop,  having  come  to  his  sister's  house  in  the  Canoogate, 
to  see  a  brother  who  was  there  lying  sick,  had  a  sudden  fidnting-fity 

>  Edin,  Svemng  OownuU,  '  IbicL 

*  Biflhop  Keith's  CiUaloffue  of  the  SeoUiA  Biikojpi, 
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and  calmly  breathed  his  last.    He  was  buried  in  the  romantic  i7». 
chnichyard  of  Restalrig,  which  has  ever  since  been  a  £EiToarite 
resting-place  of  the  members  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  cottdnnnion. 

There  was  a  jubilation  in  Edinburgh  on  what  appears  to  us  an  An.  it 
extraordinary  occasion.  The  standing  dryness  between  the  king 
and  Prince  of  Wales  had  come  to  a  temporary  end.  The  latter 
had  gone  formally  to  the  palace^  and  been  receired  by  his  father 
'with  great  marks  of  tenderness'  [the  king  was  sixty^  and  the 
prince  thirty-seyen].  At  a  court  held  on  the  occasion,  '  the 
oflScers  and  servants  on  both  sides,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
caresaed  one  another  with  mutual  dvilities/  and  there  were  great 
acclamations  from  the  crowd  outside.  The  agreeable  news  having 
been  received  in  the  northern  metropolis,  the  magistrates  set  the 
bells  a-ringing,  and  held  an  entertainment  for  all  persons  of  note 
then  in  town,  at  which  loyal  toasts  were  drunk,  with  /eux  de  joie 
from  the  City  Guard.  Demonstrations  of  a  like  nature  took 
place  at  Olasgow — ^the  music-bells  rung — ^the  stairs  of  the  town- 
house  covered  with  carpets — ^toast-drinking — ^and  dischaiges  of 
firearms  from  the  Earl  of  Stair's  r^ment.  Nor  was  there  a  ' 
similar  expression  of  joy  wanting  even  in  the  Cavalier  city  of 
Aberdeen — where,  however,  such  expressions  were  certainly  more 
deairaUe/ 

One  is  startled  at  finding  in  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courani  mati. 
of  this  date  the  following  advertisement :  '  Taken  up  a  stolen 
negro:  whoever  owns  him,  and  gives  sufficient  marks  of  his 
being  theirs,  before  the  end  of  two  weeks  from  the  date  hereof, 
may  have  him  again  upon  payment  of  expenses  laid  out  upon 
him;  otherwise  the  present  possessor  must  dispose  of  him  at 
his  pleasure.' 

Yet  true  it  is  that  colonial  negro  slaves  who  had  accompanied 
their  masters  to  the  British  shores,  were,  till  fifty-five  years  after 
this  period,  regarded  as  chattels.  One  named  Joseph  Knight 
came  with  his  master,  John  Wedderbum,  Esq.,  to  Glasgow  in 
1771,  and  remained  with  him  as  his  bound  slave  for  two  years. 
A  bve-afiair  then  set  the  man  upon  the  idea  of  attempthig  to 
recover  his  liberty,  which  a  recent  decision  by  Lord  Mansfield  in 
EDglaud  seemed  to  make  by  no  means  hopeless.  With  the  help  of 
fiiends,  he  carried  his  claim  through  a  succession  of  courts,  till  a 

>  Sdin.  Stmng  CcmrtmU 
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ino.  dedflion  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1775  finally  established  tint, 
however  he  might  be  a  sUve  while  in  the  West  Indies,  he,  being 
now  in  Scotland^  was  a  free  man. 

Horse-racing  had  for  many  years  been  oonnderaUy  in  Togne  in 
Scotland.  There  were  adyertiaed  in  the  course  of  this  year--t 
race  at  Cupar  in  Fife ;  one  at  Gala-rig,  near  Selkirk,  for  a  piece  of 
plate  giyen  by  the  burgh,  of  £12  value ;  a  race  at  Hamilton  Moor 
for  £10 ;  a  race  on  Lanark  Moor  for  a  plate  of  £12,  given  by  the 
burgh ;  a  race  on  the  sands  of  Leith  for  a  gold  cup  of  aboQt  a 
hundred  guineas  value,  and  another,  for  a  plate  of  £50  value, 
given  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh ;  finally,  another  race  at  Loth 
for  a  sQver  punch-bowl  and  ladle,  of  £25  value,  given  by  the 
captains  of  the  Trained  Bands  of  Edinburgh — ^the  bowl  bearing 
an  inscription  which  smacks  wonderfully  like  the  produce  of  the 
brain  of  Allan  Bamsay : 

'  Charge  me  with  Nantz  and  limpid  spriog. 

Let  sour  and  sweet  be  mixt ; 
Bend  round  a  health  sjne  to  the  king. 

To  Bdinbuigh  captains  next, 
Wha  formed  me  in  sae  blithe  a  shape. 

And  gave  me  lasting  hooours ; 
Take  up  my  ladle,  fill  and  lap, 

And  lay :  «'  Fair  fa*  the  donors.'* ' 

Oct.  17.  The  gcnius  of  Scott  has  lent  an  extraordinary  interest  to  a 
murder  perpetrated  at  this  date.  Niool  Mushet  appears  to 
have  been  «  young  man  of  some  fortune,  being  described  ss  'of 
Boghall,'  and  he  bad  studied  for  the  profession  of  a  surgeon;  bat 
for  some  time  he  had  led  an  irregular  and  dissipated  life  in  Edin- 
burgh^ where  he  had  for  one  of  his  chief  Mends  a  noted  profligate 
named  Campbell  of  Bumbank^  ordnance  store-keeper  in  the  Castle. 
The  unhappy  young  man  was  drawn  into  a  marriage  with  a  woman 
named  HaU^  for  whom  he  soon  discovered  that  he  had  neither  sffisc- 
tion  nor  respect;  and  he  then  became  so  eager  to  be  firee  from  tlie 
connection^  as  to  listen  to  a  project  by  Bumbank  for  obtaining 
a  divorce  by  dishonourable  means.  An  obligation  passed  between 
the  parties  in  November  1719,  whereby  a  claim  of  Bombank  for 
an  old  debt  of  nine  hundred  merks  (about  iSSO)  was  to  be  dis- 
charged by  Mushet,  as  soon  as  Bumbank  should  be  able  to 
furnish  evidence  calculated  to  criminate  the  woman.  Bumbank 
then  deliberately  hired  a  wretch  like  himself,  one  Macgr^gor,  a 
teacher  of  languages,  to  enter  into  a  plot  for  placing  Mrs  Muahet 
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in  crimiiuitiTe  cvrcnmstanoes;  and  aome  progress  was  made  in  this  iria 
plan,  which^  however,  ultimately  misgave.  It  was  then  suggested 
by  Bombank  that  they  should  go  a  step  further,  and  remove  the 
woman  by  poison.  One  James  Mushet  and  his  wife — a  couple  in 
poor  circnmstanoes — ^readily  undertook  to  administer  it.  Several 
doses  were  actually  given,  but  the  stomach  of  the  victim  always 
rejected  them.  Then  the  project  for  debauching  her  was  revived, 
and  Mushet  undertook  to  effect  it;  but  it  was  not  carried  out. 
Dosing  with  poison  was  resumed,  without  effect;  other  plans  of 
murder  were  considered.  James  Mushet  undertook  to  knock 
his  sister-in-law  on  the  head  for  twenty  guineas,  and  got  one  or 
two  in  hand  by  anticipation,  part  of  which  he  employed  in  burying 
a  child  of  his  own.  These  diabolically  wicked  projects  ooeajned 
Mushet,  hia  brother,  his  brother's  wife,  and  Bumbank,  in  the 
Christian  city  of  Edinburgh,  during  a  course  of  many  months, 
without  any  one,  to  appearance,  ever  feeling  the  slightest  oom- 
ponction  towards  the  poor  woman,  though  it  is  admitted  she 
loved  her  husband,  and  no  real  fault  on  her  side  has  ever  been 
insinuated. 

At  length,  the  infatuated  NicclL  himself  borrowed  a  knife  one 
day,  hardly  knowing  what  he  wanted  it  for,  and,  taking  his  wife 
with  him  that  night,  as  on  a  walk  to  Duddingston,  he  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  killing  her  at  a  solitary  place  in  the  King's 
Park  He  went  immediately  after  to  his  brother's,  to  tell  him 
what  he  had  done,  but  in  a  state  of  mind  which  made  all  after- 
wards seem  a  blank  to  him.  Next  morning,  the  poor  victim  was 
foimd  lying  on  the  ground,  with  her  throat  cut  to  the  bone,  and 
many  other  wounds,  which  she  had  probably  received  in  struggling 
with  her  brutal  murderer. 

Mushet  was  seised  and  examined,  when  he  readily  related  the 
wbde  drcumstances  of  the  murder  and  those  which  had  led 
to  it  He  was  adjudged  to  be  hanged  in  the  Grassmarket  on  the 
ensuing  6th  of  January.  His  associate  Bumbank  was  declared 
infamous,  and  sentenced  to  banishment.  The  conmion  people, 
thrilled  with  horror  by  the  details  of  the  murder,  marked  their 
feelings  in  the  old  national  mode  by  raising  a  cairn  on  the  spot 
where  it  took  place;  and  Mushefs  Cairn  has  ever  since  been  a 
recognised  locality/ 

There  was  published  this  year  in  Edinburgh  a  small  treatise  at 

'  Fron  the  docamnits  printid  in  Orimnal  Triah  iUuatraHve  pf  the  ffmrt  of 
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1710.  the  price  of  a  shilling,  under  the  title  of  Ruks  of  Good  Deportment 
and  Good  Breeding,  The  anthor  was  Adam  Petrie,  who  is  under- 
stood as  having  commenced  life  as  domestic  tutor  in  the  fiunfly  of 
Sinclair  of  Stevenston,  and  to  have  ended  it  in  Uie  situation  of  a 
parish  schoolmaster  in  East  Lothian.  He  dedicated  his  treatise 
to  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  acknowledging  them  to  be  'so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  steps  of  drility  and  good 
breedingi  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  least  misrepresentation  of 
ihem  to  escape  your  notice/ 

Adam  sets  out  with  the  thesis,  that  'a  courteous  way  gilds  a 
denial,  sweetens  the  sharpness  of  truth  ....  sets  off  the  defiocts 
of  reason,  yamishes  slights,  paints  deformities  ....  in  a  word, 
disguises  everything  that  is  unsaToury.'  Everything;,  however, 
required  to  have  some  reference  to  religion  in  that  age,  and  Adam 
takes  care  to  remind  us  that  civility  has  a  divine  basis,  in  the 
injunctions,  'Be  courteous  to  all  men,'  and  'Give  honour  to 
whom  honour  is  due.' 

As  to  ordinary  demeanour,  Mr  Petrie  was  of  opinion  that  'a 
gentleman  ought  not  to  run  or  walk  too  fast  in  the  streets,  lest 
he  be  suspected  to  be  going  a  message.'  '  When  you  walk  with 
a  superior,  give  him  the  right  hand ;  but  if  it  be  near  a  waUj  let 
him  be  next  to  it.'  The  latter  rule,  he  tells  us(,  was  not  yet 
followed  in  Scotland,  though  established  in  England  and  Ireland. 
*  When  you  give  or  receive  anything  from  a  superior,  be  sure  to 
pull  off  your  glove,  and  make  a  show  of  kissing  your  hand,  iridi 
a  low  bow  after  you  have  done.'  In  this  and  some  other  instances, 
it  strikes  us  that  a  too  ceremonious  manner  is  counselled;  bat 
such  was  the  tendency  of  the  tima  There  was,  however,  no  want 
of  rude  persona  'I  have/  says  Adam,  'seen  some  noUemen 
treat  gentlemen  that  have  not  been  their  dependents,  and  men 
of  ancienter  fiimilies  than  they  could  pretend  to,  like  their 
dependents,  and  carry  to  the  ambassadors  of  Jesus  Christ  as  if 
they  had  been  thrir  footmen.' 

Mr  Petrie  deemed  it  proper  not  to  come  amongst  women 
abruptly^  'without  giving  them  time  to  appear  to  advantage:  tfaey 
do  not  love  to  be  surprised.'  He  also  thought  it  was  weD  'to 
carry  somewhat  reserved  from  the  fair  sex.'  One  should  not 
enter  the  house  or  chamber  of  a  great  person  with  a  gieat-coat 
and  boots,  or  without  gloves — ^though  '  it  is  usual  in  many  courti 
that  they  deliver  up  their  gloves  with  their  sword  before  tbey 
enter  the  court,  because  some  have  carried  in  poison  on  their 
gloves,  and  have  conveyed  the  same  to  the  sovereign  that  way.' 
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Women,  on  their  part^  are  equally  advised  against  approaching  iradi 
superion  of  their  own  sex  with  their  gown  tucked  up.  '  Nor/ 
says  he,  ^is  it  civil  to  wear  a  noask  anywhere  in  company  of 
saperiors,  unless  they  be  travelling  together  on  a  journey.'  In 
that  case, '  when  a  superior  makes  his  honours  to  her,  she  is  to 
puU  off  her  mask,  and  return  him  his  salute,  if  it  be  not  tied  on.' 

There  is  a  good  deal  about  the  management  of  the  handkerchief, 
with  one  general  recommendation  to  '  beware  of  offering  it  to  any, 
except  they  desire  it.'  We  also  are  presented  with  a  rule  which 
one  could  wish  to  see  more  universally  observed  than  it  is,  against 
making  any  kind  of  gesticulations  or  noises  in  company. 

Then  were  customs  of  salutation  then,  which  it  ia  now  difficult 
to  imagine  as  having  ever  been  practised.  'In  France,'  says 
Adam,  'diey  salute  ladies  on  the  cheek;  but  in  Britain  and 
Iidand  they  salute  them  on  the  lips.'  Our  Scottish  Chesterfield 
seems  to  have  felt  that  the  custom  should  be  abated  somewhat ; 
or  periiaps  it  was  going  out.  'If,'  says  he,  'a  lady  of  quality 
advance  to  you,  and  tender  her  cheek,  you  are  only  to  pretend  to 
salute  her  by  putting  your  head  to  her  hoods :  when  she  advances, 
give  her  a  low  bow,  and  when  you  retreat,  give  her  another.'  He 
adds : '  It  is  undecent  to  salute  ladies  but  in  civility.' 

Eormulse  of  address  and  for  the  superscription  of  letters  are 
fidly  explained ;  but  Adam  could  not  allow  '  the  Right  Beyerend 
FaUier  in  (Sod  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London '  to  pass  as  an  example 
of  Episcopal  style,  without  remarking  that  many  have  not 
'deamess'  to  use  such  titles.  Adam  is  everywhere  inclined  to 
an  inhision  of  piety.  He  denounces  'an  irreligious  tippling'  of 
coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate,  which  he  observed  to  be  continually 
going  on  in  coffee-houses,  'because  not  one  in  a  hundred  asks  a 
Uessing  to  it.'  He  is  very  much  disposed,  too,  to  launch  out 
into  commonplace  morals.  Bather  unexpectedly  in  a  lover  of 
the  politenesses,  he  sets  his  fiuse  wholly  against  cards  and  dice, 
stage-plays,  and  promiscuous  dancing,  adducing  a  great  number 
of  learned  references  in  support  of  his  views. 

The  editor  of  a  very  scarce  reprint  of  this  curious  volume,'  re- 
marks that,  from  the  manifest  sincerity  of  the  author's  delineations 
of  good  breeding,  and  the  graphic  character  of  many  of  his  scenes, 
it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  they  were  painted  from  nature. 
We  are  told  by  the  same  writer,  that  'Helen  Countess  of 
Haddington,  who  died  in  1768,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one, 

■Edinburgh,  1886. 


im.  and  to  whom  Petne  was  well  known,  used  to  descnbe  m  an 
deportment  and  breeding  as  in  itrict  accordance  with  hit  niln.' 

ita. «.  James  Doogal,  writing  the  newa  or  Edinburgh  to  hii  tnai 
Wodrow  at  Eaitwoodj  has  a  sad  catalogue  to  detail.  "Tbeie  m 
four  pirates  hanged  at  Ldth  this  day  ....  -very  hardened.  "Aq 
were  a  melancholy  sight,  and  there  is  three  to  be  hanged  oat 
Wednesday.  Niool  Muahet  is  to  be  hanged  on  Friday  .  ...  fa 
murdering  his  wife :  he  appears  to  be  more  concerned  than  be  wu 
before.  Ane  woman  brought  from  Ldth  is  to  die  the  tint 
Wednesday  of  February  for  potting  down  [deatrc^ng]  a  cMld 
Another  man  is  laid  up  in  prison,  that  is  thought  to  Ibtc 
mnrdered  his  wif&  The  things  falling  cmt  now  are  roj 
humbling.' 

He  goes  on  to  tell  that  several  persons  '  in  trouble  of  misd '  m 
frequently  prayed  for  in  Edinboi^b  churchea,  '  Bnt  they  do  vi 
name  them  but  after  such  a  maimer — ^A  man  then  is  in  Bocfa 
trouble  (or  a  woman),  and  desires  the  congr^ation  to  praiK  Goi 
with  them  tar  signal  delirerance  that  the  Lord  hath  given  tbea 
from  great  troubles  that  they  have  been  in.' 

The  end  of  the  letter  is  terrible :  '  There  is  some  of  the  tord'i 
people  that  lives  here,  that  are  feared  for  melancbdy  iMjt, 
iniquity  doth  so  abound,  and  profanity ;  and  if  there  were  not  i 
goodly  remnant  in  this  town,  it  would  tkik." 

la.K.  A  sperm  whale,  'the  richest  that  has  erer  been  seen  ia  tbi 
country,'  was  advertised  ia  the  Cowant  as  having  come  ssboit  in 
the  Firth  of  Fortii  near  Cnlross,  and  to  be  sold  by  public  roup. 

At  the  end  of  Jane  1730,  three  wounded  whsles  nn  whsse  it 
Kilreuny  in  Fife,  on  the  property  of  Ur  Bedmne  of  Btlfbar. 
The  prodnoe,  mnsisting  aS  a  hundred  and  forty-six  baireli  of 
tpeek,  or  blubber,  and  twenty-three  barrels  of  spermaceti  ift^i 
was  afterwards  advertised  for  sale. 

Oct.  With  regard  to  several  of  the  forfeited  estates  which  lay  in 
inaccessible  situations  in  the  Highlands,  the .  CommiasioDen  W 
been  up  to  this  time  entirely  baffled,  having  never  been  aUe  enn 
to  get  surveys  of  them  effected.  In  this  predicament  in  a  spedil 
manner  lay  the  immense  territory  of  the  Earl  of  Sedbrtli, 
extending  from  Brahan  Castle  in  Easter  Ross  across  the  \AmsA  to 

'  Prints  LrtUn,  to.,  p.  10. 
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Kintail,  and  induding  the  large  though  unfertile  island  of  Lewis,  im. 
The  districts  of  Lochalsh  and  Kintailj  on  the  west  coast,  the  scene 
of  the  Spanish  invasion  of  1719,  were  peculiarly  difficult  of  access, 
there  being  no  approach  from  die  soutii,  east,  or  north,  except  by 
DSRow  and  difficult  paths,  while  the  western  access  was  only 
Mwsilable  to  a  naval  force.  To  appearance,  this  tract  of  ground, 
the  seat  of  many  comparatively  opulent  'tacksmen'  and  cattle- 
iarmers,  was  as  much  beyond  the  control  of  the  six  Commissioners 
assembled  at  their  office  in  Edinburgh,  as  if  it  had  been  amongst 
the  mountains  of  Tibet  or  upon  the  shores  of  Madagascar. 

During  several  years  after  the  insurrection,  the  rents  of  this 
district  were  collected,  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  exiled  earl,  and  regularly  transmitted  to  him.  At 
one  time,  a  considerable  sum  was  sent  to  him  in  Spain,  and  the 
defendants  of  the  man  who  carried  it  continued  for  generations  to 
bear 'the  Spanyard'  as  an  addition  to  their  name.^  The  chief 
agent  in  die  business  was  Donald  Murchison,  descendant  of  a  line 
of  faidiful  adherents  of  the  'high  chief  of  KintaU'— the  first  of 
whom,  named  Murcho,  had  come  from  Ireland  with  Colin  the  son 
of  Kenneth,  the  founder  of  the  clan  Mackenzie  in  the  thirteenth 
oentory.  The  later  generations  of  the  family  had  been  intrusted 
in  succession  with  the  keeping  of  Elian  Donan  Casde,  a  strong- 
hold dear  to  the  modem  artist  as  a  picturesque  ruin,  but 
formerly  of  serious  importance  as  commanding  a  central  point 
from  which  radiate  Loch  Alsh  and  Loch  Duich,  in  the  midst  of 
the  best  part  of  the  Mackenzie  country.  Donald  was  a  man 
worthy  of  a  more  prominent  place  in  his  country's  annals  than 
he  has  yet  attained;  he  acted  under  a  sense  of  right  whioh^ 
though  unfortunately  defiant  of  acts  of  parliament,  was  still  a  very 
pore  sense  of  right;  and  in  the  remarkable  actions  which  he 
performed,  he  looked  solely  to  the  good  of  those  towards  whom  he 
had  a  feeHng  of  duty.  A  more  disinterested  hero-^and  he  was 
one— never  lived. 

When  Lord  Seaforth  brought  his  dan  to  fight  for  King  James  in 
1715,  Donald  MurchiBon  and  a  senior  brother,  John,  went  as 
fieldH)fficerB  of  the  regiment — ^Donald  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
John  as  major.  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  the  distmguished 
geologist,  great-grandson  of  John,  possesses  a  large  ivory  and 
silver  'mill,'  which  once  contained  the  commission  sent  from 
Prance  to  Donald,  as  colonel,  bearing  the  inscription:  'Jambs 

'  Sir  Walter  Soott  mentioni  this  UtUe  fact  in  the  Border  Aftmlnrffy. 
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ifti.  Bbx  :  FoBWAKD  AND  SPARN  NOT.'  John  fdl  at  Sheriffioiiiir,  in 
the  prime  of  life;  Donald,  retoming  with  the  lemaiDS  of  the 
clan,  was  mtnisted  by  the  banished  earl  with  the  management  of 
estates  no  longer  legally  his,  but  still  TirtnaUy  so,  through  the 
effect  of  Highland  feelings  in  connection  with  very  peculiar 
local  circnmstanoesL  And  for  this  task  Donald  was  in  fsrioui 
respects  wdl  qualified,  for,  strange  to  say,  the  son  of  the  cssteDan 
of  Elian  Donan — ^the  Sheriffmuir  eolond — had  been  'bred  a 
writer'  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  aa  expert  at  the  bnuness  of  a 
factor  or  estate-ag^it  as  in  wielding  the  daymore/ 

In  bold  and  avowed  insubordination  to  the  government  of 
Oeorge  the  First,  the  Mackeniie  tenants  continued  for  ten  yean 
to  pay  their  rents  to  Donald  Mnrduson,  on  account  of  their 
forfeited  and  exiled  lord,  setting  at  nought  sll  fear  of  ever  beiag 
compelled  to  repeat  the  payment  to  the  commissioners^ 

In  1720,  these  gentlemen  made  a  movement  for  assertiDg  thor 
claims  upon  the  property.  In  William  Boss  of  Easterfearn,  and 
Bobert  Boss,  a  bailie  of  Tain,  they  found  two  men  bold  enough 
to  undertake  the  duty  of  stewardship  in  their  behalf  over  the 
Seaforth  property,  and  also  the  estates  of  Grant  of  Olenmoniston 
and  Chisholm  of  Strathglass.  little,  however,  was  done  that  year 
beyond  sending  out  notices  to  the  tenants,-  and  preparing  for 
strenuous  measi^es  to  be  entered  upon  next  year.  The  stir  they 
made  only  produced  excitement,  not  dismay.  Some  of  the 
duine-wassels  from  about  Loch  Carron,  coming  down  with 
their  cattle  to  the  south-country  fairs,  were  heard  to  declare 
that  the  two  factors  would  never  get  anything  but  leaden  cm 
from  the  Seaforth  tenantry.  Donald  was  going  over  the  wbok 
country,  shewing  a  letter  he  had  got  from  the  earl,  encouragiog 
his  people  to  stand  out;  at  the  same  time  telling  them  that  the 
old  countess  was  about  to  come  north  with  a  factory  for  the 
estate,  when  she  would  allow  as  paid  any  rents  which  they  mi^ht 
now  hand  to  him.  The  very  first  use  to  be  made  of  this  money 
was,  indeed,  to  bring  both  the  old  and  the  young  countesses  home 
immediately  to  Brahan  Castle,  where  they  would  live  as  they  nsed 
to  do.  Part  of  the  funds  thus  acquired,  he  used  in  keeping  on 
foot  a  party  of  about  sixty  armed  Highlanders,  whom,  in  virtae 
of  his  commission  as  colonel,  he  proposed  to  employ  in  reaiatiiif 
any  troops  of  Gteorge  the  First  which  might  be  sent  to  Eintail. 

'  For  a  short  time  before  the  iosarrection,  be  bad  acted  as  factor  to  Sir  Joho  Prstoo  of 
Preaton  Hall,  in  Mid-Lothian,  now  alao  a  forfeited  estate,  but  of  minor  Talne. 
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Nor  did  he  wait  to  be  attacked^  butj  in  June  1720^  hearing  of  a  im. 
party  of  excisemen  passing  near  Dingwall  with  a  large  quantity 
of  aqua^viUB,  he  fell  upon  them,  and  rescued  their  prize.    The 
collector  of  the  district  reported  this  transaction  to  the  Board  of 
Excise ;  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it. 

In  February  1721^  the  two  factors  sent  officers  of  their  own 
into  the  western  districts^  to  assure  the  tenants  of  good  usage^  if 
they  would  make  a  peaceable  submission;  but  the  men  were 
aeiied,  robbed  of  their  papers,  money,  and  arms,  and  quietly 
remanded  over  the  Firth  of  Attadale^^  though  only  after  giving 
solemn  assurance  that  they  would  never  attempt  to  renew  their 
misrion.  Besenting  this  procedure,  the  two  factors  caused  a 
constable  to  take  a  military  party  firom  Bemera  barracks  into 
Lodialsh,  and,  if  possible,  capture  those  who  had  been  guilty. 
They  made  a  stealthy  night-march,  and  took  two  men ;  but  the 
alarm  was  given,  the  two  men  escaped,  and  began  to  fire  down 
npon  their  captors  from  a  hill-side ;  then  they  set  fire  to  the  bothy 
as  a  signal,  and  such  a  coronach  went  over  all  Kintail  and 
Lochalsh,  as  made  the  soldiers  glad  to  beat  a  quick  retreat 

After  some  further  proceedings,  all  of  them  ineflfectual,  the 
two  factors  were  enabled,  on  the  18th  of  September,  to  set  forth 
from  Inverness  with  a  party  of  thirty  soldiers  and  some  armed 
servants  of  their  own,  with  the  design  of  enfiorcing  submission  to 
their  legal  claims.  Let  it  be  remembered  there  were  then  no 
roads  in  the  Highlands,  nothing  but  a  few  horse-tracks  along  the 
principal  lines  in  the  country,  where  not  the  slightest  efibrt  had 
e?er  been  made  to  smooth  away  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
ground.  In  two  days,  the  factors  had  got  to  Invermorriston ; 
but  here  they  were  stopped  for  three  days,  waiting  for  their 
bcavy  baggage,  w^ch  was  storm-stayed  in  Castle  Urquhart,  and 
there  nearly  taken  in  a  night-attack  by  a  partisan  warrior  bearing 
the  name  of  Evan  Boy  Macgillivray.  The  tenantry  of  Olenmor- 
riston  at  first  fled  with  their  bestial ;  but  afterwards  a  number  of 
them  came  in  and  made  at  least  the  appearance  of  submission. 
The  party  then  moved  on  towards  Strathglass,  while  Evan  Boy 
respectfully  followed,  to  pick  up  any  man  or  piece  of  baggage  that 
might  be  left  behind*  At  Erchless  Castle,  and  at  Invercannich, 
seats  of  the  Chisholm,  they  held  courts,  and  received  the  submis- 
sion of  a  number  of  the  tenants,  whom,  however,  they  subsequently 
found  to  be  'very  deceitfoL' 

There  were  now  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  the  wildest  Highland 
comitry  before  tbem,  where  they  had  reason  to.  believe  they  should 
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uiL  meet  groups  of  murderous  Csmerons  and  Glengany  Maodonalds, 
and  also  encounter  the  redoubted  Donald  Mnrchiaony  with  bis 
guard  of  MackenxieSj  unless  their  military  force  should  be  of  an 
amount  to  render  all  such  opposition  hopeless.  An  appmntment 
having  been  made  that  they  should  receiTe  an  addition  of  fiftj 
soldiers  from  Bemera,  with  whom  to  pass  through  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  their  journey,  it  seemed  likely  that  they  would  appear 
too  strong  for  resLstance;  and,  indeed,  intelligenoe  was  already 
coming  to  them,  that  'the  people  of  Kintail,  being  a  judicioos 
opulent  people,  would  not  expose  themselves  to  the  punishmeiits 
of  law,'  and  that  the  Camerons  were  absolutely  determined  to  give 
DO  further  provocation  to  the  government.  Thus  assured,  they 
set  out  in  cheerful  mood  along  the  valley  of  Strathglaiw,  and, 
soon  after  passing  a  place  called  Knockfin,  were  reinforced  bj 
Lieutenant  Brymer,  with  the  expected  fifty  men  firom  Bemeia. 

•  There  must  have  now  been  about  a  hundred  well  armed  men  in 
the  invasive  body.  They  spent  the  next  day  (Sunday)  together 
in  rest,  to  gather  strength  for  the  ensuing  day's  march  of  about 
thirty  arduous  mUes,  by  which  they  hoped  to  reach  Kintail. 

At  four  in  the  morning  of  Monday  the  2d  October,  the  part; 
set  forward^  the  Bemera  men  first,  and  the  factors  in  the  rear. 
They  were  as  yet  far  from  the  height  of  the  country,  and  from 
its  more  difficult  passes;  but  they  soon  found  that  all  the  flatter- 
ing tales,  of  non-resistance  were  groundless,  and  that  the  Kintail 
men  bad  come  a  good  way  out  from  their  country  in  order  to 
defend  it.  The  truth  was,  that  Donald  Murchison  had  assembled 
not  only  his  stated  band  of  Mackenzies,  but  a  levy  of  the  Levis 
men  under  Seaforth's  cousin,  Mackenzie  of  Kildun;  also  an 
auxiliary  corps  of  Camerons,  Olengany  and  Glenmorriston  men, 
and  some  of  those  very  Strathglass  men  who  had  been  making 
appearances  of  submission.  Altogether,  he  had,  if  the  facton 
were  rightiy  informed,  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  with  long 
Spanish  firdocks,  under  his  command,  and  all  posted  in  the  way 
most  likely  to  give  them  an  advantage  over  the  invading  force. 

The  rear-guurd,  with  the  factors,  had  scarcely  gone  a  mile,  when 
they  received  a  platoon  of  seven  shots  from  a  rising  ground  near 
them  to  the  right,  with,  however,  only  the  effect  of  pierdng  > 
soldier's  hat.  The  Bemera  company,  as  we  are  informed,  left  tbe 
party  at  eight  o'clock,  as  they  were  passing  Lochanachlee,  and 
from  this  time  is  heard  of  no  more :  how  it  made  its  way  out  of 
the  country  does  not  appear.  The  remainder  stiU  advancingi 
Easterfeam,  as  he  rode  a  little  before  his  men,  had  eight  shots 
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leveDed  at  him  from  a  rude  breastwork  near  by,  and  was  wounded  nsL 
in  two  places,  but  was  able  to  appear  as  if  he  had  not  been  touched. 
Then  calling  out  some  Highlanders  in  his  service^  he  desired  them 
to  go  before  the  soldiers^  and  do  their  best^  according  to  their  own 
mode  of  warfare^  to  clear  the  ground  of  such  lurking  parties^  so 
that  the  troops  might  adyance  in  safety.  They  performed  this 
Benrice  pretty  efl^tually^  skirmishing  as  they  went  on^  and  the 
main  body  advanced  safely  about  six  miles.  They  were  here 
arriTed  at  a  place  called  Aa-na-Mullich  {Ford  of  the  Mutt  People), 
where  the  waters,  descending  from  the  Cnilich  and  the  lofb^ 
moimtains  of  Kintail,  issue  eastwards,  through  a  narrow  gorge 
into  Loch  Affiucic.  It  was  a  place  remarkably  well  adapted  for 
the  purposes  of  a  resisting  party.  A  rocky  boss,  called  Tor-an- 
Beatich,  then  densely  covered  with  birch,  closes  up  the  glen  as 
with  a  gate.  The  black  mountain  stream,  'spear-deep,'  sweeps 
round  it  A  narrow  path  wound  up  the  rock,  admitting  only  of 
paaaengera  in  single  file.  Here  lay  Donald  with  the  best  of  his 
people,  while  inferior  adherents  were  ready  to  make  demonstra- 
tions at  a  little  distance.  As  the  invasive  party  approached,  they 
recrived  a  platoon  from  a  wood  on  the  left,  but  nevertheless  went 
on.  When,  however,  they  were  all  engaged  in  toiling  up  the  pass, 
forty  men  concealed  in  the  heather  dose  by  fired  with  deadly 
effect,  inflicting  a  mortal  wound  on  Walter  Boss,  Easterfeam's 
son,  while  Bailie  Boss's  son  was  also  hurt  by  a  bullet  which  swept 
across  his  breast.  The  bailie  called  to  his  son  to  retire,  and  the 
order  was  obeyed;  but  the  two  wounded  youths  and  Bailie  Boss's 
ienrant  were  taken  prisoners,  and  carried  up  the  hill,  where  they 
were  quickly  divested  of  clothes,  arms,  money>  and  papers.  Young 
Easterfeam  died  next  morning.  The  troops  faced  the  ambuscade 
maniully,  and  are  said  to  have  given  their  fire  thrice,  and  to  have 
beat  the  Highlanders  frx>m  the  bushes  near  by;  but,  observing  at 
this  juncture  several  parties  of  the  enemy  on  the  neighbouring 
heights,  and  being  informed  of  a  party  of  sixty  in  their  rear, 
Easterfeam  deemed  it  best  to  temporise. 

He  sent  forward  a  messenger  to  ask  who  they  were  that  opposed 
the  king's  troops,  and  what  they  wanted.  The  answer  was  that, 
in  the  first  place,  they  required  to  have  Boss  of  Easterfeam 
delivered  up  to  them.  This  was  pointedly  refused ;  but  it  was  at 
length  arranged  that  Easterfeam  should  go  forward,  and  converse 
with  the  leader  of  the  opposing  party.  The  meeting  took  place  at 
Bal-aa-na-Mullich  {the  Town  of  Jhe  Mull  Men's  Ford),  and 
Easterfeam  found  himself  confronted  with  Donald  Murchison. 


iiu.  It.  eaaea  wiui  iMSieneara  ginng  up  bu  papen,  uid  coreDuting, 
niuler  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  ponnda,  not  to  offioate  in  Idi 
&ctorr  any  noore;  after  which  be  ghidly  departed  bomewarda  litk 
his  aaaociatea,  nnder  favour  of  a  guard  of  Dooald'a  men,  to  condnct 
them  aafely  paat  the  sixty  men  Inridng  in  Ihe  rear.  It  was  lU^ 
afterwards  that  the  commander  was  mnch  blamed  by  hii  on 
people  for  letting  the  factors  off  with  their  lives  and  b>ggi|e, 
particularly  by  the  Camerona,  who  had  been  five  days  at  thai  jot 
with  hsrdly  anything  to  eat;  and  Murchiaon  only  pacified  tbeni 
by  sending  them  a  good  supply  of  meat  and  drink.  He  hid  in 
reality  given  a  very  eRectnal  check  to  the  two  gentlemeQ-bcton, 
to  one  of  whom  he  imparted  is  coaveraation  that  any  scheme  of 
a  gOTeniment  stewardahip  in  Kintail  was  hopdeas,  for  he  md 
sixteen  others  had  sworn  thst,  if  any  person  calling  hinudT  i 
'  factor  came  there,  they  would  take  bis  life,  whether  at  kirit  or  it 
market,  and  deem  it  a  meritorious  action,  though  they  should  be 
cut  to  juecea  for  it  next  minute/ 

A  bloody  grave  for  yonng  Easterfeam  in  Beaoly  Cathednl 
concluded  this  abortive  attempt  to  take  the  Seaforth  estates  witbio 
the  scope  of  a  law  sanctioned  by  statesmen,  but  against  which  the 
natural  Eeelinga  of  nearly  a  whole  people  revolted.* 

•  Mtmorial  of  WMam  and  Bobert  Rcu  to  At  Cimmimottn  tm  Forfattd  EteM. 
JUpori  o/  (kmmima»en,  pnntad  tar  Jxnb  Toomi,  17)i. — Tiadilimal  i^  tapapiplwil 
Mtw  from  ■  ralitiTa  of  DauU  HurcUsaii. 

*  It  nu;  be  cnrioni  to  eoDtrut  with  A»  kbon  uoonnt  tf  tfa«  Gglit  of  Aa-iw-Uiilliii. 
frimttd  nuunlj  fmn  xiLlkBDtB  dootimfnU,  Uu  following  trulitutuij  Mooont,  vfaidi  bM  bn 
commnnioalad  b^  Ur  F.  Uacdould,  raaidiDg  >t  Dniidig  Lodgs,  LoditUi. 

<ThB  Bnt  •nooDiilw  that  tbii  Utaaa»  nun  [DoniU  UurehiiOD]  bad  inth  tbi  ttii. 
commUaur  aod  trnp*  «h  »t  tba  pui  elt  Ai-Da-MnUifli,  about  a  bnndnd  jarda  fra  Ih 
•nd  gf  Lodi  A&iia.  Ha  atatiooad  himaalf  and  bia  Kintail  nwQ  at  tb«  ftm,  ao  tbt  Mlt 
iida  ef  tba  riT«c  vbloh  amptiia  itaelf  into  Locb  Affaric,  on  a  pIviB  callad  Toi^^n-bAka,  ■ 
Biioli  pill— V,  whcta  thaj  bad  a  good  liaw  of  th<  anamj  aom*  mHea  off.  On  adnKuf 
lOwBida  thk  paM,  Captain  Hooid  of  Foam  [miAaks  far  Bov  oF  Eirtnfuni],  tk  r^ 
imliimiiainnnr.  aeDt  lua  aoD  {brward  to  noonooitra  on  bondwck,  aod  whan  ba  mfiatiA  <■ 
tba  oppoiita  aide  of  tba  riTtr,  the  poor  (allow  waa  abot  at  oooe,  iMaivtng  a  mcrtal  wiaii 
Upon  baaiing  Ilia  npoit,  and  tbat  Honro'a  aon  waa  abot,  tlis  bvik  of  the  n^al  tn>^ 
wbctled  iMind,  and  took  to  their  beali,  leaTing  Captaia  Homo  with  ytrj  taw  of  kii  ■>*>  I* 
hdp  in  ths  painFol  ia%j  of  oont^liig  bia  woondod  aon  baiL  In  tbia  aumian^,  bi 
implond  Utmhiaon  to  lend  Um  aona  of  hii  men  to  aaaat  in  cairying  the  wMaidad  joai( 
man  till  he  ahoold  be  able  to  join  lua  own  rngitiTa  Innpi ;  wbich,  with  hie  vontad  gmnat;, 
be  immedlatalj  eomplied  with.  Tbe;  eonitractad  a  litter  the  beat  waj  tbcj  eonU,  ai 
tetnoed  tbrir  itapa  to  Bsanlj,  whiob,  bowanr,  tbej  Hd  Dot  nach  bafoni  the  jtnt  '"'' 
died.  Monbiaon  and  hia  men  followed,  liat  thoaa  troopa  who  fiamerij  fled  (boald  tun 
mind  and  aaunit  th*  men  ha  had  ^Ten  (o  aaaiit  tbeni.  He  followed  aa  &r  ai  XnoekfiD 
on  the  heigbte  of  Stntbglaaa.'  [Mr  Uaedonald  enda  bj  qnoting  two  or  tbrae  Mbim  ^  • 
Gaelio  poem  compoaed  bj  an  old  woman  et  Bunlj,  aa  thej  wen  piwing  with  the  M 
kod,.] 
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A  newspaper  advertisement  informed  the  world  that  '  There  is  irsi. 
a  certain  gentleman  liTing  at  Glasgow^  who  has  put  forth  a 
problem  to  the  learned — proposing,  if  no  man  answer  it,  to  do 
it  himself  in  a  few  weeks — m.,  Whether  or  not  it  is  possible  so 
to  dispose  a  ship,  either  great  or  small,  that,  although  she,  or  it, 
be  rent  in  the  bottom,  and  filled  fnll  of  water,  or  however  tossed 
with  tempest,  she,  or  it,  shall  never  sink  below  the  water;  and 
abo  that  the  same  may  be  reduced  to  practice/  ^ 

An  election  of  a  member  of  parliament  for  a  Highland  connty  Arm.  w. 
was  apt  to  bring  forth  somewhat  strenuous  sentiments,  and  the 
eoene  sometimes  partook  a  good  deal  of  the  nature  of  a  local 
dvflwar. 

A  representative  of  Boss-shire  being  to  be  chosen,  there  came, 
the  night  before,  to  Fortrose,  the  greatest  man  of  the  north,  the 
Earl  of  Sutherland,  heading  a  large  body  of  armed  and  mounted 
retainers,  who  made  a  procession  round  the  streets,  while  an 
English  doop-of-war,  in  friendly  alliance  with  him,  came  up  to 
the  town  and  fired  its  guns.  Hundreds  of  Highlanders,  his  lord- 
ship's retainers,  at  the  same  time  lounged  about.  The  reason  of 
all  this  was,  that  the  opposition  interest  was  in  a  decided  majority, 
and  a  defeat  to  the  Whig  candidate  seemed  impending.  When  the 
election  came  on,  there  were  thirty-one  barons  present,  of  whom 
eighteen  gave  their  votes  for  General  Charles  Boss  of  Balna- 
gowan,  the  remainder  being  for  Captain  Alexander  Urquhart  of 
NewhalL  Hereupon,  Lord  Sutherland's  relative  and  friend.  Sir 
William  Gbrdon  of  Invergordon,  sheriff  of  the  county,  retired 
with  the  minority,  and  went  through  the  form  of  electing  their 
own  man,  notwithstanding  a  protest  from  the  other  candidate 
'  Inmiediately  after  this  separation,  Colin  Graham  of  Drynie,  one 
of  the  deputy-lieutenants  of  the  county,  came  into  the  court- 
house, with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  accompanied  by  Bobert 
Grordon  of  Haughs  and  Major  John  Mackintosh,  with  some  of 
the  armed  Highlanders  whom  they  had  posted  at  the  door,  with 
drawn  swords  and  cocked  firelocks,  and  did  require  the  majority 
(who  remained  to  finish  the  election),  in  the  name  of  the  Earl  of 
Sutherland,  to  remove  out  of  the  house,  otherwise  they  must 
expect  worse  treatment.  Major  Mackintosh  said  they  would  be 
dragged  out  by  the  heels.  Upon  which  the  barons  protested 
agamst  those  violent  proceedings,  declaring  their  resolution  to 

1  Sdinhurgh  Ev,  CeuiramL  ■ 
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been  reddened  with  the  best  blood  in  Scotland^  was  still  occa-  i'n< 
ncmally  the  seene  of  wild  transactions^  though  arising  amongst 
a  diflcarent  class  of  persons  and  from  different  canses.     A  local 
jonnialist  chronicles  a  dreadful  tragedy  as  occurring  on  its  pavS 
at  this  date. 

'In  the  afternoon,  Captain  Chiesley  and  Lieutenant  Moodie> 
both  of  Cholmlj's  Regiment,  which  lies  encamped  at  Bruntsfield 
links,  having  quarrelled  some  time  before  in  the  camp^  meeting 
on  the  street  of  the  Canongatei  the  captain^  as  we  are  told^  asked 
Mr  Moodie  whether  he  had  in  a  certain  company  called  him  a 
coward  ?  And  he  owning  he  had^  the  captain  beat  him  first  with  his 
fist,  and  then  with  a  cane ;  whereupon  Mr  Moodie  drew  his  sword, 
aod^  shortening  it,  run  the  captain  into  the  great  artery.  The 
captain,  having  his  sword  drawn  at  the  same  time,  pushed  at 
Mr  Moodie,  who  was  rushing  on  him  with  his  sword  shortened, 
and  thus  run  him  into  the  lower  belly,  of  which  in  a  few  minutes 
he  died,  without  speaking  one  word,  having  had  no  more  strength 
or  life  left  him  than  to  cross  the  street,  and  reach  the  foot  of  the 
Btair  of  his  lodgings,  where  he  dropped  down  dead.  The  captain 
lived  only  to  step  into  a  house  near  by,  and  to  pray  shortly  that 
God  might  have  merpy  on  his  soul,  without  speaking  a  word  more. 
'Tia  said  Mr  Moodie's  lady  was  looking  over  the  window  all  the 
whfle  this  bloody  tragedy  was  acting/  ^ 

A  dud  which  happened  about  the  same  time  between  Captains 
Marriot  and  Soroj^  proved  fatal  to  both* 

'  Four  of  those  poor  deluded  |)eople  called  Quakers,  two  men  and  An*.  7. 
two  women,  canoe  about  noon  to  the  Cross  [of  Edinburgh],  when  one 
of  the  women,  who  by  her  accent  seemed  to  be  of  Yorkshire,  after 
several  violent  agitations,  said,  that  she  was  appointed  by  God  to 
preach  repentance  to  this  sinful  city ;  that  a  voice  of  mortality,  as 
she  called  it,  had  sounded  in  her  ears,  and  that  desolation  and  all 
kinds  of  miaeries  would  befall  the  inhabitants  if  they  did  not 
repent.  After  she  had  spoke  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  party  of 
the  dty-guard  carried  her  and  the  other  three  prisoners  to  the  main 
goard.' 

Some  years  after,  one  Thomas  Erskine,  a  brewer,  made  himself 
conspicuous  as  a  Quaker  preacher  in  Edinburgh.  One  Saturday, 
January  17,  1786^  he  'made  a  religious  per^rination  through 
this  cily.    He  made  his  first  station  at  the  Bow-head  [reputed  as 

'  CaL  Meremy,  Aug.  7, 1728. 


u  uw  nead-qiunen  oi  tne  samu  in  jsainDnrgbj ,  wnen  ne  pn* 
DOTUioed  won  and  judgments  on  the  inhalntanti  of  the  Good 
Town,  if  they  did  not  speedily  repent  Thence  he  walked  to  Ibe 
CroH,  where  he  reeapitiilAted  what  he  had  evatigelifled  by  the  nj, 
and  concluded  with  deairing  hia  auditory  to  remember  wdl  whit 
he  had  told  them.  Howerer,  he  gare  them  forty  daya  to  tluiik 
onV 

One  day,  in  the  ensuing  July,  Erakine  sent  a  notice  to  the 
qniet  little  ooimtry  town  of  Mnsselborgh,  to  the  effect  that  tltt 
Spirit  had  appointed  him  to  hold  forth  to  them  in  the  maritet- 
place  at  fire  in  the  afternoon ;  and,  accordingly,  at  the  appointed 
hoar,  he  mounted  the  Crosa,  and  diacanzBed  to  a  large  aadience' 

I.  A  second  attempt  waa  now  made  to  obtain  poaaeanon  of  the 
forfeited  Sesfbrth  estates  for  the  gOTemment.  It  was  caknlaled 
that  what  the  two  factors  and  their  attendants,  wi&  a  mull 
military  force,  had  failed  to  accomplish  in  the  preceding  October, 
when  they  were  beat  back  with  a  fatal  loss  at  Aa-nO'MiiUiA, 
might  now  be  effected  by  means  of  a  good  military  party  akuie,  if 
they  ahonld  make  their  approach  throngh  a  less  critical  pasnge. 
A  hondred  and  sixty  of  Colonel  Kirk's  regiment  left  Inrenies 
under  Captain  M'Neil,  who  had  at  one  time  been  commands  of 
the  HigUand  Watch.  They  proceeded  by  Dingwall,  Strath  Garre, 
«nd  Loch  Carron,  a  route  to  the  north  of  that  adopted  by  the 
factora,  and  an  easier,  though  a  longer  way.  Donald  Murchbon, 
nothing  daunted,  got  together  his  followers,  and  advanced  to  the 
top  of  Maam  Attadale,  a  high  pass  from  Loch  Carron  to  the  hod 
of  Loch  Long,  separating  Lochalah  &om  Elintai].  Here  a  gallut 
relatire  named  Kenneth  Hurchisos,  and  a  few  others,  volunteered 

in  on  fni-wnnl  aiiH  nlant  thftmSflTHi  in  arnhnah  in  tliB  ilofilBa  nf  tW 
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saffident  resolution.  They  slowly  withdrew,  as  unable  to  resist;  im. 
bat  the  captain  now  obtained  intelligence  that  a  large  body  of 
Mackensies  was  posted  in  the  mountain-pass  of  Attadale.  It 
seemed  as  if  there  was  a  design  to  draw  him  into  a  fatal  ambus- 
cade His  own  wounded  condition  probably  warned  him  that  a 
better  opportunity  might  occur  afterwards.  He  turned  his  forces 
about,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  Inverness.  Kenneth 
Mnrchison  quickly  rejoined  Colonel  Donald  on  Maam  Attadale, 
with  the  cheering  intelligence  tl^at  one  salvo  of  thirteen  guns  had 
repeUed  the  hundred  and  sixty  sidier  roy}  After  this,  we  hear 
of  no  renewed  attempt  to  comprise  the  Seaforth  property. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Donald  Murchison,  two  years  after 
thus  a  second  time  resisting  the  government  troops,  came  down 
to  Edinburgh  with  eight  hundred  pounds  of  the  earFs  rents^  that 
be  might  get  the  money  sent  abroad  for  his  lordship's  use.  He 
remained  a  fortnight  in  the  city  unmolested.  He  would  on  this 
oocanon  appear  in  the  garb  of  a  Lowland  gentleman;  he  would 
mingle  with  old  acqudntances,  'doers'  and  writers;  and  appear 
>t  the  Cross  amongst  the  crowd  of  gentlemen  who  assembled  there 
every  day  at  nooa  Scores  would  know  all  about  his  doings  at  Aa* 
na^Mnllich  and  the  ChoilleVan;  but  thousands  might  have  known, 
without  the  chance  of  one  of  them  betraying  him  to  government. 

General  Wade^  writing  a  report  to  the  king  in  1725,  states  that 
the  Seaforth  tenants,  formerly  reputed  the  richest  of  any  in  the 
Highlands,  are  now  become  poor,  by  neglecting  their  business^ 
and  applying  themselves  to  the  use  of  arms.  '  The  rents,'  he  says, 
'continue  to  be  collected  by  one  Donald  Mnrchison,  a  servant  of 
the  late  earl's,  who  annually  remits  or  carries  the  same  to  his 
iDttter  into  France.  The  tenants^  when  in  a  condition,  are  said 
to  have  sent  him  free  gifts  in  proportion  to  their  sevend  circum- 
stances, but  are  now  a  year  and  a  half  in  arrear  of  rent.  The 
'^^^pts  he  gives  to  the  tenants  are  as  deputy-factor  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Forfeited  Estates,  which  pretended  power 
^  extorted  from  the  factor  (appointed  by  the  said  commissioners 
to  collect  those  rents  for  the  use  of  the  public),  whom  he  attacked 
^ith  above  four  hundred  armed  men,  as  he  was  going  to  enter 
^pon  the  said  estate,  having  with  him  a  party  of  thirty  of  your 
''^•ittty's  troops.  The  last  year  this  Mnrchison  marched  in  a 
public  manner  to  Edinburgh,  to  remit  eight  hundred  pounds  to 
^Qce  for  his  master's  use,  and  remuned  fourteen  days  there 

tafi^  taoUmfonry  jonnuda.    BrouUide  acconnt  of  tht  ASrn*l*li-    Infomuitioo  from 
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im.  unmolested.  I  cannot  omit  obsemng  to  your  majestj,  tlist  dua 
national  tenderness  the  subjects  of  North  Britain  have  one  for 
the  other,  is  a  gzeat  encouragement  for  rebels  and  attainted 
persons  to  return  home  from  their  banishment'  ^ 

Donald  was  again  in  Edinburgh  about  the  end  of  August  1725. 
On  the  2d  of  September,  Gteorge  Lockhart  of  Camwath,  writing 
from  Edinburgh  to  the  Oheralier  St  George,  states,  amongst  other 
matters  of  information  regarding  his  party  in  Scotland,  thit 
Daniel  Murchison  (as  he  calls  him)  '  is  come  to  Edinburgh,  on  his 
way  to  France '-Hloubtless  charged  with  a  sum  of  rents  {or 
Seaforih.  'He's  been  in  quest  of  me,  and  I  of  him,'  sayi 
Lockhart, '  these  two  days,  and  missed  each  other ;  but  in  a  daj 
or  two  he 's  to  be  at  my  country-house,  where  I  '11  get  time  to 
talk  fully  with  him.  In  the  meantime,  I  know  from  one  that 
saw  him,  that  he  has  taken  up  and  secured  all  the  arms  of  raloe 
in  Seaforth's  estate,  whidi  he  thought  better  than  to  trust  them 
to  the  care  and  prudence  of  the  seyeral  owners]  and  the  other 
chieftainsi  I  hear,  have  done  the  same/* 

The  Commissioners  on  the  Forfeited  Estates  conclude  their  final 
report  in  1726  by  stating  that  they  had  not  sold  the  estate  of 
William  Earl  of  Seaforth, '  not  having  been  able  to  obtain  poaaes- 
sion,  and  consequently  to  give  the  same  to  a  purchaser/ 

In  a  Whig  poem  on  the  Highland  Roads,  writtea  in  1737, 
Donald  is  characteristically  spoken  of  as  a  sort  of  cateran,  while, 
in  reality,  as  every  generous  person  can  now  well  underatand,  he 
wais  a  high-minded  gentleman.  The  verses,  neverthelesa,  aa  well 
as  the  appended  note,  are  curious  t 

'  Keppoch,  Rob  Roy,  and  Daniel  Murchiaan, 
Oadeta  or  adrvanta  to  aome  chief  of  dan, 
From  theft  and  robberiea  aoaroe  did  ever  oeaae^ 
Yet  'acaped  the  halter  each,  and  died  in  peace. 
This  last  hia  exiled  nuiatel**a  rente  collected, 
Nor  nnto  king  or  law  would  be  aabjeoted. 
Though  veteran  troopa  upon  the  oonflnea  lay. 
Sufficient  to  make  lord  and  tribe  a  prey, 
Tet  paaaea  atrong  through  which  no  roada  were  cnt^ 
Safe-guarded  Seaforth'a  dan,  each  in  his  hut 
Thua  in  atrongholda  the  rogue  aecurdy  lay. 
Neither  could  they  by  force  be  driven  away. 
Till  hia  attainted  lord  and  chief  of  late 
By  waya  and  meana  repurchaaed  hia  eatate.* ' 

*  Wade*s  Beport  in  App.  to  2d  ed.  of  Burt's  Letien^  1822,  toI  il  p.  280. 
'  LodAart  Papen, 

*  MS.  poem  on  Wadia  Roads  in  SeoOand,  dited  1737,  in  poiWMion  of  tbe  JnoMr 
United  Service  Club. 
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*  Donald  Mnrchiaon,  a  kinaman  and  aenrant  to  the  Barl  of  Seaforih,  bred  irsi. 
a  writer,  a  man  of  small  stature,  but  Aill  of  spirit  and  resolution,  fought  at 
Dunblane  against  the  government  anno  1715,  but  continued  thereafter  to 
collect  Seaforth's  rents  for  his  lord's  use,  and  had  some  pickerings  with  the 
king's  forces  on  that  account,  till,  about  five  years  ago,  the  government  was 
10  tender  as  to  allow  Seaforth  to  re-purchase  his  estate,  when  the  said 
Morchison  had  a  principal  hand  in  striking  the  bargain  for  his  master. 
How  he  fell  under  Seaforth's  displeasure^  and  died  thereafter,  is  not  to  the 
parpose  here  to  mention.* 

The  end  of  Donald's  career  can  scarcely  now  be  passed  over  in 
this  slighting  manned.  The  stoty  is  most  painful.  The  Seaforth 
of  that  dfty— ^Very  unlike  dome  of  his  successors — Was  tin  worthy  of 
the  devotion  which  this  heroic  man  had  shewn  to  him.  When  his 
lordship  took  possession  of  the  estates  which  Donald  had  in  a 
manner  preserved  for  him^  he  discountenanced  and  neglteted  him. 
Marchison^s  noble  spirit  pined  away  under  this  treatment,  and  he 
died  in  the  very  prime  of  his  days  of  a  broken  heart*  He  lies  in 
a  remote  little  church-yard  on  Cononside,  in  the  parish  of  Urray, 
where,  1  am  happy  to  s&y,  his  worthy  relative.  Sir  Roderick  I. 
Morchison,  is  at  this  time  preparing  to  raise  a  suitable  monument 
OTer  his  grave. 

When  Dr  Johnson  and  James  BoAwdl,  in  their  journey  to  the 
Hebrides,  1773,  came  to  the  inn  tit  Glenelg,  they  found  tile  most 
wretched  accommodation,  and  would  have  been  without  any 
comfort  whatev^,  had  not  Mr  Murdhison,  &ctor  to  Macldod  in 
Glenelg,  sent  them  a  bottle  of  rum  and  some  sugar, '  with  a  polite 
message,'  says  Boswdl, '  to  acquaint  lis,  that  he  was  very  sorry  he 
did  not  hear  df  us  till  we  had  passed  his  houte,  otherwise  he  should 
have  insisted  on  our  sleeping  there  that  night.'  'Such  extra^^ 
ordinary  attention,'  he  adds,  'fh>m  this  gentleman  to  entire 
Grangers,  deserves  the  most  honourable  Commemoration.'  This 
gentleman,  to  whom  Johnson  also  alludes  with  grateful  admiration 
of  his  courtesy  in  the  Journey  to  the  Weitem  hlands,  was  a  near 
relative  of  Donald  Murchiton. 

A  high  wind  shook  the  crops  of  libthian,  particularly  damaging  sv.  t 
the  pease.  It  was  consider^  '  a  heavy  stroke,'  fld  the  people  there- 

*T1m  traditional  acoonnt  of  Donald  Mnrchlaon,  comnmnleatod  bj  Mr  F.  Macdonald, 
lUtti  that  the  heroio  commianoner  had  been  promiMd  a  handaome  reward  for  bia  eihrioea ; 
^  Seaforth  prored  nngratefal.  '  He  waa  offered  only  a  amall  farm  called  Bnndallochi 
vlucfa  paya  at  thia  day  to  Mr  Matheaon,  the  proprietor,  no  more  than  £60  a  year ;  or  another 
plue  oppoaite  to  Inverinate  Hooae,  of  abont  the  aam^  Yalne.  It  b  no  wonder  he  reftiaed 
tbae  paltry  offera.  He  ahortly  afterwarda  left  thb  conntry,  and  died  in  the  prime  of  life 
luerConon.  On  hia  death-bed,  Seaforth  went  to  aee  him,  and  aaked  how  ha  waa.  He  aaid : 
**  Jut  88  yon  will  be  in  a  ehort  time,**  and  then  tnmed  hia  back.    They  never  met  again.' 
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ITU.  abonte  lived  much  on  peaae-meaL  Apropos  to  this  fact,  Wodrow 
speaks  of  an  indiyidnal  who  had  much  ploughiog  to  execute,  and 
who  found  it  advantageous  to  feed  his  horses  on  peaae-bannocks: 
'  he  finds  it  a  third  cheaper  [than  com] ,  and  his  horses  fatter  and 
better.'  ^  It  is  curious  that  this  fiurmer, '  abiunrmis  tapienzi  came 
to  the  same  point  which  Baron  Liebig  has  attained  in  our  age,  by 
scientific  investigation,  as  to  the  nutritive  qualities  of  peascL 

The  extensive  coal-field  of  East  Lothian  gave  occasion  for 
several  effinrta  in  the  mechanical  arts,  which  might  be  regarded  as 
early  and  before  their  time,  when  the  general  condition  of  the 
country  ia  conaidered.  Some  years  before  the  Revolution,  the 
Earl  of  Winton  had  drained  his  coal-pits  in  Tranent  parish,  bj 
tunnels  cut  for  a  long  way  through  solid  rock,  on  such  a  scale  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  Gcoi^  Sinclair,  professor  of  natural 
philosoi^y  in  Glasgow,  who,  in  the  preface  to  his  extraordinary 
work,  Saiasis  InmMle  World  DUcovered,  speaks  of  them  as 
something  paralleling  the  cutting  of  the  Alps  by  Hannibal 
Such  a  mode  of  taldng  off  the  water  from  a  coal-mine,  where 
the  form  of  the  ground  admitted  it,  was  certainly  of  great  use 
in  days  when  as  yet  there  were  no  steam-engines  to  make  the 
driving  of  pumps  easy.* 

The  forfeited  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Winton  having  been  bought 
in  1719  by  the  York  Buildings  Company,  a  new  and  eqnallj 
surprising  addition  was  at  this  time  made  to  the  economy  of  the 
coal-works,  in  the  form  of  a  wooden  railway,  between  one  and  two 
miles  long,  connecting  the  pits  with  the  salt-works  at  Prestonpass 
and  the  harbour  at  Port-Seton.  A  work  so  ingenious,  so  usefiili 
and  foreshowing  the  iron  ways  by  which,  in  our  age,  the  industrial 
prospects  of  the  world  have  been  so  much  advanced,  comes  into 
strong  relief  when  beheld  in  connection  with  the  many  barbarisms 
amidst  which  it  took  its  rise.  But  the  oddity  of  its  aasociations 
doea  not  end  here^  for,  when  a  Highland  army  came  down  to  the 
Lowlanda  twenty-three  years  afterwards,  seeking  with  primiti?e 
arms  to  restore  the  House  of  Stuart,  the  first  of  its  battles  was 
fought  on  the  ground  crossed  by  this  railway,  and  Gteneral  Cope's 
cannon  were  actually  fired  against  the  clouded  Camerons'  from  a 
position  on  the  ndlway  itself! 

^  Wodrow's  AnakeUt^  U.  868.       '  New  SiaiUUeai  AeeowU  of  Scotland,  ut.  TroMOiL 

'  *  The  hnio  Loeheil,  ul  heaid  tell, 
Led  Camerons  on  in  cUmdi,  man.* 

Coniemportny  BaUad^ 
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There  was  published  in  Edinbargh  a  poem^  entitled  the  Mock  int. 
Senator — ^'pretended  to  be  translated  finom  an  Arabian  manu- 
Bcripty  wherein^  under  feigned  and  disguised  names^  the  author 
aeems  to  laah  some  persons  in  the  present  administration.'  The 
magistrates — whom  we  have  seen  exercising  a  pretty  sharp 
oensorahip  over  the  newspaper  press — 'committed  to  prison  Mr 
Alexander  Pennecoik,  the  supposed  author  of  this  poem^  and 
discharged  the  hawkers  to  sell  or  disperse  the  same/  ^ 


At  this  time^  two  criminalities  of  the  highest  class  occurred  lua. 
amongst  persons  of  rank  in  Scotland. 

On  the  80th  of  March,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Murray,  'lady  to 
Thomas  Kincaid,  younger,  of  Gk)gar-Mains/  was  found  dead  on  the 
road  fiom  Edinburgh  to  that  place,  with  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  barbarously  murdered.  It  was  at  once,  with  good 
leaaon,  concluded  that  the  horrible  act  had  been  perpetrated  by 
her  own  husband.     He  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Holland.* 

Pennecuik,  the  burgess-poet,  has  a  poem  on  the  murder  of  Mrs 
Kincaid  by  her  husband,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  she 
had  been  an  amiable  and  long-suffering  woman,  and  he  a  coarse 
and  dissolute  man.  He  adds  a  note  at  the  end,  '  Ensign  Hugh 
Skene  engaged  in  the  plot.'  * 

Only  three  weeks  later  (April  22),  Sir  James  Campbell  of 
Lawers  was  foully  murdered  at  Greenock  by  his  apparent  friend, 
Dancan  Campbell  of  Edramurkle.  The  facts  are  thus  related  in 
a  oontemporary  letter.  *  Lawers  had  been  in  a  treaty  of  marriage 
with  [Campbell  of]  Finab's  daughter,  which  Edramurkle  was 
▼eiy  active  to  get  accomplished,  out  of  a  seeming  friendship  for 
Lawers.  After  the  marriage  articles  were  agreed  upon,  they  went 
together  to  make  a  visit  to  the  young  lady,  and,  in  return,  came 
to  Greenock  on  Friday  the  19th  last  [April],  where  they  remained 
Saturday  and  Sunday — ^Edramurkle  all  the  while  shewing  the 
greatest  friendship  for  Lawers^  and  Lawers  confiding  in  him  as  his 
own  brother.  Upon  the  Saturday,  pretending  to  Lawers  that  he 
had  use  for  a  pistol,  he  got  money  from  him  to  buy  one,  which 
sooordingly  he  did,  with  ball  and  powder.  The  use  he  made  of 
this  artillery  was  to  discharge  two  balls  into  Lawers's  head,  while 
he  was  £ut  asleep,  betwixt  three  and  four  on  Monday's  morning; 
uid  which  balls  were  levelled  under  his  left  eye,  and  went  through 

'  JBdMurgh  Ev.  ComruU,  Jan.  29,  1728. 

'  EdMmrgh  £v.  CimraaU^  April  1,  1728.    Swt,  Elegiac  VeneB,  p.  247. 

s  HS.,  Adfocatn*  Uhnrj. 


iTM.  bu  head,  kloping  to  tbe  buk-bone  oi  bu  dock  ....  be  vu 
fonnd  in  «  aleepiog  poBtare,  and  had  not  moved  tither  eye  or 
hand. 

'  The  fellow  went  immediately  off  in  a  boat  for  Qlasgow,  aad 
ftom  thence  came  here  [Edinburgh],  the  people  in  the  home 
having  no  Buapidon  but  that  Lawfera  waa  adeep,  till  abont  deven 
o'clock,  when  they  fbond  him  as  abote,  swimming  in  his  blood. 
Upon  recollection  on  aereral  panages  which  happened  with  respect 
to  Duncan  Campbell,  they  presently  found  him  to  have  been  tbe 
mnrderer,  and  caused  the  magiatratea  of  Greenock  write  to  the 
Dtagistratea  of  Olaagow  to  apprehend  him  j  bat  he  being  gone  for 
Edinbnrgh,  the  provost  wrote  in  to  our  provoot  here,  wberel^laIl 
there  was  a  search  here  ....  bnt  the  villun  ia  not  as  jtt  fonnd. 

'  The  occasion  of  this  execrable  murder  is  said  by  the  mnrderer's 
friends  to  be  to  prevent  Lawers  going  back  in  the  marriage, 
whereof  he  was  then  apprehensive;  and  being  a  relation  of  the 
bride's,  and  very  active  in  luinging  on  that  conrtahip,  tbe  devil 
tempted  him  to  that  oaparalleled  crad^.  Bnt  we  rather  belien 
that  it  was  to  rifle  his  pockets,  for  hia  breeches  were  firom  nnder 
his  head,  and  nothing  bat  a  Carolus  and  foar  shillinga  in  them; 
whereaa  it  is  moat  certain  that  Lawers  always  carried  m  pnrse  of 
gold  with  him,  and  more  especially  could  not  but  have  it  when  be 
intended  to  celebrate  his  marriage.' ' 

Campbell  was  extensively  advertised  for  as  'a  tall  thin  nun, 
loot'Sbouldered,  podc-pitted,  with  a  pearl  or  blindnesa  in  the  ri^t 
^e,'  dressed  in  '  a  suit  of  gray  Duroy  clothes,  plaiu-monnted,  a 
big  red  coat,  and  a  thin  light  wig,  rolled  up  with  a  ribboa;' 
'betwixt  30  and  40  years  of  ^ej'*  and  a  handred  gaineas  wen 
ofikred  for  bis  apprehension ;  bat  we  do  not  hear  of  his  baring 
ever  been  brought  to  justice. 

Sir  Alexander  Murray  of  StanhopCj  Peeblesshire,  waa  one 
of  those  men  who,  possessed  of  aome  talent  and  insight,  are 
ao  little  under  the  government  of  common  prudence  and  good 
temper,  that  they  prove  rather  a  trouble  than  a  benefit  to  Uieir 
fellow^creatures.  In  youth,  daring  the  life  of  his  father,  he 
married  a  beautilnl  and  accomplished  woman,  Giisel  BaiUie, 
grand-danghter  by  her  &tber  of  the  patriot  Bobert  Baillie  of 
Jerviswood,  unjustly  put  to  death  in  168^  and  by  ^^  mother 

■  LMk  bj  Andnw  H'I>DW>11  (raUaqiuatlr  Lord  Bukton)  ind  J.  WQowvl  Nuga 
Beotiea,  Ediaburgb,  ISSB. 

'SdinHrsX  Bv.  Ctmrant,  M*7  17!S. 
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of  the  eminent  statesman  Patrick  Hume,  Earl  of  Marchmont ;  but  vn, 
after  four  years  of  unhappy  life,  the  lady  had  been  separated 
from  him  in  1714^  after  which  time  she  lived  for  a  long  series 
of  years  in  her  fether's  family,  in  the  enjoyment  of  universal 
esteem  and  respect  Sir  Alexander  was  led  by  his  ardent  specu- 
lative mind  into  a  series  of  projects  which  left  him  in  the  middle  of 
life  a  broken  man,  and  an  object  of  pity  to  the  publia  His  case 
18  the  more  deplorable,  that  many  of  his  ideas  were  founded  upon 
a  just  conception  of  the  wants  and  the  capabilities  of  his  country, 
and  only  required  means  and  favourable  circumstances  to  have 
been  carried  out  to  his  own  and  the  general  advantage. 

At  this  date,  he  bought  a  great  peninsula  of  Argyleshire  terri- 
tory, named  Ardnamurchan,  which  he  desired,  by  mining  and 
improved  methods  of  agriculture  and  social  economy,  to  make  a 
model  for  the  redemption  of  the  entire  kingdom  from  barbarism, 
doih,  and  poverty.  He  believed  the  mountains  throughout  much 
of  the  West  Highlands  and  Hebrides  to  be  crossed  by  mineral 
Teins  of  great  value,  and  that  it  was  possible  from  these  to  realise 
a  great  amount  of  wealth.  As  to  improvement  of  the  surface,  it 
was  his  belief— contrary  to  the  general  impression — ^that  the  best 
plan  was  to  commence  a  course  of  improvement  upon  the  tops 
of  the  hills.  He  had  observed  traces  of  ancient  tillage  on  the  high 
gromids  of  Peeblesshire,  and,  pondering  on  the  matter,  had  come 
to  see  that,  the  high  grounds  being  naturally  most  liable  to 
humidity,  from  the  clouds  settling  upon  them,  it  was  of  import- 
ance to  the  low  grounds  that  the  higher  should  be  drained  first. 
This  being  effected,  and  the  surplus  water  led  along  the  hillsides 
io  trenches  or  canals,  he  would  have  the  administration  of 
moisture  over  the  surface  in  a  great  measure  in  his  own  hands. 
What  the  Argyleshire  and  Inverness  chiefs  thought  of  such  a 
plan  amidst  their  semi-diluvial  existence^  we  do  not  learn,  but  we 
may  imagine  something  of  it. 

Sir  Alexander  tells  us  that  he  found  his  batony  of  twenty-four 
Scots  miles  long  occupied  by  1862  persons,  among  whom  there 
was  not  one  devoted  to  any  mechanic  art  or  trade.  He  tells  us 
that,  in  one  year,  he  drained  a  large  tract  of  hilly  and  boggy 
ground,  one-fourth  part  of  which  next  year  yielded  him  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds'  worth  of  hay  at  fourpence  per  stone.  He  also 
commenced  mining  works,  in  connection  with  which  there  rose 
a  village  named  New  York,  containing  about  500  persons,  many  of 
whom  were  skilled  English  workmen.  These  mines,  however,  he 
afterwards  leased  to  the  York  Buildings  Company.     He  was  the 
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17SI.  first  person  who  introduced  any  kind  of  trade  into  the  district, 
and  he  assures  us  that,  in  his  efforts  at  general  improyement  he 
spent  large  sums  of  his  own  patrimony.  Yet,  wUle  benefiting 
the  inhabitants  in  this  way,  he  was  the  subject  of  jealousy  amongst 
the  better  dass  of  people,  who  r^arded  1dm  as  an  alien,  a  Low- 
lander,  and  a  spy  upon  their  actions.  His  cattle  were  ham-stmng 
or  stolen,  and  his  sheep  forced  over  precipices.  The  buildings  on 
his  property  were  set  on  fira  There  were  ev&i  plans  formed  to 
murder  him,  from  which  it  was  a  wonder  that  he  escaped.  Strange 
to  say,  tea  years  of  such  difficulties  did  not  suffice  to  disgust  faim 
with  Ardnamurchan,  and  he  is  found,  first  in  1732,  and  again  in 
1740,  appealing  to  Walpole  and  to  parliament  for  assistance  to 
carry  out  his  plans,  all  that  he  required  being  an  abolition  of  the 
heritable  jurisdictions  which  enslaved  the  lower  daiwes  to  their 
landlords,  and  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  to  maintain  law  and  order 
in  the  country.^ 

An  Edinburgh  newspaper  notices  the  death,  on  the  18lii  of 
May  1743,  of  Sir  Alexander  Murray  of  Stanhope,  baronet,  'to 
whom  may  be  justly  applied  that  beautiful  passage  firom  Seneca: 
''Ecce  spectaculum  dignum,  ad  quod  respidat  Dens !  eooe  par  Deo 
dignum,  vir  fortis  cum  mal&  fortun&  oompositus ! " '  The  writer  of 
the  article  on  Ardnamurchan  in  the  New  StaHiiical  Account  of 
Scotland^  states  that  the  plough  has  long  passed  over  the  nte  of 
New  York,  and  that  no  trace  of  it  remains  in  the  district,  excepting 
in  a  few  English  names  scattered  among  the  native  population. 

It  may  be  remarked  as  to  Sir  Alexander's  mining  schemes  in 

Ardnamurchan,  that  in  a  portion  of  the   diat^ct — namely,  the 

valley  of  Strontian — ^lead-mines  have  been  successfully  worked  at 

intervals  since  his  time,  the  proprietor  occasionally  realising  fiom 

£1000  to  £1500  a  year.    The  mineral  strontites,  firom  which  was 

deduced  the  earth  strontia,  was  discovered  here,  and  named  from 

Strontian.    There  was  a  prevalent  belief  in  the  reign  of  Geoige  IL 

that  many  valuable  minerals  might  be  obtained  amongst  the 

Highland  mountains,  if  there  were  a  possibility  of  working  them. 

The  actual  discovery  of  marble  in  a  few  places  served  to  support 

the  notion.    A  very  prosaic  poet  thus  alludes  to  the  matter  about 

1737: 

*  No  more  with  atncoo  need  we  vessels  lade, 
Enough  thereof  has  been  at  Kelso  made.' 

^  From  pampUstB  puUlahed  bj  Sir  Alexander  Mnmj. 

*  Probably  aome  attempt  had  been  made  to  torn  to  aooonnt  tbe  foliated  gjpram  beds 
which  exiit  near  Kelao. 
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Nor  need  our  jammi  yriih  foreign  marble  shine,  it9I» 

There's  beanteons  marble  at  the  Craig  of  Boin. 

Yea^  Ross  and  Satherland  rocks  of  marble  shew. 

Which  yie  in  whiteness  with  the  driyeti  snow, 

And  black*Yeined  marble  is  in  Perthshire  fotmd, 

Wherewith  Banffhoose  is  ribatted  around.* 

The  poet  adds  by  way  of  explanation  :  *  Craig  of  Boin  is  a  rock  of 
marble^  veined  and  diversified  with  variooB  colonrs,  now  a  part  of 
the  Earl  of  Findlater's  estate,  but  formerly  belonging  to  Mr 
OgilTie  of  Boin,  firom  whom  Louis  XIV.  of  France  got  so  much'of 
the  sud  miffble  as  finished  one  of  the  finest  closets  in  Versailles.' 
'Sir  James  Bamsay  of  Ban£r,  in  Perthshire,  after  he  bad  built 
Us  mansion-house,  found  out  a  quarry  of  jet-black  marble,  where- 
upon he  pulled  the  freestone  ribats  out  of  the  windows,  and  put 
marble  ones  in  their  place.'  * 

Soon  after  this  time,  we  find  a  society  in  activity  at  Edinburgh, 
'for  promoting  Natural  Knowledge,'  which  in  1743  invited 
'noblemeD,  gentlemen,  and  others,  who  have  discovered  or 
may  discover  any  unusual  kinds  of  earths,  stones,  bitumens, 
saline  or  vitriolic  substances,  marcasites,  ores  of  metals,  and 
other  native  fossils,  whose  uses  and  properties  they  may  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  by  themselves,  to  send 
sufSdent  samples  of  them,  with  a  short  account  of  the  places 
where  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  found,  directed  to  Dr 
Andrew  Plummer,  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Philosophical 
Society,  and  the  Society  undertake,  by  some  of  their  number,  to 
make  the  proper  trials  at  their  own  charge,  for  discovering  the 
nature  and  uses  of  the  Minerals,  and  to  return  an  answer  to  the 
person  by  whom  they  were  sent,  if  they  are  judged  to  be  of  any 
use  or  can  be  wrought  to  advantage.' ' 

To  return  to  personal  matters  connected  with  the  speculative 
baronet  of  Stanhope — the  beauty,  accomplishments^  and  moral 
graces  of  Lady  Murray  made  it  the  more  unfortunate  that  she 
should  have  been  united  to  one  who,  with  whatever  merits,  was  of 
too  unsteady  nature  to  have  ever  made  any  woman  happy.  It  is 
alleged  that,  on  the  second  day  of  their  wedded  life,  a  ferocious 
and  unsatisfiable  jealousy  took  possession  of  his  mind,  in  Conse- 
quence of  seeing  his  young  wife  dancing  with  a  friend  of  his  own 
named  Hamilton.  He  could  not  dispossess  himself  of  the  idea 
that  she  loved  another  better  than  him.     His  behaviour  to  her 

'  Poam  OD  the  Highland  Roida,  Wiide^s  M5S.,  in  poaseasion  of  Junior  United  Swvice  Qab. 
*Edm.  Ev.  Cwrant,  Augrut  22, 1743. 


.  woTua  naTB  provea  mm  lo  nave  a  augni  waca  oi  inmutjr  in  bu 
compoatioa,  evea  if  his  ill-calcolated  projects  bad  not  ben 
•ufficient  to  do  bo.  Lady  Mum;  iraa  an  admired  and  popnlu 
penon  in  both  Scottish  aad  English  sociefy.  Amongat  her  ineodi, 
the  chief  authors  of  the  day  stood  high.  Gay  introdacea  her  into 
the  group  of  goodly  dames  who  welcomed  Pope  back  from  Green 
— that  is,  congratolated  him  on  his  completion  of  the  tiamlition 
of  Homer.  After  speaking  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Monttgo,  be 
says: 

'  Th«  aweet-topgDod  Hairay  nou  her  tide  attcndB.' 

He  here  alluded  to  her  fascinating  pqwers  as  a  songstreai,  which 
she  is  said  to  have  exercised  with  marvellons  effect  in  singing  the 
soogs  of  her  native  land.  Lady  Murray  wrote  in  her  latter  di>yt 
B  memoir  of  her  parents,  which  was  published  in  }822,  and  i>  one 
of  the  moat  pharming  jneces  of  bic^aphy  in  the  language.' 

On  the  14tb  of  Qctober  1721,  when  Lady  (then  Mis)  Mumj 
was  living  in  her  father's  bouse  iu  Westminster,  a  footman  of  htr 
brotberpin-law.  Lord  Binning,  named  Arthur  Gray,  t^  Scotnnu, 
was  led  by  an  insane  pasmop  to  invade  her  chamber  in  the  midille 
of  the  night,  armed  wi^  a  drawn  aword  in  one  hand  and  a  pictal 
in  the  other.  All  the  rest  pf  the  family  being  asleep,  she  felt  ha« 
far  removed  she  waa  from  help  and  protection,  tmd  thenfin 
parleyed  with  the  |nan  in  the  gentlest  terms  she  could  use,  to 
induce  bim  to  leave  ber  room ;  but  half  an  hour  was  thus  ifei 
in  vain.  At  length,  watching  an  opportunity,  ahe  pushed  him 
against  the  wall,  eased  bis  pistol  with  one  band,  and  with  aootb^ 
rang  the  bell.  Gray  then  ran  off.  He  was  tried  for  the  oSence, 
and  condemned  to  death,  but  reprieved.  The  affiiir  nude  of 
course  a  great  dea}  of  noise,  and  was  variously  regarded,  accorduf 
to  the  feelings  of  individuals.  All  persons,  good  and  amisUe, 
li^e  Mis  Morray  herself,  sympathised  with  her  in  the  distia> 
and  agitation  which  it  gave  her,  and  admired  the  courage  ind 

npaunuw  nf  minil   ahs  hail   i1»n1iiva>1         Ths  -wtnnr  nntfwat  nnot  TtOTM 
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Urged  all  that  rage  or  passion  oonld  inspire,  iiTk, 

Death  armed  the  wretch's  hand,  his  breast  was  fire. 
Ton  more  thaq  Briton  saw  the  dreadful  scene, 
Nor  lost  the  gnard  that  always  watched  within/  &c.' 

A  different  class  of  feelings  was  represented  1)y  Mrs  Murray's 
friend.  Lady  Mpuy  Wo|rtl^y  Montagu,  trho  wrote  a  ballad  on  the 
occasion,  fidl  of  levity  and  something  worse,  which  may  be  found 
in  the  work  quoted  bdow.'  This /en  d'eiprii  Mrs  Jif  urray  resented 
in  a  manner  whiph  wi|b  felt  to  be  unpleasant  by  Ii^dy  Mary,  who 
with  difBcnlty  obtained  a  reconciliation  through  th^  intercession  of 
her  sister,  th^  Cpiipte^s  of  |f  ar.' 

An  Edinburgh  newspaper  of  this  date  makes  fm  announcement  mat»« 
of  a  very  homely  and  simple  kind,  but  from  which  one  may 
nevertheless  draw  a  f^w  inferences  illastratiye  of  the  age.  It  is 
'  to  give  notice,  that  there  is  a  fine  bullock  to  the  value  of  £20 
sterling  to  be  killed  at  Dalkeith  the  14th  of  May,  and  to  be 
exposed  to  sale  the  16th  instant;  and  whoever  has  a  mind  for  any 
of  the  said  bullock,  let  them  repair  to  the  fleshmarket  of  Dalkeith 
against  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the 
said  16th  day  of  M^Jj  where  they  shall  be  kindly  entertained 
by  the  owners  of  the  said  ox :  likewise  you  shall  have  him  more 
reasonable  in  proportion  than  any  beef  was  sold  in  Scotland  this 
year  of  Ood.  For  your  encouragement,  you  shall  have  his  prin- 
cipal pieces,  such  as  his  back->sayes,  his  fore-sayes,  breasts,  runners, 
flanks,  hook-bones,  marrow-bones,  coUop-pieces,  and  rump-pieces., 
all  at  49.  Scots  per  pound,  and  his  other  pieces  at  89.  per  pound; 
or,  if  you  please  to  buy  it  by  the  lump  without  weighing,  they 
shall  be  welcome.  The  said  ox  is  two  ells  and  one  inch  high ;  in 
length  from  the  root  of  the  ear  to  his  hip-bone,  two  yards  three 
quarters ;  it  is  calculated  by  all  tradesmen  that  ever  did  see  him, 
that  he  will  have  ten  stone-weight  of  tallow  in  his  belly.  He  is 
one  of  the  same  country  breed,  bought  by  George  Lamb,  drover 
m  Greenlaw,  from  the  Bight  Honourable  Lord  Hopetoun  in  the 
year  1721.  There  is  none  in  this  age  ever  did  see  any  in  thif 
place  of  Britain  like  him ;  I  doubt  if  any  such  as  him  be,  or  to 
be  equalised  in  England  at  this  day.  He  has  been  fed  this  twq 
years,  and  he  is  only  six  years  old  just  now.'  ^ 

'  Chalmen's  BriL  PoeU^  lar,  576. 

*  (kUbnUed  TriaU,  ^  ToU.    1886.    Vol  iii.  p.  895. 
'  Memoin  of  Lady  Oritd  Ba/UUe. 

*  Edin,  Ev.  Caurant^  Maj  9,  1728. 


grieve  orer.  '  We  have/  aajs  lie  at  this  date,  '  lamwitihle 
accoants  of  the  growth  of  Episcopal  Jacolnte  mertjng-booaa  in 
thfl  north,  especially  in  Angns.  The  Commission  [of  the  Geoenl 
Assemhly]  has  sent  up  an  address  about  them.'  * 

In  the  summer  of  the  previous  year,  a  chapel  for  the  use  of 
tJiose  in  eommmiion  with  the  Chnrch  of  England  according  to 
law,  was  opened  at  the  foot  of  Blackfriais'  Wyad,  in  Edinba^, 
with  'an  altar  and  pnlpit  handsomely  adorned.'  The  news- 
papers of  the  day  inform  ns — '  Some  impions  penon^  in  contempt 
of  all  laws  hnman  and  divine,  hare  demolished  several  of  the 
glass-windows;  but  it's  hoped  that  care  will  be  taken  to  ^erent 
■ach  scandalous  abases  in  time  coming.** 

The  sammcT  of  this  year  was  remarked  to  be  nmumally  dry 
and  snltiy,  with  little  wind.  The  air  seemed  stagnant,  and  tiw 
water  unwholesome.  Vast  abundance  of  flies  resulted,  and  a 
bloody  flux  became  prevalent.  'In  one  quarter  of  the  parish  [of 
Eastwood,  ia  BenfrewBhire] ,'  says  Wodrow, '  I  saw  nineteen  side 
persons  in  one  day  [August  28],  and  all  of  them  save  one  of 
the  flux.'  '  I  have  never  seen  so  much  sickness  in  Eastwood  fbi 
twen^  years,' ' 

'■  A  symptom  of  the  gradual  softening  away  of  the  sombre  batnts 
of  the  people  was  exhibited  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  year,  in  the 
commencement  of  what  was  called  the  AMtenMy  in  Edinbni^h,  by 
which  waa  meant  an  arrangement  for  a  weekly  meeting  of  the 
younger  people  of  both  sexes,  for  the  purpose  of  dancing.  Hie 
adventnre  was  at  first  on  a  very  modest  scale,  and  the  place  (rf 
meeting — '  in  the  great  hall  in  ^trick  Stol's  Close  * — might  be 
considered  as  obscure.*  The  pe(^le  who  patronised  it  were  chiefly 
of  those  at  once  Tories  in  politics  and  Efnscopalians  in  religion, 

■  Wodrow'i  iMJceta. 

*  Thli  ml  Ihs  plans  of  wonUp  which  Dt  JohoMO  •tUodtd  whni  b  Ediabnxh  in  1773. 
It  ii  « 


*  It  m«7  bg  ulJafKitarj  to  1<»«1  anUqaatia  to  kno*  Ibil  Ihii  bdl  mu  ntaitad  in  what 
ma  oonaaqiwiil];  calltd  ths  AmaiAbi  (lattarlj.  Old  Anamblj)  C3oh,  oa  tbe  ■onth  ade  <f 
tlw  High  SticBt.  Tha  aawniblT  to  b«  bald  on  the  S5th  li\j  1736  vw  adnrtMil  aa  ts 
tako  iJaos  '  in  tbdr  (W  AnU,  bahind  tba  City  Gnaid.'  Thia  tut  nta  waa  that  aftnanli 
•ccapiad  ^  a  boildini  aaed  *■  an  gffica  bj  tha  Commanial  Bank,  now  tba  Fraa  Qtnreh 
of  Iha  Tnn  pariah,  A  nnt  of  £ifi  waa  paid  fv  thia  naw  ball,  which  oonliaaad  to  b*  uad 
(or  flftj  jaan,  altboogb  orafanad]?  loo  amall,  and  yttj  nioaDTaiiaBt. 
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who,  ftll  through  the  last  century^  stood  in  opposition  to  the  gene-  itss. 
ral  feelings  and  habits  of  their  conntrymen.  They  were  doubtless 
well  satisfied  of  the  legitimate  and  even  laudable  character  of  their 
design;  yet  it  appears  they  felt  themselves  put  on  the  defensive . 
before  the  public,  and  were  not  a  little  solicitous  to  give  their 
project  a  fair  appearanca  It  was  loudly  proclaimed  that  the 
improvement  of  manners,  the  imparting  of  a  '  genteel  behaviour/ 
was  in  view ;  the  utility  of  healthful'  exercise  was  insinuated ;  and 
a  great  point  was  made  of  the  balances  to  be  handed  to  the  poor, 
for  whose  benefit  no  regulated  charitable  institution  as  yet  existed. 
Great  care  was  also  professedly  taken  to  insure  perfect  propriety 
on  the  part  of  the  company.  The  ball  opened  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon, and  was  rigorously  closed  at  eleven.  Without  tickets,  at 
half-a-^Toum  each,  there  could  be  no  admission.  Discreet  matrons 
held  indisputable  sovereignty  over  the  scene,  before  whom  no  vice 
conid  dare  to  shew  its  face. 

The  Assembly,  of  course,  met  with  opposition  from  the 
square-toed  part  of  society.  '  Some  of  the  ministers  published 
their  warnings  and  admonitions  against  promiscuous  dancing, 
and  in  one  of  their  printed  papers,  which  was  cried  about  the 
streets,  it  was  said  that  the  devils  were  particularly  busy  upon 
such  occasional '  A  paper  pellet  was  launched,  under  the  title  of 
A  Letter  Jrom  a  Gentleman  in  the  Country  to  hie  Friend  in  the 
City,  taiih  an  Answer  thereto,  concerning  the  New  Assembly; 
from  which  we  leam  that  there  were  serious  apprehensions,  not 
only  that  these  weekly  meetings  would  introduce  effeminate  habits 
amongst  the  nobility  and  gentry,  preventing  them  from  serving 
their  country  in  'the  useful  arts  and  sciences,'  but  that  they  would 
encourage  vice  and  prodigality,  and  thus  prove  'scandalous  to 
religion,  and  of  dangerous  consequence  to  human  society.'  The 
gentleman  of  the  city  was  particularly  distressed  in  remarking, 
that  'the  ordinary  time  spent  in  public  worship  each  Lord's  Day 
comes  short  of  the  seven  hours  spent  iu  the  Assembly.'  He 
remarked,  moreover,  that  Edinburgh  was  a  place  to  which  young 
men  were  sent  for  their  education,  and  also  to  leam  '  merchant 
didng'  and  mechanical  employments.  These  young  persons  would 
now  be  liable  to  be  diverted  £h)m  their  proper  pursuits  in  order  to 
study  how  best  to  dress  themselves  for  the  Assembly,  and  how  in 
that  scene  of  levity  they  might  best  make  favour  with  the  fair. 
After  attending  there,  they  would  most  likely  go  to  taverns.     In 

1  Bart*!  Lettertj  1 193. 
VOL.  m.  2  E 


ITU.  short,  they  womd  be  thonmgiuy  depraTed,  and  the  objecU  a 
their  parentB  in  sending  tbem  to  town  entirely  fnutrsted. 

The  inatitntion  was  viewed  with  eapecial  horror  by  the  moR 
stem  profeMon  of  FreBbyteriRiUBm,  u  fully  appears  from  a  \kiA 
of  ^trick  Walker,  written  soon  after,  in  which  he  reviews  the 
vanities  of  the  age  generally.     'Some  years  ago/  he  sayt,  'tc 

had  a  DrO&*"*     '•><»«■"■>    mont^nnr    nolliul    t-tin     Ur,^^    fiirAMm  .  >  mrA  lun 

we  have  gt 
Lmt  . . . 
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bat  a  symptom  of  a  general  departure  from  the  graye,  correct  im. 
babits  of  former  times.  '  In  our  speech/  says  he, '  our  Scriptore 
and  old  Soots  names  are  gone  out  of  request;  instead  of  Father 
and  Mother,  Mamma  and  Papa^  training  children  to  speak 
Donsense^  and  what  they  do  not  understand.'  He  likewise  com- 
plains of  'a  scandalous  omission  of  the  worship  of  Qoi  in 
funilies  ....  abounding  amongst  us  in  Edinburgh,  the  most 
part  singing  only  a  verse  of  a  psalm  and  reading  a  chapter; 
on  the  Sabbath  evening  some  pray  and  many  not,  and  no 
more  till  the  next  Sabbath  evenisg/  The  open  profanation 
of  the  Lord's  Day  he  saw  to  be  more  and  more  abounding 
in  Scotland.  '  The  throng  streets,  particularly  fields,  milk-houses, 
ale-houses  in  and  about  sinful  Edinburgh,  is  a  sad  evidence  of 
this;  many  going  to  the  fields  before  sermons,  and  after  sermons 
mtdtitudes  go  to  their  walka'  He  states  that '  three  in  one  parish 
in  1716,  and  nine  together  in  a  neighbour  parish  in  1717,  all  of 
them  professors,  went  to  the  cornfields  in  these  Sabbath  mornings, 
and  did  shear  so  many  sheaves  of  com.' 

The  poet  Allan  Ramsay,  who  maintained  a  Horatian  code  of 
gaiety  and  enjoyment  in  the  midst  of  puritanic  soberness,  strongly 
took  part  with  the  Assembly,  and  addressed  its  fair  adherents  in  a 
poem  which,  with  its  prose  dedication,  has  supplied  us  with  some 
of  the  above  facts.  Allan  may  have  had  his  heart  in  his  theme, 
bat  little  is  to  be  said  for  the  eloquence  of  his  verses ;  nor  were 
some  of  his  views  as  to  the  pleasures  of  the  Assembly  at  all 
calculated  to  do  away  with  the  prejudices  of  its  opponents.  We 
are  told,  however,  that  both  in  the  case  of  the  Assembly  and  that 
of  the  Playhouse,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  'the  ministers  lost 
ground,  to  their  great  mortification,  for  the  most  part  of  the 
ladies  turned  rebels  to  their  remonstrances.'^ 

Two  young  men  destined  to  be  remembered  by  their  country 
were  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Assembly :  one  of  them  a  hard- 
headed,  yet  speculative  genius,  rising  at  the  bar;  the  other  a 
philandering,  sentimental  being,  absorbed  in  poetry  and  Jacobitism; 
their  names  Henry  Home  of  Kames  and  William  Hamilton  of 
Bangour;  at  this  time,  living  in  bonds  of  strongest  friendship. 
Hamilton  one  day  addressed  Home  'in  the  Assembly,'  thus: 

'While,  crowned  with  radiant  charms  divine,       . 
UDnnmbered  beauties  ronod  thee  shine ; 
When  Brskine  leads  her  happy  man, 
And  Johnston  shakes  the  flattering  fan ; 

>  Biirt*!  LeUen,  I  193. 
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ifsi.  When  beaateoos  Pringle  shioes  oonfert. 

And  gently  heares  her  swelling  breuty 

Her  raptured  partner  still  at  gaze, 

Pursuing  through  each  winding  maze ; 

Say,  youthy  and  canst  thou  keep  secure 

Thy  heart  from  eonqueiing  beauty's  power  t 
«  «  « 

For  me,  my  happier  lot  decrees 

The  joys  of  love  that  constant  pleasa     .... 

My  Hume,  my  beauteous  Hume,  constrains 

My  heart  in  voluntary  chains.     .... 

Has  she  not  all  the  charms  that  lie 

In  Gordon's  blush  and  Lockhart's  eye  ; 

The  down  of  lovely  Haya*s  hair, 

Killochia*s  shape  or  Gockbum's  air  t*    .     .    .    . 

This  affords  us  some  idea  of  the  beauties  who  gave  its  first 
attractions  to  the  Assembly. 

Mot.  0.  As  a  symptom  of  a  good  tendency^  it  is  pleasant  to  notice  at 
this  date  the  establishment  of  a  Society  far  Improving  in  the 
Knowledge  of  Agriculture,  which  proposed  to  hold  quarterly 
general  meetings  in  Edinburgh.  The  Marquis  of  Lothian,  the 
Earl  of  KinnouU^  Lord  Elibank,  John  Campbell,  Esq.^  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh,  Sir  Qeorge  Dunbar  of  Mochrum,  Sir 
Alexander  Hope  of  Kerse^  Mr  Lumsden  of  Innergellie^  Mr  John 
Murray,  one  of  the  Clerks  of  Session,  and  Ronald  Campbell  of 
Balemo,  W.S.,  are  enumerated  as  amongst  the  constitueot 
members.^  The  Society  in  a  short  time  comprehended  three 
hundred  of  the  principal  landholders  of  Scotland.  The  centre 
and  animating  spirit  of  the  fraternity  is  understood  to  have  bees 
a  young  Ghdloway  gentleman,  Robert  Maxwell  of  Arkland,  irho 
about  this  time  took  a  lease  of  the  farm  of  Clifton-haQ,  near 
Edinburgh,  and  was  there  disposed  to  make  experiments  in 
improved  husbandry. 

The  Improvers,  as  they  were  called,  from  the  very  first  shewed 
a  spirit  of  activity.  In  September  1724,  we  hear  of  them  as 
being  about  to  publish  a  book  upon  the  fallowing  of  ground,  the 
method  of  ordering  ground  for  grass-seeds,  the  winning  and 
cleaning  of  flax,  and  rules  for  bleaching  linen  doth.  At  the 
same  time,  they  patriotically  entered  into  a  resolution  to 
discourage  the  use  of  smuggled  foreign  spirits  by  their  personal 
example,  and  to  use  means  for  promoting  the  manufacture  of 
spirits  from  native  products.' 

'  Caledonian  Mercury^  November  14,  1723.  *  Edinburgh  Ev.  Cburaxt 
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A  few  of  their  doings  appear  to  ns  in  a  somewhat  ludicrous  irss. 
light.    For  example — in  July  1782,  they  figure  in  a  tradesman's 
adyertisement  of  Punch  Brandy,  as  certifying  it  to  be  'a  very 
nice  and  exact  composition/  after  '  trials  of  it  both  in  drams  and 
punch.' 

Two  years  later,  it  goes  equally  out  of  its  way,  but  with  better 
eicuae,  in  recommending  the  woollen  cloths  made  by  Andrew 
Gardner,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  and  Andrew  Ross,  clothier  in 
Hosselbuj^h,  as  'sufficient  cloths'  from  five  to  fifteen  shillings  a 
yard ;  the  encouraging  of  which  will  tend  to  advance  a  branch  of 
native  industry,  and  prevent  the  pernicious  exportation  of  wool. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  all  fair  reason  to  believe  that  the  Improvers 
were  really  worthy  of  their  name.  A  volume  of  their  Transactions, 
which  Maxwell  edited  in  1748,  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  general 
scope  of  their  efibrts.  Meeting  once  a  fortnight  at  a  house  near 
Hope  Park,  they  received  queries  from  individuals  throughout  the 
country  on  agripultural  subjects,  took  these  into  consideration, 
aad  prepared  answers.  Fallowing,  manuring,  enclosing,  how  to 
treat  different  kinds  of  soils,  the  merits  of  the  Lucerne  and  St  Foin 
grasses,  were  the  chief  subjects  discussed ;  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  their  transactions  bear  a  general  air  of  judgment  and 
good  sense,  in  addition  to  a  most  earnest  desire  to  make  two 
blades  grow  where  one  grew  before,  and  so  increase  the  general 
wealth  of  the  country. 

The  president  for  a  number  of  years  was  Thomas  Hope  of 
Rankeillor,  a  man  who  deserves  to  be  better  remembered  than 
he  is.  He  took,  in  1722,  a  long  lease  of  a  marshy  meadow 
to  the  south  of  Edinburgh,  drained  it,  and  made  it  into  a  fine 
park  with  shady  walks  for  the  recreation  of  the  citizens.  He  had 
travelled  in  England,  France,  and  Holland,  to  pick  up  hints  for 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  he  was  indefatigable  in  his 
efforts  to  get  these  introduced  at  home.  It  was  somewhere  in 
prospect  of  his  park  that  the  Society  held  its  meetings.  His 
relative,  the  contemporaneous  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  the  Earl  of  Stair, 
the  Earl  of  Hay,  Lord  Cathcart,  Lord  Drummore,  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  of  Cousland,  and  Mr  Cockbum  of  Ormiston,  were 
other  special  zealots  in  the  business  of  the  Society,  and  whose 
names  figure  honourably  in  its  transactiona  It  is  particularly 
remembered,  to  the  honour  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  that  he  was  the 
first  to  raise  turnips  in  the  open  fields,  and  so  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  most  important  branch  of  the  store-husbandry  of  modem 
times. 
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iTSt.  When  cattle  wei^B  stolen  in  the  Highland,  one  of  the  metni 
commonly  taken  fdr  their  recoYery  was  to  send  an  emiasaiy  into 
the  Buppoeed  country  of  the  thief,  and  offer  a  reward  for  his 
diaooyery.  This  was  known  among  the  Highlanders  aa  tofeal- 
moneff,  and  held  in  general  abhorrence;  yet  it  was  aometimes 
eflfectnal  for  its  purpoae. 

The  Camerona,  living  at  issue  with  the  govemment,  had  many 
diaorderly  men  among  them,  and  taacal«money  became  aooordinglj 
with  them  a  peculiar  abomination.  To  ao  great  a  height  did  thii 
run,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  dan  voluntarily  took  oath  to  eadi 
other,  over  a  drawn  dirk,  according  to  their  cuatom,  that  they 
would  never  receive  any  such  reward ;  otherwiae  might  the  weapon 
be  employed  in  depriving  them  of  their  livea. 

A  creagh  had  taken  place,  and  one  of  the  Camerons  was 
atrongly  auapected  of  having  given  information  and  taken  the 
unclean  thing.  A  few  of  hia  companiona  conaequently  called  at 
his  houae  one  evening,  and,  jpretending  to  have  aome  business  with 
him,  took  him  out  from  his  wife  and  family  to  a  place  at  aach 
distance  as  to  be  out  of  hearing,  where  they  coolly  derived 
him  of  his  life.  The  story  is  only  related  in  the  pages  of  Bart;^ 
but  there  is  too  good  reason  to  bdieve  in  its  verity.  The  reporter 
adds,  that  for  the  same  offence,  another  was  made  away  with,  and 
never  more  heard  of. 

17SA. 

Jam.  a  more  gay  and  eaay  atyle  of  ideas  was  everywhere  creepug 
in,  tQ  replace  the  stom  and  sombre  manners  of  former  leas  happy 
timea  The  ever-watchful  Mr  Wodrow  observed  the  process  going 
on  even  in  the  comparatively  serious  city  of  Olasgow.  He 
remarks  at  this  time  how  the  young  men  of  that  dty  are  le» 
rdigioualy  educated  than  formerly,  and  how,  going  abroad  in 
niercantile  capadtiea,  they  come  back  with  the  loose  habits  of 
other  countriea.  At  the  univeraity,  the  atudents  were  beginning 
to  evince  a  tendency  to  freedom  of  thought,  and  the  statement  of 
Trinitarian  doctrines  by  the  professors  sometimes  exdted  amongst 
them  appearances  of  dissent  and  of  derision.  In  the  dty  where 
there  had  been  a  few  years  back  seventy-two  r^;ular  meetings  for 
prayer,  there  were  now  four,  while  daba  for  debating  on  miscel- 
laneous, and  often  irreverent  queations,  were  coming  into  vogne. 
Ilie  disdpline  of  the  church  was  beginning  to  be  less  regarded; 
deUnquenta  recdve  countenance  from  aodety;  women  of  improper 

^LtUenfrcm  the  North  ofSeoOand,  u.  148. 
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character  were  oocaaionally  seen  on  the  open  street  I     It  seemed  to  itm. 
Mr  Wodrow  that  some  desolating  stroke  was  impending  over  the 
western  city.     Indeed^  they  had  already  lost  twenty  thousand 
pcnmds  throngh  the  Cnstom-house  difficulties  r^arding  tobacco. 
'I  wish  it  may  be  sanctified  to  them/ 

The  worthy  minister  of  Eastwood  received  soon  after  a  small 
piece  of  comforting  information  from  Orkney.  A  minister  in  that 
archipelago,  being  one  Saturday  detained  from  crossing  a  ferry  to 
preach  next  day,  was  induced  to  break  the  Sabbath  in  order  to 
fulfil  his  engagement,  for  which,  as  'scandalous/  the  presbytery 
processed  him.  It  'shews  they  are  stricter  there  in  discipline 
than  we  are/  On  the  other  hand,  the  College  lads  at  Glasgow, 
excited  by  the  process  of  the  presbytery  and  synod  against  the 
liberal  Professor  Simson,  went  the  length  of  writing  a  play 
taking  off  the  dty  clergy.  'Matters  are  come  to  a  sad  pass  when 
people  begin  openly  to  mock  and  ridicule  gospel  ministers ;  that 
strikes  at  the  root  of  all  religion !' 

Mr  Wodrow's  report  about  the  state  of  religion  in  the  army  is 
contradictory.  On  one  page,  we  hear  a  lamentation  for  some 
serious  Christian  officers  who  had  left  no  successors;  on  another, 
there  is  rqoicing  over  several  still  living,  of  the  highest  religious 
practice,  as  Colonel  Blackader,  Colond  Erskine,  Lieut.-colonel 
Conningbame,  and  Major  Gbrdiner  of  'Stair's  Gray  Horse.' 
These  were  all  of  them  men  of  the  strictest  morals,  and  who  gave 
much  of  their  time  to  religious  exercises,  Gardiner  spending  four 
boars  every  morning  in  'secret  religion/  Regarding  the  con- 
version of  this  last  gentleman,  whose  fate  it  was  to  die  on  the  field 
of  Prestonpans,  and  to  have  his  life  written  by  Doddridge,  Wodrow 
rather  unexpectedly  fails  to  give  any  trace  of  the  strange  tale  told 
by  his  biographer  regarding  his  conversion,  remarking,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  change  wrought  on  him  a  few  years  ago  was 
'gradual  and  insensible' 

The  treatment  of  a  bad  class  of  insolvents  at  this  period  seems  jas. 
to  have  been  considerably  different  from  anything  of  the  kind  now 
in  fashion.    On  this  day,  according  to  an  Edinburgh  newspaper, 
'one  George  Cowan,  a  Glasgow  merchant,  stood  in  the  piQory 
here,  with  this  inscription  on  his  breast:   Geobgs  Cowan,  a 

NOTOBIOVS  PRAVDULINT  BANKRUPT.' 

A  Society  for  cultivating  historical  literature  was  established  in 
Edinburgh,  though  not  destined  to  make  any  great  or  permanent 
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inM.  mark  on  the  age.     It  took  ita  rise  among  men  of  Whig  pro- 
feasionaj  and^  perhapa,  ita  haring   party  objects   in  yiew    was 
mainly  what  forbade  it  to  acquire  stability  or  perfect  any  consi- 
derabie  work.    At  its  head  is  found  a  man  of  no  small  merit  as  aa 
editor  of  historical  nmniments^  James  Anderson.    It  included  the 
names  of  the  Bev.  George  Logan,  afterwards  noted  for  his  oontro- 
rersies  with  Buddiman ;  Charles  M'Ky,  professor  of  history  in  the 
Edinburgh  University;  and  two  or  three  other  persons  ot  less 
nota^    Mr  Wodrow,  whose  laborious  Hutory  of  the  Suferrngs  of 
the  Church  (if  Scotland  had  now  been  a  couple  of  yean  before  the 
world,  was  invited  to  join.    The  first  business  before  this  Society 
waa  to  consider  what  could  be  done  towards  a  new  edition  of  the 
works  of  George  Buchanan.    These  had  been  published  in  goodly 
form  by  Bobert  Freebaim  in  1715 — a  credit  to  the  Scottish  press 
in  externals,  and  in  the  learning  of  the  editor,  Thomas  Buddimao; 
but  the  Whigs  had  to  regret  that  the  annotations  were  in  a  strain 
sadly  out  of  harmony  with  that  of  a  democratic  author;  and  heace 
their  desire  to  see  another  edition.    The  Society  was  now  holding 
meetings  once  a  fortnight  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  work, 
and  were  even  disposed  to  ask  that  an  edition  contemplated  in 
Holland  should  be  delayed  till  theirs  came  out,  in  order  that 
their  views  should  obtain  additional  circulation;*  yet  it  never 
came  to  perfection,  and  the  curtain  of  oblivion  soon  after  falls 
upon  the  Historical  Society. 

vai.  Gordon  of  Glenbucket  had  been  invested  by  the  Duke  of 
Gkirdon  in  some  lands  in  Badenoch  by  virtue  of  a  wadset*  The 
tenants,  Macphersons,  felt  aggrieved  at  having  a  new  landlord 
put  over  them,  and  refused  to  pay  any  rent.  Glenbucket  conse- 
quently raised  a  process  at  law  for  their  ejection,  a  measure  which 
was  then  as  much  ca!lciilated  to  engender  murderous  feelings  in 
Scotland,  as  it  has  since  been  in  Ireland,* 

Five  or  six  of  them,  young  fellows,  the  sons  of  gentlemen, 
including  Alexander  Macpherson,  son  of  Breakachie;  Andrew 
Macpherson,  son  of  Benchar;  and  John  Macpherson,  nephew  of 
Elillihuntly,  came  one  evening  to  Glenbucket^s  house,  which  they 
entered  as  seeming  friends.  He  was  sickly  and  undtf  the  inflnence 
of  medicine,  and  was  sitting  on  his  low-finmed  bedstead,  preparing 
to  go  to  rest.  They  told  him  they  had  come  to  express  their 
regret  for  the  dispute  which  had  happened — they  were  now  re8ol?ed 

>  Chalmen*!  Life  ofRuddiman,  p.  76.      *  Wodrow*s  AwdecUi,  iiL  142.     *  HortgigB. 
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to  acknowledge  him  as  their  landlord,  and  pay  him  rent — and  they  vm. 
had  only  to  entreat  that  be  would  withdraw  from  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings he  had  entered  upon.  While  addressing  him  in  this 
manner,  they  gradually  drew  dose  to  him,  in  order  to  prevent  him 
from  defending  himsdf  against  their  contemplated  onslaught,  for 
they  knew  his  courage  and  vigour,  and  that  he  was  not  far  from 
his  arms.  They  then  suddenly  fell  upon  him  with  their  dirks, 
and,  having  him  for  the  moment  at  advantage,  they  gave  him 
many  wounds,  though  none  that  were  deadly.  He  contrived, 
amidst  the  bustle,  to  lay  hold  of  his  broadsword,  which  lay  on 
the  tester  of  his  bed;  and  thus  armed,  he  soon  drove  his  assassins 
from  the. house.  Burt,  who  relates  this  incident,^  remarks,  with 
just  surprise,  that  it  took  place  within  sight  of  the  barrack  at 
Eaihven.* 

The  young  men  above  named,  being  believed  to  be  the  perpe- 
trators of  this  crime,  were  soon  after  outlawed  for  failing  to  attend 
the  summons  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary.  They  were  so  far  under 
terror  of  the  law,  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  '  take  to  the 
bent;'  but  they  nevertheless  continued  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
and,  in  company  with  others  who  had  joined  them,  lived  tolerably 
well  by  spulyie  committed  on  the  Duke  of  Gordon's  tenants  in 
Badenoch. 

In  November  1725,  General  Wade  is  found  sending  a  circular 
to  the  ofi^rs  commanding  the  six  Highland  companies,  ordering 
them,  in  compliance  with  a  request  from  the  duke,  to  use  diligence 
in  discovering  and  taking  these  outlaws,  and  any  who  might 
harbour  them,  in  order  to  their  being  brought  to  justice.  This 
effort,  however,  seems  to  have  been  attended  with  no  good  effect; 
and  in  the  ensuing  July,  the  duke  wrote  to  the  general,  express- 
ing his  'free  consent  that  application  be  made  for  taking  off 
the  sentence  of  ftiptation'  against  six  associates  of  the  assassins 

1  Burt's  Leiten,  u.  73. 

*  Alaxander  Pennecnik,  of  Edinborgb,  has  a  poem  entitled  A  Cwru  on  tke  Clan  Mac- 
fkermmi,  oeeatkmd  by  HU  Nem  of  OUnlmdtit  being  murdered  by  them  : 

*  May  that  ennad  elan  np  by  tbe  roots  be  pIvekM, 
Whose  Inpioiis  hands  hsTs  killed  the  good'Glenbneket  I 
Villains  fax  worse  than  Infidel  or  Tnrk, 
Tto  slash  his  body  with  joor  bloody  dork— 
A  llital  way  to  make  his  physio  work ! 
Bob  Boy  and  yon  fight 'gainst  the  noblest  nsmes, 
The  generons  Gordons  snd  the  gaUant  Grahans. 
Perpetoal  elonds  through  yonr  bisek  dan  shsll  reign, 
Traitors  'gainst  God,  and  rebels  'gainst  yonr  king, 
Until  yon  feel  the  law's  sererest  rigonr, 
And  be  esUngnished  Uke  the  baee  Mscgregor  f ' 

Penneenik's  Potmt,  MS.,  Adr.  UK 
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iTM.  — namdy,  John  Macphenon  in  BeUachn>an ;  Eliaa  Macphenon  b 
Coraldie;  Alexander  Maq>her80D,  nephew  to  KiOihuntly ;  ¥^am 
Macphenon.  aon  to  Easick ;  Donald  Macphenon,  son  to  John  Oig 
Macphenon  in  Mnooonl;  and  Lachlan  Macphenon  of  laggua, 
provided  they  delivered  np  their  arms,  and  promised  to  live  as 
obedient  subjects  to  King  George  in  future  His  Grace  at  the 
same  time  expressed  his  opinion,  that  it  was  '  absolutely  neoeasaij 
for  the  peace  of  Badenoch*  that  the  three  principals  in  the  attack 
on  Glenbucket  should  be  brought  to  justice.  The  general  accord- 
ingly ordered  fresh  and  vigorous  efforts  to  be  made  for  the 
apprehension  of  these  persons.^  We  learn  from  Burt  that  they 
were  ultimately  forced  to  take  refiige  in  foreign  countrieai 

An.  8.  The  people  of  Edinburgh  were  regaled  with  the  amusiiig 
spectade  of  a  bank  beat  through  the  city,  by  permission  of  King 
George,  for  recruits  to  the  king  of  Prussia's  regiment  of  ultn-tall 
grenadiers.  Two  guineas  of 'earnest-money  were  administered 
A  local  chronicler  assures  his  readen,  that  '  those  listed  are  men 
of  such  proper  sise  and  good  countenances,  as  we  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  them  in  foreign  services.'  *  A  recruiting  for  die  same 
regiment  is  noticed  in  Edinburgh  four  yean  later. 

Ara.  10.  The  Bev.  Mr  J.  Anderson,  in  a  letter  of  this  date,  gives  Mr 
Wodrow  an  account  of  a  dumb  gentleman,  a  Mr  Gk>rdon,  who 
attracted  great  attention  on  account  of  the  knowledge  he  appeared 
to  have  of  things  not  patent  to  ordinary  observation,  and  with 
which  he  had  no  visible  means  of  becoming  acquainted.  The 
powen  of  clairvoyance  occasionally  attributed  in  old  times  to 
dumb  persons  have  already  been  adverted  to.  Gordon,  who  was 
a  roan  of  respectable  connections,  and  seventy  yean  of  age,  a 
widower  with  three  grown  children,  and  supported  chiefly  by  going 
about  among  his  friends,  had  thoroughly  excited  the  wonder  of 
Mr  Anderson. 

A  lady,*  missing  some  brandy,  asked  Mr  Gordon  who  had  taken 
it;  'upon  which  he  went  to  the  kitchen,  and  brought  up  one  of 
the  maid-servants,  to  whom,  before  her  lady,  he  signed  that  she 

had  stolen  the  keys  of  the  cellar  and  taken  it  away the 

servant  was  forced  to  own  all/ 

Ob  another  occasion, '  a  ganger  coming  in,  whom  he  had  never 


>  Wade*8  MSS.,  In  posseaiioQ  of  Junior  UoiUd  Serrioe  Clob. 
*£dinburgh  Ev,  Courant,  April  9,  1724. 
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seen  before,  he  signed  before  the  oompany  present  what  was. his  im. 
bnaDess;  that  he  had  been  a  soldier,  and  how  long  he  had  been  a 
ganger  in  this  country,  and  how  long  in  Fife,  and  that  he  had  once 
been  suspended,  and  again  reponed,  with  several  other  particnlars, 
which  astonished  the  man,  who  owned  all  to  be  truth.' 

'A  child  of  seven  years  of  age  engaging  one  of  the  company  to 
play  with  pins  at  Heads  and  Pointi,  the  person  soon  got  all  his 
pins,  the  child  having  no  skiU  to  hide  them.  The  lady,  the 
mother  of  the  child,  told  the  person  in  jest  she  would  win  back 
the  child's  pins ;  and,  (rordon  drawing  near,  he  still  directed  her 
how  to  lay  when  the  other  person  was  hiding,  and  she  never  failed 
to  win  till  all  were  got  back.  ....  When  he  gets  money  firom 
ministers,  he  very  oft  signs  whether  they  give  it  out  of  their  own 

pocket  or  out  of  the  poor's  box To  a  minister's  family  here 

he  signed,  when  he  came  to  the  house,  where  he  was,  and  some- 
times what  he  was  doing — ^particularly  at  a  certain  hour,  if  he  was 
Bhaving ;  which,  upon  the  minister's  return,  he  owned  to  be  true' 

Some,  adds  Mr  Anderson, '  think  he  has  converse  with  a  familiar 
spirit;  and  it's  certain  that  dumb  people  have  frequently  been 
their  took.'  ^ 

There  was  profound  peace,  and  the  seasons  for  twelve  years  past  hat. 
had  been  favourable ;  yet  we  hear  at  this  time  of  a  general  poverty 
in  the  land,  and  that,  too,  from  a  reporter  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Qlasgow,  where,  if  anywhere,  there  had  been  some  fruitful 
industry  in  consequence  of  the  Union.  Mr  Wodrow's  statements 
are,  indeed,  to  \ie  taken  with  some  caution,  as  his  views  of  national 
wellbeing  are  apt  to  be  distorted  by  his  fears  r^arding  changes 
of  religious  feeling  and  practice.  Still,  the  picture  he  draws  must 
have  involved  some,  though  not  the  whole  truth. 

He  tells  that  under  this  peace  'we  are  growing  much  worse. 
The  gentry  and  nobility  are  either  discontent  or  Jacobite,  or 
profime;  and  the  people  are  turning  loose,  worldly,  and  very 
disaffected.  The  poverty  and  debts  of  many  are  increasing^  and  I 
cannot  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise.  There  are  no  ways  to  bring 
specie  into  this  country.  Trade  is  much  fiuled  [the  tobacco-trade 
of  the  Clyde  had  temporarily  declined  under  the  malignant  efforts 
of  the  English  ports].  Any  trade  we  have  is  of  that  kind  that 
takes  money  from  among  us,  and  brings  in  French  brandy,  Irish 
meal  [oatmeal  was  but  fourpence  a  feck.],  tea,  &c.     Unless  it  be 

1  PrwaU  Leiten,  &c,  p.  87. 
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I'M.  a  few  coals  from  the  west  [the  coal-field  of  Ayr  and  Benfrew- 
shires],  and  some  black-cattle  from  the  south  [Galloway] »  and 
many  of  these  are  not  our  breed,  but  Irish,  I  see  no  branch  of  our 
business  that  brings  in  any  money.  The  prodigious  run  of  oar 
nobility  and  gentry  to  England,  their  wintering  there,  and 
educating  their  children  there  ....  takes  away  a  vast  deal  of 
money  every  year.  It^s  plain  we  are  overstodLcd  with  people, 
considering  their  idleness,  and  that  makes  the  oonsumpt  yctj 
great;'  which  'will  infallibly  at  length  impoYcrish  us.  To  saj 
nothing  of  the  vast  losses  many  have  sustained  by  the  South  Sea, 
York  Buildings,  our  Fishing  Company,  and  other  bubUes.  The 
Lord,  for  our  sins,  is  angry,  and  frowns  upon  us,  in  outwards 
[t.  e.,  outward  circumstances].'^ 

In  the  district  of  Oalloway  (Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtonsbires), 
where  the  basis  of  the  population  is  Celtic,  the  idleness  ai^ 
consequent  poverty  of  the  people  was  peculiarly  great  There  was 
a  prodigious  number  of  small  tenantry,  of  very  indolent  character, 
and  who  were  accustomed  to  'run  out'  or  exhaust  their  land  to 
the  last  eitremity,  cropping  it  two  years  for  one  of  lea,  of  comae 
without  manure,  and  being  at  the  same  time  generally  several 
years  behind  in  their  rents.  It  was  a  state  of  things  very  like 
what  our  own  advanced  age  has  been  fated  strangely  to  see 
prevalent  over  large  tracts  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland — ^a  fearful  misapplication  and  misplacement  of  human 
nature,  with  ifightful  natural  consequences  in  chronic  misery  and 
disorganisation.  The  landlords,  anxious  to  introduce  a  better 
system,  b^an  to  subdivide  and  enclose  their  lands,  in  order  to 
stock  them  with  black-cattle,  and  to  eject  tenants  hopelessly  sunk 
in  idleness  and  poverty. 

Among  those  ejected  on  the  estates  of  Oordon  of  Earktoun  and 
the  Viscountess  Kenmure,  were  two  farmers  of  better  means^ 
whose  only  fault  was  that  they  would  not  engage  for  the  solvencj 
of  their  sub-tenantry;  and  these  two  now  banded  together  to 
support  each  other  in.  keeping  possession  of  their  holdings.  Others 
readUy  came  into  this  covenant  A  common  sense  of  suffering,  if 
not  wrong,  pervading  the  country,  raised  up  large  bands  of  the 
miserable  people,  who,  deeming  the  enclosures  a  symbol  of  the 
antagonist  system,  began  to  puU  these  down  wherever  they  came, 
'Their  manner  was  to  appoint  a  meeting  on  Tuesday,  and 
continue  together  till  Thursday,  and  then  separate.    They  prepared 

^Anaiteta, 
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gETdochs  [levers]  and  other  instramento,  and  did  their  work  hm. 
most  dexterously.  Herds  and  young  boys  first  tamed  over  the 
head  and  loose  stones;  then  the  women^  with  the  hand  and 
shoulders,  tamed  down  the  dike ;  the  men  came  last,  and  tamed 
up  the  foundation/  A  band  of  thirty  of  the  Levellers,  as  they 
were  ominoosly  called,  went  to  Kirkcndbright,  and  there  published 
a  manifesto,  declaring  the  government  of  the  oountxy  to  be  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  tenantiyi  and  ordering  all  who  had  any  debates 
to  come  to  them  and  get  them  determined. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  district,  irritated,  and  to  some  extent 
alarmed,  called  in  a  military  force  under  Lord  Crichton  and 
a  French  Protestant  refugee  officer.  Major  Du  Carry,  to  preserve 
the  peace.  The  lairds  of  Heron  and  Murdoch,  and  Grordon  of 
Earistoun,  were  for  strong  measures;  Murray  of  Broughton  and 
Colonel  Maxwell  inclined  to  leniency  and  persuasioa  Seven  or 
eight  of  the  ringleaders  being  taken  up,  a  sort  of  fiery  cross  went 
through  the  country  on  the  ensuing  day,  though  a  Sunday, 
ordering  the  people  to  assemble  at  three  points  for  their  defence ; 
and  a  stand  was  actually  made  by  about  thirty  against  the  attack 
of  the  troops.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  district  had  a 
horse  wounded  imder  him  by  a  rioter.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  fierce  and  determined  encounter  on  the  part  of  the  Levellers; 
but  it  ended,  as  such  encounters  always  end,  in  the  defeat  of  the 
insoigent  party,  of  whom  sixteen  were  taken  prisoners.  As  these 
were  being  carried  away,  a  mob  of  women,  strong  in  their  weakness 
and  their  misery,  assailed  the  soldiers,  and  one  sprang  like  a  wild* 
cat  upon  a  trooper,  but  only  to  be  trampled  under  his  horse.  The 
soldiers  succeeded  in  lodging  their  prisoners  in  Kirkcudbright 
tolbooth.  At  the  trials  which  ensued, '  those  who  had  any  funds 
were  fined;  some  were  banished  to  the  plantations;  others  were 
imprisoned.  A  respectable  man,  of  the  name  of  M'Laherty,  who 
lived  in  Balmaghie  parish  ....  on  his  being  brought  to  trial, 
one  of  the  justices  admired  a  handsome  Ghdloway  which  he  rode, 
and  the  justice  told  him,  if  he  would  give  him  ttie  Galloway,  h6 
would  e£fect  hia  acquittal,  which  he  accordingly  did.'  ^ 

These  severities  brought  the  levelling  system  to  a  dose  in  the 
atewartry  of  Kirkcudbright;  it  was  kept  up  for  some  time  later  in 
Wigtonshire,  but  gradually  died  away  there  also.  The  country 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  gentry  and  soldiery,  without  any 

1  Letter  of  Jobn  Maxwell  of  Mnnahea,  writing,  in  1811,  from  personal  recollection  of  the 
—Mturraj/'a  Lit  HitL  OaUoway,  p.  887. 
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iTM.  effectual  remedy  being  applied  to  the  evils  oat  of  which  the  dike- 
breaking  had  sprang.  Herds  of  miserable  people  coatinaed  ginng 
abqfat  Gkdloway,  a  saliject  of  painful  but  fruitless  oompasskm  to 
the  rest  of  their  coantrymen.^ 

A  venerable  gentleman,  just  quoted,  was  able,  in  1811,  to  give 
the  following  striking  picture  of  the  general  maimer  of  living  of 
the  Galloway  rural  population  of  1724.  '  The  tenants,  in  genenl,' 
he  says,  'lived  very  meanly  on  kail,  groats,  milk,  gradden  grinded 
in  querns  turned  by  the  hand,  and  the  grain  dried  in  a  pot, 
together  with  a  crock  ewe*  now  and  then  about  MartiQiiia& 
They  were  clothed  very  plainly,  and  flieir  habitations  were  nxnt 
anoomfortabla  Their  general  wear  was  of  cloth,  made  of  waolked 
plaiding,  black  and  white  wool  mixed,  very  coarse,  and  the  doth 
rarely  dyed.  Their  hose  were  made  of  white  plaiding  cloth,  sewed 
together,  with  single-soled  shoes,  and  a  black  or  blue  bonnet^  none 
having  hats  but  the  lairds,  who  thought  themselves  very  well 
dressed  for  going  to  church  on  Sunday  with  a  black  kelt-cosi  of 
their  wife's  making  ....  The  distresses  and  poverty  felt  in  the 
country  during  these  tiroes  ....  continued  tiU  about  the  year 
1785.  In  1725,  potatoes  were  first  introduced  into  the  stewartrr 
[of  Kirkcudbright]  by  William  Hyland,  from  Ireland,'  who  carried 
them  on  horses'  badLs  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  sold  tbem  by 
pounds  and  ounces.  Daring  these  times,  when  potatoes  were  not 
generally  raised  in  the  country,  there  was  for  the  most  part  a 
great  scarcity  of  food,  bordering  on  famine ;  for  in  the  stewartiy 
of  Kirkcudbright  and  county  of  Dumfries,  there  was  not  as  much 
victual  produced  as  was  necessary  for  supplying  the  inhabitanti; 
and  the  chief  part  of  what  was  required  for  that  purpose  was 
brought  from  the  sand-beds  of  Esk  in  tumbling  cars,  on  the 
Wednesdays,  to  Dumfries ;  and  when  the  waters  were  high  b? 
reason  of  spatu — there  being  no  bridges — so  that  these  cars  could 
not  come  with  the  meal,  I  have  seen  the  tradesmen's  wives,  in  the 
streets  of  Dumfries,  crying  because  there  was  none  to  be  got. 
At  that  period  there  was  only  one  baker  in  Dumfries,  and  he 
made  bawbee  baps  of  coarse  flour,  chiefly  bran,  which  he  occasion- 
ally carried  in  creeb  to  the  fairs  of  Urr  and  Kirkpatrick.  He 
produce  of  the  country  in  general  was  gray  corn,  and  yon  might 
have  travelled  from  Dumfries  to  Kirkcudbright,  which  is  twenty- 
seven  miles,  without  seeing  any  other  grain,  except  in  a  gentleman's 

>  Wodrow*!  AnaUcia,  m.  152,  157,  170. 

'  *  A  ewe  which  hae  given  over  hearing.*— >AMi»ewii. 

'  That  is,  a  native  of  Ireland. 
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erofty  whichj  in  general,  produced  bear  or  Hgg  for  one-third  hm. 
part,  another  ihird  in  vhite  oats^  and  the  remaining  third  in  gray 
oats.    At  that  period  there  was  no  wheat  raised  in  the  country : 
vhat  was  used  was  brought  from  Teviot ;  and  it  was  believed  that 

the  soil  would  not  produce  wheat Cattle  were  very  low. 

I  remember  being  present  at  the  Bridge-end  of  Dumfries  in  1786, 
when  Anthony  M'Kie,  of  Netherlaw,  sold  five  score  of  five-year- 
old  Galloway  cattle  in  good  condition  to  an  Englishman  at 
£2, 12«.  6d.  each ;  and  old  Robert  Halliday,  who  was  tenant  of 
a  great  part  of  the  Preston  estate^  told  me  that  he  reckoned  he 
ooold  graae  his  cattle  on  his  farms  for  2#.  M,  a  head — that  is  to 
Bay,  his  rent  corresponded  to  that  sum.'  ^ 

Allan  Bamsay,  in  some  jocular  verses,  compliments  Mr  David  Jult«. 
Drammond,  advocate,  for  the  victory  he  this  day  gained  as  an 
archer,  in  'shooting  for  the  bowl'  at  Musselbui^h.  The  old 
gentleman  had  gained  the  prize  of  the  silver  arrow  exactly  fifty 
yean  before.  These  trivial  facts  suggest  the  existence  of  what 
was  called  a  Boyal  Ck>mpany  of  Archers  all  through  the  reigns 
of  Anne  and  the  first  Gteorge,  a  sodality  composed  almost  exdu- 
nvely  of  the  Jacobite  aristocracy,  and,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  masked 
mnater  for  the  cause  of  the  exiled  Stuart.  Besides  private 
convivial  meetings,  where  doubtless  much  enigmatical  affection  for 
the  old  line  of  princes  found  vent,  there  was  an  annual  meeting 
for  a  shooting-match,  attended  by  a  showy  procession  through  the 
streets  of  Edinbui^h,  in  order  to  impress  the  public  with  an  idea 
of  their  numbers,  and  the  rank  and  influence  of  the  members. 
They  had  their  captain-general,  usually  a  nobleman  of  the  highest 
rank;  their  first  and  second  lieutenant-generals,  their  adjutant, 
and  other  officers;  their  colours,  music,  and  uniforms;  in  short, 
a  pretty  effective  military  organisation  and  appearanca  The 
dress,  which  they  innocently  believed  to  be  after  the  ancient 
Boman  model,  was  of  tartan  trimmed  with  green  silk  fringe,  with 
a  blue  bonnet  trimmed  with  green  and  white  ribbons,  and  the 
badge  of  St  Andrew  in  the  front;  their  bows  and  swords  hung 
with  green  and  white  ribbons;  the  officers  being  further  distin- 
goished  by  having  the  dress  laid  over  with  silver  lace.  The 
cavalier  spirit  of  Allan  Ramsay  glowed  at  seeing  these  elegant 
specimens  of  the  Arittoi  of  Scotland  engaged  at  butts  and  rovers, 
and  often  poured  itself  forth  in  verses  to  their  praise.    Fitcaim, 

*  Letter  of  John  Maxwell  of  Monshet  to  W.  M.  Henries  of  Spottes,  dated  Febmarj  1811. 
—Mwrra/^$  LiL  BiaL  tif  OfUhway,  Appendix,  p.  837. 


im.  Sir  wulum  iSennet  ol  uraODet,  UM  air  Wiuum  CMxm  m 
Thirlatun,  were  equally  remdy  to  celebrate  in  Latin  aai^hia  tbeit 
contentions  for  the  bovl  and  sjlrer  arrow  at  HnaselliB^h — dnJ); 
trsnalated  Omeh^Ut  in  their  Tenea.  There  was  a  comtant  and 
obfioiu  wiah  on  the  part  of  the  sode^  to  look  as  'braid"  u 
poonble,  and  so  let  the  world  silly  noderstand  how  many  men 
of  mark  were  in  their  hearts  &Toiirable  to  the  still  hoped  for 
restoratioa. 

The  Boyal  Company  had  a  particularly  ostentatioaa  parade  is 
Edinboi^b  on  the  10th  of  July  1782.  Having  assembled  in  the 
ParliameDt  Sqoue,  a  party  of  thirty-six  was  despatched  under  the 
Earl  of  Wemyss  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  lodging  in  HolyiDod, 
to  bring  up  the  standard,  on  which,  besides  other  insignia,  wu 
depicted  the  sational  lion  ramping  in  gold,  with  the  aignifirant 
motto,  'Fro  patkii.  dulck  raaicrLnii.'  Th^  then  inarched 
through  the  city  to  the  Links  in  the  following  oider,  as  described 
by  a  tytnpathisiiig  contemporary  record : 

'  The  Dnke  of  Hamilton,  captain-general,  preceded  by  the  Lord 
Bruce  on  horseback,  with  fine  Turkish  fiimiture,  wlu)  acted  m 
major-general  in  absence  of  the  £>Brl  of  Cnwford;  next,  the 
music,  consistiiig  of  trompets,  hautboys,  eon-de-ehoMte,  alter- 
nately playing  the  proper  march  of  the  company,  and  answered 
by  nine  drums  (all  in  the  company's  livery),  and  they  again  hj 
the  mnnc-bells.  Mr  Darid  Drummond,  advocate,  president  of 
the  council;  Sir  Archibald  Primrose  of  Dnnipace,  and  Williaoi 
Sinclair  of  Boalin,  brigadiers,  at  the  head  of  the  first  brigade. 
My  Lord  Viscount  Oxford,  brigadier,  marched  up  the  second 
brigade;  my  Lord  Kinnaird,  brigadier,  the  third';  Qeorge  Lod^- 
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'In  front  of  all  marched  the  several  decked  horses^  and  other  trsi. 
equipage,  be,  of  the  aereral  officers,  which,  being  very  rich  and 
magnificent,  made  a  very  fine  show ;  and  after  them,  the  silver 
annt>w,  carried  by  the  company's  officer.  . 

'There  was  on  this  occasion  an  infinite  €rowd  of  spectators,  who 
came  from  all  quarters  to  see  this  splendid  appearance,  and  who 
expressed  their  satisfaction  by  lond  acclamations. 

'The  lord  provost  and  magistrates  saw  the  procession  from  a 
window,  and  were  saluted  by  the  several  ofllcers,  as  did  Gteneral 
Wade  from  a  balcony  in  the  Earl  of  Murray's  lodgings.  The 
governor  of  Damascus  came  likewise  to  see  the  ceremony. 
Betwixt  one  and  two  o'clock,  the  company  arrived  in  the  Links, 
whence,  after  shooting  for  the  arrow  (which  was  won  by  Mr 
Balfour  of  Forret),  they  marched  into  Leith  in  the  same  order; 
and  after  dinner,  returned  to  the  city,  and  saw  acted  the  tragedy 
called  Macbeaih' ' 

It  is  Tery  sad  to  reflect  how  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  and  some 
others  of  this  noble  company  came  to  ruin  a  few  years  after  by 
cairying  the  play  a  little  too  far. 

The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  issued  an  edict  proceeding  upon  jqltu. 
a  recital  that  disturbances  have  arisen,  and  may  further  arise,  from 
gentlemen  carrying  firearms,  and  their  servants  wearing  dirks  and 
broadswords,  in  the  streets,  a  practice  'contrary  to  the  rules  of 
decency  and  good  order; '  wherefore  it  was  now  strictly  forbidden.* 
It  Ib  to  be  remarked  that  in  this  prohibition  there  is  no  notice 
taken  of  the  swords  worn  by  gentlemen. 

The  danger  arising  to  the  government  from  having  a  rude  julv. 
people  of  disafiected  sentiments  and  hardy  warlike  character 
seated  in  the  north-west  parts  of  Scotland,  was  now  brought 
before  it  with  sufficient  urgency  to  cause  the  adoption  of  remedial 
measures.  An  effectual  disarming  act,  the  raising  of  armed 
companies  in  the  pay  of  the  government,  the  completion  of  a  line 
of  forts,  and  the  formation  of  roads  by  which  these  should  be 
accessible  and  the  benefits  of  civilisation  imparted  to  the  country, 
were  the  chief  means  looked  to  for  doing  away  with  the  Highland 
difficulty.  A  sensible  English  officer,  Gteneral  George  Wade^  was 
sent  down  to  act  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  in  Scotland, 
and  carry  these  measures  into  effect. 


'  CaUdfmian^  Merewry  of  the  daj.  '  Ed/iitu  Ev.  OcwanL 

VOL.  m.  2  F 
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17M.  If  we  may.  b^eve  a  statement  which  there  is  all  reason  to 
believe  except  one — ^the  character  of  its  author^  who  was  no  other 
than  Simon  Lord  Lovat — ^it  was  high  time  that  something  was 
done  to  enforce  the  laws  on  the  Highlands.  In  William^s  reign, 
there  had  been  an  armed  watch  and  a  serere  josticiary  commis- 
sion; bnt  they  had  long  been  given  up;  so,  after  a  tempomrj 
lull^  things  had  returned  to  their  nsnal  course.  The  garrisons  at 
Fort  William^  Killicummin^  and  Inverness  proved  ineffectual  to 
restrain  the  system  of  spoliation^  or  to  put  down  a  robbo^'  tax 
called  black^mttU  [ne&rious  rent]|  which  many  paid  in  the  hope  of 
protection. 

The  method  by  which  the  country  was  brought  under  this  tax 
is  thus  stated :  '  When  the  people  are  almost  ruined  by  continual 
robberies  and  plunders^  the  leader  of  the  band  of  thieves^  or  some 
friend  of  his^  proposes  that  for  a  sum  of  money  to  be  annuallj 
paid,  he  will  press  a  number  of  men  in  arms  to  protect  snch  a 
tract  of  ground^  or  as  many  parishes  as  submit  to  pay  the  contri- 
bution. When  the  contributions  are  paid^  he  ceases  to  steal,  and 
thereby  the  contributors  are  safe.  If  he  refuse  to  pay,  be  is 
immediately  plundered.  To  colour  all  this  villainy^  those  con- 
cerned in  the  robberies  pay  the  tax  with  the  rest^  and  all  the 
neighbourhood  must  comply,  or  be  undone.'  ^  Black-mail  naturally 
prevailed  in  a  marked  manner  in  fertile  lowland  districts  adjacent 
to  the  Highlands,  as  Easter  Boss,  Moray,  and  the  Lennox. 

Directly  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  robberies,  and  tbe 
suppression  of  this  frightful  impost,  the  government  established 
six  companies  of  native  soldiery,  selected  from  dans  presumedly 
loyal,  and  respectively  commanded  by  Lord  Lovat,  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell  of  Lochnell,  Colonel  Grant  of  Ballandalloch,  Colonel 
Alexander  Campbell  of  Finab,  John  Campbell  of  Carrick,  and 
George  Monro  of  Culcairn.  The  whole,  consisting  of  four  hundred 
and  eighty  men,  were  dressed  in  plain  dark-coloured  tartan,  and 
hence  were  called  the  Reicudan  Dku,  or  Black  Watch.  Burt 
reports  an  allegation,  that  one  of  the  commanders  [Lord  Lovat?] 
used  to  strip  his  tenants  of  their  best  plaids,  wherewith  to  invest 
his  men  at  a  review.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  men  of 
such  birth  and  breeding  in  the  corps,  that  they  had  ffilUes  to  do 
drudgery  for  them.  They  were  posted  in  small  parties  throughout 
the  more  lawless  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  represented  as 
having  been  reasonably  effective  for  their  purpose. 

I  LoTat*B  Memorial  to  the  King,  Burt's  Letten,  2d  ed.,  il  264,  App. 
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For  the  disarming  of  the  disaffected  clans^  Wade  had  his  six  nsi. 

native  companies  and  four  hundred  troops  of  the  line  ready  at 

Inverness  to  proceed  with  the  work  in  June  1736;  but  the  riot 

about  the  malt-tax  at  Glasgow  delayed  his  measures^  and  it  was 

not  till  the  10th  of  August  that  he  marched  in  force  towards  the 

rendezYOUS  of  the  Mackensies  at  Brahan  Castle.    The  heads  of  the 

c:laii  saw  it  to  be  necessary  to  obey,  or  to  appear  to  obey,  and  also 

to  promise  that  in  future  the  rents  of  their  chief,  the  forfeited  Earl 

of  Seaforth,  should  be  paid  to  the  state,  instead  of  to  Donald 

Murchison,    The  general  on  his  part  allowed  them  to  understand 

that,  very  probably,  if  they  made  this  submission,  their  chief  would 

be  pardoned  and  restored.    One  little  concession  they  had  to  ask 

from  the  English  general — let  him  spare  them  the  humiliation  of 

delivering  their  arms  in  the  presence  of  the  Beicudan  Dku.    To 

this  the  general  consented.     He  sent  the  native  loyalists  to  guard 

the  passes  to  the  westward. 

It  must  have  been  a  solemn  and  interesting  sight  to  an  English 

officer  of  impressionable  feelings,  if  such  a  being  then  existed, 

vrhen  the  troops  took  up  their  position  in  front  of  that  grand  old 

Highland  fortress,  amidst  scenery  of  the  most  magnificent  kind, 

to  receive    the  submission  of  a  high-spirited  people,  who  had 

resisted  as  long  as   resistance  was    possible.    First  came  the 

gentlemen   or   duine^wassels,   about    fifty   in   number,   to    pay 

their  respects  to  the  general.    Then  followed  in  slow  procession 

along  the  great  avenue,  the  body  of  the  clansmen,  in  parishes, 

forty  or  fifty  in  each,  marching  four  and  four,  and  bringing  their 

arms  on  horses.     On  arriving  in  front  of  the  house,  they  unloaded. 

and  deposited  the  weapons,  drank  the  king's  health,  and  slowly 

;4umed  away/    ^  The  chiefs  of  the  several  tribes,  and  other  principal 

'^ntlemen  of  the  country,  dined  the  same  day  with  the  genend, 

and  great  civilities  and  mutual  assurances  of  good  offices  passed 

on  both  sides.     They  promised  the  general  that  the  rents  of  the 

estate  should  be  punctually  paid  to  Uie  crown,  for  the  use  of  the 

public,  and  a  dutiful  submission   [rendered]   to  his  majesty's 

government."    Weapons  to  the  number  of  784  were  given  in* 

but  in  reality  they  were  only  the  oldest  and  most  worn  of  the 

arms  possessed  by  this  great  dan.    Donald  Mnrchison  had  taken 


1  Letter  of  Gmml  Goart,  Spaldimg  CM  Muedkmy^  iii  229. 

*Edi$Umrgh  Ev,  CownuUf  September  6,  1725.  Tbif  paper  remarks  that  the  eitent  of 
eoontrj  wUdi  belonged  to  the  late  Earl  of  Seaforth,  and  disanned  on  this  occasion,  was*ho 
lets  than  niij  miles  in  length  and  totij  in  breadth. 


iTN.  care  prevtoualjr  to  gather  up  all  their  best  arms  into  ume  csntail 
store  unknowD  to  the  goremment.* 

Following  this  example,  and  partly,  it  is  alleged,  induced  b^ 
little  favonra  extended  or  promised  by  the  general,  the  rest  of  Hm 
Jaoolrite  dans,  the  Macdonalds,  Camerons,  Macleods,  ftc,  nude 
an  appearance  of  sonendering  ttieir  arms  at  varions  npgmtii 
stations  during  the  antnmn.  The  entire  number  of  articleB  giTCn 
in  was  2686.  The  total  expense  of  the  collection  na  ibmt 
£2000,  and  the  general  gives  ns  an  idea  of  the  tme  state  of  &t 
case,  beyond  what  he  possessed  himself,  when  he  tells  us  thit  tbe  l 
artides  for  the  most  part  were  worth  little  more  than  the  price  of 
old  iron.  I 

General  Wade  received  sabmissiTe  letters  from  many  of  Ibe  ' 
chte&  and  others  who  had  been  in  the  insurrection  c^  1715,  all 
professing  anxiety  for  pardon,  and  promising  a  qniet  life  in  fatnre. 
There  was  none  more  submissive  than  one  from  Rob  Boy,  vbo 
contrived  to  make  it  appear  that  his  treason  was  against  his  will 
'It  was  my  misfortune,'  says  he,  'at  the  time  the  Rebellion  broke 
out,  to  be  liable  to  Ic^  diligence  and  caption,  at  the  Duke  of 
Montrose's  instance,  for  debt  allied  doe  to  him.  To  avoid  being 
flung  into  prison,  as  I  most  certainly  have  been,  had  I  folloted 
my  real  inclinations  in  joining  the  king's  troops  at  SUrliag,  I  wu 
forced  to  take  party  wiUi  the  adherents  of  the  Pretender;  for  the 
country  being  all  in  arms,  it  was  neither  safe  nor  poenble  for  me 
to  stand  neuter.'  Of  course,  this  was  meant  by  Rob  as  merely  a 
civil  apology  for  deliberate  rebellion.  To  give  it  confirmation,  be 
told  the  general : '  I  not  only  avoided  acting  offensively  against  bis 
migeaty'a  forces  upon  all  occasions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  sent  hif 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle  all  the  intelligence  I  could  from  tinie 
to  time,  of  the  situation  and  strength  of  the  rebels ;  which  I  hope 
hia  Grace  will  do  me  the  jos^ce  to  acknowledge.'  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Bob  was  not  here  so  dishonest  as  to  qieak  the  truth.  There 
is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  the  frank  English  genenl  *» 
imposed  upon  by  the  professions  made  by  the  Jacobite  chiefe,  for 
he  reported  to  government  that  disaffection  was  much  abated,  ud 
interested  himself  zealously  for  the  pardon  of  several  of  the 
attainted  gentlemen. 

A  poor  woman  named  Margaret  Dickson,  an  inhabitant  of  ihe 
parish  of  Inveresk,  was  tried  under  the  act  of  1690  for  ctmcealment 
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of  pregnancy  in  the  case  of  a  dead  child.  A  defence  was  irtc 
made  for  her  that  she  was  a  married  woman^  though  living  separate 
from  her  hnsband;  bnt  it  was  of  no  avail.  A  broadside —  sv.t. 
which  proceeds  upon  a  strong  approval  of  the  text^  that  'the 
works  of  God  are  works  of  wonder,  and  his  ways  past  finding 
oat' — gives  a  minute  recital  of  the  circumstances  of  her  execution 
in  the  Orassmarket ;  how  the  hangman  did  his  usual  ofSce  of 
pulling  down  her  I^s ;  and  how  the  body,  having  hung  the  usual 
time,  was  taken  down  and  put  into  a  coffin,  the  cooma  of  which  were 
nailed  fast  at  the  gibbet-foot.  It  then  proceeds.  '  Being  put  into 
a  carty  to  transport  her  corpse  to  be  interred  in  the  chiurchyard 
of  Inveresk,  whither  the  magistrates  had  allowed  her  friends  to 
carry  her,  there  happened  a  scuffle  betwixt  her  friends  and  some 
surgeon-apprentices  and  others,  their  accomplices,  on  this  side  of 
the  Society  Port  One,  with  a  hammer,  broke  down  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  cooms  of  the  chest;  which,  having  given  some  air, 
and,  together  with  the  jolting  of  the  cart,  set  the  blood  and  vitals 
agoing.  The  people  intrusted  with  transporting  her  body  having 
stopped  at  Peffermill  to  take  a  refreshment,  and  left  her  upon  a 
cart  in  the  highway,  two  joiners,  from  curiosity,  came  from  a 
house  to  view  the  coffin,  and,  to  their  surprise,  heard  a  noise 
within.  Acquainting  the  persons  concerned,  they  proposed  to 
open  the  other  side  of  the  cooms  of  the  chest,  which,  after  some 
opposition,  was  agreed  to.  The  coom  being  taken  off,  they 
perceived  her  to  draw  up  her  limba  One  Peter  Purdie,  a  prac- 
titioner of  phlebotomy,  providentially  breathed  a  vein,  from  which 
streamed  blood,  which  recovered  her  so  £ur,  that  twice  she  said : 
"  O  dear  1''  Being  brought  to  her  feet,  she  was  supported  by  two 
to  a  brae-side,  where  the  blood  returned  to  her  lips  and  cheeks, 
which  promised  a  sudden  recovery.  Being  laid  upon  blankets 
in  a  corn-cart,  her  head  and  body  upheld  by  a  woman,  she  was 
driven  to  Musselburgh,  where  she  remained,  at  the  magistrates' 
command,  all  night;  had  restoratives  and  means  of  sustenance 
given  her;  was  visited  by  Mr  Robert  Bonally,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  that  place,  who  prayed  over  her;  and  next  morning  was  laid  in 
a  bed  in  her  brother  James  Dickson,  weaver,  his  house,  whither 
a  great  many  flock  every  day  to  see  her,  and  not  a  few  gave  her 
money.  She  had  little  appearance  of  recovering  her  health  or 
senses  next  day,  and  cried  out  to  let  her  be  gone,  for  she  was  to 
be  executed  on  Wednesday,  but  is  now  pretty  well—only  com- 
plains of  a  pain  in  her  neck.  She  went  to  church  on  Sunday  last, 
and  h^ard  sermon,  where  the  people  were  so  anxious  to  see  her. 


!»«.  tbat  the  minuter  wu  obliged  to  conanct  ber  oat  ot  uie  cnuca- 
yard  to  keep  her  from  being  trodden  down  by  Ae  multitnde. 
She  still  renniiu  in  a  bopcM  way  of  recorering  strengtli  and 
jodgment.  May  this  am&xing  diapensatioii  of  FrovideDce  be 
■anctioned  to  h^,  and  teach  all  who  shall  hear  it  to  act  a  needf 
depend^ioe  upon,  and  live  to  the  glory  of  Ghjd,  to  whom  bdoog 
the  iaraes  of  life  and  death  I ' ' 

Another  brief  chronicler  of  the  time  informs  us,  that  Higgie 
devoted  the  Wednesday  ensoing  upon  that  on  which'  she  «u 
executed  to  solemn  fasting  and  prayer,  in  gratitude  for  ber 
deliverance,  and  had  formed  the  resolution  so  to  employ  eacb 
recurring  Wednesday  during  the  remainder  of  her  life.'  It  a 
also  stated  that  her  husband,  stmck  with  a  foi^ving  inteot  in 
her,  took  her  ultimately  back  to  his  hoase.  She  lived  to  biR 
several  children  creditably  bom,  and  cried  salt  for  many  a  dir 
through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  oniversally  recogoiaed  ud 
constantly  pointed  out  to  stnmgers  as  '  HalT-hangit  Mi^ie 
Dickson.' 

At  the  village  of  Gilmerton,  faar  miles  to  the  nnth  ot 
Edinburgh,  the  soft,  workable  character  of  the  sandstone  oT  the 
carboniferons  formation,  there  cropping  to  the  surface,  templed  i 
blacksmith  named  George  Faterson  to  an  enterprise  of  so  eitn- 
ordinary  a  character,  aa  to  invest  bis  name  with  distinction  in 
both  proae  and  rhyme.  In  the  little  garden  at  the  end  of  bii 
bouse,  be  excavated  for  himself  a  dwelling  in  the  rock,  compMed 
of  several  apartments.  Beatdea  a  smithy,  with  a  fireplsce  or 
foige,  there  were — a  dining-room,  fourteen  and  a  half  feet  long, 
seven  broad,  and  six  feet  high,  furnished  with  a  bench  all  rouid, 
a  table,  and  a  bed-recess;  a  drinking-parlour,  rather  larger;  i 
kitchen  and  bed-place  for  the  maid ;  a  liquor-cellar  upwuda  of 
■even  feet  long ;  and  a  washing-house.  In  each  apartment  there 
was  a  skylight-window,  and  the  whole  were  properly  drained.  Tbe 
work  coat  the  poor  man  five  years  of  hard  labour,  bong  finiihed 
in  the  pteseut  year.  Alexander  Pennecnik,  the  burgeas-bud  of 
Edinburgh,  furnished  an  inscription,  which  was  carved  on  > 
stone  at  the  entrance : 

'  Here  ii  a  Honte  and  Shop  Hewn  id  this  Rock  wi(h  my  own  BmmIi 
Oboboe  FATEBaoS. 
'  Upon  the  earth  thrivea  villainy  and  wo. 
But  hupjuneu  and  I  do  dwell  belov ; 

■  lOtaSmj  P'pm,  Ah.  Lib.  '  Ed.  £t.  Omrotl. 
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Mj  hands  hewed  out  thb  rock  into  a  cell,  nti. 

Wherein  from  din  of  life  I  safely  dwell : 

On  Jacob's  pillow  nightly  lies  my  head, 

My  house  when  living,  and  my  grave  when  dead  : 

Inscribe  upon  it  when  I'm  d«ul  and  gone : 

*'  I  lived  and  died  within  my  mother's  womb." ' 

It  is  kept  in  remembrance  that  Patenon  actually  lived  and 
practised  his  calling  in  this  subterranean  mansion  for  eleven 
years.  Holiday-parties  used  to  come  from  the  neigbbouring 
capital  to  see  him  and  his  singular  dwelling ;  even  judges^  it  is 
allied,  did  not  disdain  to  sit  in  Geoi^'s  stone-parlour^  and 
enjoy  the  contents  of  his  Hquor-cellar.  The  ground  was  held 
in  feu,  and  the  yearly  duty  and  public  burdens  were  forgiven 
bim,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  labour  he  had  incurred  in 
making  himself  a  home.^ 

The  idea  of  improving  agricultural  implements  w$s  hitherto 
unheard  of  in  Scotland ;  but  now  a  thrashuig-machine  was 
invented  by  Mr  Michael  Menzies,  a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar. 
On  his  request,  the  Society  of  Improvers  sent  a  deputation 
to  see  it  working  at  Bosebum^  near  Edinburgh;  and  these 
gentlemen  reported  upon  it  favourably.'  I  am  unable  to  say 
whether  it  was  identical  with  a  thrashing-machine  advertised 
in  July  1785,  as  to  be  had  of  Andrew  Good,  wright  in  College 
Wynd,  Edinburgh ;  one  to  thrash  as  much  as  four  men, 
£30;  one  to  do  as  much  as  six,  i645;  and  so  on  in  proportion, 
'being  about  £7^  lOf.  for  each  man's  labour  that  the  machine 
does,  which  is  but  about  the  expense  of  a  servant  for  one  year/ 
It  was  held  forth,  regarding  this  machine,  that  for  the  driving  of 
one  equal  to  four  men,  most  water-mills  would  suffice,  and  one 
10  working  was  to  be  seen  at  Dalkeith.' 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  idea  of  a  machine  for 
tbrashing  had,  after  this  time,  completely  fallen  out  of  notice, 
as  the  one  which  has  long  been  in  use  was,  in  its  original  form, 
tbe  invention  of  Michael  Stirling,  Ceurmer  at  Craighead,  in  the 
pariah  of  Dunblane,  who  died  in  1796,  in  the  eighty-ninth 
year  of  his  aga 

'  This  venerable  man,  when  in  the  prime  of  life,  had  a  strong 
propensity  to  every  curious  invention;  and,  after  much  thought 

1  D.  Web4tec*s  Account  of  Rotlin  Ckapd,  &c.,  Edinburgh,  1819. 
'  TramMctiont  of  the  Society  of  Improven, 
*  Caledonian  Mercwry^  Julj  1786. 


iTM.  and  ttudy,  he  prepared  and  finished,  in  1748,  a  madune  {in 
thnahing  his  com.  The  axia  of  the  thrashing-board  ma  pliced 
perpeDdicolar,  and  was  moved  by  an  inner  wheel  on  the  max 
axia  with  an  onter  one  that  went  by  water.  The  men  stood  nnmd 
abont  these  boards  like  lint-deaners,  each  man  with  his  aheif, 
and  performed  the  work  with  great  rapidity  [at  the  rate  of  axtta 
bolls  of  oats  per  £em}.  Mr  Stirling's  neighbonra  were  by  w 
means  struck  with  the  inrention,  bnt  lao^ied  at  it,  and  ciM 
him  a  maggoty  fdlow.  The  wooderfnl  powers  of  the  mschise, 
however,  drew  the  attention  of  strangers,  who  came  and  juid 
up  models,  and  so  were  enabled  to  erect  others  both  in  Scotlud 
and  England.' '  Subsequently,  Mr  Meikle,  at  Alloa,  obviated  the 
inconvenience  of  the  perpendicular  arrangement  of  the  tni,  hj 
laying  it  down  in  a  borisontal  form. 

A  machine  for  the  winnowing  of  com  waa,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  for  the  first  time  made  in  this  island  by  Andm 
Bodger,  a  fiirmer  on  the  estate  of  Caven  in  Boxbnrghshin^  in  the 
year  1787.  It  was  after  retiring  from  faia  fiurm  to  indulge  a  beat 
for  mechanics,  that  he  entered  on  this  remarkable  invention,  nd 
began  circolating  what  were  called  Famter*  thionghont  the  connbj, 
which  his  descendants  continued  to  do  for  many  yean.'  lUi 
maclune  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  snlqect  of  a  reHgiim 
prqudice  among  our  more  rigid  sectaries,  as  indicated  usdinu- 
onaly  by  Scott  in  the  conversation  between  Manae  Headrig  ud 
her  mistress — '  a  new>&ngled  machine  for  dighting  the  cwn  &k 
the  cha^  thus  impiously  thwarting  the  will  o'  Divine  Providence 
by  raising  wind  for  your  leddyship's  use  by  human  art,  iostesd  of 
soliciting  it  by  prayer,  or  patientiy  waiting  for  whatever  dstpen- 
aation  of  wind  Providence  was  pleased  to  send  npoa  the  shieliiig* 
hill."  The  'seceders'  are  understood  to  have  taken  very  ftraoE 
ground  in  renstance  to  the  introduction  of  faanera,  deeming  the 
wind  as  specially  a  Uiing  made  by  God  ('  he  that  createth  the 
wind,*  ^mos  iv.  18),  and  therefore  regarding  au  artifici&l  wind 
as  a  daring  and  impious  attempt  to  usurp  what  belonged  to  bim 
alone.  The  author  has  been  informed  that  an  uncle  of  tbs  lite 
national  poet,  Robert  OilfiUan,  was  extruded  from  a  Fife  congre- 
gation of  this  kind  because  of  his  persisting  to  use  fannos. 

■  [SineUiH]  3laL  Aec  Scot,  XX.  74. 

'  [fflnolur'i]  Sua.  Ate.  Scol,  nil  SSS.    A  dmriog  and  ducriptiaa  of  ■  winaraiH- 
tna  nnd  In  Sikri*    ippMn  In  th*  Oe»Uemiiit'»  Magaiine  for  1747,  u  >  Ad( 
TO  In  Eagland. 
'  Morliditf,  cb*f.  TiL 
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Abont  the  end  of  this  month,  the  people  of  Orkney  were  thrown  nts. 
into  some  excitement  by  the  arrival  of  a  suspicions-looking  vessel  ^' 
among  their  nsnally  qniet  islands.  She  professed  to  be  a  merchant- 
man bound  for  Stockholm ;  but  her  twenty-two  guns  and  crew  of 
thirty-eight  men  belied  the  tale  In  reality^  she  was  a  pirate-ship^ 
recently  taken  under  the  care  of  a  reckless  man  named  Gow^  or 
Smith,  who  had  already  made  her  the  means  of  perpetrating  some 
atrocious  villainies  in  more  southern  seaa.  His  alleged  connection 
with  Caithness  by  nativity;  and  Orkney  by  education^  was  perhaps 
the  principal  reason  for  his  selecting  this  part  of  the  world  as  a 
temporary  refuge  till  some  of  his  recent  acts  should  be  forgotten. 
His  conduct,  however,  was  marked  by  little  prudence.  He  used 
to  come  ashore  with  armed  men,  and  hold  boisterous  festivities 
with  the  islanders.  He  also  made  some  attempts  to  enter  into 
social  rdations  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  country.  It  was  even 
said  that,  during  his  brief  stay,  he  made  some  way  in  the  afTectibns 
of  a  young  gcmtlewoman,  who  little  imagined  his  real  character. 
It  was  the  more  unaccountable  that  he  lingered  thus  in  the 
ishmds,  after  ten  of  his  people,  who  had  recently  been  pressed 
into  his  service,  left  his  vessel,  and  made  their  escape  in  a  boat 
— a  circumstance  that  ought  to  have  warned  him  that  he  could 
not  long  evade  the  notice  of  the  law.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
character  of  his  ship  and  crew  were  known  at  Leith  while  he 
was  still  dallying  with  time  in  the  taverns  of  Stromness. 

At  length,  about  the  20th  of  February,  Gow  left  the  southern 
and  more  frequented  part  of  the  Orkney  group,  and  sailed  to  Calf 
Sound,  at  the  north  part  of  the  island  of  Eday,  designing  to  apply 
for  fresh  provisions  and  assistance  to  a  gentleman  residing  there, 
who  had  been  his  school-fellow,  Mr  Fea,  younger  of  Clestran. 
Chancing  to  cast  anchor  too  near  the  island,  the  pirate  found  that 
his  first  duty  must  be  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  boat  to  assist 
his  men  in  bringing  off  the  vessel  He  sent  an  armed  party  of  five 
under  the  boatswain  to  solicit  this  help  from  Mr  Fea,  who  received 
them  civilly,  but  immediately  sent  private  orders  to  have  his  own 
boat  sunk  and  the  sails  hidden.  He  took  the  party  to  a  pubUc- 
honse,  where  he  entertained  them,  tad  so  adroitly  did  he  manage 
matters,  that  ere  long  they  were  all  disarmed  and  taken  into 
custody.  The  people  of  the  country  and  some  custom-house 
officers  had  by  this  time  been  warned  to  his  assistance 

Next  day,  a  violent  wind  drove  the  vessel  ashore  on  Calf  Island, 
and  Gow,  without  a  boat,  began  to  feel  himself  in  a  serious 
difllcalty.    He  hung  out  a  flag  for  a  conference  with  Mr  Fea,  who 
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iTM.  oomeqnently  sent  him  a  letter^  ieUing  him  that  his  onlj  dianoenow 
was  to  yield  himself,  and  give  evidence  against  his  company.  The 
wretch  offered  goods  to  the  value  of  a  thousand  pounds  for  meidj 
a  boat  in  which  he  could  leave  the  coast;  but  Mr  Fea  only  replied 
by  renewing  his  former  advice.  Some  conferences,  attended  with 
considerable  danger  to  Mr  Fea,  took  place;  and  Gh>w  ultimateij 
came  ashore  on  Calf  Island,  and  was  secured.  It  is  narrated  thit 
when  he  found  himself  a  prisoner,  he  entreated  to  be  shot  before 
he  should  have  to  surrender  his  sword.  His  men  were  afterwards 
made  prisoners  without  much  diflSculty. 

(3ow  and  his  company  were  transported  to  London,  and  tried  bj 
the  Court  of  Admiralty  on  the  27th  of  May.  Himself  and  eleren 
others  were  found  guilty,  and  condemned.  There  was  at  first  some 
difficulty  in  consequence  of  his  refusing  to  plead.  The  ooort; 
finding  him  refractory  on  this  point  of  form,  at  first  tried  to  bring 
him  to  reason  by  gentle  means;  but  when  these  proved  ineffictaaJ, 
he  was  ordered  to  the  press-yard,  there  to  be  pressed  to  death, 
after  the  old  custom  with  those  refusing  to  plead.  His  ofastioacy 
then  gave  way,  and  his  trial  proceeded  in  due  form^  and  he  was 
condemned  upon  the  same  evidence  as  his  companions.  Nine 
were  executed,  of  whom  two-— namely,  Gk)w  and  his  lieutenant, 
named  Williams — were  afterwards  hung  in  chains.^ 

The  Scottish  newspaper  which  first  narrated  the  singular  story 
of  the  capture  of  these  men,  remarked :  '  The  gentleman  who  did 
this  piece  of  good  service  to  his  country,  will  no  doubt  be  taken 
notice  of,  and  rewarded  by  the  government'  Sir  Walter  Soott 
relates  from  the  tradition  of  the  country  what  actually  happened 
to  Mr  Fea  in  consequence  of  his  gallantry.  '  So  far  from  reoeiTing 
any  reward  from  government,  he  could  not  obtain  even  counte- 
nance enough  to  protect  him  against  a  variety  of  sham  suits,  raised 
against  him  by  Newgate  solicitors,  who  acted  in  the  name  of  Gov 
and  others  of  the  pirate  crew;  and  the  various  erpenses,  vexations 
prosecutions,  and  other  legal  consequences  in  which  his  gallantly 
involved  him,  utterly  ruined  his  fortune  and  his  family/' 

iut.  The  Duke  of  Douglas,  last  direct  descendant  of  the  ancient  and 
once  powerful  House  of  Douglas,  was  a  person  of  such  weak 
character  as  to  form  a  dismal  antithesis  to  the  historical  honoon 
of  the  family — entitled  to  the  first  vote  in  parliament,  to  lead  the 

^  Kewspapen  of  tbe  daj. 

*  Intiodttction  to  the  Ptmle— a  nord,  it  nted  icarcdj  be  remarked,  fbooded  on  tbi  ft«7 
of  Gow, 
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fan  of  the  Scottish  army^  and  to  carry  the  king's  crown  in  all  itm. 
processions.  Just  turned  thirty  years  of  age^  his  Grace  lived  a^ 
his  ancestral  castle  in  Lanarkshire,  taking  no  such  part  as  befitted 
his  rank  and  fortune  in  public  aflPairs,  but  content  to  pass  his 
time  in  the  commonest  pleasures,  not  always  in  choice  society/ 
Amongst  his  visitors  was  a  young  man  named  Ker,  a  natural  son 
of  Lord  John  Ker,  the  younger  brother  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
Lothian,  and  also  brother  to  the  Dowager-countess  of  Angus,  the 
duke's  mother.  This  youth,  as  cousin  to  the  duke,  though  under 
the  taint  of  illegitimacy,  presumed  to  aspire  to  the  afiections  of 
his  Ghrace's  only  sister,  the  celebrated  Lady  Jane;  and  it  is  also 
alleged  that  he  presumed  to  give  the  duke  some  advice  about  the 
impropriety  of  his  keeping  company  with  a  low  man  belonging 
to  his  village.  Under  a  revengeful  prompting,  it  is  said,  from  this 
fellow,  the  poor  duke  stole  by  night  into  the  chamber  of  Mr  Ker, 
sod  shot  him  dead  as  he  lay  asleep.  Some  servants,  hearing  the 
noise,  came  to  his  Grace's  room,  and  found  him  in  great  distress 
at  the  frightful  act  which  he  had  committed,  and  which  he  made 
no  attempt  to  deny.  He  was  as  speedily  as  possible  conducted  to 
Leith,  and  sent  off  in  a  vessel  to  Holland,  there  to  remain  until  he 
could  safely  return.* 

The  peerages  being  politely  silent  about  this  affair,  we  do  not 
learn  how  or'  when  the  duke  was  restored  to  Scottish  society. 
More  than  thirty  years  after,  wheii  turned  of  sixty,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a  Dumbartonshire  gentleman,  a  lady  well  advanced 
in  life,  by  whom  he  had  no  children.  Dr  Johnson,  who  met  the 
duchess  as  a  widow  at  Boswell's  house  in  1778,  speaks  of  her  as 
an  old  lady  who  talked  broad  Scotch  with  a  paralytic  voice,  and 
was  scarcely  intelligible  even  to  her  countrymen.  Had  the  doctor 
seen  her  ten  years  earlier,  when  she  was  in  possession  of  all  her 
faculties,  he  would  have  fotmd  how  much  comicality  and  rough 
wit  could  be  expressed  in  broad  Scotch  under  the  coif  of  a 
duchess.  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  it  described  by 
the  late  Sir  James  Steuart  of  Coltness,  who  was  in  Paris  with 
her  Grace  in  1762,  when  she  was  also  accompanied  by  a  certain 
Laird  of  Boysack,  and  one  or  two  other  Scotch  gentlemoi,  all 
bent  on  making  the  utmost  of  every  droll  or  whimsical  circum* 
stance  that  came  in  their  way.    Certainly  the  language  and  style 

*  *Loin>o!f,  March  29,  1720.— Sunday  •▼ening  the  Duke  of  Douglas  and  the  Earl  of 
Dalkeith  fooght  a  duel  behind  Montagne  Honee,  and  both  were  woonded.'— iVeinpapfrt 
•/  the  day, 

'  Wodn>w*a  Analecta,  iil  208. 
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im.  of  ideas  in  which  the  party  indulged  was  enough  to  make  the  hair 
of  the/attest  of  our  day  stand  on  end.  There  was  great  humour 
one  day  about  a  proposal  that  the  duchess  should  go  to  courts 
and  tak^  advantage  of  the  privilege  of  the  tabouret,  or  right  of 
sitting  on  a  low  stool  in  the  queen's  private  chamber^  which  it 
was  alleged  she  possessed,  by  virtue  of  her  late  husband's  anoeston 
having  enjoyed  a  French  dukedom  (Touraine)  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  old  lady  made  all  sorts  of  excuses  in  her  homely 
way ;  but  when  Boysack  started  the  theory,  that  the  real  objection 
lay  in  her  Orace's  fears  as  to  the  disproportioned  mxe  of  the 
tabouret  for  the  co-relative  part  of  her  figure,  he  was  declared, 
amidst  shouts  of  laughter,  to  have  divined  the  true  difficulty— 
her  Grace  enjoying  the  joke  fully  as  much  as  any  of  tfaem.  Let 
this  be  a  specimen  of  the  mate  of  the  last  of  the  House  of  Doughs. 

svutH.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  favourite  and  ordinary  beverage 
of  the  people  before  this  date  was  a  light  ale,  not  devoid  of  so 
exhilarating  power,  which,  being  usually  sold  in  puts  (equal  to 
two  English  quarts)  at  2d,  passed  in  prose  and  verse,  as  wdl  as 
common  parlance,  under  the  name  of  Twopenny,  The  government, 
conceiving  they  might  raise  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  anAom 
out  of  this  modest  luxury  of  the  Scotch,  imposed  a  duty  of 
sixpence  a  bushel  upon  malt;  and  now  this  was  to  be  enforced  by 
a  band  of  Excise  officers. 

The  Scotch,  besides  the  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation  natural 
to  a  people  to  whom  fiscal  deductions  were  a  novelty,  beheld  in 
this  measure  a  mark  of  the  oppressive  imperiousness  of  the  British 
senate,  and  bitterly  thought  of  what  the  Union  had  brought  upon 
them.  At  Glasgow,  this  was  a  peculiarly  strong  feeling,  its 
member  of  parliament,  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield,  having  taken 
a  leading  part  in  getting  the  malt-tax  imposed.  On  the  23d  June, 
when  the  act  came  into  force,  the  populace  gave  many  tokens  of 
the  wrath  they  entertained  towards  the  excisemen  who  were 
putting  it  in  practice;  but  no  violence  was  used.  Next  day, 
there  was  shewn  a  continual  disposition  to  gather  in  the  streets, 
which  the  magistrates  as  constantly  endeavoured  to  check;  and  a 
military  party  was  introduced  to  the  town.  At  length,  evening 
having  drawn  on,  the  indignation  of  the  populace  could  no  longer 
be  restrained.  An  elegant  house  which  Shawfield  had  built  for 
himself,  and  furnished  handsomely,  was  attacked,  and  reduced  to 
desolation,  notwithstanding  every  effort  of  the  magistrates  to 
induce  the  mob  to  disperse.    Next  day,  the  mob  rose  again,  and 
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came  to  the  town-liouBe  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  but  in  no  ii». 
formidable  numbers.  The  military  party  was  then  drawn  out  by 
their  commander,  Captain  Bushdl,  in  a  hollow  Bquare,  in  the 
centre  of  the  crossing  at  the  town-house,  each  side  facing  along 
one  of  the  four  streets  which  meet  there;  when,  some  stones  being 
thrown  at  the  soldiers,  the  o£Scer  gave  way  to  anger,  and  without 
any  ord^r  from  the  provost,  fired  upon  Uie  multitude,  of  whom 
eight  were  killed  and  many  wounded.  The  multitude  then  flew 
to  a  guard-house  where  arms  were  kept,  armed  themsdves,  and, 
ringing  the  town-bell  to  give  an  alarm,  were  prepared  to  attack 
and  destroy  the  comparatively  small  military  party,  when,  at  the 
urgency  of  the  provost,  the  latter  withdrew  from  the  town,  and 
sought  refuge  at  Dumbarton, 

The  news  of  this  formidable  riot,  or  rather  insurrection,  created 
great  excitement  among  a  set  of  government  authorities  which 
had  lately  come  into  ofBk»,  amongst  whom  was  Mr  Duncan 
Forbes  as  Lord  Advocate.    They  took  up  the  matter  with  a  high 
hand.    Attended  by  a'  large  body  of  troops,  Forbes  marched  to 
Glasgow,  and  seized  the  magistrates^  under  accusation  of  having 
favoured  the  mob,  and  bringing  them  to  Edinbui^h,  clapped  them 
np  in  the  Tolbooth.    Such,  however,  was  the  view  generally  taken 
of  the  malt-tax,  that  the  Glasgow  provost  and  bailies  were  every- 
where treated  as  martyrs  for  their  country,  and  as  they  passed 
through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  to  prison,  some  of  the  lately 
displaced  government  officials  walked  bareheaded  before  them. 
By  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  as  to  the  l^ality  of 
their  mittimus,  they  were  quickly  liberated.    The  only  e£SBctual 
vengeance  the  government  could  inflict,  was  an  act  ordaining  the 
community  of  Olasgow  to  pay  Shawfield  five  thousand  pounds  as 
compensation  for  the  destruction  of  his  house.    The  feelings  of 
the  people  of  the  west  were  grievously  outraged  by  the  conduct 
of  the  government  in  this  affidr,  and  the  more  so  that  they 
considered  it  as  an  injustice  inflicted  by  friends.    Was  it  for  this, 
they  asked,  that  they  had  stood  so  stoutly  for  the  Whig  cause 
on  every  trying  occasion  since  the  Bevolntion? 

In  August,  the  officials  had  a  new  trouble  on  their  hands.  The 
Edinburgh  brewers  intimated  an  intention  to  discontinue  brewing 
ale.  Duncan  Forbes  stood  aghast  at  the  idea  of  what  might 
happen  if  the  people  were  wholly  deprived  of  their  accustomed 
beverage.  After  all,  the  difficulty  involved  in  a  proposal  to  force 
men  to  go  on  in  a  trade  against  their  will  was  not  too  great  to 
be  encountered  in  those  days.    The  Edinburgh  Evening  Courani 
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im.  of  the  26th  of  August^  quietly  infonns  us  that '  Mr  Carr,  engraver 
to  the  Mintj  who  kept  a  brewery  in  this  city^  and  several  othen 
of  the  brewers^  are  incarcerate  in  the  Canongate  Tolbooth,  for 
not  enacting  themselves  to  continue  their  trade  of  brewing,  in 
terms  of  the  Act  of  Sederunt  of  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Sesnon.' 
'  The  Twopenny  ale/  adds  this  respectable  chronicle,  ^  begins  to 
grow  scarce  here;  notwithstanding  which  the  city  remabs  in 
perfect  tranquillity.'  Long  before  the  unimaginable  crisis  of  an 
entire  exhaustion  of  beer  had  arrived,  forfy  of  the  brewers  of 
Edinburgh,  and  ten  of  Leith,  thought  proper  to  resume  woik^ 
and  the  dissolution  of  society  was  averted/ 

Such  were  the  troubles  which  Scotland  experienced  a  hundred 
and  thirty-five  years  ago,  at  the  prospect  of  a  tax  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  per  annum ! 

JOLT.  Christian  Shaw,  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Baigarran,  has  been 
presented  in  her  girlhood  as  the  cause  of  a  number  of  prosecntions 
for  witchcraft,  ending  in  the  burning  of  no  fewer  than  five  women 
on  Paisley  Oreen.*  As  this  young  lady  grew  up  to  woman^s 
estate,  she  attained  distinction  of  a  better  kind,  as  the  originator 
of  one  of  the  great  branches* of  industry  for  which  her  natire 
province  has  since  been  remarkabla  She  was  actually  the  first 
person  who  introduced  the  spinning  of  fine  linen  thread  into 
Scotlimd.  '  Having  acquired  a  remarkable  dexterity  in  spinning 
fine  yam,  she  conceived  the  idea  of  manufacturing  it  into  thread. 
Her  first  attempts  in  this  way  were  necessarily  on.  a  small  scale. 
She  executed  almost  every  part  of  the  process  with  her  own  hands, 
and  bleached  her  materials  on  a  large  slate  in  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  house.  She  succeeded  so  well,  however,  in  these  essays, 
as  to  have  sufficient  encouragement  to  go  on,  and  to  take  the 
assistance  of  her  younger  sister  and  neighbours.  The  then  Lady 
Blantyre  carried  a  parcel  of  her  thread  to  Bath,  and  disposed  of 

it  advantageously  to  some  manufacturers  of  lace About 

this  time,  a  person  who  was  connected  with  the  family,  happening 
to  be  in  Holland,  found  means  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  thread- 
manufacture,  which  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  that 
country,  particularly  the  art  of  sorting  and  numbering  the  threads 
of  diffisrent  sizes,  and  packing  them  up  for  sale,  and  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  the  twisting  and  twining  machines. 

*  Lockkati  Papen,    Wodrow's  Analtcta^  iiL  210,  et  seq.     Cootanponiy  nanatioo. 

*  See  antea,  under  Febmarx  1697. 
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Thii  knowledge  he  comnmiucated,  on  his  letom,  to  his  firiends  in  iim. 
Bargarran,  and  hj  means  of  it  they  were  eDabled  to  ooudnct  their 
mBDofiuitim  with  more  rc^nlaritjr,  and  to  a  greater  extent  The 
yonng  women  of  the  neighbourhood  were  taoght  to  spin  fine  yam, 
twiniog-milla  were  erected,  correspondences  were  estabUshed^  and 
a  profitable  hnsiness  was  carried  on.  Bargarran  thread  became 
ntensiTely  known,  and  beiDg  ascertained  by  a  stamp,  bore  a  good 
pricb"  By  and  by,  the  work  was  undertaken  by  otfaersj  and  in 
time  it  became  a  leading  manufactore  of  the  district.  Aboat 
1718,  Christian  Shaw  married  Mr  Miller,  the  minister  of  Kilmanrs 
parish,  and  it  is  presumed  she  passed  through  the  remainder  of 
her  life  moch  in  the  same  manner  as  other  persons  in  that 
respectable  grade. 

The   newspapers  of  the   time   at  which  we   are  now  arrived, 
present  the  following  advertisement:  'The  Lad;  fiargarran  and 
her  daughters  having  attained  to  a  great  per- 
fection in  making,  whitening,  and  twisting  of 
Sewino  Thkezd,  which  ia  as  cheap  and  white, 
sod  known  by  experience  to  be  much  staonger 
than  the  Dntch,  to  prevent  people's  being 
imposed  apon  by  other  Threed,  which  may  be 
wU  under  the  name  of  Bai^arran  Threed,  the 
Papers  in  which  the  Lady  Sai^arran,  and  her   Bwgurui  Coit  of  Ann. 
daughters  at  Bargarran,  or  Mrs  Miller,  her  eldest  danghter,  at 
Johnston,  do  put  np  their  Threed,  shall,  for  direction,  have  there- 
Dpon  the  above  coat  of  arms.     Those  who  want  the  said  Threed, 
which  is  to  bfl   sold  from  fivepence  to  six  shillings  per  ounce, 
may  write  to  the  Lady  Bargarran  at  Bargarran,  or  Mrs  Miller  at 
Johnston,  near  Faialey,  to  the  care  of  the  Postmaster  of  Glasgow ; 
and  may  call  for  the  aamen  in  Edinbni^,  at  John  Seton,  mer- 
chant, his   shop   in   the  Parliament  Close,  where    thsy  will   be 
served  either  in  wholesale  or  retail :    and  will  be  served  in  the 
same    manner    at   Glasgow,   by   William   Selkirk,   merchant  in 
Trongate.* 

Crawford,  in  his  Hutory  of  Rei\frew$hire,  tells  ns  that  the 
coat>armorial  worn  by  the  Shawa  of  Bargarran  bore — 'azure, 
three  covered  cups  or.^  There  is  something  amusingly  charac- 
teristic in  the  wife  and  danghter  of  a  fiir-descended  Scottish 
gentleman  beginning  a  business  in '  threed,'  and  putting  the  family 
arms  on  their  wares. 

'  ancklr^  Stalittieal  Aw.  of  Smtland,  uticb  ■  Enkint.' 
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nsi.  After  the  long  period  during  which  reUgioos  and  politicd 
contentions  absorbed  or  repressed  the  intellectnal  energies  of  tbe 
people,  the  first  native  who  exhibited  in  his  own  oonntrj  a 
purely  scientific  genius  was  Colin  Madaurin — a  man  of  fflghlami 
extraction  (bom  in  1698),  whose  biography  relates  that  he  was 
fitted  to  enter  a  uniTersity  at  eleven,  mastered  at  twelve  the  fint 
six  books  of  Euclid  in  a  few  days  without  assistance,  and  gained 
the  diair  of  mathematics  in  Marischal  C!ollege,  Aberdeen,  at 
nineteen,  after  a  competitive  examination  of  ten  daya.  Having 
gone  to  London,  and  there  been  introduced  to  Sir  Inac  Newton, 
Dr  Clark,  Sir  Martin  Folks,  and  other  cultivators  of  science^ 
Madaurin  was  encouraged  to  publish  several  mathematical 
treatises  which  gave  him  an  established  reputation  while  still  a 
young  man. 

At  this  time,  the  advanced  years  of  Mr  Jamea  Gr^oiy, 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  making 
it  necessary  that  he  should  have  an  assistant,  who  should  also  be 
his  successor,  Mr  Madaurin  became  a  candidate  for  the  situation, 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  illustrious  Newton.  The  appoint- 
ment lay  with  the  magistrates  and  town  council  of  Edinburgh, 
who  were  the  patrons  of  the  university — an  arrangement  wludi 
has  been  abolished  in  our  age,  with  little  regard  to  the  rights 
of  property,  and  still  less  to  the  practical  good  working  of  the 
connection.  On  this  occasion  there  were  some  drcumstanoo 
alike  honourable  to  Madaurin,  to  Newton,  and  to  the  Edinbn^h 
munidpality.  Sir  Isaac,  hearing  there  was  a  difEksulty  about 
salary  for  the  new  professor,  the  emoluments  bdng  reserved  for  the 
old  one,  wrote  to  the  lord  provost  of  the  city  as  follows :  '  I  am 
glad  to  understand  that  Mr  Madaurin  is  in  good  repute  amongst 
you  for  his  skill  in  mathematics,  for  I  think  he  deserves  it  veiy 
well,  and,  to  satisfy  you  that  I  do  not  flatter  him,  and  also  to 
encourage  him  to  accept  the  place  of  assisting  Mr  Ghregory,  in 
order  to  succeed  him,  I  am  ready  (if  you  please  to  give  me  leave) 
to  contribute  twenty  pounds  per  annum  towards  a  proviaion  for 
him  till  Mr  Gregory's  place  becomes  void,  if  I  live  so  long.'  The 
town  council  respectfully  declined  this  generous  ofier,  and  made 
suitable  arrangements  otlierwise  for  the  young  professor. 

Colin  Madaurin  amply  justified  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
Isaac  by  the  distinction  he  attained  as  a  teacher,  and  his  various 
original  contributions  to  geometry  and  pbymcs.  A  general 
impulse  was  given  by  him  to  the  cultivation  of  science*  When 
any  remarkable  experiment  was  reported  from  other  countries^ 


^ 
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there  was  a  general  wish  in  Edinburgh  to  see  it  repeated  by  iiu, 
Madaurin ;  and  when  any  comet  olr  eclipse  was  pending,  his 
telescopes  were  sure  to  be  in  requisition.  Unfortunately,  the 
career  of  this  brilliant  geometer  was  cut  short  in  consequence 
of  a  cold  he  caught  whfle  assisting  to  improve  the  defences  of 
Edinburgh  against  the  army  of  Prince  Charles  Edward.  He 
lies  under  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Greyfiriars'  Church, 
where  a  plain  mural  tablet  arrests  the  attention  of  the  student  by 
telling  that  he  was  elected  to  his  chair,  Newtono  suadente,  and 
calls  on  all  to  take  as  a  consolation,  in  that  field  of  grief  and 
terror,  the  thought  that  the  mind  which  was  capable  of  producing 
Budi  works  must  survive  the  frail  body. 

The  post  from  Edinburgh  to  London  continued  to  be  carried  on  not.  m. 
horseback,  and  was  of  course  liable  to  casualties  of  what  now 
appear  to  us  of  a  strange  character.  That  which  left  Edinburgh 
on  Saturday  the  20th  November  1725,  was  never  heard  of  after 
it  passed  Berwick.  '  A  most  diligent  search  has  been  made,  but 
neither  the  boy,  the  horse,  nor  the  packet,  has  yet  been  heard  of. 
The  boy,  after  passing  Gkxswick,  having  a  part  of  the  sands  to  ride 
which  divide  the  Holy  Island  from  the  mainland,  it  is  supposed 
he  has  missed  his  way,  and  rode  towards  the  sea,  where  he  and 
his  horse  have  both  perished.'^ 

A  mail  due  at  Edhiburgh  one  day  at  the  dose  of  January  1734, 
was  apologised  for  by  the  postmaster  as  late.  'It  seems  the 
post-boy  who  rides  the  stage  from  Haddington  to  Edinburgh  is 
perished  in  the  river  Tyne,  the  mail  this  morning  being  taken  out 
of  that  river.'  That  due  on  the  10th  of  October  in  the  preceding 
year  did  not  reach  its  destination  till  the  evening  of  the  11th. 
'It  seems  the  post-boy  [so  called,  although  most  likely  a  middle- 
aged  man],  who  made  the  stage  between  Dunbar  and  Haddington, 
being  in  liquor,  fell  off  The  horse  was  afterwards  found  at 
Linplum,  but  without  the  mail,  saddle,  or  bridle." 

On  the  9th  December  1736,  we  have  the  following  announce- 
ment :  '  The  London  post  did  not  come  on  till  this  day  at  noon, 
on  occasion  of  the  badness  of  the  roads.' — Col.  Merc. 

As  a  variety  upon  these  kinds  of  accident,  and  equally  indi- 
cating the  simplicity  of  the  institution  in  those  days,  may  be 
noticed  a  mistake  of  February  1720,  when,   'instead   of  the 


*  NoUoe  from  th«  Edinlmrgh  Poat-offloe,  Nor.  28»  1726. 
'  Caledonian  Mereary,  Oct  1733,  and  Jan.  1784. 

VOL.  m.  2  a 
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int.  mail  shonld  have  come  in  yesteiday  (Smklay),  we  had  owr  owm 
mail  of  Thursday  la$t  reiumed'^^tike  presamption  being  tliat 
the  mail  for  Edinburgh  had  been  in  like  manner  sent  back 
from  some  unknown  point  in  the^  road,  to  London.  And  tluB 
mistake  happened  once  more  in  December  1728,  th^'bag  des- 
patched on  a  Saturday  night  being  returned  the  second  Sutubof 
morning  tfier;  '  'tis  reckoned  this  mistake  happened  about  half- 
way on  the  road/  * 

The  immediate  practical  business  of  the  Post-office  of  E^borgb 
appears  to  hare  been  conducted,  down  to  the  reign  of  George  I., 
in  a  shop  in  the  High  Street,  by  a  succession  of  persons  named 
Mean  or  Mein,  the  descendants  of  the  lady  who  threw  her  stool 
at  the  bishop's  head  in  St  Giles's  in  1687;  thence  it  was  promoted 
to  9k  flat  in  the  east  side  of  the  Parliament  Close;  thence,  again, 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  to  a  detached  house  behind  the  north 
side  of  the  Cowgate.  We  find  that,  in  1718,  it  had  a  '  manager' 
at  two  hundred  a  year,  a  clerk  at  fifty,  a  comptroller,  an  assistant 
at  an  annual  salary  of  twenty-five  pounds,  and  Uiree  letter-carriers 
at  fire  shillings  a  week.  In  1748,  this  establishment  was  little 
changed,  excepting  that  there  were  added  an  'apprehender  of 
private  letter-carriers,'  and  a  '  derk  to  the  Irish  correspondents.'* 
There  is  a  faithful  tradition  in  the  office,  which  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  one  day,  not  long  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the 
London  bag  came  to  Edinburgh  with  but  one  letter  in  it,  being 
one  addressed  to  the  British  Linen  Company. 

In  1768,  a  memorial  of  traders  to  the  Convention  of  Bai|;ii9 
expressed  impatience  with  the  existing  arrangements  of  the  post 
between  Edinburgh  and  London,  which,  owing  to  a  dehy  of 
about  a  day  at  Newcastle,  and  a  pause  at  York,  with  other  impedi- 
ments, occupied  181  hours.  It  was  urged  that  the  three  posts 
which  passed  weekly  between  the  two  capitals  should  depart  from 
Edinburgh  at  such  a  time  as,  reaching  Newcastle  in  21  hours, 
th^y  might  be  in  time  for  immediate  dispatch  by  the  poet  thenee 
to  London,  and  so  give  a  return  to  correspondence  with  the 
metropolis  in  seven  or  eight  days,  instead  of  about  eleven,  as  at 
present' 

It  may  be  curious  to  trace  the  progress^  of  business  in  this 
important  office,  as  far  as  the  central  Scottish  establishment  is 
concerned.    The  number  of  persons  employed  in  1788  was  81; 

'  Bditi,  Ev,  Cowramt 

s  ChaxnberUjne'i  PretetU  StaU  of  Qtwt  Britain  for  the  jnn  cited. 

*  SeoUitk  J<mmdlf  p.  20S. 
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in  1828,  it  was  82 ;  in  1840^  when  the  imiverBal  penny  post  was  im. 
set  on  foot,  it  reached  186;  in  I860,  it  was  244.    The  nomber 
of  letters  delivered  in  Edinburgh  in  a  week  in  1824  was  27,381 ; 
in  1860,  it  amounted  to  156,000.    The  number  of  letters  passing 
through  Edinburgh  per  week  in  1824  was  58,000;  in  1860,  it 
"WBB  420,000.    At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  bags  despatched 
from  Edinburgh  daily  was  869,  weighing  forty-nine  hundred- 
weight.    At  the  time  when  these'  notes  were  drawn  up,  the 
establishment  had  become  too  large  for  a  spacious  and  handsome 
building  erected  in  1819,  and  another  office  of  ampler  proportions 
was  about  to  be  erected. 

Wodrow  notes  that  at  this  time  the  merchants  of  Glasgow,  in  dm. 
despair  of  the  colonial  tobacco-trade,  were  b^^ining  to  think  of 
▼entures  in  other  directions,  as  the  East  Indiesy  and  the  Green- 
land whale-fishing.  Meanwhile,  a  Fishery  Company,  some  time 
nnce  set  up  at  Edinburgh,  was  languishing,  the  officials  eating 
up  more  than  the  profit.  '  As  £Eur  as  I  can  see,'  says  the  worthy 
minister  of  Eastwood,  /till  the  Lord  send  more  righteousness 
and  equity,  and  of  a  public  spirit,  no  company  or  copartnery 
among  us  will  do  any  good.' 

In  the  ensuing  August,  the  same  chronicler  notes  some  import- 
ant points  in  the  progress  of  Glasgow,  without  giving  us  any  hint 
of  improvement  in  respect  of  righteousness.  '  This  summer,'  says 
he,  'there  seems  to  be  a  very  great  inclination  through  the 
country  to  improve  our  mani]dactory,  and  especially  linen  and 
hemp.  They  speak  of  a  considerable  society  in  Glasgow  of  the 
most  topping  merchants,  who  are  about  to  set  up  a  manu&ctory 
of  linen,  which  will  keep  six  hundred  poor  people  at  work. 
The  gentlemen,  by  their  influence,  seem  much  to  stir  up  country- 
people,  and  to  encourage  good  tradesmen,  and  some  care  is  taken 
to  keep  linen  and  webs  exactly  to  standaid,  and  to  see  that  the 

stuff  be  good  and  marketable What  will  come  of  it,  I 

know  not.    I  have  seen  frequent  attempts  of  this  nature  come 
to  very  littla'  ^ 

It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  the  year  1726,  which  is  so  sadly 
memorable  in  the  history  of  Glasgow  on  account  of  the  '  Shaw- 
field  Mob,'  really  did  become  the  epoch  of  that  vast  system  of 
teitile  manufacture  for  which  the  city  has  since  been  so  cde- 
brated.    The  first  efforts  of  h6r  looms  were  confined  to  linen 

'  Wodrow*!  Anakda, 
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im.  cloth,  lawns,  and  cambrics.  Seven  yean  later,  one  of  her  enter- 
prisiDg  citiaens,  a  Mr  Alexander  Harvie, '  at  the  risk  of  his  life> 
brought  away  from  Haerlem  two  inkle-looms  and  a  workman/  ^ 
and  was  thns  enabled  to  introdnoe  the  mannfiustore  of  inkles  into 
his  native  town,  where  it  long  flourished.  The  ostahlishmeDt  of 
the  cotton-manufiustnre  in  and  around  Glasgow  was  the  work  of 
a  subsequent  age,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  hera 

Considering  the  engrossing  nature  of  the  pursuits  of  commerce, 
it  is  remarkably  creditable  to  Glasgow  that  her  univeraify  has 
always  been  maintained  in  a  high  state  of  efSciency,  and  that  she 
has  never  allowed  the  honours  of  literature  to  be  wholly  diverted 
to  her  more  serene  sister  of  the  east.  So  fiur  had  printing  and 
publishing  advanced  in  Glasgow  in  the  reign  of  the  second  George, 
that,  in  1740,  a  type*>founding  establishment  was  commenced 
there,  being  the  first  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  inunediate 
credit  of  this  good  work  is  due  to  Mr  Alexander  Wilson,  a  native 
of  St  Andrews.  He  subsequently  became  professor  of  practical 
astronomy  in  the  Glasgow  University,  and  there,  in  1769,  woiked 
out  the  long-received  theory  of  the  solar  spots,  which  suggests 
their  being  breaches  in  a  luminous  envelope  of  the  sun's  body. 

Favoured  by  the  presence  of  a  type-foundry,  two  citisens  of 
Glasgow  named  FauUs,  but  who  subsequently  printed  their  name 
as  Foulis,  commenced  the  business  of  typography  in  1741,  and 
soon  became  distinguished  for  their  accurate  and  d^antwork, 
particularly  in  the  printing  of  the  dassica  Eager  to  produce 
what  might  be  esteemed  an  immaculate  edition  of  Horace,  they 
caused  the  successive  proof-sheets,  after  revision,  to  be  hung  np 
at  the  gate  of  the  university,  with  the  ofEst  of  a  reward  for  the 
discovery  of  an  error.  Before  1747,  the  Messrs  FouUs  had 
produced  editions  of  eighteen  classics,  all  of  them  beantifol 
specimens  of  typography. 

After  all,  the  merchants  of  infant  Glasgow  were  able  to  over*' 
come  the  difficulties  which  an  iniquitous  rivalry  threw  in  the  way 
of  their  tobacco-trade.  It  went  on  gradually  increasing  till  a 
sudden  stop  was  put  to  it  by  the  revolt  of  the  American  cdomes, 
when  it  had  reached  an  annual  importation  of  about  fifly  thousand 
hogsheads,  being  the  great  bulk  of  what  was  consumed  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  In  the  early  days  of  the  trade,  when  capital  was 
not  abundant,  the  custom  was  for  a  veiy  small  group  of  the  more 
considerable  merchants  to  advance  two  or  three  hundred  pounds 

'  New  SiaL  Aee,  o/Seotj  vL  157. 
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each,  and  ask  the  lesser  men  aronnd  them  to  add  such  shares  as  iy». 
they  pleased ;  by  these  means  to  make  purchase  of  goods  suited 
for  uae  in  Virginia,  which  were  sent  out  under  the  care  of  a 
supercargo,  to  be  exchanged  for  a  lading  of  tobacco.  'The  first 
adventure  ....  was  sent  under  the  sole  chai^  of  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  This  person,  though  a  shrewd  man,  knew  nothing  of 
accounts;  and  when  he  was  asked  by  his  employers,  on  his  return, 
for  a  statement  of  how  the  adventure  had  turned  out,  told  them 
he  could  give  them  none,  but  there  were  its  proceeds,  and  threw 
down  upon  the  table  a  large  hoggar  (stocking)  stuffed  to  the  top 
with  coin  [being  of  course  the  money-surplus  of  the  goods  sent 
out,  after  the  cai^  of  tobacco  was  paid  for].  The  company  con- 
ceived that  if  an  uneducated  person  had  been  so  successful,  their 
gains  would  have  been  still  greater  if  a  person  versed  in  accounts 
had  been  sent  out.  Under  this  impression,  they  immediately 
despatched  a  second  adventure  with  a  supercai^o  highly  recom- 
mended for  a  knowledge  of  accounts,  who  produced  to  them 
a  beautifully  made-out  statement  of  his  transactions,  but  no 
hoggar,^  * 

Afterwards,  the  groups  of  adventurers  associated  little  more 
than  their  credit  in  the  getting  up  of  cargoes  of  goods  for 
the  colonial  market,  and  these  were  not  in  general  paid  till  the 
return  of  the  tobacco,  at  the  distance  perhaps  of  a  twelvemonth. 
When  the  manager  of  the  copartnery  was  ready  to  discharge  its 
obligations,  he  summoned  the  various  furnishers  of  the  goods  to 
a  tavern,  where,  over  a  measure  of  wine  to  each,  paid  for  by 
themselves,  he  lianded  them  the  amount  of  their  various  claims, 
receiving  a  discharged  account  in  return.  In  such  retreats  all 
important  matters  of  business  were  then  transacted.  They  were 
in  many  instances  kept  by  the  female  relations  of  merchants 
who  had  not  been  successful  in  business ;  and  in  selecting  one 
whereto  to  summon  the  furnishers  of  goods  for  payment,  the 
manager  would  generally  have  an  eye  to  a  benevolent  design  in 
favour  of  the  fiunily  of  an  associate  of  former  days. 

As  the  century  rolled  on,  and  transactions  increased  in  mag- 
nitude,  luxury  and  pride  crept  in,  men  learned  to  garnish  their 
discourse  with  strange  oaths,  and  the  Wodrow  pre-requisite  of 
'righteousness'  was  always  less  and  less  heard  of.  The  wealth  of 
the  Tobacco  Lords,  as  the  men  pre-eminent  in  the  trade  were 
called,  reached  an  amount  which  made  them  the  wonder  of  their 

'  Scrap-book  of  Dugald  Bsnnatjne,  quoted  io  Neto  Slai,  Ace,  of  Scot,,  tL  281. 


ini.  conntiy.  One  nmmed  GliMfbrd,  during  the  Seven  Yeai^  War, 
had  twenty-five  iriirli  engaged  in  the  bnaineaB,  and  was  wd  to 
trade  for  half  a  mUlion.*  They  formed  a  kind  of  arutooa^  in 
their  native  city,  throwing  bU  tolerably  Boccenfol  iodaafary  in 
other  walks  into  the  abade.  Old  people,  not  ItHig  deceased,  wkA 
to  deacribe  them  as  seen  every  day  on  the  Exchange,  or  a  [oeoe  rf 
pavement  in  Argyle  Street  ao  called,  walking  about  in  long  mriet 
cloaks  and  bushy  wigs,  objects  of  awM  respect  to  their  fmoi- 
citisens,  who,  if  desirous  of  speaking  to  one  of  them  on  bnaiiai, 
found  it  neceaaiy  to  walk  on  the  other  aide  of  the  street,  till  tixj 
should  be  fiirtuiiate  taough  to  catch  his  eye,  and  be  ajgnallnl 
across.  All  this  came  to  an  end  with  the  breaking  out  of  tiie 
Ameriau  war;  when,  however,  the  irrepreaaible  energies  tnd 
wealUi  of  that  wonderful  people  of  the  west  speedily  found  new 
fielda  of  operation— cotton,  timber,  iroD,  cbemieala,  ahip-boildin^ 
and  (in  sober  nncerity)  what  not  f 

VM.  The  Tennis  Court  theatricals  of  apring  1716  probably  did  not 
long  hold  their  ground.  Thereafter,  we  hear  of  no  further  amoit- 
ment  of  the  kind  being  in  any  faabion  attempted  in  Edinbui^  till 
1719,  when  'some  young  gentlemen'  performed  7%e  OrpkMK  and 
the  Cheat*  of  Se^in,  but  most  probably  in  a  very  private  maiuta, 
though  Allan  Bamsay  consented  to  introduce  the  perfmnsiiR 
with  a  prologue.*  Among  the  Wodrow  pamphlets  preserved  b 
the  Advocates'  Library,  is  a  broadside  containing  '  Veraee  qokn 
after  the  performance  of  Otwsy's  tragedy,  called  17te  Orpluat,  *i 
a  private  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  December  9,  1719,  by  a  bo;  in 
the  Univermty  [added  in  manuscript,  "  Mr  Mitchell"].'  He  endi 
with  a  threat  to  meet  adverse  critics  in  the  King's  Park.  Edin- 
burgh was  about  the  same  time  occaaonally  regaled  with  the 
visits  of  a  certain  Signiwa  Violante,  who  trooped  about  the  tluee 
kingdoms  for  the  exhibition  of  feats  in  tumbling  and  posttue- 
making.' 

It  would  appear  that  tbe  first  Scottish  theatricals  not  quite 
iosigmficant  were  presented  in  the  winter  1725-2fi,  when  AntiioDjr 
Aston,  a  performer  not  without  his  fame,  came  to  Ediubn^b  wiUi 
a  company  of  comedians,  and  waa  so  &r  &vourably  received  tlut 
he  ventured  to  return  in  the  ensoing  year.  On  that  occs- 
sioD,  Allan  Bamsay  composed  for  him  the  following  prologue, 

■  SiixillM'i  Humfthry  ClwJca:  *  Rwiimj'i  Wotti,  L  !8t. 

■  Amnt'l  EiUoty  nf  JUiilittryA,  p,  Sflfl. 
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cooTeying  to  us  some  notion  of  the  feelings  with  which  the  i7M. 
venture  was  regarded : 

'  Tis  I,  dear  Caledonians,  blythesome  Tony, 
That  oft^  last  winter,  pleased  the  brave  and  bonnj, 
With  medley,  merry  song,  and  oomic  scene : 
Tonr  kindness  then  has  brought  me  here  again, 
After  a  circuit  round  the  Queen  of  Isles, 
To  gain  jonr  friendship  and  approving  smiles. 
Experience  bids  me  hope— though,  south  the  Tweed, 
The  dastards  said :  "  He  never  wiU  succeed : 
What !  such  a  country  look  for  any  good  in, 
That  does  not  relish  plays,  nor  pork,  nor  pudding  I* 
Thus  great  Columbus,  by  an  idiot  crew, 
Was  ridiculed  at  first  for  his  just  view ; 
Tet  his  undaunted  spirit  ne'er  gave  ground, 
Till  he  a  new  and  better  world  had  found. 
So  I — ^laugh  on — ^the  simile  is  bold ; 
But^  fiuth !  *tis  just :  for  till  this  body's  cold, 
Cdumbtts-Iike,  I'll  push  for  fame  and  gold.'  ^ 

The  prevalent  feeling  on  the  subject  in  authoritative  circles 
may  be  inferred  from  the  conduct  of  the  magistracy  and  clergy. 
An  act  of  council  being  passed,  prohibiting  Mr  Aston  from  acting 
within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  the  presbytery  met,  and 
appointed  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  the  magistrates,  and  thank 
them  'for  the  just  zeal  they  had  shewn  in  the  matter/  A 
committee  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  to  draw  up  an  act 
and  exhortation  against  the  frequenting  of  stage-plays,  which, 
by  their  order,  was  read  from  all  the  pulpits  in  the  district.' 

Wodrow  talks  of  Aston's  proceedings  as  '  filling  up  our  cup  of 
sin.'  'Three  or  four  noblemen — some  of  them  ruling  elders — 
combined  to  favour  the  comedians,  giving  them  such  a  warrant 
as  they  thought  their  peerage  entitled  them  to  give.  Three  or 
four  of  the  Lords  of  Session  were  favourable  to  them,  and  yet  no 
direct  interlocutor  was  given  them,  empowering  them  to  set  up. 
The  matter  took  several  different  shapes,  and  many  different 
decisions  were  given  by  the  Lords,  which  concerned  circumstances 
rather  than  the  direct  lawfulness  of  their  plays.'  Wodrow  speaks 
of  a  large  attendance,  especially  at  their  tragedies,  the  Mourning 
Bride  having  had  a  run  of  three  nights.     '  A  vast  deal  of  money, 

'  Mr  Jackaon  had  heard  that  Aaton's  theatre  was  <  in  a  doae  on  the  north  side  of  the 
High  Street,  near  Sinith*a  Land.  A  Mta  MiUar  at  that  time  was  esteemed  a  capital  actress, 
•nd  was  also  a  teiy  handsome  woman.  Mr  Westoombe  was  the  principal  comedian.  The 
•cfaeme  was  mpported  bj  snnnal  tickets,  snbsaibed  for  hj  the  fsyonrers  of  the  drama,* — 
SUL  8eoL  Stage,  p.  417. 

*  Amot's  HImL  Ed^nbwrgh,  p.  866. 
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ine.  in  this  time  of  scarcity,  is  spent  this  way  most  sinfoUy.'    Tfaey 
even  '  talk  of  building  a  public  playhouse  at  Edinburgh.' 

To  the  great  vexation  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities^  the 
decree  of  the  magistrates  was  appealed  against  in  the  Court 
of  Session^  with  what  were  believed  to  be  good  hopes  of  soc- 
cess.  Just  at  that  crisis,  we  find  Mr  Wodrow  writing  in  great 
concern  on  the  subject,  from  his  Benfrewshire  manse,  to  Mr 
George  Drummond,  commissioner  of  customs  in  Edinbui^ 
(November  27,  1727).  He  states  that  his  parishioner.  Lord 
Pollock,  one  of  the  judges,  was  unfortunately  detained  at  home, 
being  'considerably  failed,  and  very  crazy ;^  so  he  could  not 
attend  the  court  to  give  his  vote.     'I  pray  Qui  may  order 

matters  so  as  to  prevent  my  fears  in  this  matter I  desire 

to  have  it  on  my  heart,  and  shall  stir  up  some  who,  I  hope,  are 
praying  persons,  to  be  concerned  in  it.  However  it  go,  I  think 
the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  may  have  peace  in  the  honest 
appearance  they  have  made  against  those  seminaries  of  idleness, 
looseness,  and  sin.'^ 

There  wa%  however,  no  legal  means  of  putting  down  Mr  Aston. 
The  magistrates'  interdict  was  suspended,  and  from  that  tune  the 
players  had  only  to  contend  with  public  opinion.* 
Fn. ».  Serious  onlookers  are  eager  to  note  other  symptoms  of  the 
alarming  progress  of  levity.  A  private  letter-writer  remarks, 
under  our  marginal  date,  that,  'notwithstanding  the  general  com- 
plaint of  scarcity  of  money,  there  were  never  so  many  diversions 
in  one  winter.  ....  There  is  scarce  one  night  passes  without 
either  medley,  concert,  or  assembly,  and  these  entertainments 
generally  conclude  with  some  private  marriage,  of  which  ve 
have  a  vast  number  ....  such  as  Sir  Edward  Gibson  and 
Mrs  Maitland,  a  cousin  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale;  MDowal 
and  a  daughter  of  Dr  Stirling;  a  son  of  Bailie  Hay  with 
Regent  Scott's  daughter;  and  my  Lord  Bruce  is  to  be  married 
regularly  to  Mrs  Bobertson,  who  has  above  £8000,  this  very 
night.' 

A  few  days  after,  the  same  writer  reports  a  private  marriage  as 
discovered  between  the  son  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple  and  'Matthew 
Crawford's  daughter.'  'Sir  John  seems  pretty  much  disobliged 
that  his  son  should  .not  have  asked  his  consent,  though  it's 

1  AnaUeta  Seotiea,  ii  211. 

'  *  Edixburoh,  April  9,  1728. — TeatonUj,  Tonj  Aatoni,  elder  and  jmuigBt,  lU^ 
pkjen,  were  oommitted  prieoDen  to  the  Tolbooth.  Tie  laid  tbe^  are  chai^ged  with  Hm 
erime  of  canTing  off  a  joiing  ladj  deugned  for  a  wife  to  the  Utter.* — £d,  Evi  Comranl, 
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thought  he  will  soon  get  over  all  difficulties.'    The  eccentric  Earl  itm. 
of  Bosebery  '  has  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  prison^  where 
it's  believed  he  will  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  his 
good  friend  Barnbank.' 

A  few  weeks  later,  an  abduction  in  the  old  style  was  perpe- 
trated by  a  Highlander  npon  '  a  niece  of  Mr  Monbray  the  wright,' 
not  above  twelve  years  of  age,  whose  gonvemante  had  betrayed 
her  npon  a  promise  of  a  thousand  merks,  the  young  lady  having 
£3000  of  fortune  Mr  Moubray  luckily  catched  them  near  to 
Queenaferry,  as  they  were  coming  to  town  to  be  married.'  'The 
gouvemante  is  committed  to  prison,  as  is  also  the  gentleman.'  ^ 

In  May,  Mr  Wodrow  adverts  to  a  rumour  that  there  were 
some  dubs  in  Edinburgh,  very  secretly  conducted,  composed  of 
gentlemen  of  atheistical  opinions.  They  were  understood  to  be 
ofbhoota  of  a  similar  fraternity  in  London,  rejoicing  in  the  name 
of  the  HeU-fire  Club,  as  signifying  the  disr^ard  of  the  memSers 
for  the  thing  referred  to.  Wodrow  whispers  with  horror,  that  the 
secretary  of  the  Hell-fire  Club,  a  Scotsman,  w^s  reported  to  have 
come  to  Edinbuigh  to  plant  thhae  affiliated  societies.  'He  fell 
into  melancholy,  as  it  was  called,  but  probably  horror  of  con- 
science and  despair,  and  at  length  turned  mad.  Nobody  was 
allowed  to  see  him,  and  physicians  prescribed  bathing  for  him,  and 
he  died  mad  at  the  first  bathing.  The  Lord  pity  us,'  concludes 
Mr  Wodrow ;  '  wickedness  is  come  to  a  terrible  height ! ' ' 

There  is  among  the  Wodrow  pamphlets  a  broadside  giving  an 
account  of  the  Hell-fire  Clubs,  Sulphur  Societies,  and  Demirep 
Dragons  then  in  vogue.  It  includes  a  list  of  persons  of  quality  • 
engaged  in  these  fraternities,  and  the  various  names  they  bore 
—as  Elisba  the  Prophet,  the  King  of  Hell,  Old  Pluto,  the  Old 
Dragon,  Lady  Envy,  the  Lady  Gtomorrah,  &c.  An  edict  had 
been  issued  against  them  by  the  government,  reciting  that  there 
was  reason  to  suspect  that,  in  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, there  were  scandalous  dubs  or  societies  of  young  persons, 
who  meet  together,  and  in  blasphemous  language  insult  God  and 
his  holy  religion,  and  corrupt  the  morals  of  one  another.  The 
justices  of  the  peace  were  enjoined  to  be  diligent  in  rooting  out 
such  schools  of  profanity. 

The  HeU-fire  Club  seems  to  have  projected  itself  strongly  on 
the  popular  imagination  in  Scotland,  for  the  peasantiy  still  occa- 
sionally speak  of  it  with  bated  breath  and  whispering  horror. 

1  FriTftte  LetteiB,  &c  *  Wodroir*s  AnaUda,  Hi.  309. 
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nsi  Many  wicked  lairds  are  talked  of,  who  belonged  to  the  Hdl-fire 
Clab,  and  who  came  to  bad  ends,  as  might  have  been  expected 
on  gronnds  involving  no  reference  to  miracle. 

Public  combats  with  sword  and  rapier  were  among  the  amnae- 
ments  of  the  age.  They  took  place  r^ulaily  in  London,  at  a 
place  called  the  Bear  Garden,  and  at  an  amphitheatre  in  the 
Oxford  Road;  likewise  at  Hockley.  It  seems  scarcely  credible 
that  not  only  was  this  practice  permitted,  but  it  was  cnstomary 
for  the  men  who  were  to  cut  and  slash  at  each  other  in  tbe 
evening,  to  parade  through  the  streets  in  the  forenoon,  in  hnej 
dresses,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  as  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  performance. 

Sometimes,  when  one  of  these  modem  gladiators  attained  to 
fame,  he  would  go  to  a  provincial  city,  and  announce  himself  as 
willing  to  fight  all-comers  on  a  pnbUc  stage  for  any  sum  that 
might  be  agreed  upon.  Such  persons  seem  most  fi^qnently  to 
have  been  natives  of  the  sister-island.  One  Andrew  Bryan,  an 
Irishman,  describe4  as  '  a  dean  young  man ' — ^that  is,  a  weU-madei 
nimble  person — came  to  Edinbux^,  in  June  1726,  as  a  gladiatorial 
star,  and  challenged  any  who  might  choose  to  take  him  up.  For 
days  he  paraded  the  streets  with  his  drum,  without  meeting  a 
combatant,  and  several  gentlemen  of  the  city  began  to  feel 
annoyed  at  his  vapourings,  when  at  length  the  challenger  was 
answered.  There  had  at  this  time  retired  to  Edinburgh  an  old 
Killiecrankie  soldier,  named  Donald  Bane — a  man  who  had 
attained  the  distinction  of  a  sergeantcy,  who  had  taught  the  broad- 
sword exercise,  who  had  fought  creditably  in  aU  the  wan  of 
William  and  Anne  in  succession,  but  was  withal  much  of  a  scape- 
grace, though  a  good-humoured  one,  as  fully  appears  from  a  Httk 
autobiography  which  he  published,  along  with  the  rules  of  the  art 
of  defence.  Though  now  sixty-two,  and  inclined  to  repent  of 
much  of  his  earlier  career,  Donald  retained  enough  of  his  original 
spirit  to  be  disposed  to  try  a  turn  at  sharps  with  Bryan;  so, 
meeting  him  in  the  street  one  day,  he  sent  his  foot  threngfa  the 
drum,  as  an  indication  that  he  accepted  the  challenge.  Gentle- 
folks were  interested  when  they  heard  of  it,  and  one  learned 
person  thought  proper  to  compose  for  Bane  a  regular  answer  to 
^e  challenge  in  Latin  verse — 

*  Ipse  ego,  Donaldus  Banos,  forma  albns  et  altna. 
Nunc  huio  Andreas  thrasoni  oocurrere  deero^'  &c. 

The  combat  took  place  at  the  date  noted,  on  a  stage  erected  for 
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the  purpose  behind  Holyrood  Palace^  in  the  pvesenoe  of  a  great  irw. 
namber  of  noblemen^  gentkmen,  military  officers,  and  others.  It 
was  conducted  with  much  formality,  and  lasted  several  hours,  with 
a  variety  of  weapons;  and  not  till  Bryan  had  received  seven 
wounds  from  his  unscathed  antagonist,  did  he  feel  the  necessity 
of  giving  in.  The  victory  of  the  Highland  veteran  seems  to  have 
given  rise  to  great  exultation,  and  he  was  crowned  with  praises  in 
both  prose  and  rhyme  He  was  compared  to  Ajax  overcoming 
Thersites ;  and  one  Latin  wit  remarked  in  a  quatrain,  that  the 
stains  of  the  two  former  Donald  Banes  of  Scottish  history  were 
wiped  off  by  the  third.  A  more  fortunate  result  for  us  was  the 
publication  of  Bane's  autobiography,*  containing  a  number  of 
characteristic  anecdotes. 

Little  more  than  two  years  after  the  combat  of  Bane  and 
Bryan,  a  similar  encounter  is  noted  in  the  Edinburgh  Courani  as 
taking  place  in  the  Tennis  Court  at  Holyrood,  between  ^  Campbell 
the  Soots,  and  Clerk  the  Irish  gladiator,'  when  the  former 
received  a  wound  in  the  face,  and  the  second  sustained  seven  in 
the  body. 

At  an  election  for  the  county  of  Roxburgh  at  Jedburgh,  a  avq-s 
quarrel  arose  between  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Stobbs,  a  candidate,  , 
and  Colonel  Stewart  of  Stewartfield,  who  opposed  him.  Colonel 
Stewart,  who  was  'a  huffing,  hectoring  person,'  is  said  to  have 
given  great  provocation,  and  gentlemen  afterwards  admitted  that 
Stobbs  was  called  upon  by  the  laws  of  honour  to  take  notice  of 
the  offence.  According  to  a  petition  to  the  Court  of  Session 
from  the  son  of  Stewart,  Elliot  stabbed  him  as  he  sat  in  his  chair 
on  the  opposite  side  of  a  table,  with  his  sword  by  his  side. 

The  homicide  took  refuge  in  Holland,  but  was  soon  enabled  by 
a  pardon  to  return  to  his  own  country.* 

The  correspondence  of  General  Wade  with  the  Secretary  of  av«.». 
State  Townsend,'  makes  us  aware  that  at  this  time  several  of  the 
attainted  gentlemen  of  1715  had  returned  to  Scotland,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  pardon,  or  at  least  of  being  permitted  to  remain 
undisturbed.  The  general  humanely  pleads  for  their  being 
pardoned  on  a  formal  submission.  Amongst  them  was  Alexander 
Bobertson  of  Struan,  chief  of  the  clan  Bobertson,  a  gentleman 

'  Printed  bj  Junes  Dnncan,  Glugow,  1728,  pp.  168. 

'  Wodiow*!  AnaiectOf  iil  818. 

*  MS.  In  poaseflsion  of  the  Junior  United  Service  CInb. 
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17M.  who  had  fought  for  the  Stuarts  both  at  Killiecrankie  and  Sheriff- 
muir,  and  who  is  further  memorable  for  his  oouTivial  habits  and 
his  gifts  in  the  writing  of  pure^  but  somewhat  dull  English 
poetry. 

In  the  year  of  the  Revolution,  being  a  youth  of  twenty  at  the 
university  of  St  Andrews,  Struan  accepted  a  commission  in  some 
forces  then  hastily  proposed  to  be  raised  for  James  VII.;  and, 
keeping  up  this  mflitary  connection,  he  joined  the  Highland  army 
of  Lord  Dundee,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  September 
1689,  and  thrown  into  the  Edinburgh  Tolbooth.     Here  a  piece  of 
Highland  gratitude  served  him  a  good  turn.    Four  years  before, 
when  the  Perthshire  loyalists  were  hounded  out  to  ravage  the 
lands  of  the  unfortunate  Ai^le,  the  late  Laird  of  Struan  had,  for 
humane  reasons,  pleaded  for  leave  to  stay  at  home  and  take  care 
of  the  country.    The  now  restored  Earl  of  Argyle,  remembering 
this  kindness  to  his  family,  interceded  for  young  Bobertson,  and 
procured  his  liberation  in  exchange  for  Sir  Robert  Maxwdl  of 
Pollock,  who  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Highlandera     Struan  then 
passed  into  France,  and  joined  the  exiled  king,  hoping  ere  long  to 
return  and  see  the  old  rfgiime  restored ;  and  in  his  absence,  the 
Scottish  parliament  declared  him  forfaulted.      He  spent  many 
years  of  melancholy  exile  in  France,  enduring  the  greatest  hardships 
that  a  gentleman  could  be  subjected  to,  having  no  dependence 
but  upon  occasional  remittances  from  his  mother.      Being  at 
length  enabled  to  return  to  Perthshire,  he  once  more  forfeited  all 
but  life  by  joining  in  the  insurrection  of  1715.    For  nine  years 
more  he  underwent  a  new  exile  in  the  greatest  poverty  and  bard- 
ship,  while,  to  add  to  his  mortifications,  a  disloyal  sister,  higbt 
*  Mrs  Margaret,*  contrived  to  worm  herself  into  the  possession  of 
his  forfeited  estates. 

In  France,  Struan  had  for  a  fellow  in  misfortune  a  certain 
Professor  John  Mensies,  under  whom  he  had  studied  at  St  Andrews, 
and  who  seems  to  have  been  an  old  gentleman  of  some  hnmoor. 
There  is  extant  a  letter  of  Mensies  to  Struan,  giving  him  advice 
about  his  health,  and  which  seems  worthy  of  preservation  for  the 
hints  it  gives  as  to  the  habits  of  these  expatriated  Scotch  Jacolntes. 
It  bears  to  have  been  written  in  answer  to  one  in  which  Stman 
had  spoken  of  being  ill : 

«PAK]%ifareiSO. 

'  D.  S. — I  have  been  out  of  town  a  little  for  my  own  health, 
which  has  kept  me  some  days  from  receiving  or  answering  your 
last,   in  which  you  speak  of  some   indisposition  of  yonrs.    I 
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hope  that  before  now  it  is  over  of  itself  by  a  little  quiet  and  um. 

temperance^  and  that  thereby  nature  has  done  its  own  business, 

which  it  rarely  fiedls  to  do  when  one  gives  it  elbow-room,  and  when 

it  is  not  quite  spent.    When  that  comes^  the  house  soon  comes 

down  altogether.    This  I  have  always  found  in  my  own  case. 

Whenever  I  was  jaded  by  ill  hours  and  company,  and  the  con- 

aeqnences  of  that,  I  have  still  retired  a  little  to  some  convenient 

hermitage  in  the  country,  with  two  or  three  doses  of  rhubarb,  and 

as  many  of  salta     That  washes  the  Augean  stable,  and  for  the 

rest  I  drink  milk  and  whey,  and  sometimes  a  very  little  wine  and 

water.    No  company  but   Horace  and   Homer,  and  such  old 

gentlemen  that  drink  no  more  now.    I  walk  much,  eat  Uttle,  and 

sleep  a  great  deal.    And  by  this  cool  and  sober  and  innocent  diet, 

nature  gets  up  its  head  again,  and  the  horse  that  was  jaded  and 

worn  out  grows  strong  again,  so  that  he  can  jog  on  some  stages 

of  the  fiurce  of  life  without  stumbling  or  breaking  his  neck.    This 

is  a  consultation  I  give  you  gratis  from  my  own  practice  and 

never-bailing  experience,  which  is  always  the  best  physician.    And 

I  am  satisfied  it  would  do  in  your  case,  where  I  reckon  nature  is 

haill  at  the  heart  stiU,  after  all  your  cruel  usage  of  it.  • 

'As  to  all  those  pricklings  and  startings  of  the  nerves,  they  ^ 

come  from  the  ill  habit  of  the  blood  and  body,  brought  on  by  ill 

diet  and  sharp  or  earthy  wine,  as  your  Orleans  wine  is  reckoned 

to  be-— for  there  are  crab-grapes  as  there  are  crab-apples,  and 

sloes  as  well  as  muscadines. 

'There  are  great  differences  of  constitutions.  Those  of  a  san- 
guine can  drink  your  champagne  or  cyder  all  their  life,  and  old 
Davy  flood  has  drunk  punch  these  fifty  years  daily.  Whereas 
a  short  time  of  the  lemons  that's  in  punch  would  eat  out  the 
bottom  of  my  stomach,  or  make  me  a  cripple.  Much  champagne, 
too,  would  destroy  my  nerves,  though  I  like  its  spirit  and  tasto 
dearly.  But  it  will  not  do,  that  is,  it  never  did  well  with  me  when 
I  was  young  and  strong;  now  much  less.  My  meaning  in  this 
dissertation  abont  wine  and  constitutions  is  plainly  this,  first,  to 
recommend  to  you  frequent  retraites,  in  order  to  be  absolutely 
cool,  quiet,  and  sober,  with  a  little  gentle  physic  now  and  then, 
in  order  to  give  time  and  help  to  nature  to  recover.  And  when 
you  will  needs  drink  wine — that  it  be  of  the  haill  and  old  south- 
country  wines.  Hermitage,  Cot£  Rotis,  Cahors,  &a,  with  a  little 
water  still,  since  there  is  a  heat  in  them. 

'As  to  any  external  tremblings  or  ailings  of  the  nerves,  pray 
make  constant    usage   of  Hungary -water    to  your   head   and 
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uMb  nosetbrillSf  and  behind  your  ears— of  which  I  have  fonnd  an  infinite 
eflbct  and  advantageof  alongtinie^for  I  haTebeenveiy  oftoiintfae 
▼eiy  same  caae  yon  describe^  and  these  have  always  been  my  certain 
cores.    Bepetaiwr  guanhim  $u0leU,  and  I  will  warrant  yon. 
'  Write  again^  and  Gkid  bless  yon.'  ^ 

Stman  was  now  snccessfol  in  obtaining  a  pardon,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days  he  lived  in  the  cultivation  of  the  bottle  and 
the  mnse  at  his  estate  in  Rannoch.  Only  prevented  by  old  age 
from  risking  all  once  again  in  the  adventure  of  Prince  Charlie, 
he  died  qnietly  in  1749>  having  reached  his  eighty-first  year. 
So  venerable  a  chiefs  who  had  used  both  the  sword  of  Hais 
and  the  lyre  of  Apdlo  in  the  canse  of  the  Stuarts,  conld  not 
pass  from  the  world-  notdessly.  His  funeral  was  of  a  character 
to  be  described  as  a  great  provincial  /He.  It  was  computed  Aat 
two  thousand  persons,  including  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  the  district,  assembled  at  his  house  to  carry  him  to  his  last 
resting-place,  which  was  distant  eighteen  English  miles ;  and  for 
all  of  these  there  was  entertainment  provided  according  to  their 
diflbrent  ranks.* 

Having  taken  personal  surveys  of  the  Highlands  in  the  two 
preceding  years,  Gteneral  Wade  was  prepared,  in  this,  to  com- 
mence the  making  of  those  roads  which  he  reported  to  be  bo 
necessary  for  the  reduction  of  the  country  to  obedience,  peace,  and 
civilisation.  He  contemplated  that,  after  the  example  set  by  the 
Romans  sixteen  hundred  years  before,  the  work  might  be  done 
by  the  soldiers,  on  an  allowance  of  extra  pay ;  and  five  hundred 
were  selected  as  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Engineers  and  sur- 
veyors he  brought  down  from  England,  one  being  the  Edmund 
Burt  to  whom  we  have  been  indebted  for  so  much  informatioa 
regarding  the  Highlands  at  this  period,  throngh  the  medinm  of 
the  letters  he  wrote  during  his  long  residence  in  this  country.* 

'  SHruan  Papen,  MS.  Tlw  Earl  of  Mar,  writing  to  Stman  firam  Pazis,  Jinnaiy  6, 
1724,  aaji:  'Oar  poor  finond  John  MensiM  haa  been  ybtj  near  waUdng  off  the  fUgt  of 
life ;  hot  I  now  hope  he  may  atiU  be  able  to  act  out  the  play  of  the  Beatoration  with  as, 
thongh  he  mnat  not  pretend  to  a  yoong  part.*  Among  Stman'a  pnbliabed  poems  is  'u 
Epitaph  on  hla  Dear  Friend  John  Mensies ;'  firom  which  it  wooM  appear  that  Meoiies  had 
died  abroad,  and  been  bniied  in  onoonaecrated  ground. 

*  HUtary  of  Me  MobeHmnu  of  Stntan  .  .  .  •  Poem  </  RoberU(m  o/ fiCmoa,  Edin* 
bugh,  no  date,  p.  167. 

*  Pdt,  4,  1765.  *  At  London,  Edmnnd  Burt,  Esq.,  lato  agent  to  General  Wade,  chief 
■unreyor  daring  the  miking  of  roads  throngh  the  Highlands,  and  anther  of  the  ItUtn 
cmujemin^  8eoiUmd,*'^8eot$  Mag,  Obitwary* 
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'  Id  the  summer  Beasons  [during  eleyen  yean],  five  hundred  of  i^m. 
the  ioldiers  firom  the  barracks  and  other  quarters  about  the  High- 
lands were  employed  in  those  works  in  different  stations.  The 
prif  ate  men  were  allowed  sixpenoe  a  day,  oyer  and  above  their 
pay  as  soldiers.  A  corporal  had  eightpence,  and  a  sergeant  a 
Bhining.  But  this  extra  pay  was  only  for  working-days,  which 
were  often  interrupted  by  violent  storms  of  wind  and  rain.  These 
parties  of  men  were  under  the  command  of  proper  officers,  who 
were  all  subalterns,  and  received  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
diem,  to  defray  their  extraordinary  expense  in  buil^ng  huts, 
making  necessary  provision  for  their  tables  from  distant  parts 
(unavoidable,  though  unwelcome  visits),  and  other  incidents 
arising  from  their  wild  situation.'  ^ 

A  Scottish  gentleman,  who  visited  the  Highlands  in  1737> 
discovered  the  roads  completed,  and  was  surprised  by  the  improve- 
ments which  he  found  to  have  arisen  from  them,  amongst  which 
he  gratefully  notes  the  existence  of  civilised  places  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  travellers.  It  pleased  him  to  put  his  observations 
into  verse — rather  duU  and  prosaic  verse  it  is,  one  must  admit 
— ^yet  on  that  very  account  the  more  useful  now-a-days,  by 
reason  of  the  deamess  of  the  information  it  gives.'  After 
speaking  of  Wade's  success  in  carrying  out  the  Disarming  Act, 
and  his  suppression  of  disorders  by  the  garrisons  and  Highland 
companies,  he  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  roads,  which  had  impressed 
him  as  a  work  of  great  merit.  It  seemed  to  him  as  an  under- 
taking in  no  slight  d^ree  arduous,  considering  the  limited  means 
and  tft  which  then  existed,  to  extend  firm  roads  across  Highland 
morasses,  to  cut  out  paths  along  rough  hillsides,  and  to  protect 
the  way  when  it  was  formed  from  the  subsequent  violent  action 
of  Highland  torrents  and  inundations.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  the  first  road  was  that  traversing  the  broad,  lofty  moun- 
tain called  Corryarrack,  near  to  Fort  Augustus.  It  is  ascended 
on  the  south  side  by  a  series  of  zigzags,  no  less  than  thirteen  in 
number.  The  general  expended  great  care  and  diligence  in  the 
wori(,  even  to  the  invention  of  a  balsam  for  healing  the  wounds 
and  hurts  inflicted  on  the  men  by  accident. 

In  the  forming  of  the  numerous  bridges  required  upon  the 
roads,  there  was  one  natural  difficulty,  in  addition  to  all  others, 
in  the  want  of  easily  hewn  stone.  The  bridge  of  five  arches  across 
the  Tay  at  Weem  was  considered  as  a  marvellous  work  at  the 

'  Burt*!  LaUr»j  iL  189. 

'  This  poem  exuU  in  IIS.  in  the  lihniy  of  the  Jnnior  United  Senrioe  Clab,  London. 
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usiL  time.  In  another  part  of  the  conntry,  an  nnnsnaUy  nigged  mer 
gave  Wade  and  hia  people  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The  men, 
oppressed  with  heat  doriog  the  day^  and  chilled  with  frosts  as 
they  biTonacked  on  the  ground  at  night,  were  getting  dispirited, 
when  the-general  bethought  him  of  a  happy  expedient. 

*  A  fiitted  ox  he  ordered  to  be  bought, 
The  best  through  all  the  ooantry  ooold  be  aooghi 
His  horns  well  polished  and  wiUi  ribbons  graced, 
A  piper  likewiBe  played  before  the  beast 
Bach  were  in  daji  of  yore  for  victims  led, 
And  on  the  sacrifice  a  feast  was  made. 
The  ox  for  slaughter  he  devotes,  and  then 
Gives  for  a  gratis  feast  unto  his  men. 
Quick  and  with  joy  a  bonfire  they  prepare, 
Of  turf  and  heath,  and  brushwood  fiigots,  where 
The  fiitted  ox  is  roasted  all  together ; 
Next  of  the  hide  they  make  a  pot  of  leather. 
In  which  the  lungs  and  tripe  cut  down  they  boil, 
With  flour  and  tallow  mixed  in  lieu  of  oiL 
Then  beef  and  pudding  plentiftdly  eat. 
With  store  of  cheering  Htujue^  to  their  meat. 
Their  spii'ts  thus  raised,  their  work  becomes  a  play, 
New  vigour  drives  all  former  stops  away. 
The  place  from  that  received  another  name, 
And  Ox-BRiDQB  rises  to  all  future  fame.' 

We  derive  some  interesting  facts  about  Wade's  proceedings  at 
this  time  from  his  correspondence,  still  in  manuscript.' 

Writing  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Townsend,  Edmburgh, 
9th  August  1726,  he  says :  '  I  can  with  satisfaction  assure  your 
lordship  that  the  Disarming  Act  has  fully  answered  all  that  was 
proposed  by  it,  there  being  no  arms  carried  in  the  Highlands  bot 
by  those  who  are  legally  qualified;  depredations  are  effectuallj 
prevented  by  the  Highland  companies;  and  the  Pretender's  ioteiest 
f  is  so  low,  that  I  think  it  can  hope  for  no  eflfectual  assistance  from 

that  quarter.' 

Dating  from  Killiwhimmen  [Fort  Augustus]  on  the  16th  of  the 
ensuing  month,  he  tells  his  lordship : 

'  I  have  inspected  the  new  roads  between  this  place  and  Fort 
William,  and  ordered  it  to  be  enlarged  and  carried  on  for  wbed- 
carriage  over  the  mountains  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Ness,  as 
far  as  the  town  of  Inverness,  so  that  before  midsummer  next  there 
will  be  a  good  coach-road  from  that  place,  which  before  was  not 

'  Uaqaebangh,  whiskj. 

'  Ubnaj  of  the  Junior  United  Seirioe  Clnb,  London,  to  which  bodj  I  hjive  to  eipna  07 
obligRtionB  for  the  permission  to  inspect  and  make  eztncts. 
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passable  on  horseback  in  many  places.  This  work  is  carried  on  nss. 
by  the  military  with  less  expense  and  difBcnlty  than  I  at  first 
imagined  it  conld  be  performed^  and  the  HigUanders,  from  the 
ease  and  conrenience  of  transporting  their  merchandise,  begin 
to  approve  and  applaud  ^hat  they  at  first  repined  at  and 
sabmitted  to  with  reluctancy.' 

Writing,  in  September  1727,  to  Lord  Townsend,  he  states  that 
he  had  lately  found  the  Highlands  in  perfect  tranquillity, '  and 
the  great  road  of  communication  so  far  advanced,  that  I  travelled 
to  Fort  William  in  my  coach-and-six,  to  the  great  wonder  of  the 
country  people,  who  had  never  seen  such  a  machine  in  those  parts. 
I  have  likewise  given  directions  for  carrying  on  another  great  road 
southward  through  the  Highlands  from  Inverness  to  Perth,  which 
will  open  a  communication  with  the  low  country,  and  fiEunlitate 
the  march  of  a  body  of  troops  when  his  majesty's  senrice  may 
require  it.' 

The  general's  coach-and-six  had  been  brought  to  Inverness  by 
the  coast-road  from  the  south,  and  Burt  assures  us  that  'an 
elephant  exposed  in  one  of  the  streets  of  London  could  not  have 
excited  greater  admiration.  One  asked  what  the  chariot,  was. 
Another,  who  had  seen  the  gentleman  alight,  told  the  first,  with 
a  sneer  at  his  ignorance,  it  waa  a  great  cart  to  carry  people  in, 
and  Buch  like.  But  since  the  making  of  some  of  the  roads,  I 
have  passed  through  them  with  a  friend,  and  was  greatly  delighted 
to  see  the  Highlanders  run  from  their  huts  close  to  the  chariot, 
and,  looking  up,  bow  with  thdr  bonnets  to  the  coachman,  little 
regarding  us  that  were  within.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  looked 
upon  him  as  a  kind  of  prime  minister,  that  guided  so  important 
a  machine.'  ^ 

Wade,  writing  to  Mr  Pelham  from  Blair,  20th  July  1728,  says: 
*  I  am  now  with  all  possible  diligence  carrying  on  the  new  road 
for  wheel-carriage  between  Dunkdd  and  Inverness,  of  about 
eighty  measured  English  miles  in  length ;  and  that  no  time  may 
be  lost  in  a  work  so  necessary  for  his  majesty's  service,  I  have 
employed  800  men  on  different  parts  of  this  road,  that  Uie  work 
may  be  done  during  this  favourable  season  of  the  year,  and  hope, 
by  the  progress  they  have  already  made,  to  have  forty  miles  of  it 
completed  before  the  end  of  October,'  at  which  time  the  heavy 
rains  make  it  impracticable  to  proceed  in  the  work  till  the  summer 
following. 

*  Leiien,  &c.  l  77. 

*  This  road  was  eompleted  in  Oetober  17S9.    See  onward. 

VOL.  m.  2  H 


inL  '  There  U  ao  great  a  Bcardty  of  provuiona  in  this  bairen  coiuitiy, 
that  I  am  oUiged  to  briog  mj  biscuit,  cheoe,  &c,  fat  the  nqipart 
of  the  workmen,  from  Edinburgh  by  land-carriage,  which,  Ukid^ 
expenBiTe,  ia  of  abaolnte  DeccMty.  There  ia  abont  fifteen  mils 
of  thia  road  completely  finiahedj  and,  I  may  venture  to  uiaR 
yon,  it  ia  as  good  and  aa  practicable  for  wheel-carriage  as  u;  in 
England,  liere  are  two  atoDe-bridgee  building  on  the  road  thii 
was  finished  last  year  between  luTemess  and  Fort  William,  ud 
two  more  are  begun  on  thia  road,  all  which  will,  I  hope,  be 
completed  by  the  middle  of  October.  The  rest  that  vill  he 
wanting  will  be  eight  or  ten  in  number  to  complete  the  odidb<i-  I 
nication,  which  moat  be  deferred  to  the  next  year.'  I 

itn.r.  Tite  Society  of  Improvera  at  thia  date  made  a  ao^eation  to  the 
goremors  of  George  Hetiot'a  Hospital  (magistrates  and  dei^  of 
Edinburgh)  which  marks  a  degree  of  liberally  and  judgment  fat 
beyond  what  was  to  be  expected  of  the  age.  They  recommended 
that  the  boys  of  that  institution,  all  being  children  of  peiMu  U 
reduced  circumstances,  diould  have  instruction  in  osefbl  uti 
imparted  to  them  along  with  the  ordinary  elements  of  lesnio;. 
Snch  a  practice  had  already  been  introduced  in  Holland  ud 
France,  and  even  in  England  (in  workhouses),  with  the  bat 
efiects.  They  at  the  same  time  recommended  that  the  pris  in 
the  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital  should  be  taught  tbe  spinning  of 
flax  and  worsted,  and  be  pat  in  twos  and  threes  weekly  into  the 
kitdien  to  learn  house  a&iia.  A  committee  was  appmnled  Is 
confer  with  tbe  magiatrates  upon  this  plan;  but  the  matter  «i> 
afterwarda  put  into  the  handa  of  the  IVuateea  tor  the  Enco(lrtg^ 
ment  of  Manuiitctares.* 

It  wonid  appear  as  if  aome  practical  result  had  followed,  at  Icait 
for  a  time,  aa  in  December  1780,  tbe  Edinburgh  newspapers  admt 
in  terms  of  admiration  to  two  girls  of  Uie  Merchant  Maiden 
Hospital^  who,  '  upon  being  only  three  weeks  taught  the  Frendi 
method  of  spinning,  hare  spun  exceeding  fine  yam  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  and  a  half  spindle  to  the  pound  avoirdupois,  which  i> 
thonght  to  be  the  best  and  finest  that  ever  was  done  in  thii 
conntiy.' 

Sir.  1*.       Inoculation,  or,  as  it  was  at  first  called,  engn^ting  for  the  small- 
pox, was  reported  from  the  East  to  British  physicians  as  early  as 
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1714,  bat  neglected.  Lady  Mary  Woriley  Montagu^  visiting  nae. 
Turkey  with  her  hushand^  the  British  ambassador^  found  it  in  fiill 
▼ogne  there,  and  reported  it  at  once  so  safe  and  so  effectual,  that 
people  came  together  as  to  a  party  of  pleasure  to  have  it 
performed  upon  them  by  old  women.  It  was  in  March  1718  that 
her  ladyship,  viewing  the  matter  in  entire  independence  of  all 
rilly  fears,  submitted  her  infant  son  to  the  process.  Finding  it 
suocesfifbl,  she  exerted  herself,  on  her  return  to  England,  to  have 
the  practice  introduced  there,  and,  by  favour  of  Caroline,  Princess 
of  Wales,  gained  hor  point  against  the  usual  host  of  objectors. 
Her  own  daughter  was  the  first  person  inoculated  in  Great  Britain. 
It  was  then  tried  on  four  criminals^  reprieved  for  the  purpose,  and 
found  soooessful.  Two  of  the  princess's  children  followed,  in 
April  1722.  The  process  was  simultaneously  introduced  into 
Boston,  in  Massachusetts. 

Lady  Mary  tells  us  next  year,  that  inoculation  was  beginning  to 
be  a  good  deal  practised.  '  I  am,'  says  she, '  so  much  pulled  about 
and  solicited  to  visit  people,  that  I  am  forced  to  run  into  the 
country  to  hide  myself.'  *  Yet  the  fact  is,  that  it  made  its  way 
very  slowly,  having  to  encounter  both  the  prgudices  of  medical 
men,  who  misapprehended  its  scientific  nature,  and  the  objections 
of  certain  serious  people,  who  denounced  it  as  'taking  the 
Almighty's  work  out  of  his  hands.'*  Just  as  the  two  young 
prmcesses  were  recovering,  appeared  a  pamphlet,  in  which  the 
author  argued  that  this  new  invention  is  'utterly  unlawful,  an 
audacious  presumption,  and  a  thing  forbid  in  Scripture,  in  that 
express  command :  ''  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.'' ' 
It  would  appear  as  if  there  never  yet  was  any  valuable  discovery 
made  for  the  alleviation  of  misery,  or  the  conferring  of  positive 
benefits  on  mankind,  but  there  are  some  persons  who  find  it 
irreligious,  and  would  be  rgoiced  in  seeing  it  fiiil.  It  must  have 
been  under  such  a  spirit  that  some  one  inserted  in  the  prints  of 
the  day  a  notice  desiring  '  all  persons  who  know  anything  of  the 
ill  success  of  inoculation,  to  send  a  particular  account  thereof  to 
Mr  Boberts,  printer  in  Warwickshire.'  Only  897  persons  (of 
whom  seventeen  died)  were  inoculated  during  the  first  eight  years.* 

The  operation  appears  not  to  have  been  introduced  in  Scotland 
till  upwards  of  five  years  after  its  introduction  in  London.  A 
letter  of  the  date  noted,  from  Mr  B.  Boyd  in  Edinburgh  to  the 

'  Works  of  Udy  Maiy  Wortloj  Montagn,  DaUoway*!  «d.,  iii.  127. 
'  6mUUma%'$  Magtuiau,  iii.  616. 
•  C^  o/iVact  Afediaiie,  ilk  749. 


itML  Ber.  Mr  Wodiow  at  EHtwood,  giret  the  foUowing  imong  olhe 
matten  of  &miliftr  intelligence:  'The  Btor;  of  Abemombj  ol 
Oluungh'B  child  being  inocaUted  in  this  country,  ind  itconnd 
of  the  snuU-pox,  a  in  the  written  letter  and  some  of  die  pnoti.'' 
From  the  rderence  to  a  written  letter — namely,  a  periodicil  bcia- 
graph  sheet  of  news  from  London — we  msjr  infer  that  the  inbnl 
in  question  was  inoculated  there,  and  that  the  practice  «uu]K 
oaknown  in  our  country. 

Oct.  u.       An  interesting  and  singular  scene  was  this  day  preaented  in  it 
streets  of  Edinborgh.      Five  men,  named  Gamock,  fanmi, 
Stewart,  Ferrie,  and  Russell,  were  executed  at  the  QsUo*l«  m 
the  10th  of  October  1681,  and  their  heads  put  up  at  the  Co«|itt 
Port,  while  their  bodiea  were  interred  under  the  gallows.    Some 
of  their   friends  lifted  and  re-interred   the  bodies  in  the  We' 
Chtuchyard,  and  also  took  down  the  beads  for  a  aiioilar  parpw; 
but,  being  scared,  were  obliged  to  inhume  these  rdics,  endond  in 
a  box,  in  a  garden  at  Lauriston,  on  the  south  wde  of  the  dtj. 
On  the  7th  October  of  this  year,  the  heads  were  dlBcorered  u 
they  had  been  laid  there  fort^-five  years  before,  the  box  only  being 
consumed.     Mr  Shaw,  the  owner  of  the  garden,  had  them  li 
and  laid  out  in  a  summer-house,  where  the  friends  of  the  old 
cause  had   aticeu   to   see  them.     Patrick  Walker  relates  «hil 
followed.     '  I  rejoiced,'  he  saya,  '  to  see  so  many  concerned  gnn 
men  and  women  favouring  the  dust  of  our  martyrs.     There  «en 
six  of  us  concluded  to  buiy  them  upon  the  nineteenth  Akj  of 
October  1726,  and  every  one  of  us  to  acquaint  &ienda  of  the  dit 
and  hour,  being  Wednesday,  the  day  of  the  week  upon  which 
most  of  them  were  executed,  and  at  4  of  the  clock  at  night,  beiig 
the  hour  that  most  of  them  went  to  their  resting  graves.    Vc 
caused  make  a  compleat  coffin  for  them  in  black,  with  four  yarii 
of  fine  linen,  the  way  that  oar  martyrs'  corps  were  managed ;  sod, 
having  the  happiness  of  friendly  msgistrates  at  the  time,  we  vent 
to  the  present   Provost   Dmmmond,   and  Baillie   Nimmo,   and 
acquainted  them  with  our  conclusions  aneut  them ;    with  which 
they  were  pleased,  and  said,  if  we  were  sore  that  they  were  our 
martyrs'  heads,  we  might  bury  them  decently  and  orderly.  .  .  . 
Accordingly,  we  kept  the  foresaid  day  and  hour,  and  doubled  the 
linen,  and  laid  the  half  of  it  below  them,  their  nether  jaws  being 
parted  from  their  beads;    bat  being  young  men,  Uieir   teeth 

■  Anatttla  Statita,  IL  aiS. 
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remained.  All  were  witness  to  the  holes  in  each  of  their  heads,  im, 
which  the  hangman  hroke  with  his  hammer;  and,  according  to 
the  bigness  of  their  skulls,  we  laid  their  jaws  to  them,  and  drew 
the  other  half  of  the  linen  above  them,  and  stnfft  the  coffin  with 
shavingSL  Some  pressed  hard  to  go  thorow  the  chief  parts  of  the 
city,  as  was  done  at  the  Keyolntion ;  bnt  this  we  refused,  consider- 
ing that  it  looked  airy  and  frothy,  to  make  sach  show  of  them, 
and  inconsistcDt  with  the  solid  serions  obsenriDg  of  snch  an 
affecting,  surprising,  nnheard-of  dispensation :  but  took  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  other  burials  from  that  place— to  wit,  we  went  east 
the  back  of  the  wall,  and  in  at  Bristo  Port,  and  down  the  way 
to  the  head  of  the  Cowgate,  and  turned  up  to  the  churchyard, 
where  they  were  interred  closs  to  the  Martyrs'  Tomb,  with  the 
greatest  multitude  of  people,  old  and  young,  men  and  women, 
ministers  and  others,  that  ever  I  saw  together/ 

A  dtisen  of  Edinburgh  heard  from  a  lady  bom  in  1736  an 
account,  at  second-hand,  of  this  remarkable  solemnity— with  one 
fact  additional  to  what  is  stated  by  Walker.  '  In  the  procession 
was  a  number  of  genteel  females,  all  arrayed  in  white  satin,  as 
emblematical  of  innocence.' 

A  proceeding  in  which  the  same  spirit  was  evinced  is  noted  in 
the  Edinburgh  Caurani  of  November  4,  1728.  'We  hear  that 
the  separatists  about  Dumfries,  who  retain  the  title  of  Cameronians, 
have  despatched  three  of  their  number  to  Magus  Muir,  in  Fife,  to 
find  out  the  burial-place  of  Thomas  Brown,  Andrew  .  .  .  .  ,  James 
Wood,  John  Clyde,  and  John  Weddell,  who  were  there  execute 
during  the  Caroline  persecution  for  being  in  arms  at  Bothwell 
Bridge,  and  have  marked  the  ground,  in  order  to  erect  a  monument 
with  an  inscription  like  that  of  the  Martyrs'  Tomb  in  Oreyfriars' 
Churchyard,  to  perpetuate  the  zeal  and  sufferings  of  these  men/ 

A  few  months  later,  we  learn  from  the  same  sententious 
chronicler :  '  The  Martyrs'  Tomb  in  the  Ghreyfriars'  Churchyard  is 
repaired,  and  there  is  added  to  it  a  compartment,  on  which  is  cut 
a  head  and  a  hand  on  pikes,  as  emblems  of  their  suflkrings, 
betwixt  which  is  to  be  engraved  a  motto  alluding  to  both.' 

Died  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvy  of  Forglen,  Baronet,  a  judge  of  the  mab.  io. 
Court  of  Session  naAer  the  designation  of  Lord  Forglen.  There 
is  no  particular  reason  for  chronicling  the  demise  of  a  respectable 
bnt  noteless  senator  of  the  College  of  Justice,  beyond  the  eccentric 
and  characteristic  circumstances  attending  it.  According  to  a 
note  in  the  unpublished  diary  of  James  Boswell,  the  biographer 
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im.  of  Dr  Johnson — when  Lord  Forglen  was  appnMushing  the  end  of 
his  life,  he  receiyed  a  visit  from  his  friend  Mr  James  Boswelli 
adrocate,  the  grand&ther  of  the  narrator  of  the  anecdote  The 
old  judge  was  qnite  cheerfrQ,  and  said  to  his  visitor :  '  Come  awa, 
Mr  BoBwell,  and  learn  to  dee :  I  'm  gaun  awa  to  see  your  anid 
fieend  CuUen  and  mine.  [This  was  Lord  Cullen,  another  judge,  wbo 
had  died  exactly  a  year  before.]  He  was  a  guid  honest  man;  bat 
his  walk  and  yours  was  nae  very  steady  when  you  used  to  come 
in  frae  Ma^y  Johnston's  upon  the  Saturday  afternoons.'  That 
the  reader  may  understand  the  force  of  this  address,  it  is  neceasaiy 
to  explain  that  Mrs  Johnston  kept  a  little  inn  near  Bruntsfidd 
Links,  which  she  contrived  to  make  attractive  to  men  of  ef&j 
grade  in  life  by  her  home-brewed  ala  It  here  appears  that 
among  her  customers  were  Mr  Boswell^  a  well-employed  advocate, 
and  Lord  Cullen,  a  judge — one,  it  may  be  observed,  of  good 
reputation,  a  writer  on  moral  themes,  and  with  whose  rdigious 
practice  even  Mr  Wodrow  was  not  dissatisfied. 

Dr  Clerk,  who  attended  Lord  Forglen  at  the  last,  told  James 
BoswelFs  father,  Lord  Auchinleck,  that,  calling  on  his  patient  the 
day  his  lordship  died,  he  was  let  in  by  his  derk,  I^vid  Bad. 
'  How  does  my  lord  do  ?'  inquired  Dr  Clerk.  '  I  honp  he 's  wee// 
answered  David  with  a  solemnity  that  told  what  he  meant  He 
then  conducted  the  doctor  into  a  room,  and  shewed  him  two  doien 
of  wine  under  a  table.  Other  doctors  presently  came  in,  and 
David,  making  them  all  sit  down,  proceeded  to  toll  them  his 
deceased  master^s  last  words,  at  the  same  time  pushing  the  bottle 
about  briskly.  After  the  company  had  taken  a  glass  or  two,  thef 
rose  to  depart;  but  David  detained  them.  'No,  no,  gentlemen; 
not  so.  It  was  the  express  will  o'  the  dead  that  I  should  fill  ye 
a'  fou,  and  I  maun  frilfil  the  will  o'  the  dead.'  All  the  time,  the 
tears  were  streaming  down  his  cheeks.  'And,  indeed,'  said  the 
doctor  afterwards  in  telling  the  story,  '  be  did  fulfil  the  will  o' 
the  dead,  for  before  the  end  o'  't  there  was  na  ane  o'  us  able  to 
bite  his  ain  thoomb.'^ 

'  Boiwdliana,  privatelj  printed  bjr  R.  MoDditon  IfUoei,  Eaq. 
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• 

Ths  accession  of  George  II.,  while  not  disturbing  in  England 

that  predominance  of  the  great  Whig  nobles  which  had  existed 

since  the  Revolution,  and  leaving  the  practical  administration,  as 

before,  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  produced  no  change 

in  the  system  of  improvement  which  the  Union  had  inaugurate 

Under  the  rule  of  uie  Argjles,  the  Dabymples,  and  one  or  two 

other  eminent  Whig  families,  with  the  mild  and  virtuous  Duncan 

Forbes  as  Lord  Advocate,  the  country  enjoyed  peace,  and  was 

enabled  to  develop  its  long  dormant  energies,  in  the  pursuits  of 

agriculture,  of  manufactures,  and  of  commerca    All  but  a  few  of 

the  Highland  clans  had  apparently  given  their  final  submission 

to  the  uuelph  dynasty ;  and  though  the  Stuart  cause  was  known 

to  be  upheld  by  some,  it  was  generally  thought  that  there  was 

very  little  chance  of  further  civU  war  on  that  subject. 

The  general  tranquillity  was  broken  in  1737  by  a  riot  in 
Edinburgh,  arising  out  of  the  harsh  measures  required  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Excise  laws,  and  ending  in  the  violent  death 
of  a  public  officer  who  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
}x>pulace.  For  an  account  of  this  affair,  reference  is  made  to 
the  chronicle. 

About  the  same  period,  there  was  considerable  agitation  in  the 
church,  in  consequence  of  the  insubordination  of  a  small  group  of 
clergymen^  of  ultra-evangelical  views,  who  were  at  length,  in  1740, 
expelled,  and  became  the  founders  of  a  separate  churdi  under  the 
name  of  the  Associate  Synod. 

In  1744,  Qreat  Britain  was  engaged  in  a  war  which  involved 
most  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  The  French  minister. 
Cardinal  de  Tencin,  conceived  that  an  invasion  of  England  on 
behalf  of  the  House  of  Stuart  would  be  an  excellent  diversion  in 
favour  of  the  arms  of  his  country.  The  time  was  in  reality  lone 
past  for  any  effective  movement  of  this  kind.  New  men  and 
new  things  had  extinguished  all  rational  hop^  in  the  Jacobite 
party.  Still  there  were  some  chiefs  in  the  Highlands  who  had 
never  abandoned  the  Stuart  cause.  In  the  Lowlands,  there 
were  discontents  which  seemed  capable  of  being  turned  to  some 
account  in  effecting  the  desired  revolution.  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  the  so-called  Pretender,  was  an  ardent- 
minded  vouth,  eager  to  try  a  last  chance  for  the  restoration  of 
his  family.  The  Cardinal  really  made  some  preparations  for  an 
expedition  to  be  conducted  by  the  Prince ;  but  it  was  prevented 
bv  a  storm  and  an  opposing  English  armament,  from  leaving  the 
French  coast    Disappointed  of  the  promised  aid,  Charles  secretly 
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voyaged  with  seven  friends  to  the  western  coast  of  Inverness- 
shire,  and,  landing  there  towards  the  close  of  July  1745,  was 
soon  surrounded  By  a  few  hundreds  of  friendly  Camerons  and 
Macdonaldsw  He  raised  his  standard  at  Qlenfinnan  on  the  19th 
of  August,  and  expressed  himself  as  determined  with  such  as 
M(puld  follow  him,  to  win  back  a  crown,  or  perish  in  the  attempt 

The  best  of  the  national  troops  being  enga|^  in  sernce 
abroad,  the  govemmont  could  only  oppose  to  this  enterprise  a 
few  raw  regiments  under  the  commander-in-chief  for  Scotland, 
Sir  John  C(q)e.    But  Sir  John,  makine  an  unlucky  lateral  move- 
ment to  Inverness,  permitted  Prince  Caiarles,  with  about  eighteen 
hundred  clansmen,  to  descend  upon  Perth  unopposed,  and  even 
to  take  possession  of  Edinburgh.     On  the  21st  of  September, 
having  returned  by  sea  to  the  low  countiy,  Cope  was  encountered 
at  Prestonpana  by  the  Highlanders,  and  driven  in  a  few  minutes 
from  the  field.    For  several  weeks,  Prince  Charies  Edward  held 
court  at  Holyrood,  in  undisputed  possession  of  Scotland.    March- 
ing in  November  into  England  by  the  western  border,  he  captured 
Carlisle,  was  well  received  at  Manchester,  and  pushed  on  to 
Derby,  where  he  was  only  a  hundred  and  twenty-sevra  miles 
from  London.    But  here  the  courage  of  his  little  council  of  chiefs 
gave  way  before  the  terrors  of  the  three  armies  by  which  they 
seemed  surrounded.     Accomplishing  a  hurried,  yet  well-managed 
retreat  to  Scotland,  they  laid  Glasgow  under  contribution,  and 
came  to  a  halt  at  Stirling,  where  many  fresh  clans  joined  them, 
making  up  an  army  of  nine  thousand  men. 

A  well-appointed  English  army  under  General  Hawley  met 
Prince  Charles  Edward  at  Falkirk  (January  17,  1746),  and  was 
driven  back  to  Edinburgh  with  the  loss  of  camp,  cannon,  and 
baggaga  The  king's  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  soon 
after  took  command  of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  and  on  his 
advancing  to  Stirling,  the  Highland  army  made  a  hasty  retreat 
to  Inverness,  where  they  spent  the  remainder  of  the  winter.  As 
soon  as  the  return  of  spring  permitted  the  English  aimy  to 
march,  it  was  conducted  against  the  rebels  by  its  royal  com- 
mander. In  a  regular  engagement  which  took  place  on  Calloden 
Moor,  near  Inverness  (April  16),  the  Highland  army  was  brok^ 
and  dispersed  with  great  slaughter.  Prince  Charles  fled  to  the 
west  coast,  and  after  several  months  of  fugitive  life,  during  which 
he  endur^  incredible  hardships,  escaped  back  to  Franca  The 
Duke  advanced  to  Fort  Augustus,  and  there  superintended  a 
system  of  burning,  slaughtering,  and  despoliation,  throughout 
the  disaffected  territory,  by  which  he  hoped  to  miJce  further 
efforts  for  the  House  of  Stuart  impossible  These  acts,  and  his 
having  ordered  a  general  slaughter  of  the  wounded  Highlanders 
on  the  field  of  batUe,  have  fix^  on  him  indelibly  the  appellation 
of '  the  Butcher/ 

Further  to  strike  terror  into  the  Jacobite  party,  two  leaders  of 
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the  rebel  army,  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  and  Lord  Balmerino, 
with  about  seventy  prisoners  of  inferior  rank,  were  put  to  death 
as  traitors.  Lord  Lovat,  who,  while  preserving  an  appearance 
of  loyaJtv,  had  sent  out  his  clan  under  his  son^  was  afterwards 
tried  and  executed  for  treason.  Scotland  generally  suffered  for 
some  time  under  a  military  oppression,  for  the  government,  tn 
their  ignorance  of  the  country,  did  not  see  by  how  small  a  part 
of  the  community  the  lato  insurrection  had  been  supported.  It 
now  effected^  however,  some  measures  which  enligntened  men 
had  long  felt  to  be  wanting  for  the  cause  of  civilisation.  One  of 
these  was  for  a  more  effectual  disarmament  of  the  Highlanders ; 
another  for  abolishing  the  use  of  their  tartan  habiliments,  which 
it  was  supposed  had  a  certain  effect  in  keeping  up  their 
warlike  spirit  There  remained  two  acts  of  much  more  import- 
ance, passed  in  1748.  One  took  away  the  hereditary  sheriffships 
and  other  iurisdictions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  so  as  to  render 
the  sovereign  in  Scotland,  as  heretomre  in  England,  the  fountain 
of  all  law  and  justice.  In  terms  of  this  statute,  the  privileges 
taken  away  were  compensated  for  by  sums  of  money,  amounting 
in  all  to  £152,000.  The  other  act  abolished  what  was  called  the 
tenure  of  ward-holdings — ^that  is,  the  holding  of  lands  on  the 
condition  of  eoing  out  t6  war  whenever  the  superior  desired. 
Tenants  and  uie  common  people  were  thus  for  the  first  time  in 
Scotland  rendered  independent  of  their  landlords,  or  of  the  great 
men  on  whose  property  they  lived.  In  fact,  they  now  became  for 
the  first  time  a  free  people. 


From  the  eagerness  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Equivalent  Stock  lln. 
to  be  engaged  in  some  profitable  business^  as  detailed  under 
I^ecember  1719,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would 
Booner  or  later  fall  upon  some  mode  of  effecting  their  wishes. 
All  attempts  to  come  into  connection  with  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
haring  faOed,  they  at  length  formed  the  bold  design  of  setting  up 
&  new  bank — ^bold,  in  as  far  as  it  was  entirely  a  novelty,  there 
^ng  no  thought  of  a  second  bank  even  in  England,  where  business 
^&s  conducted  upon  so  much  greater  a  scale  than  in  Scotland. 
It  seems  to  have  been  by  engaging  the  good-wiU  or  interest  of 
the  Earl  of  Islay,  that  the  object  was  attained.  The  Bank  of 
Scotland  in  vain  published  a  statement  shewing  how  it  was  quite 
c^nipetent,  with  its  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  paid-up  capital,  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  country,  and  really  was  conducting  it 
i&tiB&ctorily.  In  vain  did  Scottish  jealousy  try  to  raise  a  ciy 
&hoat  the  large  proportion  of  English  shareholders  in  the  new 
concern.    It  received  a  royal  charter,  which  was  the  last  document 
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1717.  of  the  kind  prepared  before  the  king  set  ont  on  his  fatal  visit  to 
Hanover,  and  required  a  warrant  firom  the  new  aorereign  bebre 
the  seal  oonid  be  appended  to  it.  The  Earl  of  Lday  was  made 
goyemor,  and  the  Lord  Preaident  Dundas  became  deput7<^Temor. 
Ii|  December  they  opened  their  oflSoe,  with  a  capital  of  £111,000; 
and  in  the  first  week  of  the  new  year,  they  began  to  issne  notes 
'  haying  his  present  majesty  King  Gteorge  II.'s  picture  in  firont'  ^ 
At  first,  these  notes  were  expressed  in  Soots  money ;  but  the  time 
had  now  come  when  the  people  of  Scotland  began  pretty  generally 
to  adopt  the  English  denominations,  both  in  their  accounts  and  in 
common  parUnce;  so  this  fashion  was  not  kept  up  by  the  Boyil 
Bank  aboTC  two  years.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  new 
bank  prospered,  and  now  ranks  second  to  none  in  respectability. 
But  this  only  makes  the  more  remarkable  the  dreary  anticipations 
which  were  formed  at  the  time  by  those  whom  it  rivalled. 

'  Whatever  was  said  while  the  Equivalent  Society's  charter  with 
banking  powers  was  a-seeking,  or  what  has  been  said  since  the 
passing  thereof,  that  there  was  no  design  of  prejudicing  the  Old 
Bank — nobody  thai  knows  the  nature  of  banking  does  believe  that 
two  banks  can  be  carried  on  in  the  same  country ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  manage  and  keep  them  up,  without  interfering  and  mbbiog 
upon  one  another,  unless  rules  and  regulations  could  be  made  to 
prevent  it;  and  it  is  impossible  to  digest  regulations  for  executiDg 
such  a  design,  but  what  must  make  the  interests  of  the  two 
companies  reciprocal,  and  the  product  of  their  trade  mutually  to  be 
communicated ;  and  so  two  different  offices,  under  distinct  manage^ 
ment  and  direction,  would  be  a  needless  charge  and  trouble 
Therefore  the  gentlemen  of  the  [Old]  Bank  did  firom  the  begin- 
ning lay  their  account  with  an  attack  from  an  enemy,  and  i 
foreign  one  too,  with  home  alliancea" 

Following  up  this  terrible  view  of  the  case,  the  Bank  of  Seot- 
land^  for  some  time  before  the  new  establishment  was  opened, 
discontinued  lending  money,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  thus 
creating  considerable  distress  among  the  mercantile  classes,  aod 
of  course  justifying,  so  far,  the  establishment  of  a  new  source  of 
accommodation.  When  the  Boyal  Bank  was  fairly  afloat,  the 
Bank  of  Scotland  proceeded  to  the  yet  greater  extremity  of  calling 
up  former  loans,  thus  deepening  the  distresa  '  The  country,'  says 
Mr  Wodrow  in  a  kind  of  despair, '  is  not  able  to  bear  both  banks. 
The  new  bank  would  fain  have  the  old  coalescing  with  them ;  bnt 

^  Edinhvrgh  Bv.  Conrant 
4  *  Hut  Ace  of  th€  Bank  of  Scotland,  1728. 


they  bear  off.     It 's  a  wonder  to  me  how  there  'b  any  mou^  at  all  i 
in  the  fxnintr;.'  ^ 

A  pamphlet  having  been  published  in  the  interest  of  the  Bank 
of  S<x)tland  on  thia  occasion — being  the  HUtorieal  Account  alread; 
more  than  once  qnoted — another  soon  after  appeared  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  Boyal  Bank,  though  professedly  by  a  person  ancon- 
nected  with  it.'     '  It  can  be  no  secret,'  says  this  writer,  '  that  a 
great  number  of  people  of  all  ranks  were  creditors  to  the  public 
in   Scotland  by  reason  of  offices  civil  and  military,  and  that  the 
ffquivslent  stipulated  by  the  act  of  Union  fell  short  of  their  pay- 
ment i  that  in  1714  they  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  constitatiDg 
the  debts  due  to  them,  but  that  no  parliament  provision  was 
made  for  a  fund  fiir  their  payment  till  the  year  1719,  when  a 
aecond  act  was  made,  appropriating  to  that  purpose  a  yearly  fund 
of  £10,000   sterling,  payable  out  of  the  rerenuea  of  customs, 
Bxdse,   &c.,   preferable    to    all   payments   except  the  civil  list. 
Between  the  first  and  the  second  act,  many  of  the  proprietors, 
being  doubtful  that  any  provision  wonld  be  made  for  them  by 
parliament,  and  others  being  pressed  by  necessity,  chose  to  dispose 
of  their  debentures  (these  were  the  legal  vouchers  ascertaining 
the   debts   due   to  the   persons  named   in   them)   aa   they   best 
could,  and  to  the  best  bidder.     Many  of  them  were  carried  to 
Ix>Qdon,  but  a  very  considerable  part  of  them  still  remains  in  the 
hands  of  Scots  proprietors,  partly  out  of  choice,  partly  by  reason 
of  some  legal  bars  that  lay  in  the  way  of  issuing  debentures,  and 
partly  by  purchasing  tbem  back  from  England.' 

In  consequence  of  powers  in  the  act  of  1719,  'hia  late  raiyesty 
did,  by  letters-patent  in  1724,  incorporate  all  persons  who  then 
were,  or  ther^fter  should  be,  proprietors  of  the  debentures 
whereby  that  public  debt  was  constituted,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  receive  and  distribute  their  annuity.*  His  majesty  having 
at  the  same  time  promised  powers  and  privileges  to  the  corpora- 
tion as  they  might  request,  it  petitioned  him  for  those  of  a  bank 
in  Scotland,  which  he  and  his  successor  complied  with,  limiting 
the  power  to  '  soch  of  the  company  as  should,  on  or  before 
Michselmas  1727,  subject  their  stock,  or  any  share  of  it,  to  the 
trade  of  hanking.' 

There  is,  further,  a  great  deal  of  angry  controvernal  remark  on 
the  Old  Bank ;  but  the  most  material  pmnt  is  the  all^ation,  that 

Audteta,  iil  476. 
*  A  LtOrr  eoiUaiiiiiig  JUtnarhi  m  iit  Hittarleal  Jtecunt  0/  llu  Old  Bant,  bf  a 
Gnllnnu  conccnicd  in  DUther  But      Edin,,  Jimn  DiTidion  &  Co.,  1728. 
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vm.  that  institation  ^  divided  85,  40,  50  per  ceDt'  by  the  use  of  ^  other 
people's  money.'  The  aathor  adverts  with  bitterness  to  the  harsh 
measures  adopted  by  the  Old  Bank  in  prospect  of  rivslry.  *  It  is 
a  hard  thing/  says  he,  '  to  defend  the  conduct  of  the  Old  Bank 
upon  the  prospect  of  a  riyalship.  Lending  is  superseded;  a  tenth 
is  called  from  the  proprietors,  and  all  their  debtors  threstened 
with  diligence  for  a  certain  part  or  for  the  whole  of  thdr  debts, 

which  diligence  has  since  been  executed Why  did  thej 

carry  their  revenge  (as  it  is  universally  known  they  did)  to  ereiy 
one  who  had  the  least  relationj  alliance,  friendship,  or  connection 
with  the  proprietors  of  that  bank  [the  Royal]  ?  .  .  .  .  Why  irere 
the  first  examples  of  their  wrath  made  out  of  the  most  known 
friends  of  the  present  establishment,  and  why  were  the  disaffected 
remarkably  and  visibly  spared  ? ' 

Considering  that  the  Bank  of  Scotland  had  never  yet  had 
more  than  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  of  capital  paid  vof,  the 
fact  of  the  larger  stock  of  the  Royal,  and  thdr  having  £30,000 
of  specie  to  trade  with  distinct  from  their  stock,^  become 
features  of  importance,  as  shewing  the  increasing  business  of  the 
country. 

From  a  folio  broadside'  containing  the  'Rules  to  be  obsened 
by  such  Persons  as  keep  a  Cash-accompt  with  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland,'  it  appears  that  *  no  sum  paid  into  the  bank  or  drawn 
out  of  it)  be  less  than  Id.  sterling,  nor  have  in  it  any  fraction  or 
part  of  a  pound ;  and  in  case  of  fractions  arising  by  the  addition 
of  interest  at  settling  an  accompt,  such  fractions  are  to  be  taken 
off  by  the  first  draught  or  payment  thereafter  made/  Suoia  of 
five  pounds  and  upwards  are  now  taken  in  and  given  out  at  all  the 
Scottish  banks  (1860). 

jcHi.  Witchcraft,  now  generally  slighted  by  persons  in  authority  in 
the  south,  was  still  a  subject  of  judicial  investigation  in  the  far 
north.  Wodrow,  in  his  Renfrewshire  manse,  continued  to  receive 
accounts  of  any  transactions  in  that  way  which  might  be  going  on 
in  any  quarter,  and,  under  1726,  he  is  careful  to  note  '  some  pretty 
odd  accounts  of  witches'  which  he  had  received  from  a  couple  of 
Ross-shire  brethren.  One  of  them,  '  at  death,'  he  says,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  her  death  was  at  the  stake, '  confessed  that  they 
had  by  sorcery  taken  away  the  sight  of  one  of  the  eyes  of  an 

^  This  ii  a  statement  of  the  pamphlet  latt  qnoted,  p.  80. 
*  In  Britinh  Muaemn,  8228  j  {j\ 
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Epifloopal  miiuBter,  who  lost  the  sight  of  his  eye  upon  a  sudden^  itsi. 
and  could  gire  no  reason  of  it.^  ^ 

Early  in  the  ensuing  year — if  we  may  depend  upon  the  autho- 
rity quoted  below' — two  poor  Highland  women,  mother  and 
danghter,  natiyes  of  the  parish  of  Loth,  in  SutherUndshire,  were 
accused  of  witchcraft  before  the  sheriff-depute,  Captain  Darid 
Roes  of  LitUedean,  and  condemned  to  death.  The  mother  was 
charged  with  having  ridden  on  the  daughter,  who  had  been 
transformed  on  the  occasion  into  a  pony,  and  shod  by  the  devil. 
The  girl  made  her  escape,  and  was  noted  ever  after,  in  confirmation 
of  the  charge,  to  be  lame  in  both  hands  and  feet.  The  mother 
suffered  at  Dornoch  in  June,  being  bmmed  in  a  pitch-barrel.  It 
has  been  handed  down  by  tradition,  that,  'after  being  brought 
out  to  execution,  the  weather  proving  very  severe,  she  sat  com- 
posedly warming  herself  by  the  fire  prepared  to  consume  her, 
while  the  other  instruments  of  death  were  making  ready.'*  '  It 
does  not  appear,'  says  Sir  Wklter  Scott  in  1880, '  that  any  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  for  this  cruel  abuse  of  the  law  on  the  person 
of  a  creature  so  helpless;  but  the  son  of  the  lame  daughter — 
himself  distinguished  by  the  same  misfortune — was  living  so 
ktely  as  to  receive  the  charity  of  the  present  Marchioness  of 
Stafford,  Countess  of  Sutherland  in  her  own  right'  ^ 

For  a  generation,  the  linen  manufacture  had  been  passing 
through  what  might  be  called  a  prosperous  infancy.  A  public 
paper  in  1720  states  that  there  was  annually  imported  from 
Scotland  into  England  the  value  of  £100,000  in  white  linen, 
and  as  much  in  brown,  the  flax  being  of '  a  spunrie  quality,'  which 
gave  it  a  preference  over  the  similar  products  of  both  Irdand  and 
Grermany.'  [The  same  document  estimated  the  English  wooUen 
doths  exported  to  Scotland  at  £400,000  per  annum.] 

By  an  act  of  parliament  passed  this  year,  a  Board  of  Trustees 
was  established  in  Scotland  for  the  adfninistration  of  an  annual 
sum  set  aside  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactories  and  fisheries. 
The  sum  at  first  given  was  four  thousand  pounds,  which  might  be 
considered  as  calculated  to  go  a  great  way  in  so  poor  a  country. 
The  activity  and  serviceableness  of  the  Board  was,  in  its  earlier 
yean,  chiefly  shewn  in  the  promotion  of  the  Unen  manufacture, 

X  Analeda,  iiu  302. 

*  Burt*!  LeUenfrom  the  North  of  Scotland^  2d  ed.,  L  280. 

*  Sharps**  lotrodnctioa  to  Law's  Memanali,  cvL 

*  Sooit's  LdUn  on  Deinonology  amd  WUehenft,  p.  328. 

*  RepreaeDtation  bj  the  linoi-dnipeia  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Jan.  1720. 
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xm.  whichi  under  the  stimulus  afforded  by  premiums,  rose  from  an 
export  sale  of  2,183,978  yards  in  1727,  to  4,666,011  in  17S8, 
7,868,098  in  1748,  and  12,823,048  in  1764.  It  is  curious, 
regarding  an  institution  wMcli  has  since  occupied,  as  it  still 
does,  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  public  eye,  to  trace  the 
difficulties  it  had  to  contend  with  at  starting,  in  consequence  of 
the  monetary  vacuum  produced  by  the  conflict  of  the  two  banks. 
The  Lord  Advocate,  Duncui  Forbes,  wrote  on  the  26th  Jnoe 
1728  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle:  'The  trustees  appointed  bjr 
his  majesty  for  taking  care  of  the  manufiictures,  proceed  with 
great  seal  and  industry;  but  at  present  credit  is  run  so  low, 
by  a  struggle  between  the  bank  lately  erected  by  his  majesty 
and  the  old  bank,  that  money  can  scarcely  be  found  to  go  to 
market  with.'  ^ 

Oct.  Wodrow,  who  never  failed  to  hear  of  and  note  any  misfortune 
that  happened  to  Glasgow — ^hopeful,  always,  that  it  would  be  'laid 
to  heart' — ^makes  us  aware  of  an  obscure  sorrow  which  was  now 
beginning  to  beset  the  thriving  burghers.  'The  vermin  called 
bugs,'  he  says, '  are  at  present  extremely  troublesome  at  Glasgow. 
They  say  they  are  come  over  with  timber  and  other  goods  fiom 
Holland.  They  are  in  many  houses  there,  and  so  extremely  prolific, 
there  is  no  getting  rid  of  them,  though  many  ways  have  been 
tried.  It's  not  twenty  year  since  they  were  known,  and  such  as 
had  them  kept  them  secret.  These  six  or  seven  years,  they  are 
more  openly  compleened  of,  and  now  the  half  of  the  town  are 
plagued  with  them.  This  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  frequent 
alterations  of  servants,  who  bring  them  from  house  to  house." 

Soon  after,  having  occasion  to  deplore  the  death  of  ProToat 
Peady,  a  person  of  great  firmness  and  piety,  he  speaks  of  the 
many  '  strokes'  which  the  industrious  city  had  met  with  of  late. 
Their  losses  during  1727  had  been  reckoned  at  not  less  than 
twenty-eight  thousand  pounds  sterling!  'It's  a  wonder  to  me 
how  they  stand  throo.'  The  worthy  pastor  of  Eastwood  would 
evidently  have  not  been  greatly  distressed  had  his  Glasgow  neigh- 
bours been  subjected  to  a  repetition  of  a  few  of  the  plagues  of 
Egypt,  so  needful  were  they  of  something  to  check  their  growing 
fatness  and  pride.  He  might  have  been  expected  to  hail  the  frogs 
with  a  fraternal  feeling ;  and  we  can  imagine  him  marking  with 
hopefulness,  not  unmingled  with  sympathy,  the   spread  of  the 

'  Letter  in  the  Paper-offioe,  quoted  by  Chalmen^  Cabdoma^  L  S78,  noit, 
*  Anakaa,  iii.  452. 
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mamdn  among  the  burghers'  kine  at  the  Cowcaddens.      The  irsr. 
present  entomological  corrective  was  evidently  regarded  by  him 
with  a  satisfiiction  too  deep  to  admit  of  many  words. 

•  * 

1728. 

Mr  John  Boyd  gives  his  friend  Wodrow  an  account  of  a  duelling  fsb.  s. 
aflbir  which  had  befallen  in  Edinburgh.  'Ane  officer  in  the 
Dutch  Ouards^  son  to  Mr  Walter  Stewart,  late  Solicitor,  was  ill 
wounded  by  ane  officer  in  the  Canongate  [Lieutenant  Pilkington, 
of  Grove's  Regiment].  .  The  officer,  when  in  custody  of  the 
constables,  was  rescued  by  the  guard  there,  who  carried  him  off;  but 
at  Musselburgh,  the  people  there  apprehended  him,  and  made  him 
and  twenty-two  guards  prisoners,  who  were  all  brought  to  prison 
here.'    There  were  hopes  of  the  wounded  man's  recovery.^ 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  smart  shock  of  an  earth-  hab.  u 
quake  was  experienced  in  Edinbui^h  and  throughout  the  south 
of  Scotland,  if  not  in  other  quarters.    At  Selkirk,  every  house 
was  shaken,  and  some  people  were  tumbled  out  of  bed,  but  no 
damage  was  done.* 

Mr  Wodrow  was  at  this  time  informed  '  by  very  good  hands,^  mae. 
that  there  had  been  for  some  years  in  Edinbui^h  a  little  gambling 
fraternity,  who  made  it  their  business  to  trace  out  and  decoy  young 
men  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  make  plunder  of  them.  '  One  of 
them  will  lose  fifty  pounds  in  a  night  till  the  young  spark  be 
engaged ;  and  then  another  comes  and  soon  gains  the  whole;  and, 
it  may  be,  a  third  comes,  and  stands  at  the  back  of  the  person 
they  design  to  rifle,  and  by  signs  and  words  unknown  to  others, 
discovers  his  game  to  the  other;  so  by  one  method  or  other  they 
are  sure  to  win  all  at  last.'  It  was  aUq^  that  the  society  would 
divide  26,000  merks  [about  £1400]  a  year  by  these  vile  practices 
— much  calculated  '  to  fill  our  cup  of  judgments.' 

As  a  trait  of  the  time — On  the  news  reaching  Glasgow  that  an 
attempt  to  unseat  Campbell  of  Shawfield  had  failed,  his  friends 
went  down  to  Gtovan,  to  celebrate  the  afiair,  and  write  a  letter 
of  congratulation  to  him.  Mr  William  Wishart,  a  clergyman, 
deserted  the  synod  then  sitting,  to  go  with  them,  and  help  in 
drawing  up  the  letter.  By  and  by,  the  minister  left  them ;  but 
they  sat  still  till  they  became  so  beftuldled,  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  bundle  them  into  a  boat,  and  so  carry  them  back  to  the 

*  Frifate  Letters,  &c.,  p.  69.  '  Edinbmrgk  Et,  Cw/nmL 
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nm,  city.  That  evenings  some  other  gentlemen  of  the  aame  way  of 
thinking,  went  through  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  with  a  fiddler 
playing  before  them,  and  singing :  *  Up  with  the  CampbeUa,  and 
down  with  the  Grahams ! '  and  it  was  a  wonder  that  a*  riot  was 
avoided. 

About  the  same  date,  Mr  Wodrow  adrerts  to  the  &ct,  that 
Anthony  Aston's  pUyhouae  in  Edinburgh  was  'much  fieqneoted;' 
and  amongst  'persons  of  substance  and  leisure,'  there  was  conse- 
quently a  great  tendency  to  laxity  of  morals.  There  was  even  a 
talk  of  building  a  playhouse  in  Edinburgh.  The  manager,  how- 
ever, was  not  without  his  troubles.  One  Boss,  '  master  of  the 
Beau's  Coffee-house' — a  son  of  Bishop  Boss,  and  a  great 
encourager  of  the  playhouse — ^had  sold  a  quantity  of  tickets,  on 
which  he  was  to  be  allowed  a  penny  each;  but  he  ultimately 
refused  to  take  this  commission,  though  amounting  to  about  tea 
pounds — 'a  vast  sum,'  says  Wodrow,  'for  tickets  at  a  penny 
apiece  in  one  coffee-house.'  Aston  having  reserved  this  money 
to  himself,  instead  of  accounting  for  it  to  his  company,  aooordiog 
to  agreement,  a  terrible  squabble  arose  among  them,  and  a 
process  was  threatened  before  the  magistrates,  or  some  other 
court.    How  the  matter  ended,  we  do  not  hear. 

To  complete  lus  general  picture  of  the  profaneness  of  the  age, 
Mr  Wodrow  tells  us  that  Allan  Bamsay,  the  poet,  got  down  booki 
of  plays  from  London,  and  lent  them  out  at  an  easy  rate— die 
beginning  of  Circulating  Libraries  in  Scotland.  Boys,  servant- 
women,  and  gentlemen,  all  alike  took  advantage  of  this  arrange- 
ment, whereby  'vice  and  obscenity  were  dreadfully  propagated.^ 
Lord  Grange  complained  of  the  practice  to  the  magistrates,  and 
induced  them  to  make  inspection  of  Bamsay's  book  containing 
the  names  of  the  borrowers  of  the  plays.  'They  were  alarmed 
at  it,  and  sent  some  of  their  number  to  his  shop  to  look  through 
some  of  his  books;  but  he  had  notice  an  hour  before,  and  had 
withdrawn  some  of  the  worst,  and  nothing  was  done  to  purpose.' 


n 


Mar.  37.  The  conflict  between  the  Bank  of  Scotland  and  its  young  and 
pretentious  Whig  rival,  the  Boyal  Bank,  led  to  a  temporary 
stoppage  of  payments  at  the  former  establishment,  the  last  that 
ever  took  placa  The  Boyal  Bank  '  having  all  the  public  money 
given  in  to  them,  has  at  present  worsted  [the  Bank  of  Scotland], 

1  Mr  Wodrow  relates  tiut,  aboat  the  same  time,  a  number  of  ministers  in  England  mtt 
oceasionally  together  under  the  name  of  the  Orthodox  Club,  and  'ftvqnently  their  oonm^ 
sation  is  pay  and  jocose  * — *  gap  and*  being  here  a  Scotch  adverb  meamng  considflrably. 
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mud  nm  them  out  of  cash.'  ^  In  their  own  advertisement  on  the  irss. 
occasion^  they  attribute  the  calamity  to  *  the  great  embarrassment 
that  has  beem  upon  credit  and  drcuhition  of  money  in  payments 
for  some  months  bygone^  arising  from  causes  and  by  means  well 
known  both  in  city  and  country.^  In  this  rery  crisis^  the  Bank 
announced  its  dividend  of  four  per  cent,  on  its  capital  stock,  but 
appropriating  it  as  part  of  ten  per  cent,  now  called  up  from  the 
shareholders^  'the  other  sizly  pounds  Scots  on  each  share  to  be 
paid  in  before  the  15th  of  June.'  The  directors  at  the  same  time 
ordered  their  notes  to  bear  interest  during  the  time  that  payment 
should  be  suspended. 

It  must  have  been  a  draught  of  very  bitter  gall  to  the  Old 
Bank,  when  their  young  rival  came  ostentatioufily  forward  with 
an  announcement  that^  for  the  'relief  of  such  people  as  wanted 
to  go  to  market/  they  would  give  specie  for  the  twenty-shilling 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  till  further  notice. 

The  Bank  of  Scotland  resumed  paying  its  twenty-shilling  notes 
on  the  27th  of  June. 

The  convivialities  indulged  in  at  funerals  were  productive  to-day  mat  9. 
of  a  tragedy  long  remembered  in  Scotland.  Mr  Carnegie  of  Lour^ 
residing  in  the  bui^h  of  Forfar^  had  a  daughter  to  be  buried^  and 
before  the  funeral,  he  entertained  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  his  own 
brother  James  Cam^e  of  Finhaven,  Mr  Lyon  of  Bridgeton,  and 
some  others  of  the  company,  at  dinner  in  his  house.  After  the 
ceremony,  these  gentlemen  adjourned  to  a  tavern,  and  drank  a 
good  deal  Carnegie  of  Finhaven  got  extremely  drunk.  Lyon  of 
Bridgeton  was  not  so  much  intoxicated;  but  the  drink  made 
him  rude  and  unmannerly  towards  Finhaven.  Afterwards,  the 
Earl  of  Strathmore  went  to  caU  at  the  house  of  Mr  Carnegie's 
sister,  Lady  Auchterhouse,  and  the  other  gentlemen  followed. 
Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  whole  of  this  group  of  persons 
were,  like  a  large  proportion  of  the  Forfarshire  gentry,  of  Jacobite 
prepossessions.  The  carFs  late  brother  and  predecessor  in  the 
title  had  fallen  at  Sheriffmuir,  on  the  Chevalier's  side;  so  had 
Patrick  Lyon  of  Auchterhouse,  husband  of  the  lady  now  intro- 
duced to  notice,  and  brother  of  Bridgeton.  The  presence  of  a 
lady,  and  that  lady  a  widowed  sister-in-law,  failed  to  make 
Bridgeton  conduct  himself  discreetly.  He  continued  his  boisterous 
rudeness  towards  Finhaven;    rallied  him  coarsely  about  hi^  not 

^PiiTAte  Letten,  &&,  p.  61. 
VOL.  m.  2 1 
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iT».  being  willing  to  many  one  of  his  daughters  to  Lord  Bosehill, 
about  his  having  no  sons^  aboat  his  debts;  took  him  oflfensiTely 
by  the  breast;  and  even  used  some  rudeness  towards  the  lady 
herself.  In  the  dusk  of  the  evenings  the  party  sallied  out  to  the 
street^  and  here  Bridgeton  went  so  far  in  his  violence  towards 
Finhaven  as  to  push  him  into  a  deep  and  dirty  kennel,  which 
nearly  covered  him  from  head  to  foot  with  mire.  Finhaven^  now 
ftiUy  incensed^  rose,  and  drawing  his  sword,  ran  up  to  Bridgeton, 
with  deadly  design;  but  the  earl,  seeing  him  advance,  pushed 
Bridgeton  aside,  and  unhappily  received  the  lunge  AiU  in  the  middle 
of  his  own  body.    He  died  forty-nine  hours  after  the  incident. 

Carnegie  of  Finhaven  was  tried  on  the  ensuing  2d  of  Augiut 
for  premeditated  murder ;  an  absurd  charge  absurdly  supported  by 
long  ailments  and  quotations  of  authority,  in  the  style  of  that 
day.  In  his  'information,'  the  accused  man  called  Qod  to  witnen 
that  he  had  borne  no  malice  to  the  earl ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
the  greatest  kindness  and  respect  for  him.  '  If  it  shall  appear/ 
said  he,  '  that  I  was  the  unlucky  person  who  wounded  the  earl, 
I  protest  before  Qoi  I  would  much  rather  that  a  sword  had  been 
sheathed  in  my  own  bowels.'  All  that  he  admitted  was:  'I  had 
the  misfortune  that  day  to  be  mortally  drunk,  for  which  I  beg 
Grod's  pardon.'  He  declared  that,  being  in  this  state  at  the  time, 
he  did  not  so  much  as  remember  that  he  had  seen  the  earl  when 
he  came  out  of  the  kennel.  The  defence  proposed  for  him  by  his 
counsel  was,  that,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  considered,  he 
was  not  guilty  of  murder,  but  of  manslaughter.  Strange  to  say, 
the  court,  sacrificing  rationality  to  form  and  statute,  overruled 
the  defence :  they  found  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  having  really 
given  the  wound  whereof  the  Earl  of  Strathmore  died,  to  be 
relevant  to  infer  the  pains  of  law  against  him.  The  killing 
being  indisputable,  Carnegie  would  have  been  condemned  if  the 
jury  should  merely  give  a  verdict  on  the  point  of  fact  In  these 
drcumstanoes,  lus  counsel,  Robert  Dundas  of  Amiston,  stood  forth 
to  tell  the  jury  that  they  were  entitled  to  judge  on  the  point  of 
law  as  well  as  the  point  of  fact.  He  asserted  that  the  only  object 
for  their  deliberation,  was  whether  they  could  conscientiously  say 
that  Carnegie  had  committed  murder^  or  whether  lus  guilt  was 
not  diminished  or  annihUated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  jury,  almost  beyond  expectation,  gave  a  verdict  of  'Not 
Ouilty,'  thus  establishing  a  great  constitutional  principle.' 

*  SlaU  Triali,  ix.  26.    Anio(*s  Crim,  Trialtt  p.  190. 
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The  noted  fierti  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  was  iin, 
b^inning  at  this  time  to  give  way  somewhat,  nnder  the  general 
desire  to  promote  the  arts  of  industry,  and  partly  because  of  the 
hopelessness  of  public  employments  for  young  scions  of  aristocracy 
in  all  but  favoured  Whig  circles.  We  must  not,  therefore,  be 
surprised  when  a  tragical  tale  of  this  date  brings  before  us  the 
fact  that  Patrick  Lindsay,  described  as  heir-male  of  the  grand  old 
House  of  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  and  who,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
married  a  daughter  of  the  sixteenth  Earl  of  Crawford,  was  now 
an  upholsterer  in  the  Parliament  Close  of  Edinburgh,  and  dean 
of  guild  for  the  city.  Neither  ought  it  to  appear  as  incredible 
that  one  of  his  apprentices  was  a  youth  named  Cairns,  younger 
ion  of  a  gentleman  of  good  estate  residing  at  Cupar-Fife. 

The  tale  was  simply  this — ^that,  on  the  evening  noted,  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock.  Cairns  was  found  in  the  shop  expiring 
from  the  effects  of  a  violent  blow  on  the  head,  apparently  inflicted 
by  a  hammer,  while  the  box  containing  the  g^ildry  treasure  was 
missiDg.  It  was  believed  that  some  vile  people  who  then  haunted 
the  city,  knowing  of  the  box  being  kept  in  Lindsay's  shop,  had 
formed  a  design  to  possess  themselves  of  it,  and  had  effected  their 
end  at  the  expense  of  murder,  at  the  moment  when  the  place  was 
about  to  be  closed  for  the  night.  A  number  of  vag^nts  were 
taken  up  on  suspicion,  and  the  box  was  soon  after  found,  empty .^ 

Aaron  Hill,  a  well-bom  English  gentleman,  who  had  been  avo.i8. 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  wrote  many  well-received 
plays  and  poems — who,  moreover,  had  travelled  over  Europe  and 
iome  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa — ^is  at  this  date  found  writing  to  his 
wife  firom  what  he  calls  '  the  Grolden  Groves  of  Abemethy,' 
meaning  the  great-  natural  forest  of  that  name  on  Speyside,  in 
the  oounly  of  Elgin;  '\  It :  is  a  strange  association  of  persons  and 
things  for  a  period  when  even  of  civilised  Scotsmen  scarcely  ever 
one  made  his  way  north  of  the  Orampians.  It  had  come  about, 
however,  in  a  very  natural  way. 

The  York»Buildings  Company,  which  Jiad  already  formed 
connections  with  Scotland  by  the  purchase  of  several  of  the 
forfeited  estates,  was  induced  to  take  a  lease  from  Sir  James 
Grant  of  Grant,  of  the  magnificent  but  hitherto  useless  pine-forest 

'PriTate  Letttn,  &&,  p.  64.  Mr  Liodaaj  wu  soon  after  lord  prorott  and  member 
for  the  Gttj,  in  wjuch  latter  capadtj  he  made  a  remarkablj  good  speech  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons  on  the  hill  for  taking  awaj  the  privilegee  of  the  corporation  in  conaeqnenoe  of 
the  PorteoDi  Riot.    See  (kiUJlmmC%  Mtiganni^  tiL  457. 
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1798.  of  Abernethy^  thinking  they  should  be  aUe  to  apply  the  timber  for 
the  use  of  the  navy.     Had  the  wood  been  oxdy  lemovable  by  land- 
carriage^  it  would  have  been  useless^  as  before;  but  they  had  been 
led  to  understand  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  floating  it  down 
the  Spey  to  the  sea,  where  it  might  be  shipped  off  for  the  south. 
Aaron  Hill,  who  was  a  very  speculative  genius,  having  before  this 
time  headed  a  scheme  for  making  olive-oil  out  of  beech-nuts,  and 
concocted  a  plan  for  settling  a  part  of  Carolina^  made  a  journey 
to  the  Spey  in  1726,  and  easily  convinced  himself  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  project.    The  Company,  accordingly,  commenced 
operations  in  1728,  with  Mr  HiU  as  their  derk.    They  sent  a 
hundred  and  twenly-five  work-horses,  with  a  competent  number 
of  wagons,  and  apparatus  of  aU  the  kinds  required;  they  erected 
substantial  wooden-houses,  saw-mills,  and  an  iron-foundry,  all 
of  them  novelties  regarded  with  wonder  by  the  simple  natifes.^ 
They  had  also  a  salaried  commissary  to  furnish  provisions  and 
forage.    Tracks  being  formed  through  the  forest,  and  men  trained 
to  the  work,  trees  were  felled  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fiffy  ins 
day,  and  brought  down  to  tlie  bank  of  the  river.     There,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr  Hill,  they  were  bound  in  rafts  of  sixty  or 
eighty,  with  deals  laid  upon  the  surfi&ce  to  form  a  platform;  and 
for  each  such  raft  two  men^  were  held  as  sufficient  to  navigate  it 
to  the  sea,  one  sitting  with  a  guiding-oar  at  one  end,  and  another 
at  the  other.    Before  this  time,  the  natives  had  been  accustomed 
to  float  down  rafts  of  three  or  four  trees  tied  together  with  a  lope, 
the  attendant  sitting  in  a  curragh,  or  boat  of  hide,  from  which  he 
was  ready  to  plunge  into  the  stream  when  any  impediment  called 
tor  his  interference.'    What  a  Drury  Lane  manager  would  think 
on  witnessing  a  mode  of  navigation  coeval  with  the  first  state  of 
savagery,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  he  had  no  little  difficulty  in  indnciDg 
the  people  to  adopt  a  more  civilised  mode  of  conducting  his  grand 
timber-rafts.    Till  he  first  went  in -one  himself,  to  shew  that 
there  was  no  danger,  not  one  of  the  Abemethy  foresters  would 
venture  in  so  prodigious  a  craft.    There  was,  in  reality,  something 
problematical  in  the  undertaking,  for  the  river  was  in  some  places 
partially  blocked  by  sunken  rocks ;  but  the  genius  of  HiU  was 

'  What  seems  sufficient  to  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light  is  the  hdt  that,  ap  to  this  tiae, 
SQch  a  thing  as  a  sawn  deal  was  nnknown  in  the  Spey  Highlands ;  they  ooidd  00I7  spBt  1 
tree,  and  chip  the  pieces  into  aomethmg  like  a  deal ;  and  some  of  the  npper  rooms  of  CuUe< 
Grant  are  actually  floored  of  wood  prepared  in  this  manner. 

'  At  the  end  of  the  voyage,  he  took  the  coiragh  npon  his  hack,  and  tmdged  bsck  to 
the  point  of  depaiturs.  An  example  of  this  primitive  kind  of  canoe  was  exhibited  li  the 
archaological  museum  connected  with  the  British  Association  at  Aberdeen,  Septemter  1869. 
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equal  to  all  emei^encies.     Talcing  advantage  of  a  dry  season^  hss. 
when  these  shoals  were  exposed^  he  kindled  immense  wood-fires 
upon  them^  and  when  the  rock  was  thus  heated^  he  caused  water 
to  be  thrown  upon  it^  thus  making  it  splinter^  and  so  etiable  his 
men  to  break  it  up  and  clear  the  passage. 

It  was  in  high  spirits  that  our  poet  wrote  to  his  wife  from  the 
Golden  Groves  of  Abemethv^  for  they  were  really  productive  of 
gold^  no  less  than  £7000  worth  of  timber  being  raised  by  his 
Company.  '  The  shore  of  the  Spey/  says  he^ '  is  all  covered  with 
masts  from  50  to  70  feet  long^  which  they  are  daily  bringing  out 
of  the  wood,  with  ten  carriageS|  and  above  a  hundred  horses.  .... 
In  the  middle  of  the  river  lies  a  little  fleet  of  our  rafts,  which  are 
just  putting  off  for  Findhom  harbour;  and  it  is  one  of  the  plea- 
santest  sights  possible  to  observe  the  little  armies  of  men,  women, 
and  children  who  pour  down  from  the  Highlands  to  stare  at  what 
we  have  been  doing.'  What  seems  chiefly  to  have  impressed  the 
natives,  was  the  liberality  with  which  the  business  of  wood-cutting 
was  conducted.  It  seemed  to  them  a  wasteful  extravagance,  and 
if  it  be  true  that  barrels  of  tar  would  be  burned  in  bonfires,  and 
barrels  of  brandy  broached  on  joyful  occasions  among  the  people, 
five  of  whom  died  in  one  night  in  consequence,  the  imputation 
was  not  unjust.  Nevertheless,  the  work  was  highly  successful, 
and  might  have  been  carried  on  longer  than  it  was,  if  the  Company 
had  not  called  away  their  people  to  work  at  their  lead-mines.^ 

During  the  time  which  Mr  Hill  spent  in  Scotland,  he  was 
received  with  great  civilities  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon  and  other 
eminent  persons,  and  was  complimented  with  the  fireedom  of 
Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  other  burghs.  In  his  collected  poems 
are  found  a  number  pf  short  epigrammatic  pieces  which  he  wrote 
during  his  residence  in  Scotland ;  among  the  rest,  his  oft-printed 
q)igram,  banning :  '  Tender-handed  stroke  a  nettle.'  But  Burt 
adds  another,  which  he  found  scribbled  on  a  window  '  at  the  first 
stage  on  this  side  Berwick :' 

'  Scotland,  thy  weather  *8  like  a  modish  wife, 
Thy  winds  and  rains  for  ever  are  at  strife ; 
So  Termagant  awhile  her  blnster  tries, 
And  when  she  can  no  longer  scold — she  cries !' 

The  engineer  could  not  but  wonder  at  Hill  taking  leave  of  the 
country   in    this    strain, . '  after  he    had    been    so    exceedingly 

'  [LaaUe*8]  Survey  of  the  Province  of  Moray,  1798,  p.  267.  Anderson's  Britith  PoOe, 
▼ul  666. 


witk  those  of  Mexico  and  Pmv.' 

•.  We  muit  igain  retnm  to  Mr  Wodcow  for  an  account  of  tbe 
continned  progmi  of  gaiety  in  Scotland.  It  appean  that  part 
of  Anthon;  Aston's  company  of  oomediaui  migr^ed  ^m  Edin- 
bnrgfa  to  GUigow,  and  were  there  bvonred  bj  Bailie  Murdoch, 
'  who  ia  too  eaa;/  with  permisnon  to  perferm  the  Beggard  Oper* 
in  the  Weigh-hoase.  They  had  a  good  audience  the  fint  night, 
but  on  the  few  other  nighta  of  performance  '  got  not  ao  modi  v 
to  pay  thur  mosic.'  On  the  magiatrates  being  blamed  for  the 
perminion  they  had  gireo,  they  recriminated  on  the  tniniaten, 
who  Bhonid  hare  interfered  in  time.  Mr  Wodrow  conndered  the 
ministers  ai  here  in  &ult;  yet  he  could  not  exonuate  the 
magistrates.  '  Considering  the  noiae  made  at  Edinboigh  hj  these 
strollerB,  and  the  brisk  opposition  made  by  the  magistrate*  of 
Edioborgb,  they  [the  magistrates  of  Glasgow]  should  bare 
considered  better  before  they  allowed  them.' 

'  Sabbath  after,  the  ministers  preached  against  gcnng  to  these 
interludes  and  plays  ....  Mr  Bob,  of  Kilaytb,  went  through 
all  that  was  a-going  about  meeting-houses,  plays,  errors,  and 
profaneneas;  and  spared  none,  as  I  bear.' 

This  classing  of  the  Episcopal  meeting-houses  with  the  ungodly 
theatre,  reminds  us  of  the  ranging  of  popeiy  and  adultery 
together  by  the  reformers.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  summa 
of  1728  there  was  another  histrionic  company  in  Scotland,  under 
a  Mr  Fhippa,  who  announced  that  on  the  29tti  October  he  would, 
'at  the  desire  of  severals  of  the  noinlity  and  gentry  of  £s« 
Lothian,'  act  the  Beggar^  Opera  at  Haddington. 

In  March  1729,  the  Edxnbiayh  CtntrmU  informs  us  that  'the 

fUria   nnmnanir    nf  PmnntianB    *■   thas  hiII    fhinnwilna     limw»  all 
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A  Taluable  Dutch  East  Indiaman  having  been  lost  in  March^    !?». 

near  the  island  of  Lewis,  an  effort,  involving  some  ingenuity,  was 

made  to  recover  the  treasure  on  board,  which  was  understood  to 

amoant  to  about  iE16,000  sterling.     The  Edinburgh  newspapers 

remark  to-day,  the  arrival  of  a  Dutchman  with  'a  curious  machine ' 

designed  for  this  purpose.    Mr  Mackenzie,  younger  of  Delvin, 

a  principal  clerk  of  Session,  and  depute-admiral  of  those  shores, 

was  joined  with  Mr  Alexander  Tait,  a  merchant,  in  iumishing  the 

expeoacB  of  this  undertaking,  in  the  hope  of  profit  for  them- 

selves.    The  business  was  proceeded  with  during  October,  and 

with   success.      On  the  19th,  the  populace  of  Edinburgh  were 

regaled  with  the  sight  of  several  cart-loads  of  the  recovered  ~ 

money,  pasring  through  their  streets.     The  Dutch  East  India 

Company  presently  gave  in  a  petition  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty 

for  an  account  of  the  treasiire;  which  was  accordingly  furnished 

by  Mr  Mackenrie,  and  shewed  that  he  had  fished  up  £14,620, 

at  an  expense  of  £9000. 

Mr  Mackenrie  was  allowed  to  retain  twenty  thousand  crowns 
and  some  doubloons,  and  ordered  to  deposit  the  rest  in  a  box, 
8ub)ect  to  the  future  orders  of  the  court. 

'The  divers  fishitig  for  the  spoils  of  the  Dutch  ship,  found  in 
and  about  her  the  dead  bodies  of  two  hundred  and  forty  men, 
which  they  brought  to  land  and  buried.'  ^ 

A  few  years  ago,  a  coronation  gold  medal  of  Augustus  II.  of 
Poland  was  exhumed  in  the  garden  of  the  minister  of  Barra.  At 
first,  there  was  a  difficulty  of  comprehending  how  such  an  object 
could  have  come  there;  at  length  the  shipwreck  of  the  Dutch 
vessel  was  called  to  recollection,  as  an  explanation  of  the  mystery. 
About  the  dose  of  1728,  the  Edinburgh  newspapers  speak  of 
a  gentleman  named  Captain  Row,  who  had  come  to  Scotland 
inyested  with  a  privilege  for  raising  treasure  and  other  articles  out 
of  shipwredced  vessels,  to  last  for  ten  years.  For  the  next  twelve- 
month, we  hear  of  him  as  exercising  his  ingenuity  upon  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  which  was  sunk  off  Barra. 
Two  brass  cannon  are  first  spoken  of  as  recovered,  and  afterwards 
we  hear  of '  several  things  of  value.' 

That  extraordinary  person,  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  who  had  resisted  No?. 
the  troops  of  King  William,  and  been  outlawed  by  the  Edinburgh 
Justidary  Lords,  was  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  title  and 

'  PriTtto  L«tton^  Ac,  p.  66 ;  also  ntwtpapen  of  tho  dMj, 
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1718.  esti^te,  an  active  frieud  and  partisan  of  the  Wliig-Hanoirerian 
government^  and  captain  of  one  of  the  six  companies  of  its 
Highland  mifitia.  In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  he  led  sixty 
of  these  local  soldiers  on  an  expedition  against  the  thieves  of  the 
north-west  districts,  and  captured  no  fewer  than  twentjr-nx  in  the 
course  of  a  wedL  He  searched  for  arms  at  the  same  time,  hut 
reported  that  these  had  been  now  pretty  well  gathered  in ;  so  he 
found  none. 

Although  few  Scotsmen  have  been  the  subjects  of  so  much 
biography  as  Lord  Lovat,  there  is  one  aspect  in  which  he  remsins 
to  be  now  for  the  first  time  viewed ;  and  that  is,  as  a  newspaper 
paragraphist.  During  the  dosen  prosperous  years  which  followed 
this  date,  the  Cowrani  and  Mercury  are  every  now  and  then 
presenting  extracts  of  private  letters  from  Inverness  rpgaidiog  Ae 
grand  doings  of  'Simon  Lord  Lovat,  chief  of  the  danFrsser,'  sll 
of  them  in  such  a  puffing  style  as  would  leave  little  doubt  of  their 
having  been  his  own  composition,  even  if  we  were  not  possessed  of 
fifiusts  which*betray  it  but  too  clearly. 

On  one  occasion  (May  1728)  he  is  described  as  riding  out  fiom 
Inverness,  with  eighty  well-mounted  gentlemen  of  his  dan,  to  meet 
and  escort  the  Lords  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Justidary,  ss  they 
were  approaching  the  town.  At  another  (September  1729),  we  find 
him  parading  his  compsny  of '  a  hundred  men,  besides  offieen, 
sergeants,  and  drums,'  before  General  Wade,  when  'they  made 
a  very  fine  appearance,  both  as  to  the  body  of  men  and  their 
new  dothings,  and  they  performed  their  exercises  and  firings  ao 
well,  that  the  general  seemed  very  well  satisfied.  And  he  told  my 
Lord  Lovat  that  he  was  mudi  pleased  at  the  performance  and 
good  appearance  of  his  company.'  We  of  course  hear  nothing  of 
whut  the  general's  engineer,  Mr  Burt,  has  been  so  ill-natured  as 
record,  that  Lovat  had  stripped  private  clansmen  of  any  good 
plaids  they  had,  in  order  to  enable  his  company  to  make  the 
better  show. 

In  June  1788,  we  are  informed  through  the  Mercury,  that  a 
commission  appointing  Lord  Lovat  to  be  sheriff  of  the  county, 
baring  come  to  Inverness,  it  was  read  in  courts  where  Alexander 
Fraser  of  Eairfidd  sat  to  administer  justice  as  his  lordship's 
deputy.  'The  gentlemen  of  tiie  name  of  Fraser,  who  are  very 
numerons  in  this  town,  together  with  the  several  rdations  and 
frienda  of  the  family  of  Lovat,  expressed  an  wieommon  $ai%t- 
faetion  on  seeing  this  commission  renewed  in  his  lordship's 
person,  whose  ancestors,  above  three  hundred  years  ago,  were 
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sherifiB-principal  of  the  shires  of  Inverness  and  Moray.    And  we  nn. 
learn  that  the  rejoicings  made  all  over  the  country,  by  the  Frasers 
and  their  firiends,  were  in  nothing  short  of  those  we  had  in  town.' 
So  says  a  letter  firom  Invemess,  marked  in  the  office-copy  of  the 
papier  as  'paid  {2s,  6J.).' 

Ten  days  afterwards  appeared  another  paragraph :  '  Last  week, 
the  Bight  Honourable  Simon  Fraser  of  Lovat  was  married  at 
Roaeneath,  in  Dumbartonshire,  to  the  Honourable  Miss  Primrose 
CampbeU,  daughter  to  the  late  John  Campbell  of  Mamore,  Esq. ; 
sister  to  John  Campbell,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Grooms  of  tiie 
Bedchamber  to  his  Majesty,  and  first-cousin  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich.  A  young  lady  of  great  beauty 
and  merit.'    This  was  also  '  paid  {2$.  6d.),* 

The  reader  will  perhaps  relish  another  specimen :  '  Invxrnxss, 
Jufy  18, 1785. — Last  post  brought  us  the  agreeable  news  of  the 
Hon.  John  Campbell  of  Mamore  his  being  appointed  Lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Inniskillen  Regiment  of  Foot,  a  part  whereof  is  now 
quartered  here.    This  news  gave  great  joy  to  all  the  Frasers,  and 
well-wishers  of  the  family  of  Lovat  in  this  town,  the  Lord  Lorat 
being  married  to  a  sister  of  the  said  Colonel  Campbell;  and  there 
being  for  many  ages  a  great  friendship  between  the  CampbeUs  and 
the  Frasers,  last  night  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  Frasers  in  this 
place,  and  the  Grants,  Monroes,  and  Cuthberts,  relations  and 
allies  of  the  family  of  Lovat^  met,  and  inrited  all  the  officers  of 
the  corps,  garrison,  and  custom-house,  with  many  other  gentle- 
men of  the  first  rank,  to  the  Lord  Lovafs  lodgings,  where  BaiUie 
William  Fraser,  his  lordship's  landlord  and  merchant,  had  pre. 
pared  an  elegant  entertainment.    There  was  great  plenty  of  wine, 
when  the  healths  of  his  Majesty,  the  Queen,  Prince,  Duke,  and 
all  the  royal  family  were  drunk,  with  those  of  the  ministry,  his 
Majesty's  forces  by  sea  and  land,  Duke  of  Argyle,  Earl  of  Day, 
General  Wade,  Colonel  John  Campbell,  Lord  Lovat,  Colonel 
Hamilton  and  the  corps;  the  healths  of  the  Frasers^  Grants, 
Monroes,  be.,  and  all  the  fast  friends  of  the  family  of  Argyle,  with 
many  other  loyal  toasts.    There  were  large  bonfires,  not  only  at 
my  Lord  Loraf  s  lodgings,  but  on  every  hill  in  his  lordship's 
extensive  country  round  .this  town.    During  the  solemnily,  Uie 
music-bells    played,  drums  beat,  and  the  private  men  of  the 
company  here  were  handsomely  entertained,  agreeable  to  their 
own  taste,  with  barrels  of  beer,  which  they  drank  to  the  health  of 
their  new  commander.    After  the  gentlemen  had  stayed  several 
hours  at  his  lordship's  lodgings,  they,  with  the  music  playing 
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iTflt.  before  them,  proceeded  to  the  market-crosSy  where  was  a  table 
covered,  with  the  foresaid  toasts  repeated,  with  hunss  and 
acdamations  of  joy/  Marginally  marked  in  the  offioe-eopji 
<  Paid  4f ; 

Not.  The  influenia,  in  a  very  Tinilent  form,  after  passing  ov»  the 
continent,  eame  to  England,  and  a  fortnight  after  had  made  its 
way  into  Scotland.  A  cold  and  cough,  with  fever,  laid  hold  of 
nearly  eveiy  person,  sometimes  in  a  moment  as  they  stood  on 
their  fiset,  and  in  some  instances  attended  with  raving.  Wodrow 
of  course  entertained  hopes  that  Glasgow  would  receive  a  good 
share  of  the  calamity;  but  it  proved  less  severe  there  than  in 
some  other  places.  He  adverts,  however,  to  the  fact,  that,  owing 
to  the  ailment, '  there  was  no  hearing  sermon  for  some  time.'  ^ 

ffoT.  M.  Tiie  death  of  Alexander,  second  duke  of  Grordon,  proved,  throogh 
connected  circumstances,  a  domestic  event  of  great  importance. 
We  have  seen  the  adherence  of  this  powerful  &mily  to  the  Catholic 
faith  a  source  of  frequent  trouble  ever  since  the  Beformsftion. 
Latterly,  under  the  protection  of  the  second  duke,  the  ancient 
religion  had  been  receiving  fresh  encouragement  in  the  north. 
For  this  family  to  be  at  variance  in  so  important  a  respect  with 
the  country  at  large,  was  unfortunate  both  for  themselves  and  the 
country.     It  was  an  evil  now  at  length  to  be  brought  to  an  end 

The  Duchess — Henrietta  Mordaunt,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough ' — ^finding  herself  left  with  the  charge  of  a  large 
family  in  tender  years — the  young  duke  only  eight  years  old- 
took  it  upon  her  to  have  them  educated  in  her  own  Protestant 
principles,  and  with  a  respect  for  the  reigning  family.  It  wu  such 
an  opportunity  as  might  not  have  occurred  again  for  a  centoiy. 
We  can  see  from  her  history  as  an  introducer  of  improvements 
in  agriculture,  that  she  must  have  been  a  woman  of  conader* 
able  intellectual  vigour;  and  hence  it  is  the  less  surprisiDg 
that  she  fully  accomplished  her  object  She  of  course  got  great 
credit  in  all  loyal  quarters  for  what  she  did  with  her  children. 
The  General  AsiBemUy,  in  1780,  sent  her  a  cordial  letter  of  thanki. 
The  government,  in  1786,  settled  upon  her  a  pension  of  £1000 
a  year.     She  survived  her  husband  upwards  of  thirty  years,  living 

'  Wodrow^s  Analeeta,  ir.  97. 

*  See  nndar  the  year  1716  for  Kiine  notice  of  her  Gnwe*!  Mrrieei  to  the  oonvtij  ii  i 
promoter  of  agrienltiiral  hnprorementf. 
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for  the  most  part  at  Prestonhally  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh —  un, 
a  finrfeited  estate  which  she  had  bought  at  a  moderate  prica 

After  all^  there  were  some  drawbacks  to  her  Orace's  soundness 
in  Protestant  loyalty.  While  one  of  her  sons^  Lord  Lewis — ^the 
'  Lewie  Gtordon'  of  Jacobite  minstrelsy — *  went  out '  for  the  House 
of  Stuart  in  1745,  she  herself  shewed  a  certain  tendency  that  way, 
by  laying  out  a  breakfast  for  the  Young  Chevalier  on  the  roadside 
at  her  park-gate,  as  he  marched  past,  target  on  shoulder,  on  his 
way  to  England,  for  which  single  act  of  misapplied  hospitality 
her  Grace  was  deprired  of  her  pension. 


17W. 


The  Edinburgh  Courant  of  February  24th  gravely  records  that, 
'  some  days  ago,  died  a  young  man  in  the  parish  of  Olencorse, 
who  since  Hallarday  last  hath  been  grievously  tormented  by  wicked 
spirits,  who  haunted  his  bed  almost  every  night.  There  was  no 
formed  disease  upon  him;  yet  he  had  extraordinary  paroxysms, 
which  could  not  proceed  from  natural  causes.  He  vomited  vast 
quantities  of  blood,  which  was  like  roasted  livers,  and  at  last,  with 
violent  cries,  his  lungs.' 

Alexander,  ninth  Earl  of  Eglintoun,  having  died  on  the  18th  of  mab.  i 
February,  was  this  day  buried  in  the  family  tomb  in  the  west 
country,  with  the  parade  proper  to  his  rank,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  aga  One  feature  of  the  ceremonial  was  considered 
as  so  peculiar,  that  the  Caledonian  Mercury  makes  a  paragraph 
of  it  alone.  '  There  were  between  nine  hundred  and  a  thousand 
beggars  assembled,  many  of  whom  came  over  from  Ireland,  who 
had  £60  of  that  nobleman's  charity  distribute  among  them.' 

William  Ged,  'of  the  family  of  Balfarg,'  a  goldsmith  in  Edin-  jwt. 
buighj  and  noted  for  the  improvements  he  effected  in  his  own 
business,  chanced  to  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  art  of 
typography  by  having  to  pay  the  workpeople  of  a  printer  to  whom 
he  was  related.  Possessing  an  ingenious  and  inventive  mind,  he 
conceived  a  plan  for  economising  means  in  printing,  by  subjecting 
to  the  press,  not  '  forms  of  types,'  as  usual,  but  plates  made  by 
easting  from  those  forms,  thus  at  once  saving  the  types  from 
wear,  and  obtaining  a  means  of  printing  successive  editions  of 
any  amount  without  the  necessity  of  setting  up  the  types  anew. 
He  talked  of  this  invention  to  a  friend  so  early  as  1725;  but  it 
was  not  till  now  that  any  active  steps  were  taken  towards  realising 
it     With  one  Fenner,  a  bookseller  of  London,  who  happened  to 
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in».  visit  Edinburgh,  he  entered  at  this  date  into  a  contract,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  project  was  to  be  proeecnted  by  Ged  in  Engknd, 
with  peconiary  means  furnished  by  Fenner,  the  profits  to  be 
divided  betwixt  the  parties.  It  was  in  a  manner  necesssry  to  go 
to  England  for  this  purpose,  as  peculiar  types  were  required,  and 
there  was  not  now  any  letter-founder  in  Scotland. 

Qed  was  a  simple,  pure-hearted  man,  perhaps  a  good  deal 
carried  away  firom  prudential  considerations  by  the  interest  he 
felt  in  bis  invention.  Fenner,  and  others  with  whom  Gred  came 
in  contact  in  the  south,  were  sharp  and  selfish  people,  not  over- 
disposed  to  use  their  associate  justly.  The  unfortunate  pro- 
jector had  also  to  encounter  positive  treacheries,,  arising  from  the 
fear  that  his  plan  would  injure  interests  already  invested  in  the 
trade  of  printing.  He  spent  several  years  between  London  and 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  never  got  beyond  some  abortiTe 
experiments,  which,  however,  might  have  been  suflEicieDt  to 
convince  any  skilful  printer  of  the  entire  practicability,  as  well  as 
advantageousness  of  the  scheme.  With  a  deep  sense  of  injn^ 
from  Fenner  and  others,  Ged  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1733,  a 
poorer,  if  not  a  wiser  man  than  he  had  been  eight  years  before 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  so  magnificent  an  addition  to 
the  invention  of  Scheflfer  and  Guttenberg  aa  stereotyping  should 
be  suppressed.  A  few  kind  neighbours  entered  into  a  subscrip- 
tion to  enable  Qed  to  make  a  new  effort  in  Scotland.  Having  a 
son  named  James,  about  twelve  years  old,  he  put  him  apprentice 
to  a  printer,  that  the  boy  might  supply  that  technical  skill  which 
was  wanting  in  himself.  Before  this  child  had  been  a  year  at  his 
business,  being  aUowed  by  his  master  to  return  to  the  office  by 
himself  at  night  for  his  father's  work,  he  had  begun  to  set  up  the 
types  for  an  edition  of  Sallust  in  an  18mo  size ;  and  platea  from 
the  forms  were  finished  by  Ged  in  173ft  The  impression  from 
these  constituted  HhefirBt  itereotyped  book. 

Several  persons  beyond  the  limits  of  the  book-producing  trades 
had  a  sense  of  G^'s  merits.  In  1740,  when  he  sent  a  plate  of 
nine  pages  of  Sallust,  and  a  copy  of  the  book,  to  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  as  an  explanation  of  his  invention,  they  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  appoint  him  some  suitable  gratification  '  when  their  stock 
should  be  in  good  condition.'  ^  Mr  Robert  Smith,  chancellor  of 
the  imiversity  of  Cambridge,  and  the  bishop  of  St  Asaph's,  were 

*  Facolty  Records,  quoted  in  AnaUeta  ScoiicOj  U.  170.     The  plate  of  Sidloft  a  dot 
■hewn  ander  a  glais-caae  in  the  Adyocatea'  LibTarj. 
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SO  faTOurably  disposed  to  hiBi,  that  in  1742  they  made  a  move-  im, 
ment  for  getting  him  established  as  printer  to  the  uniyersity^ 
that  he  might  there  iotrodnce  his  plan;  but  it  came  to  nothing. 
William  Qed,  the  author  of  an  invention  which  has  unspeakably 
extended  the  utility  of  the  printing-press^  died  a  poor  man  in 
1749.  The  boy  James^  who  had  set  the  types  of  the  Sallust^ 
joined  Prince  Charles — for  the  family  was  of  Jacobite  inclinations 
— and^  being  apprehended  in  Carlisle  in  December  1745,  he  was 
condemned  to  death  along  with  Colonel  Townley.  The  only 
benefit  ever  derived  by  the  Geds  firom  their  father's  invention,  was 
that 'the  aforesaid  Mr  Robert  Smith,  by  his  interest  with  the 
Bake  of  Newcastle,  saved  the  young  stereotypist  from  the 
gallowa^ 

The  subsequent  history  of  James  Oed  was  unfortunate.  '  After 
he  had  obtained  his  pardon,  he  followed  his  business  for  some 
time  as  a  journeyman  with  Mr  Bettenham:  afterwards,  he 
commenced  master  for  himself  in  Denmark  Court,  in  the  Strand. 
Unsuccessful  there,  he  privately  shipped  o£f  himself  and  his 
materials- for  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.'  'He  went  to 
Jamaica,  where  his  younger  brother  was  settled  as  a  reputable 
printer,  and  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  island.' ' 

The  ancient  church  was  honourably  distinguished  by  its  charity  av«.  b 
towards  the  poor,  and  more  especially  towards  the  diKased'poor; 
and  it  was  a  dreary  interval  of  nearly  two  centuries  which  inter- 
vened between  the  extinction  of  its  lazar-houses  and  leper-houses, 
and  the  time  when  merely  a  civilised  humanity  dictated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  regulated  means  of  succour  for  the  sickness-stricken 
of  the  humbler  classes.  The  date  here  aflSxed  is  an  interesting 
one^  as  that  when  a  hospital  of  the  modem  type  was  first  opened 
in  Scotland  for  the  reception  of  poor  patients. 

The  idea  of  establishing  such  an  institution  in  Edinburgh  was 
first  agitated  in  a  pamphlet  in  1721,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  requirements  of  the  rising  medical  school  were  largely 
concerned  in  dictating  it.  The  matter  fell  asleep,  but  was  revived 
in  1725,  with  a  proposal  to  raise  a  fund  of  at  least  two  thousand 
pounds  sterling  to  carry  it  out.    Chiefly  by  the  activity  of  the 

1  Biog.  Memoin  qf  WiUiam  Ged.  Nicbok,  London,  1781.  To  a  cUuighter  of  Ged,  it 
wu  propOMd  that  the  profits  of  this  publication,  if  any,  shonld  be  devoted ;  hence  it  maj  be 
inferred  that  the  family  oootinned  poor. 

'  Hons's  Narrative  of  BMe-prinUng^  with  NoU$,  apwl  Topham  and  Willett's  Memoir 
on  Iks  Oriffim  of  PritUinff,    Newcastle^  1820. 
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im.  medical  profession^  this  fand  was  reaUsed;  and  now  the  first  step 
of  practical  beneficence  was  taken  by  the  opening  of  a  hoose^  and 
the  taking  in  of  a  small  number  of  patients^  for  whom  six  {diysi- 
dans  and  anigeons  undertook  to  give  attendance  and  medicine. 
The  total  number  here  received  during  tiie  first  year  was  the 
modest  one  of  thirt^-fivCj  of  whom  nineteen  were  dismissed  ss 
cured. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Edinbnxgh  Infirmary,  which,  small 
as  it  was  at  first,  was  designed  from  its  very  origin  as  a  benefit 
to  the  whole  kingdom,  no  one  then  dreaming  that  a  time  would 
come  when  every  considerable  county  town  would  have  a  similar 
hospital.  In  1786,  the  contributors  were  incorporated,  and  three 
years  later,  they  began  to  rear  a  building  for  their  purpose,  calca- 
lated  to  accommodate  seventeen  hundred  patients  per  annom, 
allowing  six  weeks'  residence  for  each  at  an  average.  It  is  remark- 
able how  cordially  the  upper  classes  and  the  heads  of  the  medical 
profession  concurred  in  raising  and  managing  this  noble  insti- 
tution, and  how  readily  the  industrious  orders  all  over  the  couotiy 
responded  to  the  appeals  made  to  their  charity  for  its  support 
While  many  contributed  money,  *  others  gave  stones,  lime,  wood, 
slate,  and  glass,  which  were  carried  by  the  neighbouring  fiumen 
gratis.  Not  only  many  master  masons,  wrights,  slaters,  and 
glaaiers  gave  their  attendance,  but  many  journeymen  and  labonren 
frequently  gave  their  labour  gratis ;  and  many  joiners  gave  sashes 
for  the  windows.'  A  Newcastle  glass-making  company  generonalj 
glaied  the  whole  house.  By  correspondence  and  personal  inter- 
vention, money  was  drawn  for  the  work,  not  only  throughoat 
England  and  Ireland,  but  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in 
America.^ 

'  It  has  always  been  admitted  that  the  prime  moving  spirit  in 
the  whole  undertaking  was  George  Drummond,  one  of  die 
Commissioners  of  Customs,  and  on  three  several  occasions  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh;  a  man  of  princely  aspect  and  character, 
further  memorable  as  the  projector  of  the  New  Town.  His 
merits  in  regard  to  the  Infirmary  have,  indeed,  been  substantiallf 
acknowledged  by  the  setting  up  of  a  portrait  of  him  in  the  councO- 
room,  and  a  bust  by  Nollekins-  in  the  hall,  the  latter  having  this 
inscription,  dictated  by  Principal  Robertson :  '  Oeorge  Drummond, 
to  whom  this  country  is  indebted  for  all  the  benefit  which  it 
derives  from  the  Royal  Infirmary.' ' 

>  Mattland*!  Hidwry  of  EdMwrgK,  p.  460.      *  Am«i*8  Hitiory  rf  EdMmyk,  p.  Ul 
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It  ia  not  unworthy  of  being  kept  in  mind  thatj  in  the  bunneas  int. 
of  levying  means  from  a  distance,  Drummond  was  largely  aaaiated 
by  an  eccentric  Bister,  named  May,  who  had  adopted  the  tenets 
of  Quakerism,  and  occasionally  made  tonrs  through  yarious  parts 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  to  the  people,  of 
whom  vast  multitudes  used  to  flock  to  hear  her.  She  was  a 
gentle  enthusiast,  of  interesting  appearance,  and  so  noted  did 
her  addresses  become,  that  Queen  Caroline  at  length  condescended 
to  listen  to  one.  We  get  some  idea  of  her  movements  in  the 
summer  of  1736,  from  a  paragraph  regarding  her  then  inserted  in  a 
London  newspaper :  '  We  hear  that  the  famous  preaching  maiden 
Quaker  (Mrs  Drummond,  who  preached  before  the  queen),  lately 
arrived  from  Scotland,  intends  to  challenge  the  champion  of 
England,  Orator  Henley,  to  dispute  with  him  at  the  Bull  and 
Mouth,  upon  the  doctrines  and  tenets  of  Quakerism,  at  such  time 
as  he  shall  appoint.' 

In  the  pages,  moreover,  of  Sylvanus  Urban,  'a  Lady'  soon 
after  poured  forth  strains  of  the  highest  admiration  regarding 
this 

happy  virgin  of  oelestial  race, 


Adorned  with  wisdom,  and  replete  with  grace  ;* 

proclaiming  that  she  outshone  Theresa  of  Spain,  and  was  sufficient 
in  herself  to  extinguish  the  malignant  ridicule  with  which  men 
sometimes  assail  the  capacities  of  women.^ 

Human  nature,  however,  is  a  ravelled  hasp  of  rather  mixed 
yam,  and  it  will  be  heard  with  pity  that  this  amiable  missionary 
of  piety  and  charity  was  one  of  those  anomalous  beings  who, 
without  necessity  or  temptation,  are  unable  to  restrain  themselves 
from  picking  up  and  carrying  away  articles  belonging  to  their 
neighboura  The  propensity,  though  as  veritable  a  disease  as 
any  ever  treated  within  the  walls  of  her  brother's  infirmary,  threw 
a  shade,  deepening  that  of  poverty,  over  the  latter  years  of  May 
Drummond.  Only  the  enlightened  and  generous  few  could  rightly 
apprehend  such  a  case  Amongst  some  memoranda  on  old-world 
lood  matters,  kindly  communicated  to  me  many  years  ago  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  I  find  one  touching  gently  on  the  memory  of  this 
unfortunate  lady,  and  directing  my  attention  to  'a  copy  of 
tolerably  good  elegiac  verses,'  written  on  a  picture  in  which  she 
was  represented  in  the  character  of  Winter.    Of  these  he  quoted 

1  OenUmatCi  MagoMt^  t.  565. 
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im.  from  memory,  with  iome  slight  inaocuracies,  the  first  and  third 

of  the  foUowing  three : 

*  Foil  justlj  hath  the  artist  planned 

In  Winter's  goise  thj  furrowed  brow, 
And  rightly  raised  thy  feeble  hand 
Above  the  elemental  g^ow. 

I  gaze  upon  that  well-known  face ; 

But  ah,  beneath  December's  frost, 
Lies  buried  all  its  vernal  grace, 

And  eveiy  trait  of  May  is  lost 

Nor  igerely  on  thy  trembling  frame, 
Thy  wrinkled  dieek,  and  deafened  ear, 

But  on  thy/offiMut  and  thy,^MM, 
Relentless  Winter  frowns  severe.'  ^ 

Sip.  Sir  Robert  Momro  of  FooliSj  in  Boss-shire,  'a  very  ancient 
gentleman/  and  chief  of  a  oonaiderable  dan^  died  in  the  enjoyment 
of  general  esteem.  Four  counties  turned  out  to  shew  their  resped 
at  his  funeral  There  were  above  six  hundred  horsemen^  tolerably 
mounted  and  apparelled.  *  The  corpse  was  carried  on  a  bier  betwixt 
two  horses^  fully  harnessed  in  deepest  mourning.  A  gentlemtn 
rode  in  deep  mourning  before  the  corpse,  uncoveredj  attended  bj 
two  grooms  and  four  running-footmen,  all  in  deep  mourning.    The 

*  The  xvBuuiung  Tenes  of  the  poem  an  thna  giTen  in  the  SooU  Magotuu  for  Jam  1773: 

'  Ah  I  where  It  now  th'  Innmnerou  eroird. 

That  once  with  fond  attention  hnng 
On  ererj  truth  dlTine  that  flowed, 
Improred  from  Uij  pcnnasive  tongnct 

Tie  gone  I— it  iceks  a  diffemt  road; 

Life's  aoda]  Joye  to  thee  are  e^er ; 
Untrod  the  path  to  that  abode 

Where  hapleta  FmKmjf  kccpe  the  door. 

Drommond!  thine  aadicDce  yet  reeall, 

Reeall  the  young,  the  gay,  the  vain ; 
And  ere  thy  tottering  fabrle  fidl, 

Sonnd  ftirth  the  deq»ly  moral  attain. 

For  nerer,  anre,  eonld  bard  or  aagc. 

Howler  inspired,  more  dearly  ahcw. 
That  all  vpon  this  traniient  stage 

Is  folly,  vanity,  or  woe. 

Bid  them  at  once  be  warmed  and  tangbt— 

Ah,  no  I— sapprcas  th'  ongratefal  tale-  • 
O'er  crery  frailty,  ercry  ftmlt, 

(MMan^  draw  thy  friendly  toU. 

Tell  rather  what  transcendent  Joy 

Awaita  them  on  th'  immortal  shore, 
If  well  they  8immm*»  strength  employ. 

And  well  distribute  Autwmn*9  store. 

Tell  them,  if  Vhive  crown  their  bloom. 

Time  shall  the  happy  period  bring, 
When  the  dark  Winter  of  the  tomb 

Shall  yield  to cTcrlasting  Spnng* 
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followed  immediately  behind  the  corpse,  and  the  gentlemen  nn. 
[straDgers]  in  the  rear.   The  scutcheons/  says  the  reporter,  *  were  the 
handsomest  I  erer  saw ;  the  entertainment  magnificent  and  full/  ^ 

Oeneral  Wade  was  now  dating  from  '  my  hutt  at  Dalnacardoch,'  sbp. 
having  been  obliged  for  some  time  to  station  himsdf  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Drumnachterj  in  order  to  get  the  road  from  Dunkdd  to 
Inverness  finished,  and  a  shorter  one  planned  as  a  branch  to  Crieff. 
The  Lord  Advocate  Forbes  wrote  to  him  sympathisingly,  acknow- 
ledging that  *  never  was  penitent  banished  into  a  more  barren 
desert  for  his  sina'  Both  gentlemen  had  their  eyes  open  regarding 
a  plotting  among  the  Jacobites,  of  which  the  government  had  got 
some  inkling,  but  of  which  nothing  came. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  the  general  advanced  to 
Buthven,  in  Badenoch,  and  there  the  people  for  the  first  time 
beheld  that  modem  luxury — ^a  coach.  Everybody  turned  out  to 
see  it,  for  it  was  next  to  a  prodigy  among  that  simple  people. 
Here  Forbes  met  Oeneral  Wade,  and  some  sort  of  court  of  judi- 
cature was  held  by  them;  after  which  they  parted,  the  advocate 
to  return  to  Inverness,  and  Wade  to  Dalnacardoch. 

The  good-natured  general  had  arranged  for  a  fSte  to  be  held  by 
those  whom  he  jocularly  called  his  highwaymen;  and  it  must  have 
been  a  somewhat  picturesque  affair.  On  a  spot  near  Dalnaspidal, 
and  opposite  to  the  opening  of  Loch  Oarry,  the  working-parties 
met  under  their  officers,  and  formed  a  square  surrounding  a  tent. 
Four  oxen  were  roasted  whole,  'in  great  order  and  solemnity,'  and 
four  ankers  of  brandy  were  broached.  The  men  dined  (d  fresco; 
the  general  and  his  friend  Sir  Robert  Clifton,  with  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell,  Colonel  Ouest,  Major  Duroure,  and  a  number  of  other 
gentlemen,  were  regaled  in  the  tent.  The  beef,  according  to  the 
general's  own  acknowledgment,  was  'excellent,'  and  after  it  was 
partaken  of,  a  series  of  loyal  toasts  was  drunk  amidst  demonstra- 
tions of  general  satisfaction,  the  names  of  the  Lord  Advocate  and 
his  brother,  John  Forbes  of  CuUoden,  being  not  forgotten.  There 
is  something  interesting  in  these  simple  jocosities,  considering  the 
grand  engiue  of  civilisation  they  were  connected  with.' 

'  Letter  bj  a  cknsman  of  the  deceased.    SSdiiiL  Ev,  CowranL 

'  CuUoden  Papertj  p.  111.  Edin.  Ev.  Cowrant,  Oct.  9,  1729.  This  chnmide  adds: 
*  Thejr  named  the  bridge  where  the  parties  met  Oxbridob.*  A  statement  which  appears 
Bomewhai  inoonsisteDt  with  one  abeadj  made  in  our  general  aoooont  of  the  Highland  roada. 

General  Stewart  of  Garth,  in  his  interesting  book  on  the  Highland  Regiments,  makes  an 
amosing  nuatake  in  supposing  ihat  Genersl  Wade  here  condescended  to  be  entertained  hj  a 
set  of  motnocAj,  or  cattle-lifterk 

VOL.  m.  2  J 
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1719.  The  road  from  Buthven  to  Fort  Augustas^  involyiog  the  steep 
and  difficult  moantain  of  Corryarrick^  and  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  whole  undertaking,  was  in  the  course  of  being  completed  in 
October  1731,  when  a  gentleman  signing  himself  'N.  Mljeod/ 
being  probably  no  other  than  the  Laird  of  Dunv^an,  chanced  to 
pass  that  way  on  his  road  to  Skye,  and  gave  in  the  newspapers  an 
account  of  what  he  saw.  ^  Upon  entering/  he  says, '  into  a  little 
glen  among  the  hiUs,  lately  called  Laggan  a  Yannah,  but  now  by 
the  soldiers  Snugburgh,  I  heard  the  noise  of  many  people,  and 
saw  six  great  fires,  about  each  of  which  a  number  of  soldiers  were 
very  busy.  During  my  wonder  at  the  cause  of  this,  an  officer 
^  invited  me  to  drink  their  majesties'  healtha  I  attended  him  to 
each  fire,  and  found  that  these  were  the  six  working-parties  of 
Tatton's,  Montague's,  Mark  Ker's,  Harrison's,  and  Handyside's 
regiments,  and  the  party  from  the  Highland  Companies,  making 
in  aU  about  five  hundred  men,  who  had  this  summer,  with  inde- 
fatigable  pains,  completed  the  great  road  for  wheel<*carriage9 
between  BV>rt  Augustus  and  Ruthven.  It  being  the  30th  of 
October,  his  majesty's  birthday,  Oeneral  Wade  had  given  to 
each  detachment  an  ox-feast^  and  liquor ;  six  oxen  were  roasted 
whole,  one  at  the  head  of  each  party.  The  joy  was  great,  both 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  day,  and  the  work's  being  completed, 
which  is  really  a  wonderful  undertaking.' 

Before  dismissing  General  Wade,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a 
permanent  record  of  his  engineering  skill  and  courage  in  building 
Tay  Bridge,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  inscription,  was  put  upon  that 
structure  itself,  being  the  composition  of  Dr  Friend,  master  of 
Westminster  School.  But  this,  if  the  most  classic,  was  not 
destined  to  be  the  most  memorable  memorial  of  the  worthy 
general's  labours.  'To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  marshai^s 
chief  exploit,  in  making  the  road  from  Inverness  to  Inverary,  an 
obelisk  is  erected  near  Fort  William,  on  which  the  traveDer  is 
reminded  of  his  merits  by  the  following  naif  couplet : 

''  Had  you  seen  these  roads  before  tl^ey  were  made, 
Yqu  would  lift  np  your  hands  and  bless  General  Wade.*"  ^ 

'Long  before  the  improveiuent9  of  the  Highlands  were  seriously 

'  Notei  to  2d  e<L  of  Burt'i  Letters  There  being  a  distinction  between  nstoril  tneb, 
inch  as  fonnerij  ezifted  in  the  Highlands,  and  mode  roads,  and  '  made  *  bemg  osed  hen 
in  a  seoondarj  and  tecfaninl  sense,  it  is  not  absolutely  neoessaiy  to  snppose,  ss  hat 
been  snpposed,  that  the  author  of  this  couplet  was  an  IrUk  snbaltem  qoartersd  at  Fort 
William. 
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thought  of.  Lord  Eamesj  being,  in  1778,  at  InTemess  on  the  i7S9. 
circuit,  gave,  as  a  toast  after  dinner^  ^'fioads  and  Bridges/' 
Captain  Savage,  of  the  87th  regiment,  then  at  Fort  George, 
sat  near  his  lordship,  and,  being  next  asked  for  a  toast,  gave 
"Chaises  and  Horses/'  to  the  annoyance  of  the  entertainers^ 
who  thought  it  done  in  ridicnie,  though  doubtless  the  captain 
only  meant  to  follow  out  the  spirit  of  Lord  Karnes's  sentiment.' 
— Letter  of  the  late  H.  R.  Ihfff  of  Muirton  to  the  author,  SUt 

March  1827. 

« 

In  Scotland,  oil-painting  had  had  a  morning-star  in  the  person  oox.  u. 
of  George  Jameson.  Two  ages  of  darkness  had  followed.  About 
the  b^inning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  foreign  artist,  John 
Medina,  found  for  a  few  years  a  fair  encouragement  for  his 
pencil  in  the  painting  of  portraits;  and  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  as  royal  commissioner,  conferred  upon  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood/  Then  arose  two  native  portrait-painters  of  some 
merit— John  Alexander,  who,  moreover,  was  able  to  decorate  a 
staircase  iu  Gordon  Castle  with  a  tolerable  picture  of  the  Rape 
of  Proserpine;  and  John  Scougal,  who  has  handed  down  to  us 
not  a  few  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.' 
William  Aikman,  a  disciple  of  Medina,  followed,  and  was  in  vogue 
as  a  painter  of  portraits  in  Edinburgh  about  1721.  Such  was  the 
meagre  history  of  oil-painting  in  Scotland  till  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  the  first  Gteorge. 

At  that  time,  when  wealth  was  foUowing  industry,  and 
religious  gloom  beginning  to  give  way  to  a  taste  for  elegant 
amusements,  the  decorative  arts  were  becoming  comparatively 
prominent.  Boderick  Chalmers  and  James  Norie,  while  osten- 
sibly house-painters,  aspired  to  a  graceful  use  of  the  pencil, 
seldom  failing,  when  they  painted  a  set  of  panelled  rooms,  to 
leave  a  tolerable  landscape  from  their  own  hands  over  the  fire- 
places; and  in  some  of  the  houses  in  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh, 
these  pieces  are  still  seen  to  be  far  from  contemptible.  William 
Adam,  father  of  the  celebrated  brothers,  William  and  Kobert, 
was  the   principal    architect   of  the  day.     There  was  even  a 

'  In  Mftj  1711,  the  'relict*  of  Sir  Johii  Medina,  limner,  adtertifled  her  having  for  aale 
'a  great  many  pictarea  of  several  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  eminent  lawyers  of  thia 
nation,*  at  her  lod^ng,  '  the  first  stone  land  above  the  Tron  Chorch,  second  story.* — Ed, 
JSv.  CoMramL 

'  Daniel  Wilson  stotes,  in  his  work,  Edmbwrgh  in  the  Olden  Time,  that  Sooogal 
possessed  Sir  James  8teuart*s  house  in  the  Advocates*  Close,  and  there  fitted  np  an 
additiwial  floor  as  a  pictore-gallery. 
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v».  respectable  line-eiigraver  in  Richard  Ciooper,  the  person  from  whom 
Strange,  some  years  after,  derired  his  first  lessons.  While  these 
men  had  a  professional  interest  in  art,  there  were  others  who 
viewed  it  with  fayonr  on  general  grounds,  and,  ficom  motives  of 
puhUc  spirit,  were  willing  to  see  it  encouraged  in  the  Scottish 
capital. 

There  was,  accordingly,  k  design  formed  at  this  date  for  the 
erection  of  a  sort  of  academy  in  Edinburgh,  under  the  name  of 
the  School  of  St  Luke,  '  for  the  encouragement  of  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  &c.'  A  scheme  of  it,  drawn  up  on 
parchment,  described  the  principal  practical  object  to  be,  to  have 
a  properly  lighted  and  furnished  room,  where  the  members  could 
meet  periodically  to  practise  drawing,  &c.,  firom  the  figure,  or 
firom  draughts ;  lots  to  be  drawn  for  the  choice  of  seats.  Frigate 
gentlemen  who  chose  to  contribute  were  invited  to  join  in  the 
design,  though  they  might  not  be  disposed  to  use  the  pendL  We 
find  a  surprisingly  liberal  list  of  subscribers  to  this  document, 
including  Lord  Linton,  Lord  Garlics,  and  Gilbert  Elliot;  James 
MfEwen,  James  Balfour,  and  Allan  Ramsay,  bookseUers;  the 
artists  above  mentioned,  and  about  fifteen  other  persons. 
Amongst  the  rest  was  the  name  of  Allan  Bamsay,  junior, 
now  a  mere  stripling,  but  who  came  to  be  portrait-painter  to 
George  UI.' 

The  above  is  all  that  we  know  about  this  proposed  School  of 
St  Luke.  Very  pleasant  it  is  to  know  so  much,  to  be  assured 
that,  in  1729,  there  was  even  a  handftd  of  men  in  the  Scottish 
capital  so  fiur  advanced  in  taste  for  one  of  the  elegant  BiiA,  as  to 
make  a  movement  for  its  cultivation.  As  to  the  preparedness  of 
the  general  mind  of  the  country  for  the  appreciation  of  high  art, 
the  foUowing  little  narrative  will  enable  the  modern  reader  to 
form  some  judgment 

In  December  1734,  there  was  shewn  in  Edinburgh,  'at  Mr 
Yaxley  Davidson's,  without  the  Cowgate  Port,'  a  collection  of 
curiosities,  amongst  which  was  included  a  said-to-be-valuaUe 
picture  of  Raphael,  probably  representing  the  Saviour  on  the 
Cross;  also  a  view  of  the  interior  of  St  Peter's  at  Borne,  ss 
illuminated  for  the  jubilee  of  1700, '  the  like  never  seen  in  Great 
Britain.'  The  exhibition  lingered  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  city 
with  tolerable  success,  and  was  then  removed  to  the  tavern  of 
one  Murray  at  the  Bridge-end,  opposite  to  Perth. 

'  The  docoment  is  fiilly  printed  in  the  Bditu  Anwrnd  RegUier  for  1816. 
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Here^  in  consequence  of  '  a  pathetic  sermon'  preached  by  one  1799. 
of  the  ministersi  and  certain  printed  letters  indnstrionsly  circu- 
lated on  the  subject  of  these  works  of  art,  a  crowd  of  the  meaner 
sort  of  people  rose  tumultuoudy  on  the  10th  of  July,  and,  crossing 
the  Tay  by  the  ferry-boat,  proceeded  to  Murray's  house,  crying 
out:  'Idolatry!  molten  and  graven  images!  popery!'  and  so 
forth.  Then,  surrounding  the  door,  they  attemptdl  to  enter  for 
the  purpose  of  dragging  forth  the  pictures,  and  were  only  with 
difficulty  withstood  by  the  landlord,  who,  backed  by  his  hostler, 
planted  himself  with  a  drawn  cutlass  in  the  doorway.  Time  was 
thus  given  for  some  gentlemen  of  Perth  to  come  to  the  rescue, 
and  also  to  allow  of  the  Earl  of  Einnouirs  bailie  of  regality  to 
oome  forward  in  behalf  of  the  peace ;  '  whereupon  the  men 
concerned  in  the  mob  withdrew,  the  women  still  standing  at  the 
doors  of  the  house,  crying  out :  '^  Idolatry,  idolatry,  and  popery  1 " 
and  threatening  still  to  bum  the  house,  or  have  the  pictures  and 
graven  images  destroyed,  till  some  dozens  of  the  female  ring- 
leaders were  carried  over  the  river  to  Perth,  the  rest  dispersing 
gradually  of  their  own  accord.  Immediately  after,  the  poor 
stranger  was  glad  to  make  the  best  of  his  way,  and  went  straight 
in  a  boat  to  Dundee,  which  the  mobbers  no  sooner  perceived,  but 
they  sent  an  express  by  land  to  that  place  to  prompt  some  of  the 
zealous  there  to  mob  him  at  landing/ 

Apparently  this  message  had  taken  efiect,  for  we  learn,  a  few 
days  after,  that  the  collection  of  curiosities,  '  having  made  a  fine 
retreat  from  the  late  attack  at  the  Bridge-end  of  Perth,'  are  again 
on  view  in  Edinburgh.^ 

Amongst  the  '  signs  and  causes  of  the  Lord's  departure,' 
adduced  by  the  Seceders  in  a  testimony  published  by  them  soon 
after  this  time,  is  the  fact  that '  an  idolatrous  picture  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  was  well  received  in  some  remarkable 
places  of  the  land.' 

Mr  Wodrow  was  regaled  at  this  time  with  a  few  additional  not. 
chastisements  for  the  city  of  Glasgow.  Mrs  Olen,  who  dealt 
largely  in  sOks  and  Hollands,  had  broken  down  under  a  bill 
for  three  hundred  pounds,  with  debt  to  tradesmen  in  the 
city  for  weaving  cloth  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred!  In 
the  ensuing  June,  the  town  sustained  'a  very  great  loss'  by 
the  breaking  of  a  Scottish  factor  in  HoUand ;  no  less  than  two 
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iTM.  thousand  pounds  sterling :  only — and  here  was  the  great  jnty  in 
the  case — ^it  was  difinsed  over  too  many  parties  to  be  very  senaiUy 
felt.* 

About  fifteen  months  after  this  date,  the  worthy  pastor  of  East- 
wood  adverted  to  the  'great  losses,  hardships,  and  impositions' 
which  the  trade  of  Glasgow  had  recently  undei^ne,  and  to  the 
*  several  hundreds  of  forking  poor '  which  hung  as  a  burden  upon 
the  city.  Notwithstanding  all  that — and  we  can  imagine  his 
perplexity  in  recording  the  fact — the  citizens  were  getting  up 
a  house  of  refuge  for  distressed  peopla  'In  a  week  or  two, 
twelve  hundred  pounds  was  signed  for,  besides  two  hundred  Mr 
Orr  gives,'  and  certain  sums  to  be  contributed  by  public  bodies. 
What  would  he  have  thought  if  he  could  have  been  assured  that, 
in  litde  more  than  a  century,  Glasgow  would,  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
without  difficulty,  raise  forty-five  thousand  pounds  as  its  quota 
towards  a  national  fund  for  the  succour  of  the  sufferers  in  the 
British  army  by  a  single  campaign ! 

Dm.  14.  Xiord  Balmerino,  son  of  the  lord  who  had  been  the  subject  of  a 
notable  prosecution  under  the  tyrannical  government  of  Charles  L,' 
was  now  residing  in  advanced  age  at  his  house  in  Coatfidd  Laoe, 
in  Leith.  One  of  his  younger  sons,  named  Alexander  (the  imme- 
diate younger  brother  of  Arthur,  who  made  so  gallant  a  death  on 
Tower  Hill  in  1746),  was  leading  a  life  of  idleness  and  pleasure  at 
the  same  place.  As  this  young  gentleman  was  now  to  be  involved 
in  a  bloody  afiGEur  which  took  place  in  Leith  Links,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  recall  that,  five  years  back,  he  was  engaged  on  the 
same  ground  in  an  nSaxr  of  gaiety  and  sport,  which  yet  had  some 
ominous  associations  about  it.  It  was  what  a  newspaper  of  the 
day  caUs  'a  solemn  match  at  golf  played  by  him  for  twenty 
guineas  with  Captain  Porteous  of  the  Edinburgh  Town-guard;  an 
affair  so  remarkable  on  account  of  the  stake,  that  it  was  attended 
by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  and  a  vast  mob 
of  the  great  and  little  besides,  Alexander  Elphinstone  ending  as 
the  winner.'  No  one  could  well  have  imagined,  as  that  cheerful 
game  was  going  on,  that  both  the  players  were,  not  many  years 
after,  to  have  blood  upon  their  hands,  one  of  them  to  take  on  tbe 
murderer's  mark  upon  this  very  field. 
On  the  23d  of  December  1729,  the  Honourable  Alexander 

^  AitaUetOf  ir.  86,  162.  '  Hiniitely  narrated  in  Banat 

*  Caledonian  Merewrjh  April  6,  1724. 
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ElphhistoBe  met  a  Lieutenant  Swift  of  Gadogan's  regiment  at  1799. 
the  house  of  Mr  Michael  Watson^  merchant  in  Leith.  Some  hot 
words  having  risen  between  tbero,  Elphinstone  rose  to  depart^  bufc 
before  he  went,  he  touched  Swift  on  the  shoulder  with  his  sword, 
and  dropped  a  hint  that  he  wonld  expect  to  receive  satisfaction 
next  morning  on  the  Links.  Next  day,  accordingly,  the  two 
gentlemen  met  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon  in  that  comparatively 
public  place  (as  it  now  appears),  and  fought  a  single  combat  with 
swords,  which  ended  in  Swift  receiving  a  mortal  wound  in  the 
breast. 

Elphinstone  was  indicted  for  this  act  before  the  High  Court 
of  Justiciary;  but  the  case  was  never  brought  forward,  and 
the  young  man  died  without  molestation  at  Leith  three  years 
after. 

The  merit  of  the  invention  of  that  noble  instrument,  the  irao. 
Reflecting  Telescope,  is  allowed  to  rest  with  David  Gregory, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  although  that  of  first  completing  one  (in 
1671)  is  due  to  the  illustrious  Newton.  It  was  thought  very 
desirable  by  Sir  Isaac  to  substitute  glass  for  metaUic  reflectors;* 
but  fifty  years  elapsed  without  the  idea  being  realised,  when  at 
length,  about  this  date,  a  very  young  Edinburgh  artist,  named 
James  Short,  ^executed  no  fewer  than  six  reflecting  telescopes 
with  glass  specula,  three  of  which  were  fifteen  inches,  and  three 
nine  inches  in  focal  length,'  to  which  Professor  Maclaurin  gave  his 
approbation,  though  ultimately  their  light  was  found  fainter  than 
was  deemed  necessary. 

Two  years  afterwards,  when  Short  had  only  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  he  began  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  English 
makers  of  reflecting  telescopes,  but  without  attempting  to  make 
specula  of  gloss.  ^To  such  perfection  did  he  carry  the  art  of 
grinding  and  poUshing  metallic  specula,  and  of  giving  them  the 
true  parabolic  figure,  that,  with  a  telescope  of  fifteen  inches  in 
focal  length,  he  and  Mr  Bayne,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  read  the  Philosophical  Transactions  at  the  distance 
of  five  hundred  feet,  and  several  times,  particularly  on  the  24th  of 
November  and  the  7th  of  December  1734,  they  saw  the  five 
satellites  of  Saturn  together,  an  achievement  beyond  the  reach  of 
Hadley's  six-feet  telescope.' 

This  ingenious  man,  attaining  some  celebrity  for  the  making  of 
reflecting  telescopes,  was  induced,  in  1742,  to  settle  in  London, 
ivhere  for  a  number  of  years  he  continued  to  use  his  remarkable 
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1780L  talents  in  this  way,  oocasionaUy  furnishing  inatrnments  at  high 
prices  to  royal  personages  throughout  Europe/ 

oor.  M.  One  William  Muir,  brother  of  two  men  who  had  recently  been 
hanged  at  Ayr  for  theft,  was  this  day  tried  before  a  jury,  for 
housebreaking,  by  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  acting  as 
'  High  Sheriff  within  bui^h.'  The  man  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  the  sentence  was  duly  executed  on  the  ensuing  2d  of  December, 
he  dying  penitent.' 

It  seems  strange  to  us,  but  about  this  time  the  condenmation  of 
criminals  to  capital  punishment  by  sheriffs  of  counties,  and  by  the 
chief-magistrate  of  Edinburgh,  was  by  no  means  infrequent,  bebg 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  statutory  arrangements  of  the 
country.  Nay  more,  great  territorial  lords,  especially  in  the 
Highlands,  still  acted  upon  their  ancient  privileges  of  pit  SDd 
gallows.  It  is  related  that  the  Doke  of  Athole  one  day  reorived 
at  Blair  an  application  from  his  baron-bailie  for  pardon  to  a  man 
whom  he  had  condemned  to  be  hanged  for  theft,  but  who  was 
a  person  of  such  merits  otherwise  that  it  seemed  a  pity  to  put 
justice  in  force  against  him.  The  Lord  President  Forbes,  who 
had  stopped  to  dine  with  his  Oraoe  in  the  course  of  a  joumqr  to 
Edinburgh,  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  power  of  pardoning  a 
condemned  criminal  should  be  attributed  to  any  person  but  the 
king.  '  Since  I  have  the  power  of  punishing,'  said  the  duke;,  Mt 
is  but  right  that  I  should  have  the  power  of  pardoning.'  Then, 
calling  a  servant,  he  quietly  added : '  Send  an  express  to  Logie- 
rait,  and  order  Donald  Stewart,  presently  under  sentence,  to  be 
set  at  liberty.'  ^ 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  time  whidi  seems  to  mark  very 
decidedly  a  transition  in  Scotland  from  poverty  to  growing  wealth, 
from  the  puritanic  manners  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
semi-licence  and  ease  of  the  eighteenth,  from  narrow  to  libenl 
education,  and  consequently  from  restricted  to  expanded  views. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  proper  here  to  introduce  a  few  general 
observations. 

Although,  only  a  few  years  back,  we  find  Wodrow  speaking  of 
the  general  poverty,  it  is  remarkable  that,  after  this  time^  com- 
plaints on  that  point  are  not  heard  in  almost  any  quarter.    The 

1  Sir  D.  Brawiter'8  Life  of  Sir  I$aae  NewUm,  1855, 1  57 

*  Edin.  Ev,  Conftmt 

'  Stewaif  f  Higldamd  JUgmeiUt,  I  49. 
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influz  of  commercial  prosperity  at  Glasgow  had  now  fairly  set  in,  irso. 
and  the  linen  manufacture  and  other  branches  of  industry  begin 
to  be  a  good  deal  spoken  of  Agricultural  improvements  and  the 
decoration  of  the  country  by  wood  had  now  been  commenced. 
There  was  great  chafing  under  the  taxation  introduced  after  the 
Union,  and  smuggling  wa^  popular,  and  the  revenue-officers  were 
detested ;  yet  the  people  had  become  able  to  endure  the  deductions 
made  from  their  income.  Thus  did  matters  go  on  during  the 
time  between  1726  and  1745,  making  a  slow  but  sensible  advance 
— ^nothing  Uke  what  took  place  after  the  question  of  the  dynasty 
had  been  settled  at  Culioden,  but  yet  such  as  to  very  considerably 
afiect  the  condition  of  the  people.  Much  of  this  was  owing  to 
the  pacific  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  whom,  with  all  his 
faults,  the  British  people  certainly  owe  more  than  to  any  minister 
before  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

If  we  wish  to  realise  the  maimers  before  this  period,  we  must 
think  of  the  Scotch  as  a  people  living  in  a  part  of  Britain  remote 
from  the  centre — ^peninsulated  and  o£f  at  a  side— enjoying  little 
intercourse  with  strangers;  but,  above  all,  as  a  people  on  whom 
the  theology  of  the  Puritans,  with  all  their  peculiar  views  r^arding 
the  forms  of  religion  and  the  arrangements  of  a  church,  had 
taken  a  poweiful  hold.  Down  to  1780,  all  respectable  persons  in 
Scotland,  with  but  the  slightest  exceptions,  maintained  a  strictly 
evangelical  creed,  went  regularly  to  church,  and  kept  up  daily 
family-worship.  Nay,  it  had  become  a  custom  that  every  house 
should  contain  a  small  closet  built  on  purpose,  to  which  the  head 
of  the  family  could  retire  at  stated  times  for  his  personal  or 
private  devotions,  which  were  usually  of  a  protracted  kind,  and 
often  accompanied  by  great  motions  and  groanings,  expressive  of 
an  intense  sense  of  human  worthlessness  without  the  divine 
favour.  On  Sunday,  the  whole  family,  having  first  gathered  for 
prayers  in  the  parlour,  proceeded  at  ten  to  church.  At  half-past 
twelve,  they  came  home  for  a  light  dinner  of  cold  viands  (none 
being  cooked  on  this  sacred  day),  to  return  at  two  for  an  afternoon 
service  of  about  two  hours.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted 
to  private  devotions,  catechising  of  children,  and  the  reading  of 
pious  books,  excepting  a  space  of  time  set  aside  for  supper,  which 
in  many  families  was  a  comfortable  meal,  and  an  occasion,  the 
only  one  during  the  day,  when  a  little  cheerful  conversation  was 
bdulged  in.  Invariably,  the  day  was  closed  with  a  repetition  of 
family  prayers. 

It  was  customary  for  serious  people  to  draw  up  a  written  paper. 
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iTM.  in  which  they  formally  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  God 
— a  sort  of  personal  covenant  with  their  Maker — and  to  renew 
this  each  year  at  the  time  of  the  celehration  of  the  commanion  by 
a  fresh  signature  with  the  date  The  subscriber  expressed  his 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  scheme  of  Christian  salvation,  avowed 
his  willingness  to  take  the  Lord  to  be  his  all-sufficient  portion^ 
and  to  be  resigned  to  his  will  and  providence  in  all  things.  He 
also  expressed  his  resolution  to  be  mortified  to  the  world,  and  to 
engage  heartily  and  steadfastly  persevere  in  the  performance  of 
all  religious  duties.  An  earnest  prayer  for  the  divine  help 
usually  closed  this  document. 

As  all  were  trained  to  look  up  to  the  Deity  with  awe  and  terror, 
so,  with  the  same  feelings,  were  children  accustomed  to  look  up  to 
their  parents,  and  servants  to  their  masters.  Amongst  the  upper 
classes,  the  head  of  the  family  was  for  the  most  part  an  avfiil 
personage,  who  sat  in  a  special  chair  by  the  fireside,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  with  his  hat  on,  often  served  at  meals  with 
special  dishes,  which  no  one  else,  not  even  guests,  partook  of.  la 
all  the  arrangements  of  the  house,  his  convenience  and  tastes 
were  primarily  studied.  His  children  approached  him  with  fear, 
and  never  spoke  with  any  freedom  before  him.  At  meals,  the 
lady  of  the  house  helped  every  one  as  she  herself  might  choose. 
The  dishes  were  at  once  ill-cooked  and  ill-served.  It  was  thought 
unmeet  for  man  that  he  should  be  nice  about  food.  Nicety  and 
love  of  rich  feeding  were  understood  to  be  hateful  peculiarities  of 
the  English,  and  unworthy  of  the  people  who  had  been  so  much 
more  favoured  by  God  in  a  knowledge  of  matters  of  higher 
concern. 

There  was,  nevertheless,  a  great  amount  of  hospitality.  And 
here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  poverty  of  those  old  times  had 
less  effect  on  the  entertainments  of  the  higher  classes  than  might 
have  been  expected.  What  helped  the  gentlefolks  in  this  respect, 
was  the  custom  of  receiving  considerable  payments  from  their 
tenants  in  kind.  This  enabled  them  to  indulge  in  a  rode 
abundance  at  home,  while  their  means  of  living  in  a  town-house, 
or  in  an  inn  while  travelling,  was  probably  very  limited.  We 
must  further  remember  the  abundance  of  game  in  Scotland,  how 
every  moor  teemed  with  grouse  and  black-cock,  and  every  lake 
and  river  with  fish.  These  furnished  lai^e  supplies  for  the  table 
of  the  laird,  both  in  Lowlands  and  Highlands;  and  I  fed  con- 
vinced that  the  miserable  picture  drawn  by  a  modem  historian 
of  the  way  of  living  among  the  northern*  chiefs  is  untrue  to  a 
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large  extentj  mainly  by  bis  failure  to  take  sacb  resources  into  itm. 
account. 

A  lady,  bom  in  1714,  wbo  bas  left  a  valuable  set  of  reminis- 
cences of  ber  early  days,  lays  great  stress  on  tbe  bome*staying 
life  of  tbe  Scottisb  gentry.  Sbe  says  tbat  tbis  result  of  tbeir 
narrow  circumstances  kept  tbeir  minds  in  a  contracted  state,  and 
caused  tbem  to  regard  all  manners  and  babits  different  from  tbeir 
own  witb  prejudice.  Tbe  adult  bad  few  intelligent  books  to  read ; 
neitber  did  journals  tben  exist  to  give  tbem  a  knowledge  of  public 
afiiurs.  Tbe  cbildren,  kept  at  a  distance  by  tbeir  parents,  lived 
much  amongst  tbemselves  or  witb  underlings,  and  grew  up  witb 
litUe  of  eitber  knowledge  or  refinement.  Bestrained  witbin  a 
narrow  social  circle,  tbey  often  contracted  improper  marriages. 
It  was  not  tbougbt  necessary  in  tbose  days  tbat  young  ladies 
sbould  acquire  a  sound  knowledge  of  even  tbeir  own  language, 
much  less  of  Frencb,  German,  or  Italian;  nor  were  many  of  tbem 
taugbt  music  or  any  otber  refined  accomplisbment.  '  Tbe  cbief 
tbing  required  was  to  bear  tbem  psalms  and  long  catecbisms,  in 
wbicb  tbey  were  employed  an  bour  or  more  every  day,  and  almost 
tbe  wbole  day  on  Sunday.  Tbey  were  allowed  to  run  about  and 
amuse  tbemselves  in  tbe  way  tbey  cboosed,  even  to  tbe  age  of 
woman,  at  wbicb  time  they  were  generally  sent  to  Edinburgb  for 
a  winter  or  two,  to  learn  to  dress  tbemselves,  and  to  dance,  and 
see  a  little  of  tbe  world.   Tbe  world  was  only  to  be  seen  at  cburcb, 

at  marriages,  burials,  and  baptisms Wben  in  tbe  country, 

tbeir  employment  was  in  coloured  work,  beds,  tapestry,  and  otber 
pieces  of  furniture;  imitations  of  fruits  and  flowers,  witb  very 
little  taste.  If  tbey  read  any,  it  was  eitber  books  of  devotion  or 
long  romances,  and  sometimes  botb.' 

Previous  to  tbis  time,  tbe  universal  dress  of  tbe  middle  classes 
was  of  plain  country  dotb,  mucb  of  it  wbat  was  called  hodden 
gray — that  is,  doth  spun  at  home  from  the  undyed  wool.  Gentle- 
men of  figure  wore  English  or  foreign  cloth,  and  their  clothes 
were  costly  in  comparison  with  otber  articles.  We  find,  for 
instance,  a  gentleman  at  bis  marriage,  in  1711,  paying  J6340 
Scots  for  two  suits,  a  night-gown,  and  a  suit  to  his  servant. 
Linen  being  everywhere  made  at  home — ^the  spinning  executed 
by  tbe  servants  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  tbe  weaving 
by  tbe  village  webster — ^there  was  a  general  abundance  of  napery 
and  of  under-dothing.  Holland,  being  about  six  shillings  an  ell, 
was  worn  only  by  men  of  refinement.  '  I  remember,'  says  the 
lady  aforesaid,  'in  tbe  '80  or  '31,  of  a  ball  where  it  was  agreed 
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iTM.  that  the  company  should  be  dressed  in  nothing  but  whst 

mannSactnred  in  the  country.  My  sisters  were  as  well  dressed 
as  any^  and  their  gowns  were  striped  linen  at  2s.  6d.  per  yard. 
Their  heads  and  ruffles  were  of  Paisley  muslins,  at  4f.  6i,  with 
fourpenny  edging  from  Hamilton;   all  of  them  the  inest  that 

could    be    had At  the    time  I  mention^  hoops  were 

constantly  worn  four  and  a  half  yards  wide,  which  required  mnch 
silk  to  cover  them;  and  gold  and  silver  were  much  used  for 
trimming,  never  less  than  three  rows  round  the  petticoat;  ao 
that,  though  the  silk  was  slight,  the  price  was  increased  by  the 
trimming.  Then  the  heads  were  all  dressed  in  laces  from 
Flanders;  no  blondes  or  course-edging  used:  the  price  of  these 
was  high,  but  two  suits  would  serve  for  life;  they  were  not  renewed 
but  at  marriage,  or  some  great  event.  Who  could  not  afford 
these  wore  fringes  of  thread'  In  those  days,  the  ladies  went  to 
church,  and  appeared  on  other  public  occasions,  in  full  dreaa 
A  row  of  them  so  rigged  out,  taking  a  place  in  the  procession  at 
the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly,  used  to  be  spoken  of  by  old 
people  as  a  fine  show.  When  a  lady  appeared  in  undress  on  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  she  generally  wore  a  mask,  which,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  simply  an  equivalent  for  the  veil 
of  modem  timea 

One  marked  peculiarity  of  old  times,  was  the  union  of  fine 
parade  and  elegant  dressing  with  vulgarity  of  thought,  qieech, 
and  act  The  seemliness  and  delicacy  observed  now-a-days 
regarding  both  marriages  and  births  were  unknown  long  ago. 
We  have  seen  how  a  bridal  in  high  life  was  conducted  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne^  Let  us  now  observe  the  ceremonials 
connected  with  a  birth  at  the  same  period.  '  On  the  fourth  week 
after  the  lady's  delivery,  she  is  set  on  her  bed  on  a  low  footstool ; 
the  bed  covered  with  some  neat  piece  of  sewed  work  or  white 
sattin,  with  three  pillows  at  her  back  covered  with  the  same;  she 
in  full  dress  with  a  lappet  head-dress  and  a  fan  in  her  hand. 
Having  informed  her  acquaintance  what  day  she  is  to  see  com- 
pany, they  all  come  and  pay  their  respects  to  her,  standing,  or 
walking  a  little  through  the  room  (for  there's  no  diairs).  They 
drink  a  glass  of  wine  and  eat  a  bit  of  cake,  and  then  give  place 
to  others.  Towards  the  end  of  the  week,  all  the  fiiends  are  asked 
to  what  was  called  the  Cwmmer^  Feast}  This  was  a  supper 
where  every  gentleman  brought  a  pint  of  wine  to  be  drunk  by 

1  Dom,  Awnohi  under  March  1, 1701.  '  French,  eommht^  a  godmother. 
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him  and  his  wife.  The  supper  was  a  ham  at  the  head^  and  a  uao. 
pyramid  of  fowl  at  the  bottom.  This  dish  coBsisted  of  fomr  or 
five  ducks  at  bottom^  hens  aboTe^  and  partridges  at  top.  There 
was  an  eating  posset  in  the  middle  of  the  table^  with  dried  fruits 
and  sweetmeats  at  the  sides.  When  they  had  finished  their 
supper,  the  meat  was  removed,  and  in  a  moment  everybody  flies 
to  the  sweetmeats  to  pocket  them.  Upon  which  a  scramble 
ensued;  chairs  overturned,  and  everything  on  the  table;  wrestling 
and  pulling  at  one  another  with  the  utmost  noise.  When  all 
was  quiet,  they  went  to  the  stoups  (for  there  were  no  bottles) » 
of  which  the  women  had  a  good  share;  for  though  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  be  seen  drunk,  yet  it  was  none  to  be  a  little  intoxicat 
in  good  company/ 

Any  one  who  has  observed  the  conduct  of  stiff  people,  when  on 
specisd  occasions  they  break  out  from  their  reserve,  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  recondUng  such  childish  frolics  with  the  general 
sombreness  of  old  Scottish  life 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  while  puritanic  rigour  was  charac-  ' 
teristic  of  the  great  bulk  of  society,  there  had  been  from  the 
Restoration  a  minority  of  a  more  indulgent  complexion.  These 
were  generally  persons  of  rank,  and  adherents  of  Episcopacy  and 
the  House  of  Stuart.  Such  tendency  as  there  was  in  the  country 
to  music,  to  theatricals^  to  elegant  literature,  resided  with  this 
party  almost  exclusively.  After  the  long  dark  interval  which 
ensued  upon  the  death  of  Drummond,  Sir  Geoige  Mackenzie,  the 
'persecutor,'  was  the  first  to  attempt  the  cidtivation  of  the  belles- 
lettres  in  Scotland.  Dr  Fitcairn  was  the  centre  of  a  small  circle 
of  wits  who,  a  little  later,  devoted  themselves  to  the  Muses,  but 
who  composed  exclusively  in  Latin.  When  Addison,  Steele,  Pope, 
and  Swift  were  conferring  Augustine  glories  on  the  reign  of  Anne 
in  England,  there  was  scarcely  a  single  writer  of  polite  English  in 
Scotland ;  but  under  George  I.,  we  find  Bamsay  tuning  his  rustic 
reed,  and  making  himself  known  even  in  the  south,  notwithstand- 
ing the  peculiarity  of  his  languaga  These  men  were  all  of  them 
unsympathetic  with  the  old  church  Calvinism  of  their  native 
country — as,  indeed,  have  been  nearly  all  the  eminent  cultivators 
of  letters  in  Scotland  down  to  the  present  time.  We  learn  that 
copies  of  the  Toiler  and  Spectator  foimd  their  way  into  Scotland ; 
and  we  hear  not  only  of  gentlemen,  but  of  clergymen  reading 
them.  Allan  Ramsay  lent  out  the  plays  of  Congreve  and  Farquhar 
at  his  shop  in  Edinburgh.  Periodical  amateur  concerts  were 
commenced,  as  we  have  seen,  as  early  as  1717.   The  Easy  Club — ^to 
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ino.  which  Bamsay  belonged — and  other  social  fraternities  of  the  eame 
kind,  were  at  the  same  time  eDJoying  their  occasionsl  conTinalities 
in  Edinburgh.  A  small  miscdlsny  of  verse,  piiblished  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1720,  makes  us  aware  that  there  were  then  residing  Uiere 
several  young  aspirants  to  the  laurel,  including  two  who  have 
since  obtained  places  in  the  roll  of  the  British  poets — namely, 
Thomson  and  Mallet — and  also  Mr  Henry  Home  of  Eames,  snd 
Mr  Joseph  Mitchell :  moreoTer,  we  gather  from  this  little  volume, 
that  there  was  in  Edinbni^h  a  'Fair  Intellectaal  Club,'  an 
asBodation,  we  mnst  presume,  of  youog  ladies  who  were  disposed 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  belles-lettres.  About  this  time,  the 
tea-table  began  to  be  a  point  of  leunion  for  the  upper  classes.  At 
four  in  the  afternoon,  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  would  assemble 
round  a  multitude  of  small  china  caps,  each  recognisable  by  the 
number  of  the  little  silver  spoon  connected  with  it,  and  from  these 
the  lady  of  the  house  would  dispense  an  almost  endless  series  of 
libatbus,  while  lively  chat  and  gossip  went  briskly  on,  but  it  is 
to  be  feared,  in  moat  circles,  little  conversation  of  vhat  would  now 


I^dj  pl»Ti»E  ™  S[Hint,  with  Violonnllo  Accompumnent. — From  ■  tdIhhm  entitled  Huic 
for  Taa-laile  Mitalbmg,  pablialitd  bj  AUu  Bunar. 

be  called  an  intellectual  cast.  On  these  occasions,  the  singing  of 
a  Scottish  song  to  an  accompaniment  on  the  spinet  was  considered 
a  graceful  accomplishment;  and  certainly  no  superior  treat  was  to 
be  had. 

Two  things  at  this  period  told  powerfully  in  introducing  new 
ideas  and  politer  manners :  first,  the  constant  going  and  coming 
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of  sixiy-one  men  of  importance  between  their  own  country  and  i7W. 
London  in  attendance  on  parliament;  and  second^  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  number  of  English  people  as  residents  or  visitors  into 
the  country^  in  connection  with  the  army^  the  exdse  and  customs^ 
and  the  management  of  the  forfeited  estates.    This  intercourse 
irresiBtibly  led  to  greater  cleanliness,  to  a  demand  for  better  house 
accommodation,  and  to  at  once  greater  ease  and  greater  propriety 
of  manners.    The  minority  of  the  tasteful  and  the  gay  being  so 
far  reinforced,  assemblies  for  dancing,  and  even  in  a  modest  way 
theatricals,  were  no  longer  to  be  repressed.     The  change  thus 
effected  was  by  and  by  confirmed,  in  consequence  of  young  men 
of  family  getting  into  the  custom  of  travelling  for  a  year  or  two 
on   the  continent  before  settling  at  their  professions  or  in  the 
management  of  their  affairs  at  home.    This  led,  too,  to  a  some- 
what incongruous  ingrafting  of  French  politeness  on  the  homely 
maimers  and  speech  of  the  general  flock  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Reverting  to  the  matter  of  house  accommodation,   it  may  be 
remarked  that  a  floor  of  three  or  four  rooms  and  a  kitchen  was 
then  considered  a  mansion  for  a  gentleman  or  superior  merchant 
in  Edinbui^h.    We  ought  not  to  be  too  much  startled  at  the  idea 
of  a  lady  receiving  gentlemen  along  with  ladies  in  her  bedroom, 
when  we  reflect  that  there  were  then  few  rooms  which  had  not, 
beds  in  them,  either  openly  or  behind  a  screen.    It  is  a  significant 
fact  that,  in  1745,  there  was  in  Inverness  only  one  house  which 
contained  a  room  without  a  bed^namely,  that  in  which  Fiince 
Charles  took  up  his  lodgings. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  narrowness  of  house  accommodation 
in  those  days,  taverns  were  much  more  used  than  they  are  now. 
A  physician  or  advdcate  in  high  practice  was  to  be  consulted  at 
his  tavern,  and  the  habits  of  each  important  practitioner  in  this 
r^ard  were  studied,  and  became  widely  known.  Gentlemen  met 
in  tavern  dubs  each  evening  for  conversation,  without  much 
expense,  a  shilling's  reckoning  being  thought  high — ^more  gener- 
rally,  it  was  the  half  of  that  sum.  '  In  some  of  these  dubs  they 
played  at  backgammon  or  catch-honours  for  a  penny  the  gama' 
At  the  consultations  of  lawyers,  the  liquor  was  sherry,  brought  in 
mutchkin  stoups,  and  paid  for  by  the  employer.  '  It  was  incredible 
the  quantity  that  was  drunk  sometimes  on  those  occasions.'  Poli<« 
tidans  met  in  taverns  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  state  One  situated 
in  the  High  Street,  kept  by  Patrick  Steil,  was  the  resort  of  a 
number  of  the  patriots  who  urged  on  the  Act  of  Security  and 
resisted  the  Union;   and    the   phrase,  Pate  SteiPs  Parliament, 
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17M.  oocaaionally  appears  in  the  oDrrespondeiioe  of  the  time.  It  was  in 
the  same  place,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  weddy  ooncert  was 
commenoed.  In  the  fireer  days  which  ensned  upon  this  time,  it 
was  not  thought  derogatory  to  Udies  of  good  rank  that  they 
should  occasionally  join  oyster-parties  in  these  places  of  resort. 

Miss  Mure,  in  her  inyaluable  memoir,  remarks  on  the  change 
which  took  place  in  her  youth  in  the  religious  sentimoits  of  the 
people.    A  dread  of  the  Deity,  and  a  fear  of  hell  and  of  the  power 
of  the  devil,  she  cites  as  the  predominant  feelings  of  religiouB 
people  in  the  age  succeediag  the  Reyolution.    It  was  thought  a 
mark  of  atheistic  tendencies  to  doubt  witchcraft,  or  the  reality  of 
apparitions,  or  the  occasional  vaticinative  character  of  dreams. 
When  the  generation  of  the  Bevolution  was  beginning  to  pa» 
away,  the  deep  convictions  as  well  as  the  polemical  spirit  of  the 
seventeenth  century  gave  place  to  an  easier  and  a  gentler  fiutL 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  scepticism,  except  in  the  greatest 
obscurity;  but  a  number  of  favourite  preachers  began  to  place 
Christianity  in  an  amiable  light  before  their  congregations.    '  We 
were  bid,'  says  Miss  Mure,  '  to  draw  our  knowledge  of  God  from 
his  works,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  soul  of  a  good  man ;  then 
judge  if  we  have  cause  to  fear.  .  .  .    Whoever  would  please  God 
must  resemble  him   in   goodness  and  benevolenca  •  .  .     The 
Christian  religion  was  taught  as  the  purest  rule  of  morals;  the 
belief  of  a  particular  providence  and  of  a  future  state  as  a  support 
in  every  situation.    The  distresses  of  individuals  were  neoesaary 
for  exercising  the  good  affections  of  others,  and  the  state  of 
suffering  the  post  of  honour.'    At  the  same  time,  dread  of  parents 
also  melted  away.     '  llie  fathers  would  use  their  sons  with  sach 
freedom,  that  they  should  be  their  first  friend ;  and  the  mothers 
would  allow  of  no  intimacies  but  with  themselves.     For  their 
girls  the  utmost  care  was  taken  that  fear  of  no  kind  should 
enslave  the  mind;   nurses  were  turned  off  who  would  tell  the 
young  of  ghosts  and  witches.    The  old  ministers  were  ridiculed 
who  preached  up  hell  and  damnation;  the  mind  was  to  be  influenced 
by  gentle  and  generous  motives  alone.' 

A  country  gentleman,  writing  in  1729,  remarks  the  increase  in 
the  expense  of  housekeeping  which  he  had  seen  going  on  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  While  deeming  it  indisputable  that 
Edinburgh  was  now  less  populous  than  before  the  Union,  'yet  I 
am  informed,'  says  he,  '  there  is  a  greater  consumption  since,  than 
before  the  Union,  of  all  provisions,  especially  fleshes  and  wheat- 
bread.     The  butcher  owns  he  now  kills  three  of  every  spedes  of 
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cattle  for  erery  one  he  killed  before  the  Union.'  Where  formerly  uio. 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  '  two  or  three  substantial  dishes  df 
beef,  mutton,  and  fowl,  garnished  with  their  own  wholesome  gravy/ 
he  now  saw  'several  services  of  litUe  expensive  ashets,  with 
English  pickles,  yea  Indian  mangoes,  and  catch-up  or  anchovy 
sauces.'  Where  there  used  to  be  the  quart  stoup  of  ale  from  the 
barrd,  there  was  now  bottled  ale  for  a  first 'service,  and  claret  to 
help  out  the  second,  or  else  '  a  snaker  of  rack  or  brandy  punch.' 
Tea  in  the  morning  and  tea  in  the  evening  had  now  become 
established.  There  were  more  livery-servants,  and  better  dressed, 
and  more  horses,  than  formerly.  French  and  Italian  silks  for 
the  ladies,  and  English  broadcloth  for  the  gentlemen,  were  more 
and  more  supplanting  the  plain  home-stufb  of  former  days.^ 
This  writer  was  fiill  of  fears  as  to  the  warrantableness  of  this 
superior  style  of  living,  but  his  report  of  the  fact  is  not  the  less 
valuable. 

1711. 

It  wiU  be  remembered  that  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  soon  after  its  Jvly'. 
institution  in  1696,  settled  branches  at  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
Montrose,  and  Dundee,  all  of  which  proving  unsuccessful,  were 
speedily  withdrawn.  Since  then,  no  new  similar  movement  had 
been  made;  neither  had  a  native  bank  arisen  in  any  of  those 
towns.  But  now,  when  the  country  seemed  to  be  maJiing  some 
decided  advances  in  industry  and  wealth,  the  Bank  resolved  upon 
a  new  attempt,  and  set  up  brandies  in  Giasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee, 
and  Berwick.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  efibrt  was  yet 
premature,  and,  after  two  years'  trial,  these  branches  were  all 
recalled.' 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Glasgow,  though  yet  unable  to  support 
a  branch  of  a  public  bank,  was  not  inexperienced  in  banking 
accommodation.  The  business  was  carried  on  here,  as  it  had  long 
ago  been  in  Edinburgh,  by  private  traders,  and  in  intimate  connec- 
tion with  other  business.  An  advertisement  published  in  the  news- 
papers in  July  1730  by  James  Blair,  merchant,  at  the  head  of  the 
Saltmarket  in  Glasgow,  makes  us  aware  that  at  his  $hop  there, 
'  all  persons  who  have  occasion  to  buy  or  sell  bills  of  exchange,  or 
want  money  to  borrow,  or  have  money  to  lend  on  interest,  or 
have  any  sort  of  goods  to  sell,  or  want  to  buy  any  kind  of  goods, 
or  who  want  to  buy  sugar-house  notes  or  other  good  bills,  or 
to  have  such  notes  or  bills  discounted,  or  who  want  to  have 

'  An  Buay  on  iU  Meant  oflneUmng  SeoUand,  1729,  p.  229. 
*  Records  of  the  Buk^  quoted  in  Chmliiien's  Caledonia^  L  878,  noie, 
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im.  policies  signed^  or  incline  to  underwrite  policies  in  ships  or  goods, 
may  deliver  their  commands/ ' 

^^'  The  latter  part  of  the  year  1780  and  earlier  part  of  1731  were 
made  memorable  in  England  by  the  ^  MalicJoos  Society  of  Under- 
takers.' An  inoffensive  fieurmer  or  a  merchant  wonld  receive  s 
letter  threatening  the  conflagration  of  his  honse  unless  he  should 
deposit  six  or  eight  guineas  under  bis  door  before  some  assigned 
time.  The  system  is  said  to  have  begun  at  Bristol,  where  the 
house  of  a  Mr  Packer  was  actually  set  fire  to  and  consumed. 
When  a  panic  had  spread,  xbany  ruined  gamblers  and  othen 
adopted  the  practice,  in  recklessness,  or  with  a  view  to  gain;  bot 
the  chief  practitioners  appear  to  have  been  ruffians  of  the  lower 
classes,  as  the  letters  were  generally  very  iii-spelt  and  ill-written. 
In  the  autumn  of  1731,  the  system  spread  to  Scotland,  begin- 
ning in  Lanarkshire.  According  to  Mr  Wodrow,  the  parishes  of 
Lesmahago  and  Strathaven  were  thrown  into  great  alarm  by  a 
number  of  anonymous  letters  being  dropped  at  night,  or  thrown 
into  houses,  threatening  fire-raising  unless  contributions  were 
made  in  money.  Mr  Aiton  of  Walseley,  a  justice  of  peace,  was 
ordered  to  bring  fifty  guineas  to  the  Cross-boat  at  I^nark; 
otherwise  his  house  would  be  burnt.  He  went  to  the  place,  but 
found  no  one  waiting.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  rumoors  of 
strangers  being  seen  on  the  moors.  So  great  was  the  conster- 
nation, that  parties  of  soldiers  were  brought  to  the  district^  bat 
without  discovering  any  person  that  seemed  liable  to  suspicion.' 

ja>.  St.  James  Erskine  of  G^nge,  brother  of  the  attainted  Earl  of  Mar, 
and  who  had  been  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  since  1707| 
was  fitted  with  a  wife  of  irr^^ar  habits  and  violent  temper,  the 
daughter  of  the  murderer  Chiesley  of  Dairy.'  After  agreeing,  ia 
1730,  to  live  upon  a  separate  maintenance,  she  continued  to 
persecute  her  husband  in  a  personal  and  indecent  manner,  and 
further  vented  some  threats  as  to  her  power  of  exposing  him  to 
the  ministry  for  dangerous  sentiments.  The  woman  was  scaroelf 
mad  enough  to  justify  restraint,  and,  though  it  had  been  otherwisef 
there  were  in  those  days  no  asylums  to  which  she  could  have  been 
consigned.  In  these  circumstances,  the  husband  felt  himself  at 
liberty  in  conscience— -pious  man  as  he  notedly  was — to  have  his 
wife  spirited  away  by  night  from  her  lodgings  in  Edinburghi 

'  JSdiH.  Ev,  CawranL  ^Wodrow*i  AnaUeUt, 

*  Domestic  Ann,  Scot,  ii.  495. 
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hurried  by  night-journeys  to  Loch  Houm  on  the  West  Highland  iris. 
cottsty  and  thence  transported  to  the  lonely  island  of  Heskir,  and 
put  under  the  care  of  a  peasant-farmer,  subject  to  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald  of  Sleat.  After  two  years,  she  was  taken  to  the  still 
more  remote  island  of  St  Eilda,  and  there  kept  amongst  a  poor 
and  illiterate  people,  though  not  without  the  comforts  of  life,  for 
seven  years  more.  It  was  not  till  1740  that  aby  friends  of  hers 
knew  where  she  was.  A  prosecution  of  the  husband  being  then 
threatened,  the  lady  was  taken  to  a  place  more  agreeable  to  her, 
where  she  soon  after  died. 

Lord  Ghrange  was  one  of  those  singular  men  who  contrive  to 
cherish  and  act  out  the  most  intense  religious  convictions,  to 
appear  as  sealous  leaders  in  church  judicatories^  and  stand  as 
shining  Hghts  before  the  world,  while  yet  tainted  with  the  most 
atrocious  secret  vices.  Being  animated  with  an  extreme  hatred  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  was  tempted,  in  1734,  to  give  up  his  seat 
on  the  bench,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  go  into  parliament 
and  assist  in  hunting  down  the  minister.  Returned  for  Clack- 
mannanshire, he  did  make  his  appearance  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  folly  believing  that  he  should  ere  long  be  secretary  of 
state  for  Scotland  under  a  new  ministry.  It  unluckily  happened 
that  one  of  the  first  opportunities  he  obtained  for  making  a 
display  of  oratory  was  on  the  bill  that  was  introduced  for  doing 
away  with  the  statutes  against  witchcraft.^  Erskine  was  too 
faithful  a  Presbyterian  of  the  old  type  to  abandon  a  code  of  beliefs 
that  seemed  fully  supported  by  Scripture.  He  rose,  and  delivered 
himself  of  a  pious  speech  on  the  reality  of  necromantic  arts,  and 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  defences  against  them.  Sir  Robert 
is  said  to  have  felt  convinoed  from  that  moment,  that  he  had  not 
much  to  fear  firom  the  new  member  for  Clackmannanshire. 

Disappointed,  impoverished,  out  of  reverence  with  old  friends, 
perhaps  somewhat  galled  in  conscience,  Erskine  ere  long  retired 
in  a  great  measure  firom  the  world.  For  some  years  before  his 
death  in  1754,  he  is  said  to  have  lived  principally  in  a  coffee- 
house in  the  Haymtfrket,  as  all  but  the  husband  of  its  mistress; 
certainly  a  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  for  one  who  had 
made  such  a  figure  in  political  life,  and  passed  as  such  a 
'  professor,'  in  his  native  country. 

On  a  stormy  night  in  this  month.  Colonel  Francis  Charteris  Fn. 

'  Sm  under  Jnm  34,  1786. 
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im.  died  at  his  seat  of  Stanyhilli  near  MusseHnugh.  The  pendl  of 
Hogarth^  which,  represents  turn  as  the  old  profligate  gentleman 
in  the  first  print  of  the  Harlofs  Progress,  has  givoi  historicsl 
importance  to  this  extraordinaiy  man.  Descended  from  sn  dd 
family  of  very  moderate  fortune  in  Dnmfiriesshire— Chsrteris  of 
Amidield — he  acquired  an  enormous  fortune  by  gambling  and 
usury,  and  thus  was  ehaUed  to  indulge  in  his  farourite  vicei  on 
a  scale  which  might  be  called  magnificent  A  single  worthy  tndt 
has  never  yet  been  adduced  to  redeem  the  character  of  ChsrteriB, 
though  it  is  highly  probable  that,  in  some  particularB,  that 
character  has  been  exaggerated  by  popular  rumour/ 

A  contemporary  assures  us,  that  the  fortune  of  Chaiteris 
amounted  to  the  then  enormous  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  a  yesr; 
of  which  ten  thousand  was  left  to  Ids  grandson,  Francis,  second  <on 
of  the  iBarl  of  Wemyss. 

*  Upon  his  death-bed,'  says  the  same  writer, '  he  was  esceedingly 
anxious  to  know  if  there  were  any  such  thing  as  hell ;  and  said, 
were  he  assured  there  was  no  such  place  (being  easy  as  to  hesTen), 

he  would  give  thirty  thousand Mr  CSumming  the  minister 

attended  him  on  his  death-bed.  He  asked  his  daughter,  who  ii 
exceedingly  narrow,  what  he  should  give  him.  She  replied  tbst 
it  was  unuiBual  to  give  anything  on  such  occasions.  **  Well,  then,'' 
says  Charteris,  'Met  us  have  another  flourish  firom  him!"  so 
calling  his  prayers.  There  accidentally  happened,  the  night  he  died^ 
a  prodigious  hurricane,  which  the  vulgar  ascribed  to  his  death.'  * 


Nab.  u.  a  transaction,  well  undentood  in  Scotlsnd,  but  unknown  sod 
probably  incomprehensiUe  in  England — ^'an  inharmonious  settle* 
ment' — ^took  place  in  the  parish  of  St  Cuthbert's,  dose  to 
Edinburgh.  A  Mr  Wothenpoon  having  been  presented  by  the 
crown  to  this  charge,  to  the  utter  disgust  of  the  parishionert,  the 
Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  sent  one  of  their  number, 
a  Mr  Dawson,  to  effect  the  'edictal  service.'  The  magistratesj 
knowing  the  temper  of  the  parishioners,  brought  the  City  Guard 
to  protect  the  ceremony  as  it  proceeded  in  the  church ;  so  the 
people  could  do  nothing  there.  Their  rage,  however,  being  ine- 
),  they  came  out^  tore  down  the  edict  firom  the  kirk-door, 


1  It  IS  ntlnr  onrions  that,  in  a  BatMcription  for  the  raliaf  of  th«  loffBran  by  a  fin  m  ti» 
Lawnmariui  of  Edinborgb,  in  1726,  *  Colonel  FrandB  Gharterii,  X4,  4i.'  it  tbi  oolf 
oontribatton  firom  a  prirate  indtTidaaL  Uncharitable  onlooken  would  probably  ooonder 
thia  aa  btended  fiv  an  inanrance  againit  another  fire  on  the  part  of  the  mbecriber. 

'  PrivaU  LeUert^  &o^  p.  80. 
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and  leemed  as  if  they  would  tear  down  the  kirk  itselC    The  City  im. 
Onaid  fired  upon  them^  and  wounded  one  woman/ 

Owing  to  the  di£5cQlty  of  travelling,  few  of  the  remarkable  JvnM. 
foreigners  who  came  to  England  found  their  way  to  Scotland; 
but  now  and  then  an  extraordinary  person  appeared.  At  this 
date,  there  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  put  up  'at  the  house  of 
Yaxley  Davidson,  at  the  Cowgate  Port/  Joseph  Jamati,  Baenlator 
or  Governor  of  Damascus.  He  appeared  to  be  sixty,  was  of 
reddish-black  complexion,  grave  and  well-looking,  wearing  a  red 
cloth  mantle  trimmed  with  silver  lace,  and  a  red  turban  set  round 
with  white  muslin ;  had  a  gray  beard  about  half  a  foot  long;  and 
was  described  as  '  generally  a  Christian.'  Assistance  under  some 
severe  taxation  of  the  Turkish  pacha  was  what  he  held  forth  as 
the  object  of  his  visit  to  Europe  He  came  to  Edinburgh,  with 
recommendations  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  other  persons 
of  distinction,  and  proposed  to  make  a  round  of  the  principal 
towns,  and  visit  the  Duke  of  Athole  and  other  great  people.  He 
was  accompanied  by  an  interpreter  and  another  servant  It 
appears  that  this  personage  had  a  public  reception  from  the  magis- 
tratea,  who  bestowed  on  him  a  purse  of  gold.  In  consequence  of 
receiving  a  similar  contribution  from  the  Convention  of  Bui^hs, 
he  ultimately  resolved  to  return  without  making  Ids  proposed 
tour. 

Four  .years  later,  Edinburgh  received  visits,  in  succession,  from 
two  other  Eastern  hierarchs,  one  of  them  designated  as  arch- 
bishop of  Nicosia  in  Cyprus,  of  the  Armenian  Church,  the  other 
being  Scheik  Schedit,  firom  Berytus,  near  Mount  Lebanon,  of  the 
Greek  Church,  both  bringing  recommendatory  letters  from  high 
personages,  and  both  aiming  at  a  gathering  of  money  for  the 
relief  of  their  countrymen  suffering  under  the  Tnrka  Scheik 
Schedit  had  an  interpreter  named  Michel  Laws,  and  two  servants, 
and  the  whole  party  went  formally  in  a  coach  *  to  hear  sermon  in 
the  High  Church.' ' 

The  Scottish  newspapers  intimate  that  on  this  day,  between  two  lotTii. 
and  three  afternoon,  there  was  felt  at  Glasgow  '  a  shoc^  of  an 
earthquake,  which  lasted  about  a  second.' 

The  six  Highland  companies  were  reviewed  at  Ruthven,  in  Jvvrn, 

*  OtnOeman't  Magatwi,  ii.  674.  ■  Oakdtmian  Mercury. 
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iTn.  Badenoch^  by  General  Wade,  and  were  praised  for  their  good  state 
of  discipline.  '  We  of  this  country,'  says  the  reporter  of  the 
affidr,  '  and,  indeed,  all  the  Highland  and  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  have  snbstantial  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  Uiem, 
since  for  a  long  time  there  has  not  been  the  least  gioond  to  com- 
plain of  disorders  of  any  kind;  which  we  attribute  to  the  vigilance 
of  their  ofiBcers,  and  a  right  distribution  and  position  of  the 
several  companies.'  ^ 

Bobert  Trotter,  schoolmaster  of  Dumfries^  published  a  Com* 
pendium  of  Latin  Ghrammar,  'the  conceitedness,  envy,  and  errorB' 
of  which  were  next  year  exposed  in  a  brochure  oi  Aniuuuhenunu 
by  John  Love,  the  schoolmaster  of  Dumbarton.  Not  long  after 
Lore  had  thus  disposed  of  Mr  Trotter,  he  was  himself  put  on  the 
defensiye  before  the  kirk-session  of  his  parish,  on  a  charge  of 
breuring  an  a  S^mdaff.  Probably  the  verb  waa  only  applicable  in 
a  neuter  form — ^that  is,  nature,  by  continuing  her  fermentixig 
process  on  the  Sabbath,  was  the  only  delinquent — ^for  the  minister, 
'after  a  juridical  trial,  was  obliged  to  make  a  public  apology  for 
having  maliciously  accused  calumniated  innocenoa' '  Love,  who 
was  the  preceptor  of  Tobias  Smollett,  afterwards  distinguished 
himself  by  a  contzoversy  with  the  notorious  Lauder,  who,  by 
forgery,  tried  to  derogate  from  the  fame  of  Milton. 

17tt 

Mat  14.  Siuoc  1698  wc  havc  not  heard  of  any  foreigners  coming  into 
Scotland  to  play  dangerous  tricks  upon  long  tight  ropes ;  but  now, 
unexpectedly,  a  pair  of  these  diverting  vagabonds,  one  described 
as  an  Italian  who  had  performed  his  wonders  in  all  the  cities  of 
Europe,  the  other  as  his  son,  presented  themselves.  A  rope  being 
fixed  between  the  Half-moon  Battery  in  the  Castle,  and  a  place  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Orassmarket,  two  hundred  feet  bcdow,  the 
father  slid  down  in  half  a  minute.  The  son  performed  the  same 
feat,  blowing  a  trumpet  all  the  way,  to  the  astonishment  of  'an 
infinite  crowd  of  spectators.'  Three  days  afterwards,  there  was 
a  repetition  of  the  performance,  at  the  desire  of  several  persoos  of 
quality,  when,  aflier  sliding  down,  the  father  made  his  way  up 
again,  firing  a  pistd,  beating  |t  drum,  and  playing  a  variety  of 
antics  by  the  way,  proclaiming,  moreover,  that  here  he  could  defy 
all  messengers,  sheri£Bi'  ofllcers,  and  macers  of  the  Ciourt  of 
Session.    Being  sore  fatigued  at  the  end  of  the  performance^  be 

^  CdL  Mercury,  Augnst  8,  1782. 

'  ChAlmen'B  Life  of  BuddinuOi,  p.  186. 
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offered  a  guinea  to  the  sutler  of  the  Castle  for  a  draught  of  ale,  nu. 
which  the  fellow  was  churlish  enough  to  refuse. 

The  two  fiinambuli  failed  on  a  subsequent  trial, '  their  equipage 
not  at  all  answering/  Not  many  weeks  after,  we  learn  that 
William  Hamilton,  mason  in  the  Dean,  trying  the  like  tricks  on 
a  rope  connected  with  Queensferry  steeple,  fell  o£f  the  rope,  and 
killed.' 


In  the  course  of  this  year,  a  body  called  the  Edinburgh  CangHmff 
of  Plojfers  performed  plays  in  the  Tailors'  Hall,  in  the  Cowgate. 
On  the  6th  June,  they  had  the  Beggars'  Opera  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Edinburgh  Infirmary.  They  afterwards  acted  Othello,  Hamlet, 
Hemry  IV.,  Macbeth,  and  King  Zeiir, '  with  great  applause.'  In 
December,  they  presented  before  a  large  audience  the  Tempeet, 
'  every  part,  and  even  what  required  machinery,  being  performed 
in  great  order.'  In  February  1784,  the  Conscious  Lovers  was 
performed  'for  the  benefit  of  Mrs  Woodward,'  *  the  doors  not  to 
be  opened  till  four  of  the  dock,  performance  to  begin  at  six.'  In 
March,  the  Wonder  is  advertised,  'the  part  of  the  Scots  colonel 
by  Mr  Weir,  and  that  of  his  servant  Gibby,  in  Highland  dress, 
by  Mr  Wescomb;  and  all  the  other  parts  to  the  best  advantage.' 
Allan  Ramsay  must  have  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  specula- 
tion, because  he  appears  in  the  office-copy  of  the  newspaper 
{Caledonian  Mercury)  as  the  paymaster  for  the  advertisements. 

Nor  was  this  nascent  taste  for  the  amusements  of  the  stage 
confined  to  Edinburgh.  In  August,  the  company  is  reported  as 
setting  out  early  one  morning  for  Dundee,  Montrose,  Aberdeen, 
be.,  *  in  order  to  entertain  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  different 
stations  of  their  circuit.'  We  soon  after  hear  of  their  being 
honoured  at  Dundee  with  the  patronage  of  the  ancient  and  honour- 
able society  of  freemasons,  who  marched  in  a  body,  with  the 
grand-master  at  their  head,  to  the  playhouse,  'in  their  proper 
apparel,  with  hautboys  and  other  music  playing  before  them ; '  all 
this  to  hear  the  JubUee  and  The  Devil  to  Pay. 

In  December,  the  Edinburgh  company  was  again  in  the  Tailors' 
Hall,  and  now  it  ventured  on  '  a  pantomime  in  grotesque  charac- 
ters,' costing  something  in  the  getting  up;  wherefore  'nothing 
less  than  full  prices  will  be  taken  during  the  whole  performance.' 
In  consideration  of  the  need  for  space,  it  was  'hoped  that  no 
gentleman  whatever  will  take  it  amiss  if  they  are  refused  admittance 

« 

>  CaUdonian  Mercury,  May  and  Jnlj  1783. 
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iTit.  bdiind  the  scenes/  Soon  after,  we  hear  of  the  fipeemssons 
patronising  the  play  of  Henry  IV.,  marching  to  the  house  'm 
prooessionj  with  aprons  and  white  gloves,  attended  with  flambeau.' 
Mrs  Bulkely  took  her  benefit  on  the  22d  January  in  OroMoh 
and  a  fiuroe,  in  both  of  which  she  was  to  play;  but  'beingweaky 
and  almost  incapable  to  walk,  [she]  cannot  acquit  herself  to  her 
friends'  satisfaction  as  usual;  yet  hopes  to  be  &voured  with  tbetr 
presenca' 

It  is  observable  that  the  plays  represented  in  the  Cowgate  home 
were  all  of  them  of  daisio  merit.  This  was,  of  course,  prudential 
with  regard  to  popular  prejudices.  Persons  possessed  of  a  love  of 
literature  were  very  naturally  among  those  most  eaaily  reconciled 
to  the  stage;  and  amongst  these  we  may  be  allowed  to  diss 
certain  schoolmasters,  who  about  this  time  began  to  encoumge 
their  pupils  to  recite  plays  as  a  species  of  rhetorical  exercise. 

On  Candlemas^  1784— when  by  custom  the  pupils  in  all  schools 
in  Scotland  brought  gifts  to  their  masters,  and  had  a  holiday— the 
pupils  of  the  Perth  Orammar  School  made  an  exhibition  of  English 
and  Latin  readings  in  the  church  before  the  clergy,  magistrates, 
and  a  laige  miscdlaneous  auditory.  'The  Tuesday  after,  they 
acted  Cato  in  the  school,  Vhich  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in 
Scotland,  before  three  hundred  gentlemen  and  ladies.  The  youth, 
though  they  had  never  seen  a  play  acted,  performed  surprisingly 
both  in  action  and  pronunciation,  which  gave  general  satb&cticm. 
After  the  play,  the  magistrates  entertained  the  gentlemen  at  s 
tavern.' ' 

In  August,  'the  young  gentlemen  of  Dalkeith  Schod  acted, 
before  a  numerous  crowd  of  spectators,  the  tragedy  of  JtUm 
Casar  and  comedy  of  JEsqp^  with  a  judgment  and  address  inimi- 
table at  their  years.'  At  the  same  time,  the  piipils  in  the 
grammar  school  of  Kirkcaldy  performed  a  {nece  composed  by  their 
master,  entiaed  7%e  Royal  Council  for  Aihiee,  in'  the  Rejfular 
Education  qf  Boys  the  Foundation  of  all  other  National  Improct' 
mente.  '  The  council  consisted  of  a  preses  and  twelve  mCTsben^ 
decently  and  gravidy  seated  round  a  table  like  senators.  The 
other  boys  were  posted  at  a  due  distance  in  a  crowd,  representing 
people  come  to  attend  this  meeting  for  advice :  from  whom  entered 
in  tiieir  turn  and  order,  a  tradesman,  a  farmer,  a  country  gentle- 
man, a  nobleman,  two  schoolmasters,  be^  and,  last  of  all,  a 
gentleman  who  complimented  and  congratulated  the  council  oq 

*  CaUdoman  Mercwry^  Febnuuy  14, 1784. 
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their  noble  design  and  worthy  performanoea.'    The  whole  exhibi-  iTta. 
tion  is  described  as  giving  high  satis&ction  to  the  audience. 

This  sort  of  fiEur  weather  oonld  not  last.  At  Candlemas^  1785, 
the  Perth  school-boys  acted  George  Barnwell — certainly  an  ill- 
choeen  play — ^twice  before  large  audiences,  comprising  many 
persons  of  distinction ;  and  it  was  given  out  that  on  the  succeeding 
Sunday  'a  very  learned  moral  sermon,  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
was  preached  in  the  town.'  Immediately  after  came  the  correc- 
tive. The  kirk-session  had  nominated  a  committee  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  the  school  from  being  'converted  into  a 
playhouse,  whereby  youth  are  diverted  from  their  studies,  and 
employed  in  the  bu£fooneries  of  the  stage;'  and  as  for  the  moral 
sermon,  it  was  '  directed  against  the  sins  and  corruptions  of  the 
age,  and  was  very  suitable  to  the  resolution  of  the  session.' 

England  was  pleasingly  startled  in  1721  by  the  report  which  'vlt. 
came  home  regarding  a  singularly  gallant  defence  made  by  an 
EngUsh  ship  against  two  strongly  armed  pirate  vessels  in  the 
Bay  of  Juanna,  near  Madagascar.  The  East  India  Company  was 
peculiarly  gratified  by  the  report,  for,  though  it  inferred  the  loss 
of  one  of  their  ships,  it  told  them  of  a  severe  check  given  to  a 
system  of  marine  depredation,  by  which  their  commerce  was 
constantly  suffering. 

It  appeared  that  the  Company's  ship  Cassandra,  commanded 
by  Captain  Macrae,  on  coming  to  the  Bay  of  Juanna  in  July 
1720,  heard  of  a  shipwrecked  pirate  captain  being  engaged  in 
fitting  out  a  new  vessel  on  the  island  of  Mayotta,  and  Macrae 
instantly  formed  the  design  of  attacking  him.  When  ready,  on 
the  8th  of  August,  to  sail  on  this  expedition,  along  with  another 
vessel  styled  the  Greenwich,  he  was  saluted  with  the  unwelcome 
sight  of  two  powerful  pirate  vessels  sailing  into  the  bay,  one  being 
of  80,  and  the  other  of  84  guns.  Though  he  was  immediately 
deserted  by  the  Greenwich,  the  two  pirates  bearing  down  upon 
him  with  their  black  flags,  did  not  daunt  the  gallant  Macrae. 
He  fought  them  both  for  several  hours,  inflicting  on  one  some 
serious  breaches  between  wind  and  water,  and  disabling  the  boats 
in  which  the  other  endeavoured  to  board  him.  At  length,  most 
of  his  officers  and  quarter-deck  men  being  killed  or  wounded,  he 
made  an  attempt  to  run  ashore,  and  did  get  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  two  pirate  vessels.  With  boats,  however,  they  beset  his  vessel 
with  redoubled  iury,  and  in  the  protracted  fighting  which  ensued, 
he  suffered  severely,  though  not  without  inflicting  fully  as  much 
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i7tt.  injorj  as  he  received.  Fiiudly,  himself  and  the  remains  of  hia 
company  succeeded  in  eacajdng  to  the  knd,  thoogh  in  the  last 
stage  of  exhaustion  with  wounds  and  fatigua  Had  he,  on  the 
contrary,  been  supported  by  the  Oreenwich,  he  felt  no  doubt  that 
he  would  haye  taken  the  two  pirate  vessels,  and  obtained  iE200,OOO 
for  the  Company.^ 

The  hero  of  this  brilliant  affair  was  a  native  of  the  town  of 
Qreenock,  originally  there  a  very  poor  boy,  but  succoured  from 
misery  by  a  kind-hearted  musician  or  violer  named  Macgdre, 
and  sent  by  him  to  sea.  By  the  help  of  some  little  education  he 
had  received  in  his  native  country,  his  natural  talents  and  enogy 
quickly  raised  him  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  till, 
as  we  see,  he  had  become  the  commander  of  one  of  their  goodly 
trading-vessels.  The  conflict  of  Juanna  gave  him  further  ele- 
vation in  the  esteem  of  his  employers,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  poor 
barefooted  Greenock  laddie,  the  prot^  of  the  wandering  ndnstrd 
Macguire,  became  at  lengfli  the  governor  of  Madras !  He  now 
returned  to  Scotland,  in  possession  of  '  an  immense  estate,'  which 
the  journals  of  the  day  are  careful  to  inform  us, '  he  is  said  to 
have  made  with  a  fair  character' — a  needful  distinction,  when  so 
many  were  advancing  themselves  as  robbers,  or  little  better,  or  as 
truckling  politidana  One  of  Governor  Macrae's  first  acts  was  to 
provide  for  the  erection  of  a  monumental  equestrian  statue  of 
King  William  at  Glasgow,  having  probably  some  grateful  persoml 
feeling  towards  that  sovereign.  It  was  said  to  have  cost  him 
£1000  sterling.  But  the  grand  act  of  the  governor's  life,  after  his 
return,  was  his  requital  of  the  kindness  he  had  ezperienoed  from 
the  violer  Ma<^uire.  The  story  formed  one  of  the  little  romanoes 
of  familiar  conversation  in  Scotland  during  the  last  century.  Msc- 
guire's  son,  with  the  name  of  Macrae,  succeeded  to  the  governor's 
estate  of  Holmains,  in  Dumfriesshire,'  which  he  handed  down  to 
his  son.'  The  three  daughters,  highly  educated,  and  handsomely 
dowered,  were  married  to  men  of  figure,  the  eldest  to  the  Earl  of 
Glencaim  (she  was  the  mother  of  Bums's  well-known  patron); 
the  second  to  Lord  Alva,  a  judge  in  the  Ckrart  of  Session;  the 
third  to  Charles  Dalrymple  of  Orangefield,  near  Ayr.  Three 
years  after  his  return  from  the  East  Indies,  dk>vemor  Macrae 

*  ffUtorieal  RegiHer  for  172t,  p.  268. 

'  Jnly  21, 1744,  died  at  his  leat  of  Onngefield,  in  tha  shire  of  Ayr,  James  Mscnw,  Eiq-f 
late  goremor  of  Fort  Geoi^ 

'  The  son,  Captain  James  Macrae,  was  a  person  of  most  unhappj  history,  haring  shot  as 
innocent  gentleman  in  a  duel,  and  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  leare  his  nattre  conntiy. 
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paid  a  visit  to  Edinburgh^  and  was  received  with  public  aa  well  nsa. 
aa  private  marka  of  distinction,  on  account  of  hia  many  personal 
merits. 

An  amusing  celebration  of  the  return  of  the  East  India  governor 
took  place  at  Tain,  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  John  Macrae,  a 
near  kinsman  of  the  great  man,  being  settled  there  in  business, 
resolved  to  shew  his  respect  for  the  first  exalted  person  of  his 
hitherto  humble  dan.  Accompanied  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
bui^h  and  the  principal  burgesses,  he  went  to  the  Cross,  and 
there  auperintended  the  drinking  of  a  hogshead  of  wine,  to  the 
healths  of  the  King,  Queen,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Boyal  Family, 
and  those  of  '  Governor  Macrae  and  all  his  fiuit  finends.'  '  From 
thence,'  we  are  told,  '  the  company  repaired  to  the  chief  tavema 
in  town,  where  they  repeated  the  aforesaid  healths,  and  spent  the 
evening  with  music  and  entertainments  suitable  to  the  occasion.'  * 

The  tendency  which  has  already  been  alluded  to,  of  a  amall  dm.  e. 
portion  of  the  Scottish  clergy  to  linger  in  an  antique  orthodoxy 
and  strenitousness  of  discipline,  while  the  mass  was  going  on  in 
a  progressive  laxity  and  subservieney  to  secular  authorities,  was 
still  continuing.  The  chief  persons  concerned  in  the  Marrow 
Controversy  of  1718*  and  subsequent  years,  had  recently  made 
themsdvea  conspicuous  by  standing  up  in  opposition  to  church 
measures  for  giving  e£kct  to  patronage  in  the  settlement  of 
ministers, ,  and  particularly  to  the  settlement  of  an  unpopular 
presentee  at  Kinross ;  and  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  held  this  year  in 
May,  came  to  the  resolution  of  rebuking  these  recusant  brethren. 
The  brethren,  however,  were  too  confident  in  the  rectitude  of 
their  course  to  submit  to  censure,  and  the  commission  of  the 
church  in  November  punished  their  contumacy  by  suspending 
firom  their  ministerial  functions,  Ebenezer  Erskine  of  Stirling, 
William  Wilson  of  Perth,  Alexander  Moncrieff  of  Abemethy,  and 
James  Fisher  of  Kindavea 

The  suspended  brethren,  being  all  of  them  men  held  in  the  . 
highest  local  reverence,  received  much  support  among  their  flocks, 
as  well  as  among  the  more  earnest  clergy.  Resolving  not  to 
abandon  the  principles  they  had  taken  up,  it  became  necessary 
that  they  shoidd  associate  in  the  common  cause.  They  accordingly 
met  at  Uiis  date  in  a  cottage  at  €bimey  Bridge  near  Kinross,  and 
constituted    themselves   into   a  provisional   presbytery,  though 

'  CdUdamian  Mercury,  Julj  and  Angnst  1788. 
'  Sm  midir  1718,  pp.  440,  441  of  this  toIoiim. 
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iTM.  without  professing  to  shake  off  their  connection  with  the  Estab- 
lished Chnich.  It  is  thought  that  the  taking  of  a  mild  ooorse 
with  them  at  the  next  General  Assembly  would  have  saved  Uiem 
£rom  an  entire  separation.  Bnt  it  was  not  to  be.  The  chnrcb 
judicatories  went  on  in  their  adopted  line  of  high-handed  secu- 
larism^  and  the  matter  ended,  in  1740,  with  the  depodtioa  of  the 
four  original  bretliren,  together  with  four  more  who  took  part  wiA 
them.  Thus,  unexpectedly  to  the  chnrdi,  was  formed  a  sdnsm  in 
her  body,  leading  to  the  foundation  of  a  separate  communion,  by 
which  a  fourth  of  her  adherents,  and  those  on  the  whole  the  mort 
religious  people,  were  lost 

An  immense  deal  of  devotional  seal,  mingled  with  the  usual 
alloys  of  illiberality  and  intolerance,  was  evoked  through  tbe 
medium  of  'the  Secession.'  The  people  built  a  set  of  homely 
meeting-houses  for  the  deposed  ministers,  and  gave  them  sudi 
stipends  as  they  could  afford.  In  four  years,  the  new  body 
appeared  as  composed  of  twenty-six  clergy,  in  three  presbyteries. 
It  was  the  first  of  several  occasions  of  the  kind,  on  which,  it  may 
be  said  without  disrespect^  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
the  Scottish  character  have  been  displayed.  A  single  anecdote,  cS 
the  truth  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  will  illustrate  the 
spirit  of  this  first  schism.  There  was  a  family  of  industrioos 
people  at  Brownhills,  near  St  Andrews,  who  adhered  to  the 
Secession.  The  nearest  church  was  that  of  Mr  Moncrieff  at 
Abemethy,  twenty  miles  distant.  All  this  distance  did  the  hwSij 
walk  every  Sunday,  in  order  to  attend  worship,  walking  of  course 
an  equal  distance  in  returning.  All  that  were  in  health  invariaUy 
went.  They  had  to  set  out  at  twelve  o'clock  of  the  Saturday 
night,  and  it  was  their  practice  to  make  all  the  needful  preparatioiis 
of  dress  and  provisioning  without  looking  out  to  see  what  kind  of 
weather  was  prevailing.  When  all  were  ready,  the  door  waa 
opened,  and  the  whole  party  walked  out  into  the  night,  and 
proceeded  on  their  way,  heedless  of  whatever  might  fall  or  blow. 

jav.  Our  Scottish  ancestors  had  a  peculiar  way  of  dealing  with  caaes 
of  ill-usage  of  women  by  their  husbanda  The  cruel  man  waa  pot 
by  his  neighbours  across  a  tree  or  beam,  and  carried  through  the 
village  so  enthroned,  while  some  one  from  time  to  time  prodaimed 
his  offence,  the  whole  being  designed  as  a  means  of  detening 
other  men  from  being  cruel  to  their  spouses. 

We  have  a  series  of  documents  at  this  date,  illustrating  the 
regular  procedure  in  cases  of  Riding  ike  Siang  [properly,  sting— 
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meaning  a  beam].    John  Fraaer,  of  the  burgh  of  regality  of  iiu. 

HnnUy,  had  gone  to  John  Gk>rdon^  bailie  for  the  Duke  of  Ch)idon, 

complaining  that  some  of  his  neighbours  had  threatened  him  with 

the  riding  of  the  stang^  on  the  ground  of  alleged  ill-usage  of  his 

wife.     The  first  document  is  a  complaint  from  Ann  Johnston,  wife 

of  Fraser^  and  some  other  women^  setting  forth  the  reality  of  this 

bad  usage :  the  man  was  so  cruel  to  his  poor  spouse,  that  her 

neiglibours  were  forced  occasionally  to  rise  from  their  beds  at 

midnight,  in  order  to  rescue  her  from  his  barbarous  hands.    They 

justified  the  threat  against  him,  as  meant  to  deter  him  from 

continuing  his  atrocious  conduct,  and  went  on  to  crave  of  the 

bailie  that  he  would  grant  them  a  toleration  of  the  etang,  as 

ordinarily  practised  in  the  kingdom, '  being,  we  know,  no  act  of 

parliament  to  the  contrary.'    If  his  lordship  could  suggest  any 

more  prudent  method,  they  said  they  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  it 

'  for  preventing  more  fiital  consequences.'    '  Otherwise,  upon  the 

least  disobligement  given,  we  must  expect  to  fall  victims  to  our 

husbands'  displeasure,  from  which  libera  nos,  DonUne.*    Signed 

by  Ann  Johnston,  and  ten  other  women,  besides  two  who  give 

only  initials. 

Fraser  offered  to  prove  that  he  used  his  wife  civilly,  and  was 
allowed  till  next  day  to  do  sa  On  that  next  day,  however,  four 
men  set  upon  him,  and  carried  him  upon  a  tree  through  the 
town,  thus  performing  the  ceremony  without  authority.  On 
Fraser's  complaint,  they  were  fined  in  twenty  pounds  Scots,  and 
decerned  for  twelve  poimds  of  aasythment  to  the  complainer.^ 

The  execution  of  the  revenue  laws  gave  occasion  for  much  bad  ^Sil 
blood.  In  June  1734,  a  boat  having  on  board  several  persons, 
including  at  least  one  of  gentlemanlike  position  in  society,  being 
off  the  shore  of  Nairn  with  '  unentrabk  goods/  the  custom-house 
officers,  enforced  by  a  small  party  from  the  Hon.  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton's regiment,  went  out  to  examine  it.  In  a  scu£9e  which  ensued, 
Hugh  Fraser  younger  of  Balnain  was  killed,  and  two  of  the 
soldiers,  named  Long  and  Macadam,  were  tried  for  murder  by 
the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  Edinburgh,  and  condemned  to  be 
hanged  on  the  19th  of  November  within  flood-mark  at  Leith. 

An  appeal  was  made  for  the  prisoners  to  the  Court  of  Justiciary, 

'  A  riding  of  Um  staog,  attended  with  tngical  resnlti,  happened  in  March  1786.  George 
Porteona,  amith  at  Edmondatone^  haying  sercnrelj  heaten  and  ahoaed  hia  wife,  waa  anhjeoted  to 
thia  ignominj  hj  hia  netghhonra ;  which  ao  highlj  *  affinoted  *  him,  that  he  went  and  hanged 
hiniaelf« — CaUdonian  Mtrcuiry, 
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UML  whichj  on  the  11th  of  Noyember^  granted  a  snsponsion  of  the 
Judge-admiral's  sentence  till  the  1st  of  December^  that  the  esse 
might  before  that  day  be  more  fully  heard.  Next  day^  the  Judge- 
admiral,  Mr  Oraham,  caused  to  be  deUvered  to  the  ma^stiates 
sitting  in  ooundl  a  '  Dead  Warrant/  requiring  and  oommandbg 
them  to  see  his  sentence  put  in  execution  on  the  proper  day.  The 
magistrates^  howeyer,  obeyed  the  Court  of  Justiciary.  Meaawlule, 
four  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  boat,  and  who  had  given 
evidence  against  the  two  soldiers  on  their  trial,  were  brought  by 
the  custom-house  authorities  brfore  the  Judge-admiral,  chaiged 
with  invading  and  deforcing  the  officers,  and  were  acquitted. 

On  the  5th  December,  the  Court  of  Justidaiy  found  that  the 
Judge-admiral,  in  the  trial  of  Long  and  Macadam,  had  'com- 
mitted iniquity,'  and  therefore  they  suspended  the  sentence 
indefinitely.  On  a  petition  three  weeks  after,  the  men  were 
liberated,  after  giving  caution  to  the  extent  of  800  merks,  to 
answer  on  any  criminal  charge  that  might  be  exhibited  against 
them  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary.^ 

Nov.  18.  Dancing  assemblies,  which  we  have  seen  introduced  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1728,  begin  within  the  ensuing  dozen  years  to  be  heard 
of  in  some  of  the  other  prindpal  towns.  There  was,  for  example, 
an  assembly  at  Dundee  at  this  date,  and  an  Edinburgh  newspaper 
soon  after  presented  a  copy  of  verses  upon  the  ladies  who  had 
appeared  at  it,  celebrating  their  charms  in  excessively  bad  poetrj, 
but  in  a  high  strain  of  compliment : 

'  Heavens !  what  a  splendid  aoene  is  here, 

How  bright  those  female  aeraphs  ahind !'  Ac 

From  the  indications  afforded  by  half-blank  names,  we  may 
surmise  that  damsels  styled  Bower,  Duncan,  Beid,  Ramsay, 
Dempster,  and  Bow — all  of  them  names  amongst  the  gentlefolks 
of  the  district — ^figured  conspicuously  at  this  meeting — 

*  Besides  a  much  more  numerona  dazzling  throng, 
Whose  names,  if  known,  ahonld  graoe  my  artless  song.' 

The  poet,  too,  appears  to  have  paid  2s.  6d.  for  the  insertion  ot 
his  lines  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury. 

From  this  time  onward,  an  annual  ball,  given  by  'the  Bight 
Honourable  Company  of  Hunters'  in  the  Palace  of  Holyroodhouae, 
is  regularly  chronicled.    At  one  which  took  place  on  the  8th 

*  CetUdotUan  Mereury,  paaam. 
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January  1786 — the  Hon.  Master  Charles  Leslie  being  '  king/  and  itu. 
the  Hon.  Lady  Helen  Hope  being  'queen' — 'the  company  in 
general  made  a  very  grand  appearance,  an  d^ant  entertainment 
and  the  richest  wines  were  served  up^  and  the  whole  was  carried 
on  and  condoded  with  all  decency  and  good  order  imaginable.'  A 
ball  given  by  the  same  fraternity  in  the  same  place,  on  the  ensning 
2l8t  of  December,  was  even  more  splendid.  There  were  two 
rooms  for  dancing,  and  two  for  tea,  illaminated  with  many 
hondreds  of  wai-candles.  'In  the  Grand  Hall  [the  Gallery?],  a 
table  was  covered  vrith  three  hundred  dishes  en  ambigu,  at  which 
sate  a  hundred  and  fifty  ladies  at  a  time  ....  illuminated  with 
four  hundred  wax-candles.  The  plan  laid  out  by  the  council  of 
the  company  was  exactly  followed  out  with  the  greatest  order  and 
decency,  and  concluded  without  the  least  air  of  disturbance.' 

On  the  27th  January  1787,  'the  young  gentlemen-burghers'  of 
Aberdeen  gave  '  a  grand  ball  to  the  ladies,  the  most  splendid  and 
numerous  ever  seen  there;'  all  conducted  'without  the  least 
confusion  or  disorder.'  The  anxiety  to  shew  that  there  was  no 
glaring  impropriety  in  the  conduct  of  the  company  on  these 
occasions,  is  significant,  and  very  amusing.^ 

The  reader  of  this  work  has  received — I  fear  not  very  thank- 
fully— sundry  glimpses  of  the  frightful  state  of  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh  in  previous  centuries;  and  he  must  have  readily 
understood  that  the 'condition  of  the  capital  in  this  respect  repre- 
sented that  of  other  populous  towns,  all  being  alike  deficient  in 
any  recognised  means  of  removing  offensive  refuse.  There  was,  it 
must  be  admitted,  something  peculiar  in  the  state  of  Edinburgh 
in  sanitary  respects,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  narrowness  of 
its  many  closes  and  wynds,  and  the  height  of  its  houses.  How  it 
was  endured,  no  modem  man  can  divine;  but  it  certainly  is  true 
that,  at  the  time  when  men  dressed  themselves  in  silks  and  laces, 
and  took  as  much  time  for  their  toilets  as  a  fine  lady,  they  had 
to  pass  in  all  their  bravery  amongst  piles  of  dung,  on  the  very 
High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  and  could  not  make  an  evening  call 
upon  Dorinda  or  Celia  in  one  of  the  alleys,  without  the  risk  of 
an  ablution  firom  above  sufScient  to  destroy  the  most  el^ant 
outfit,  and  put  the  wearers  out  of  conceit  with  themselves  for  a 
fortnight. 

The  struggles  of  the  municipal  authorities  at  sundry  times  to 

*  Edinburgh  Mwspapen,  pcutinu 
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17U.  get  the  streets  put  into  decent  order  against  a  royal  ceremonial 
entrjj  have  been  adverted  to  in  onr  earlier  volnmes.  It  would 
appear  that  things  had  at  last  come  to  a  sort  of  crias  in  1686,  so 
that  the  Estates  then  saw  fit  to  pass  an  act^  to  force  the  magis- 
trates to  dean  the  city^  that  it  might  be  endnraUe  for  the  persoii- 
ages  concerned  in  the  legislature  and  govemmenty  ordaining  for 
this  pnrpose  a  ^stent'  of  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year  for 
three  yean  on  the  rental  of  property.  A  vast  stratum  of  refiue, 
through  which  people  had  made  lanes  towards  their  shiq^^oors 
and  dose-heads,  was  then  taken  away — ^much  of  it  transported  by 
the  sage  provost^  Sir  James  Dick,  to  his  lands  at  Flrestonfield, 
then  newly  endosed,  and  the  first  that  were  so — which  coiue- 
quently  became  distinguished  for  fertility' — ^and  the  dty  was 
never  again  allowed  to  fall  intp  such  disorder.  There  was  still, 
however,  no  regular  system  of  deaning,  beyond  what  the  street 
sewers  supplied;  and  the  andent  practice  of  throwing  aahei^  foul 
water,  ftc,  over  the  windows  at  night,  graced  only  with  the  warn- 
ing-cry of  Gardez  Peau,  was  kept  up  in  full  vigour  by  the  poorer 
and  more  reckless  part  of  the  population. 

An  Edinbuigh  merchant  and  magistrate,  named  Sir  Alexander 
Brand,  who  has  been  already  under  our  attention  as  a  manufac- 
turer of  gilt  leather  hangings,  at  one  time  presented  an  overture 
to  the  Estates  for  the  cleaning  of  the  dty.  The  modesty  of  the 
opening  sentence  will  strike  the  reader :  '  Seeing  the  nobility  aod 
gentry  of  Scotland  are,  when  they  are  abroad,  esteemed  by  all 
nations  to  be  the  finest  and  most  accomplished  people  in  Europe, 
yet  it 's  to  be  regretted  that  it 's  always  casten  up  to  them  by 
strangers,  who  admire  them  for  their  singular  qualifications,  that 
they  are  bom  in  a  nation  that  has  the  nastiest  cities  in  the  world, 
especially  the  metropolitan/  He  offered  to  dean  the  dty  daily, 
and  give  five  hundred  a  year  for  the  refuse.'  But  his  views  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  carried  into  effect 

After  1780,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  great  changes  were  begin- 
.  ning  to  take  place  in  Scotland,  increased  attention  was  paid  to 
external  decency  and  deanliness.  The  Edinburgh  magistrates  were 
anxious  to  put  down  the  system  of  deaning  by  gectment.  We 
learn,  for  example,  bom  a  newspaper,  that  a  servant-girl  having 
thrown  foul  water  from  a  fourth  story  in  Skinners'  Close, '  which 
much  abused  a  lady  passing  by,  was  brought  before  the  bailies, 

*  James  VU.*s  Finl  ParUamaU,  chap.  IS. 
'  [Sinclair*!]  &aL  Aec  Scot,  zyiu.  86S. 

*  Wodrow  PamphWti,  vol  276. 
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and  obliged  to  enact  herself  never  to  be  guilty  of  the  like  practices  uw. 
in  future.     'Tis  hoped/  adds  our  chronicler,  '  that  this  will  be 
a  caution  to  all  servants  to  avoid  this  wicked  practice/ 

There  lived  at  this  time  in  Edinburgh  a  respectable  middle-aged 
man,  named  Robert  Mein,  the  representative  of  the  family  which 
had  kept  the  post-office  for  three  generations  between  the  time 
of  the  pivil  war  and  the  reign  of  George  I.,  and  who  boasted 
that  the  pious  lady  usually  called  Jenny  Geddes,  but  actually 
Barbara  Hamilton,  who  threw  the  stool  in  St  Giles's  in  1687,  was 
his  great-grandmother.  Mein,  being  a  man  of  liberal  ideas,  and 
a  great  lover  of  his  native  city,  desired  to  see  it  rescued  irom 
the  reproach  under  which  it  had  long  lain  as  the  most  fetid  of 
European  capitals,  and  he  accordingly  drew  up  a  paper,  shewing 
how  the  streets  might  be  kept  oomparativdy  clean  by  a  very  simple 
arrangement  His  suggestion  was,  that  there  should  be  provided 
for  each  house,  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord,  a  vessel  sufficient 
to  contain  the  refuse  of  a  day,  and  that  scavengers,  feed  by  a  small 
subscription  among  the  tenants,  should  discharge  these  every 
night.  Persons  paying  what  was  then  a  very  common  rent,  ten 
pounds,  would  have  to  contribute  only  five  shillings  a  year;  those 
paying  fifteen  poimds,  7s.  6d.,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  The 
projector  appears  to  have  first  explained  his  plan  to  sundry  gentle- 
men of  consideration — ^as,  for  example,  Mr  William  Adam,  archi- 
tect, and  Mr  Colin  Madaurin,  professor  of  mathematics,  who  gave 
him  their  approbation  of  it  in  writing — the  latter  adding:  'I 
subscribe  for  my  own  house  in  Smith's  Land,  Niddry's  Wynd, 
fourth  story,  provided  the  neighbours  agree  to  the  same.' 
Other  subscribers  of  consequence  were  obtained,  as  'Jean  Gburt- 
shore,  for  my  house  in  Morocco's  Close,  which  is  £15  rent,' 
and  '  the  Countess  of  Haddington,  for  the  lodging  she  possessed 
in  Bark  Close,  Lawnmarket,  valued  rent  £20.'  Many  persons 
agreed  to  pay  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny  weekly ;  some  as  much 
as  a  half-penny  per  pound  of  rent  per  month.  One  lady,  however, 
came  out  boldly  as  a  recusant — 'Mrs  Black  refuses  to  agree,  and 
acknowledges  she  throws  over.^  ^ 

Mr  Mein's  plan  was  adopted,  and  acted  upon  to  some  extent  by 
the  magistrates ;  and  the  terrible  memory  of  the  '  Dirty  Luooxes,' 
which  were  kept  in  the  stairs,  or  in  the  passages  within  doors,  as 
a  necessary  part  of  the  arrangement,  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
old  people  whom  I  knew  in  early  life.    The  city  was  in  1740 

'  From  M«m*s  ori^nal  paper,  apparantlj  prepuwl  for  pablicatioD,  1785.   MS.  in  possesnon 
of  Sodetj  of  Antiquaries. 

VOL.  111.  2  L 
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17U.  divided  into  twenty-nine  districts,  each  having  a  coaple  of 
scavengers  supported  at  its  own  expense,  who  were  boond  to 
keep  it  clean;  while  the  refnae  was  sold  to  persons  who  engaged 
to  (art  it  away  at  three  half-pence  per  cart-load.^ 

ITMa 

3am.  9.  Five  men,  who  had  suffered  from  the  severity  of  the  excise  laws, 
having  formed  the  resolution  of  indemnifying  themsdves,  broke 
into  the  house  of  Mr  James  Stark,  collector  of  excise,  at  Fitten- 
weem,  and  took  away  money  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
besides  certain  goods.  They  were  described  as  ^Andrew  Wilson, 
ind welter  in  Path-head;  George  Robertson,  stabler  without Bristo- 
port  [Edinbui^];  William  Hall,  indweller  in  Edinburgh;  John 
Frier,  indweller  there;  and  John  Galloway,  servant  to  Peter 
GaUoway,  horse^hirer  in  Kinghom.'  Within  three  days,  the 
whote  of  them  were  taken  and  brought  to  Edinburgh  under  a 
strong  guard. 

Wilson,  BobdHaon,  and  Hall  were  tried  on  the  2d  of  March, 
and  condemned  to  suffer  death  on  the  ensuing  14th  of  April.   Five 
days  before  that  appointed  for  the  execution — Hall  having  mean- 
while been  reprieved— ^Wilson  and  Robertson  made  an  attempt 
to  escape  from  the  condemned  cell  of  the  Old  Tolbooth,  but  fiuled 
in  consequence  of  Wibon,  who  was  a  squat  man,  sticking  in  the 
grated  window.    Two  days  later,  the  two  prisoners  being  taken, 
according  to  custom,  to  attend  service  in  the  adjaoent  church, 
Wilson  seised  two  of  the  guard  with  his  hands,  and  a  third  with  his 
teeth,  so  as  to  enable  Robertson,  who  knocked  down  the  foorth, 
to  get  away.    The  citizens,  whose  sympathies  went  strongly  with 
the  men  as  victims  of  the  excise  laws,  were  much  excited  by  theK 
events,  and  the  authorities  were  apprehensive  that  the  execution  of 
Wilson  would  not  pass  over  without  an  attempt  at  rescue.    The 
apprehension  was  strongly  shared  by  John  Porteouai,  captain  of 
the  town-guard,  who  consequently  became  excited  to  a  degree 
disqualifying  him  for  so  delicate  a  duty  as  that  of  guarding  the 
execution.    When  the  time  came,  the  poor  smuggler  was  duly 
suspended  from  the  gallows  in  the  Grassmarket,  without  any 
disturbance ;  but  when  the  hangman  proceeded  to  cut  down  the 
body,  the  populace  b^an  to  throw  stones,  and  the  detested  oflbaal 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  men  of  the  guard.    Porteons, 
needlessly  infririated  by  this  demonstration,  seized  a  musket,  and 
fired  among  the  crowd,  commanding  his  men  to  do  the  same. 

'  Act  of  Town  ConacO,  Angust  29,  1740.     Robert  Man  died  in  1776,  at  the  ^  of 
ninetj-three. 
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iTM.  The  consequent  events  are  so  well  known,  thst  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  give  them  in  more  than  outline.  The  populace  of  Edin- 
burgh heard  of  the  respite  of  Porteous  with  savage  rage,  and 
before  the  eve  of  what  was  to  have  been  his  last  day,  a  resolution 
was  formed  that,  if  possible,  the  original  order  of  the  law  should 
be  erecuted.  The  magistrates  heard  of  mischief  being  designed, 
but  disregarded  it  as  only  what  they  called  'cadies*  datters;' 
that  is,  the  gossip  of  street-porters.  About  nine  in  the  erening 
of  the  7th  September,  a  small  party  of  men  came  into  the  d^  at 
the  West  Port,  beating  a  drum,  and  were  quickly  followed  by  a 
oonsiderable  crowd.  Proceeding  by  the  Cowgate,  they  shut  the 
two  gates  to  the  eastward,  and  planted  a  guard  at  each.  The 
ringleaders  then  advanced  with,  a  large  and  formidable  mob 
towards  the  Tolbooth,  in  which  Porteous  lay  confined.  The 
magistrates  came  out  firom  a  tavern,  and  tried  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  conspirators,  but  were  beat  off  with  a  shower  of 
stonea  Other  j^rsons  of  impcnrtance  whom  they  met,  were  civilly 
treated,  but  turned  away  from  the  scene  of  action.  Reaching  the 
door  of  the  prison,  they  battered  at  it  for  a  long  time  in  vain,  and 
at  length  it  was  found  necessary  to  bum  it     This  being  a  tedious 


tUto  ho  now  if  in  moot  draw  your  genoroiu  pitj  on  bio  sido  therYor  dr  ge&enl  mid 
oontinws  joor  nswal  morcj  and  pleod  for  him  and  as  oar  sex  aro  nctaxlj  oompflsanot 
and  boing  now  in  tho  power  of  the  qnin,  so  generons  a  pleader  as  yon  maj  eanlj  pennad, 
considring  it  is  a  thing  of  great  oonoqneno  to  the  whol  army  which  yourself  better  knoa 
then  I  can  inform  the  duke  of  buodeugh,  marques  of  Lowding  [Lothian]  Lord  mortoa 
geneal  myls  all  the  oommissbners  and  chiff  baron  are  to  join  ther  intrest  with  yours  in  this 
affair,  by  your  own  generons  soul  I  beg  agun  Dear  sir  you  will  do  whats  in  your  power  to 
saTS  him,  thos  that  think  tight  ge  not  through  this  poor  short  life  just  for  tbemielTes 
which  your  good  actions  shou  yon  oft  consider,  and  as  many  just  now  put  a  smoer  tnut  in 
your  generous  mercy  I  am  sure  they  will  not  be  disapointed  throgh  aney  neglect  of  yoon 
let  this  letter  be  taken  notes  of  smongit  the  nomber  you  will  nseve  from  your  friods  in 
Scotland  in  behalf  of  the  nnfortunat  eapt  which  will  intierly  oblidg 

Dear  genend  waid 

your  most'afiectionat  and  most 

obident  humble  senrant 

CaTHARISB  AUJUIDICE. 

'  you  would  be  sory  for  the  nnezresable  los  I  haye  had  of  the  kindest  mother,  sod  t«o 
sisters .  I  sm  now  at  Bin  Lind*s  where  it  would  be  no  smal  satesfaction  to  hear  by  i  Lia« 
or  two  I  am  not  forgot  by  you  drect  for  me  at  Mr  linds  hous  in  Edenbuig  your  kttcr 
will  come  safe  if  you  are  so  good  as  to  writ  Mr  Lind  his  Lady  and  I  send  our  b«st 
complements  to  you,  he  along  with  Lord  aberdour  and  mr  wyeirel  how  has  also  wrot  to  his 
sister  mrs  pursal  go  hand  in  hand  togither  nukeing  all  the  intrest  they  can  for  the  pofv 
eapt  and  meet  with  great  suoeas  they  join  in  wishing  you  the  same  not  fearing  yow 
intrest  the  generals  Lady  how  is  his  great  friend  were  this  day  to  speak  to  the  Jofte* 
elarok  but  I  haye  not  sipoe  seen  her,  so  that  overy  on  of  compassion  and  mercy  an  t(p^J 
bussey      foigivs  this  trouble  and  send  ous  hop' 


procesi,  it  was  thought  by  the  maglBtrates  that  there  mij   i 
time  to  introduce  troops  from  the  Caaongate,  and  so  bam 
intended   victim.     Mr  Patrick  Lindsay,  member  for  the  ci   i 
considerable  hazard,  made  his  way  orer  the  dty  wall,  and  con   : 
with  Qeneral  Moyle  at  his   lodging  in  the  Abbeyhill;  hi 
general  hesitated  to  act  without  the  authority  of  the  Lord  J   i 
Clerk   (Milton),  who  lived  at  Bmnstain   House,  five  mill 
^us  time  was  fatally  loat.     After  about  an  hour  and  a  ha   , 
rioters  forced  their  way  into  the  jail,  and  seized  the  tren   i 
Forteoua,  whom  they  loat  oo  lime  iu  dragging  along  the 
towarda  the  usual  place  of  execution.     As  they  went  dow 
West  Bow,  they  broke  open  a  shop,  took  a  supply  of  Top> 
left  8  guinea  for  it  on  the  table.    Then  coming  to  the  so 
what  they  r^arded  as  his  crime,  they  suspended  the  wn  : 
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17N.  At  least  till  new-house  debts  be  paid  off, 

The  cause  that  Tin  the  maist  afhiid  of; 
Which  lade  lies  on  my  single  back, 
And  I  mann  pay  it  ilka  plack.' 

Else  let  the  legidatuie  relieve  him  of  the  burden  of  his  house, 

'  By  ordering  frae  the  public  ftind 
A  sam  to  pay  for  what  I'm  bound ; 
Syne,  for  amends  for  what  I've  lost, 
Edge  me  into  some  canny  post.* 

All  this  was  of  course  but  vain  prattla  The  piece  appeared  in  the 
Crentleman^s  Magazine  (August  1737),  and  no  doubt  awoke  some 
sympathy;  but  the  poet  had  to  bear  single-handed  the  burden  of 
a  heavy  loss,  as  a  reward  for  hisi  spirited  attempt  to  enliven  the 
heau  monde  of  Edinbui^h. 

noT.  ss.  Amongst  other  symptoms  of  a  tendency  to  social  enjoyments 
at  this  time,  we  cannot  overlook  a  marked  progress  of  firee-masoniy 
throughout  the  country.  This  day,  the  festival  of  the  tutelar 
saint  of  Scotland,  the  Masters  and  Wardens  of  forty  regnkr 
lodges  met  in  St  Mary's  Chapel,  in  Edinburgh,  and  unanimously 
elected  as  their  Grand  Master,  William  Sinclair,  of  Roslin,  Esq., 
representative  of  an  ancient  though  reduced  family,  which  had 
been  in  past  ages  much  connected  with  firee-masonry. 

On  St  John's  Day,  27th  December,  this  act  was  celebrated  by 
the  free-masons  of  Inverness,  with  a  procession  to  the  cross  in 
white  gloves  and  aprons,  and  with  the  proper  badges,  the  solemnity 
being  concluded  with  'a  splendid  ball  to  the  ladies.'  ^ 


juMfaa      'I^  Edinburgh  officials  who  had  been  taken  to  London 

examination  r^arding  the  Porteous  Biot,  being  now  at  liberty 
to  return,  there  was  a  general  wish  in  the  city  to  give  them  a 
cordial  reception.  The  citizens  rode  out  in  a  great  troop  to  meet 
them,  and  the  road  for  miles  was  lined  with  enthusiastic  pedes- 
trians. The  Lord  Provost,  Alexander  Wilson,  from  moderty, 
eluded  the  reception  designed  for  him ;  but  the  rest  came  through 
the  dty,  forming  a  procession  of  imposing  length,  while  bells  rang 
and  bonfires  biased,  and  the  gates  of  the  Netherbow,  which  had 
been  removed  since  the  7th  of  September  last,  were  put  up  again 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  multitude. 

A  month  later,  one  Baillie,  who  had  given  evidence  before  the 
Lords'  Committee  tending  to  criminate  the  magistrates,  returned 

'  Cakdonian  Merewry. 


>■  Iwbel  Walker,  under  aentence  of  death  at  Dumfriea  for  cfaOd- 
murder,  obtaioed  a  reprieve  through  unexpected  meaoB.  Accmrdiog 
to  a  letter  dated  Ediohoi^b,  Aogost  10,  1738,  <Tbia  nnba^r 
creature  waa  destitute  of  frienda,  and  had  none  to  apply  for  her 
but  an  only  aister,  a  girl  of  a  fine  soul,  that  overlooked  the  improb- 
ability of  soGcew,  and  helpleaa  and  alone,  went  to  London  to 
addreai  the  great;  and  solicited  so  well,  that  she  got  for  her,  first, 
a  reprieve,  and.  now  a  reminion.  Soch  another  instance  of  onerous 
friendship  can  scarce  be  shewn ;  it  well  deaerved  the  attention  of 
the  greatest,  who  could  not  bat  admire  the  virtue,  and  on  that 
account  engage  in  her  cause.' ' 

Helen  Wfdker,  who  acted  this  heroic  part,  was  tiie  daughter  of 
a  small  farmer  in  the  parish  of  Iiongray.  Her  sister,  who  had 
been  under  her  care,  having  concealed  her  pr^nancy,  it  came  to 
be  ofiered  to  Helen  aa  a  painful  privilege,  that  she  could  save  the 
accused  if  she  could  say,  on  the  trial,  that  she  had  received  aoy 
communicatian  from  Isabel  r^arding  her  condition.  She  dedared 
it  to  be  impossible  that  she  should  declare  a  blsebood  even  to 
save  a  sister's  life;  and  condemnation  accordingly  took  place. 
Helen  then  made  a  journey  on  foot  to  London,  in  the -hope  of 
being  able  to  plead  for  her  sister's  life;  and,  having  almost  by 
accident  gained  the  ear  and  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Ai^Ie,  she 
succeeded  in  an  olgect  which  most  persons  would  have  said 
beforehand  waa  next  to  unattainable. 

Isabel  afterwards  married  her  lover,  and  lived  at  Whitehaven 
for  many  years.  Helen  survived  till  1791,  a  poor  peasant  woman, 
living  by  the  sale  of  ^gs  and  other  small  articles,  or  doing  countir 
work,  but  always  distinguished  by  a  quiet  self-respect,  which 
prevented  any  one  from  ever  talking  to  her  of  this  singular  adventore 
of  her  early  days.  Many  years  after  she  had  been  laid  in  Irongray 
kirkyard,  a  lady  who  had  seen  and  felt  an  interest  in  her  com- 
municated her  story  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  expanded  it  into  a 
tale  {The  Heart  qf  Mid-Lol/uan)  of  which  the  chief  charm  lies  in 
the  character  and  actings  of  the  self-devoted  heroine.  It  waa  one 
of  the  last,  and  not  amongst  the  least  worthy,  acts  of  the  great 
fictionist  to  raise  a  monument  over  her  grave,  with  the  following 
inscription : 

'This  stone  was  erected  by  the  Author  of  Waverley  to  the 
memory  of  Hilin  Walsir,  who  died  in  the  year  of  Ood  1791. 
This  humble  individual  practised  in  real  life  the  virtues  with  whidi 

>  Ailjr  Pott,  Aug.  IT,  ITSB,  qoglad  In  /TModUU  WenU,  18G0. 


fiction  has  invested  the  imaginary  character  of  Jranii  Di 
refhsing  the  slightest  departure  from  veracity,  even  to  savi 
life  of  a  Easter^  she  nevertbelesB  shewed  her  hardineaB  and  fort 
in  rescuing  her  from  the  severity  of  the  law,  at  the  expec 
personal  exertionB  which  the  time  rendered  as  difficult  ai 
motive  was  laudable.  Beapect  the  grave  of  poverty 
comliined  with  love  of  truth  and  dear  affecHon.' 

Tins  month  was  commenced  in  Edinbnrgb  a  monthly  misce 
and  chronicle,  which  long  continned  to  fill  a  useful  place  i 
world  under  the  name  of  the  Scolt  Magazine.  It  was  frsm 
the  model  of  the  GetUleman's  Magazine,  which  had  commenc 
London  eight  years  before,  and  the  price  of  each  number  wi 
modest  one  of  sixpence.  Being  strictly  a  magaane  at  store, 
which  were  collected  all  the  important  newspaper  matters  c 
past  month,  it  could  not^  be  considered  as  a  literary  efibrt  of  : 
pretension,  though  its  value  to  us  as  a  pictnre  of  the  times  re( 
to  is  all  the  greater.  Living  persons  connected  with  peric 
literature  will  hear  with  a  smile  that  this  respectable  miscc 
was,  about  1763  and  1764,  conducted  by  a  young  roan,  a  correc 
the  press  in  the  printing-office  which  produced  it,  and  whose  ( 


I.  James,  lecond  £arl  of  Roaebery,  wu  ooe  who  carried  the  vices 
and  fbUiea  of  hii  age  to  such  extntraguice  u  to  excite  a 
charitable  belief  that  be  vm  acaicely  an  accountable  peraon.  In 
hia  ftther's  lifetime,  he  had  been  aeveral  times  in  the  Old  Tolbooth 
for  amall  debts.  In  1726,  after  he  had  sncceeded  to  the  family  title, 
he  was  again  incarcerated  there  for  not  answering  the  snmmons 
of  the  Court  of  Justiciary  'for  deforcement,  riot,  and  spulyie.' 
A  few  years  later,  his  estates  are  found  in  the  hands  of  tmsteea 

At  this  date,  he  excited  the  merriment  of  the  thoughtleas,  and 
the  Badness  of  all  other  persons,  by  advertising  the  elopement  of  a 
girl  named  Folly  Rich,  who  bad  been  engaged  for  a  year  as  his 
serrant;  describing  her  as  a  London  girl,  or  'what  is  called  a 
Cockney,'  about  eighteen,  '  fine-shaped  and  blue-eyed,'  having  all 
her-  linen  marked  with  his  comet  and  initiala.  Two  guineas 
reward  were  offered  to  whoever  should  restore  her  to  her  '  right 
owner,'  edther  at  John's  Coffee-house,  or  '  the  Earl  of  Boseberry, 
at  Denham's  Land,  Bristow,  and  no  questions  will  be  asked.' ' 

The  potato — introduced  from  its  native  South  American  gronnd 
by  Raleigh  into  Ireland,  and  so  extensively  cultivated  there  in  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars,  as  to  be  a  succour  to  the  poor  when  all 
cereal  crops  had  been  destroyed  by  the  soldiery — transplanted 
thence  to  England,  but  so  litUe  cultivated  there  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  to  be  sold  in  1691  at  sixpence  or 
eightpence  a  pound* — is  firat  hesrd  of  iu  Scotland  in  1701,  when 
the  Duchess  of  Bucdeucb's  household-book  mentions  a  peck  of 
the  esculent  as  brought  from  Edinburgh,  and  costing  3*.  6d.*  We 
hear  of  it  in  1738,  aa  used  occasionally  at  supper  iu  the  bouse 
of  the  Earl  of  Eglintonn,  in  Ayrshire.*  About  this  time,  it  was 
banning  to  be  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  still  with  a  bentatica 
about  its  moral  character,  for  no  reader  of  Shakapeare  requires  to 
be  told  that  some  of  the  more  uncontrollable  passions  of  human 
nature  were  supposed  to  be  favonred  by  its  use* 

'  SadtiA  Jearnal,  p.  S18. 

*  Hotighlan^  ColUeHoiu  <m  Eiubandry  and  Trade,  1691. 
■  Arnnt'i  ffutory  iff  Bdiabmtgk,  iU,  p.  !0I. 

*  Bobratm'i  Rami  JUeBUtttiamt,  18SS. 

*  '  The  mail  hu  oat  been  dead  muf  jem  irbo  flnt  introdaixl  fram  Inknd  thi  cBltnn 
ef  tlM  potato  into  tha  pwiiiunia  of  CuKjt*  ;  b«  lind  paar  Campballon.  From  him  tba 
dt7  ef  Olugow  obtalnad  a  ngnlar  inpplj  for  mmj  jMis )  ud  ham  him  alao  tlw  natJTM 
of  tha  Wiotani  Eigblasdi  and  Iilea  obtained  tba  Snt  plant*,  from  which  hara  bMO  doind 
IboM  ahnndant  aappllas  on  wfaich  tlii  peopla  th«n  new  prindpallj  nbsiat.'— AnteaoD't 
Rtmalioiu,  toL  ii.  (1800)  p.  B8S. 


At  the  date  here  noted,  a  gentleman,  styled  Robert  Grab 
Tamrawer,  factor  on  the  forfeited  estate  of  Kilsyth,  venttu 
the  heretofore  nokiiowii  step  of  pUnting  a  field  qf  potatoea. 
ezperimeiit  was  conducted  on  a  half-acre  of  groond  'on  the 
of  Neilstoue,  to  the  north  of  iha  town  of  Kilsyth.'  It  aj 
that  the  root  was  now,  and  for  a  good  while  after,  cultivated 
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1740.  ordinary  days.  In  some  harbours,  the  ships  were  firosen  up.  Food 
rose  to  famine  prices^  and  large  contributions  were  required  from 
the  rich  to  keep  the  poor  alive. 

The  frost  was  severe  aU  over  the  northern  portion  of  Europe. 
The  Thames  at  London  being  thickly  frozen  over,  a  fair  was  held 
upon  it,  with  a  multitude  of  shows  and  popular  amuaementa  At 
Newcastle,  men  digging  coal  in  the  pits  were  obliged  to  have  fires 
kindled  to  keep  them  warm ;  and  one  mine  was  through  this  cause 
ignited  permanently.  In  the  metropolis,  coal  became  so  scarce 
as  to  reach  70*.  per  chaldron;  and  there  also  mudi  misery 
resulted  among  the  poor.  Ftople  perished  of  cold  in  the  fieldBy 
and  even  in  the  streets,  and  there  was  a  prodigious  mortality 
amongst  birds  and  other  wild  animals. 

On.  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crop  of  this  year,  Scotland 
was  now  undergoing  the  distresses  attendant  upon  the  scarcity 
and  high  price  of  provisions.  The  populace  of  Edinbui^h  attacked 
the  mills,  certain  granaries  in  Leith,  and  sundry  meal-shops,  and 
possessed  themselves  of  several  hundred  bolls  of  grain,  the 
military  forces  being  too  limited  in  number  to  prevent  them. 
Several  of  the  rioters  being  captured,  a  mob  attempted  their 
rescue,  and  thus  led  to  a  fusillade  from  the  soldiery,  by  whicli 
three  persons  were  wounded,  one  of  them  mortally.  Great  efforts 
were  made  by  the  magistracy  to  obtain  com  at  moderate  prices 
for  the  people,  by  putting  in  force  the  laws  against  reservation  of 
grain  from  market,  and  the  dealing  in  it  with  a  view  to  profit; 
also  by  the  more  rational  method  of  subscriptions  among  the  rich 
for  the  sale  of  meal  at  comparatively  low  rates  to  the  poor.  The 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  also  invited  importations  of  foreign 
grain  (December  19),  proclaiming  that,  in  case  of  any  being  seized 
by  mobs,  the  community  should  make  good  the  loss.^ 

jvltI  Greorge  Whitfield,  whose  preachings  had  been  stirring  up  a 
great  commotion  in  England  for  some  years  past,  came  to  Scot- 
land, and  for  a  time  held  forth  at  various  places  in  the  open 
air,  partioularly  on  the  spot  where  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  after- 
wards stood.  '  This  gentleman,'  says  a  contemporary  chronicler, 
'  recommends  the  essentials  of  religion,  and  decries  the  distinguish- 
ing punctilios  of  parties ;  exclaims  against  the  moral  preachers  of 
the  age;  preaches  the  doctrine  of  free  grace  according  to  the 

*  Scott  Magazine^  Oct.  1740.    Act  of  Town  Coanon,  Dec.  19,  1740. 


predestinariao  scheme;  mentioiia  often  the  drcDmstance  i 
own  r^enentioti,  and  what  anccees  be  has  had  in  bis  minii 
Uboura.' '  Having  heard  of  the  late  Becession  from  the  C 
of  Scotland  by  a  set  of  dergymen  reputed  to  he  unu 
sanctimonious,  he  was  ea£^  to  fraternise  with  them,  and  l< 
time  in  preaching  to  the  congregatian  of  Mr  Balpfa  Eraki 
Dunfermline.  Bat  here  he  met  uneipected  difficulties. 
Soottieh  seceders  could  not  hold  ont  the  right  hand  of  fello 
to  one  who  did  not  unite  with  them  in  their  testimony  a 
defective  churches.  He  was  a  man  of  too  broad  sympath 
snit  them ;  so  they  parted ;  and  Whitfield  from  that 
fraternised  solely  with  the  established  clergy. 

About  this  time  began  a  series  of  religious  demonstn 
chiefly  centering  at  Camboslang  on  the  Clyde,  and  loi^ 
red^nised  accordingly  as  the  CamS'tlang  Work.  Mr  Whi 
in  his  visit  of  some  months  last  year,  bad  stirred  up  a  new  si 
the  Established  Church.  Mr  M'Culloch,  minister  of  Camba 
was  particularly  inflamed  by  his  eloquence,  and  he  had  all  y 
been  addressing  his  flock  in  an  unasnally  exciting  manner, 
local  fervour  waxing  stronger  and  stronger,  a  shoemaker  i 
weaver  at  length  lent  their  assistance  to  it,  and  now  it  waa  bre 
ont  in  those  transports  of  terror  of  hell-fire,  prostrate  peni' 
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tftt.  lukewarmnesB  and  defecUoa  And  they  pointed  with  pathetic 
earnestness  to  the  many  sinners  converted  from  evil  ways,  as  a 
proof  that  real  good  was  done.  On  the  other  hand,  the  seoeders 
londly  deplored  '  the  present  awfol  symptom  of  the  Lord's  anger 
with  the  church  and  land,  in  sending  them  strong  debmon^  that 
they  should  believe  a  lie/  and  ordained  a  day  to  be  ohserred 
as  a  fast,  in  order  to  avert  the  evils  they  apprehended  in 
consequence/  A  fierce  controversy  raged  for  some  time  between 
the  two  bodies,  as  to  whether  the  Camb'skng  Wark  was  of  God 
or  of  the  Devil,  each  person  being  generaDy  swayed  in  lus  dedsioa 
by  his  love  for,  or  aversion  to,  the  Established  Church.  A  modem 
divine  just  quoted  (Erskine),  disclaims  for  them  a  miracolous 
character,  but  asserts,  as  matter  of  historic  verity,  that  fully 
four  hundred  persons  at  Cambnslang  underwent  a  permanent 
religious  change,  independent  of  those  who  were  converted  in 
Ijke  manner  at  ELilsyth.  It  is  understood  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  Associate  Synod  on  the  occasion  have  since  been  much 
deplored  by  their  successors. 

oot.  10.  Public  attention  was  strongly  roused  by  an  accident  of  an 
uncommon  kind  which  happened  in  the  lowlands  of  Boss-shire. 
The  church  of  Feam  parish  was  an  old  Gothic  structure  covered 
with  a  heavy  roof  of  flagstone.  This  day,  being  Sunday,  while 
the  parishioners  were  assembled  at  worship,  the  roof  and  part  of 
the  side- wall  gave  way,  under  the  pressure  of  a  load  of  prematorely 
fallen  snow;  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  present  were  buried  under 
the  ruins.  The  fortunate  arrangement  of  the  seats  of  the  gentry  in 
the  side  recesses  saved  most  of  that  class  from  injury ;  and  the 
minister,  Mr  Donald  Hoes,  was  protected  by  the  sounding-board 
of  his  pulpit  There  chanced  to  be  present  Mr  James  Robertsoiij 
the  minister  of  Lochbroom,  a  man  of  uncommon  personal  strength 
and  great  dexterity  and  courage.  He,  planting  his  shoulder  under 
a  falling  li$Uel,  sustained  it  till  a  number  of  the  people  escaped. 
Forty  poor  people  were  dug  out  dead,  and  in  such  a  state  of 
mutilation  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  huddle  them  all  into  one 
grave." 

17M.  The  period  of  the  extinction  of  wild  and  dangerous  animals 
in  a  country  is  of  some  importance,  as   an    indication   of  its 

'  ScoU  Magazine,  Jnlj  1742. 

*  SeoU  Magazine,  Oct.  1742.    New  SkUittieai  Ace,  Scot,  art  *Lodibrooni,*  wImr  taaj 
onriooB  Anecdotes  of  Robertaon,  called  Minitieir  laidir,  *  the  Strong  Minister/  are  detailii 


advance  in  cinlisstion,  and  of  the  appropriation  of  its  • 
purely  economic  purpoaea.  One  learns  with  a  start  hov 
the  wolf  inhabited  tiie  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  i 
said  that  the  spedes  was  extirpated  about  1680  hj  the  famo 
Even  Cameron  of  Lochol ;  but  the  tradition  to  that  effect  a 
to  be  only  tme  of  Sir  Even's  own  district  of  Western  lovt 
shire,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  year  at  whic 
chronicle  has  arrived  is  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  last  t 
the  entire  kingdom.  The  slayer  of  the  auimal  is  represen 
being  a  notable  Highland  deer-stalker  of  great  statun 
strength,  named  Macqneea  of  Pall-a'-chrocain,  and  the  Fo: 
Tamaway  in  Morayland  is  aswgned  as  the  scene  of  the  ioi 
The  popular  Highland  narration  on  the  subject  is  as  follows 
'  One  winter's  day,  about  the  year  before  mentioned,  Mu 
received  a  message  from  the  I^aird  of  Madntosh  that  a 
"  black  beast,"  supposed  to  be  a  wolf,  had  appeared  in  the 
and  the  day  before  killed  two  children,  who,  with  their  m 
were  crossing  the  hills  from  Calder ;  in  consequence  of  w 
"  Tainchel,"  or  gathering  to  drive  the  country,  was  called  tt 
at  a  tryst  above  Fi-Giuthas,  where  Macqueen  was  invit 
attend  with  his  dogs.  Pall-a'-cbrocain  informed  himself 
place  where  the  children  had  been  killed,  the  last  tracks 
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I.  Owing  to  a  severe  •pring,  a  malady  called  'fever  and  cold' 
prevailed  io  Eidinbiu^b,  and  was  spreading  all  over  the  conntry. 
Oa  Sunday,  the  8th  May,  fifty  sick  peo[de  were  prayed  for  in 
the  dty  diorchea,  and  in  the  preceding  week  there  had  been 
aeventy  burials  in  the  Greyfriars,  b^g  three  times  the  nsnal 
number. 

'■  For  a  nnmber  of  years,  the  six  independent  companies  of  armed 
Highlanders,  commonly  called  the  Beicudan  Dhn,  or  Bla^  Watch, 
had  been  efiectiTe  in  keeping  down  that  system  of  cattle-lifting 
which  ancient  prejudice  had  tanght  the  Highlander*  generally  to 
regard  as  only  a  kind  of  dan  warfare.  But  in  1789,  the  govern- 
ment was  induced  to  form  these  companies  into  a  regular  r^ment 
for  service  in  the  foreign  war  then  entered  upon ;  and  in  March 
of  this  year,  they  vere  actually  sent  into  England,  leaving  the 
Highlands  without  adequate  protection.  The  consequence  was  an 
immediate  revival  of  old  practices. 

In  July  of  this  year,  it  was  reported  to  the  Edinburgh  new»- 
papers  that  tbe  highlands  of  Nairnshire  were  absolutely  infested 
with  depredators,  who  came  by  day  as  well  aa  night,  and  drove 
off  the  cattle,  not  scruplit^  to  kill  the  inhabitants  when  they  were 
resisted.  The  proprietors  were  trying  to  form  a  watch  or  guard  for 
the  country;  but  these  people  often  fell  into  complicity  with  the 
spoilers,  or  entered  on  a  similar  career  themselves.  The  greatest 
confusion  and  difiGculty  prevailed,  and  other  districts  were  soon 
after  involved  ia  the  same  calamitous  grievance. 

One  day  in  October,  a  party  of  nine  ceanuKht  or  caiereau,  well 
armed,  came  from  Rannoch  into  Badenoch,  and  laid  a  la^  part 
of  the  district  under  contributiou, '  fordug  Uie  people  to  capitulate 
for  their  lives  at  the  expense  of  all  they  possessed,'  and  carrying 
off  s  great  quantity  of  sheep.  The  gentlemen  of  the  diatrict 
hastily  assembled  with  some  of  thdr  people,  but  fielt  greatly  at  a 
loss  on  account  of  thdr  want  of  arms.  Nevertheless,  with  a  few 
old  weapons,  they  resolved  to  attack  the  depredators.  A  smoke 
seen  on  a  distant  hillside  led  them  to  the  place  where  tbe  robbers 
were  halting.  Their  firearms  were  by  this  time  usdeas  with  wet; 
yet  they  fell  on  with  great  courage,  and  obtained  a  victory,  at  tbe 
expense  of  a  wound  to  one  of  their  party.  Four  of  the  oftndera 
were  secured,  and  carried  to  tbe  prison  at  Ruthven.'  It  was  hoped 
that  the  &te  of  this  party  would  deter  others;  but  the  hope  waa 
not  realised. 

■  EcUn.  Br.  OonroKt,  Vm.  IS,  t7il 


In  March  1744,  n  geaeral  meeting  of  the  gentlemen 
district  of  Badenoch  took  into  conraderation  the  sad  state  c 
country.  It  wu  represented  that,  owing  to  the  freqoent 
committed,  the  tenants  were  on  the  brink  of  utter  ruin :  son 
paid  not  above  fifteen  pounds  of  rent,  had  suffered  losses 
extent  of  a  hundred.  Evan  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  the  leadin 
of  the  district,  and  a  person  of  activity  and  intelligence,  hai 
repeatedly  entreated  to  undertake  the  formation  and  manag 
of  an  armed  watch,  to  be  supported  from  such  small  contrib 
■a  could  be  raised;  but  he  regarded  the  country  as  too  p 
support  such  an  establishment  aa  would  be  neceesary,  1 
now  told  them  that,  unless  the  king  could  protect  them,  he 
suggest  no  other  course  thao  the  putting  of  their  own  an 
neigbbooring  districts  under  persons  who  could  guard  the  cc 
by  their  own  armed  retainers,  and  guarantee  the  reatitnti 
lost  goods  to  all  aucb  as  would  contribute  to  the  necessary  to 

On  the  entreaty  of  his  neigbboura,  Clony,  in  May,  did  n 
a  number  of  his  people,  of  honest  character,  whom  he  plant 
(be  several  passes  through  which  predatory  incursions  were  i 
'^ring  tbem  most  strict  orders  that  these  passes  shoul 
ponctually  travelled  and  watched  night  and  day,  for  keepin 
intercepting,  seising,  and  imprisoning  the  villains,  as  occ 
ofibred,  and  as  strictly  forbidding  and  discharging  them  t< 
less  or  more  in  the  ordinary  way  of  other  undertakers  [levit 
black-mul}',  who,  instead  of  suppressing  theft,  do  greatly  sn 
it,  by  currying  tbe  favour  of  the  thieves,  and  gratifying  thei 
their  diverting  of  the  weight  of  theft  frbm  such  parts  of 
coontriea  aa  pay  the  nndertaker  for  that  protection,  to  such 


uu.  The  B«T.  Mr  Lapilie,  writing  in  1795  tlie  statistical  acconnt 
of  his  parish  of  Campaie,  remarks  with  a  feeling  of  wonder 
the  fact  that,  so  recently  as  1744,  his  father  'paid  black-mail 
to  Macgregor  of  Glengyle,  in  order  to  prevent  depredations 
being  made  upon  hia  property;  Macgr^or  engaging,  npon  his 
part,  to  secure  him  from  snfieriog  any  AanifAJp  [herahip,  that 
IB,  despoliation],  as  it  was  termed;  and  he  faithfblly  fiilfilled  the 
contract;  engaging  to  pay  for  all  sheep  whidi  were  carried  away, 
if  above  the  number  of  seven,  wbidi  he  styled  a  tiflmg ;  if  bdow 
seven,  he  only  considered  it  a  pildng;  and  for  the  hononr  of  this 
warden  of  the  Highland  march,  Ur  John  Lapolie  having  got  fifteen 
sheep  lifted  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  1746,  Mr  Macgregor 
actoally  had  taken  measures  to  have  their  value  restored,  when 
the  rebellion  broke  out,  and  put  an  end  to  any  farther  payment  of 
black-maO,  and  likewise  to  Mr  Macgregor's  sdf-created  wardensbip 
of  the  Highland  borders," 

Oct,  We  have  seen  that  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  in  1678  to 
set  ap  a  stag&-coach  between  Edinbui^h  and  Glasgow.*  Nothing 
more  is  beard  of  such  a  scheme  till  the  present  date,  when  John 
Walker,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  proposed  to  the  town  council  of 
Glasgow  the  setting  up  of  a  stage-coach  between  the  two  towns, 
for  six  persons,  twice  a  week,  for  twenty  weeks  in  summer,  and 
once  a  week  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  receiving  ten  shilliDgs 
per  passenger,  provided  that  he  should  have  the  sale  of  two 
hundred  tickets  per  annum  guaranteed.*  This  effiirt  was  likewue 
abortive. 

It  was  not  till  1768,  when  the  population  of  Glasgow  had  risea 
to  about  thirty-five  thousand,  that  a  regular  conveyance  for 
paseengera  was  established  between  the  two  cities.  It  was  drawn 
by  four  horses,  and  the  journey  of  forty-two  miles  was  performed 
in  twelve  hours,  the  passengers  stopping  to  dine  on  the  way. 
Such  was  the  only  stage-coach  on  that  important  road  for  Uurtv 
years,  nor  during  that  time  did  any  acceleration  take  place.  A 
young  lady  of  Glasgow,  of  distinguished  beauty,  having  to  travel 
to  Edinbu^h  about  1780,  a  lover  towards  whom  she  was  not  veiy' 
favourably  .disposed,  took  all  the  remaining  tickets,  was  of  conrse 
her  sole  companion  on  the  journey,  entertained  her  at  dinner,  and 
otherwise  found  such  means  of  pressing  his  suit,  that  she  soon  after 
became  his  wife.    This  was,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  very  pretty  piece 

'  OU  StatUt  Ace.  of  Scot,  it.  379.  *  Donutae  Am.  ofSouL,  a.  391. 

'  ifmeroMia  c/  OUitgMf,  p.  bHi, 


of  stage-coach  romance;  but,  anluckily,  the  lover  was  dd 
of  hia  good-fortune,  and  the  lady,  in  a  state  of  vorse  than 
hood,  was,  a  few  yean  after,  the  subject  of  the  celebrated  C 
correspondence  of  Burns. 

Mr  Palmer,  the  manager  of  the  Bath  Theatre,  haTing  snt 
in  iatroducing  hia  smart  stage-coaches,  one  was  establisl 
July  1788,  between  London  and  Qlasgow,  performing  the  d 
(4(^  miles]  in  six^-five  hours.  This  seems  to  have  led 
improvement  in  the  conveyances  between  Edinburgh  ai 
western  city.  Colin  SfFarlane,  of  the  Buck's  Head  '. 
GlasgOT,  announced,  in  the  ensuing  October,  his  having 
menced  a  four-seated  coach  between  the  two  cities  every 
day  at  eleven  o'clock,  thns  permitttng  mercantUe  men  to  ti 
bnnuess  at  the  banks  and  public  offices  before  starting, 
most  of  the  coaches  running  at  present,'  says  he,  '  ■ 
admitted,  and  three  into  a  chaise,  which  proves  very  disagi 
for  passengers  to  be  to  ntuaied  for  a  whoU  day.    The  inco 

ence  is  entirely  removed  by  the  above  plan Owing 

lightness  of  the  carriage,  and  frequent  change  of  horse 
arrives  at  Glaagow  and  Ediubnrgh  aa  soou  as  the  carriage 
set  off  early  in  the  morning.'  '  Price  of  the  tickets  from 
towns.  9«.  6d.' '     Notwitfastandintr  tbia  movocative  to  emul 


.  of  Follarton,  in  ATrshire,  in  a  bood  they  entered  into  on  the 
occanon,  thtu  delivered  themselves :  '  We,  being  all  farmers  by 
profession,  think  it  needless  to  restrain  oorselves  formally  from 
indulging  in  that  foreign  and  coosumptiTe  tazury  called  tea;  for 
when  ve  consider  the  itender  eoiuHMiont  of  many  of  higher 
rank,  amongst  whom  it  is  used,  we  condnde  that  it  wonld  be  bnt 
ao  improper  diet  to  qualify  us  for  the  more  robust  and  ttuaUjf 
parts  of  our  business;  and  therefore  we  shall  only  give  oar 
testimony  agtunst  it,  and  leave  the  enjoyment  of  it  altogether  to 
those  who  can  afford  to  be  weak,  indaknt,  and  u»etei»' 

^  Lord  Lovat,  writing  to  the  Lord  President  Forbes  on  the  20th 
of  this  month,  adverts  to  the  effect  of  the  civil  broils  in  giving 
encouragement  to  men  of  prey  in  the  Highlands.  He  says : 
'  This  last  fortnight,  my  cousin  William  [Fraser],  Struie's  imcle, 
that  is  married  to  Kilbc>ckie*e  daughter,  and  who  is  a  very  honest 
man,  and  she  a  good  woman,  had  twenty  fine  cows  stolen  from 
him.  The  country  [that  is,  the  country  people]  went  upon  the 
track,  and  went  into  Locbaber  and  to  Rannoch,  and  came  up  with 
the  thieves  in  my  Lord  Breadalbane's  forest  of  Glenurchy.  The 
thieves,  upon  seeing  the  party  that  porsued  them,  abandoned  the 
cattle,  and  ran  off;  and  William  brought  home  bis  cattle,  but  had 
almost  died,  and  all  that  was  with  him,  of  fatigue,  cold,  and 
hunger;  but,  indeed,  it  is  the  best-followed  track  that  ever  I 
heard  of  in  any  country.  You  see  how  loose  the  whole  conntry 
is,  when  four  villains  durst  come  a  hundred  miles,  and  take  up 
the  best  cattle  they  coold  find  in  this  country;  for  they  think 
there  is  no  law,  and  that  makes  them  so  insolent.' ' 

The  practice  of  stealing  cattle  in  the  Highlands  has  already 
been  several  times  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  system  of  compromise 
called  black-mail,  fay  which  honest  people  were  enabled  in  some 
degree  to  secure  themselves  against  such  losses.  Down  to  1715, 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  very  sensible  abatement 
of  this  state  of  things,  notwithstanding  the  keeping  up  of  the 
armed  companies,  professedly  for  the  msintenance  of  law  and 
order.  Perhaps  the  black-niail  caused  there  being  leas  robbery 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  and  also  the  occaaonal 
restoration  of  property  which  had  been  taken  away ;  but  it  was 
of  course  necessary  for  the  exactors  of  the  mail  to  allow  at 
least  as  much  despoliation  as  kept  up  the  occasion  for  the  tax. 

■  CsUoiUit  Papers  P-  SSB. 


Mr  Onham  of  Gartmore,  writing  on  this  subject  imm 
after    the   close   of  the   rebellion,  enters   into   a  calcuh 
the  entire    lossea    to    the   Highlands   through  robbery 
conseqaences. 

'  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,'  he  says,  '  that  the  borsei 
sheep,  and  goats  yearly  stolen  in  that  country  are  in  valu 
to  £5000,  and  that  the  expenses  lost  in  the  fruitless  end 
to  recover  them,  will  not  be  less  than  jG2000;  that  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  keeping  [neat-jherds  and  servants 
more  narrowly  after  cattle  on  account  of  stealing,  other* 
neceuary,  is  £10,000.  There  is  paid  in  black-mail  or 
money,  openly  or  privately,  £5000;  and  there  is  a  yeai 
by  understocking  the  grounds,  by  reason  of  thefts,  of  i 
£16,000;  which  is  alt<%ether  a  loss  to  landlords  and 
in  the  Highlands  of  £37,000  a  year. 

' .  .  .  .  The  person  chosen  to  command  this  watch,  i 
called,  is  commonly  one  deeply  concerned  in  the  thefts  1 
or  at  least  that  hath  been  in  correspondence  with  the  i 
and  frequently  who  bath  occasioned  thefts  in  order  to  mt 
watch,  by  which  he  gains  considerably,  necessary.  The 
employed  travel  through  the  conntry  armed,  night  and  day 
pretence  of  inquiring  after  stolen  cattle,  and  by  tbift 
know  the  situation  and  circnmstances  of  the  whole  country 
as  the  people  thus  employed  are  the  very  rogues  that  d( 
mischiefii,  so  one  half  of  them  are  continued  in  their 
businesses  of  Btealing,  that  the  huainess  of  the  other  half  i 

necessary  in  recovering Whoever  considers  the  sfa 

way  these  watches  were  managed,  particularly  by  Barrisdt 
the  Macgiegors,  in  the  west  ends  of  Perth  and  Stirling  shin 
easily  see  into  the  spirit,  nature,  and  consequences  of  them. 

Pennant  inforoiB  us  that  many  of  the  lifters  of  black-mail 
wont  to  insert  an  article  by  which  they  were  to  be  release 


nu  in  the  HigblaDds,  whereby  cBtue-BtealiDg  came  to  be  conndered 
rather  as  a  gallant  militar]'  eDterpriae  than  as  theft.  He  aaya  the 
young  men  r^arded  a  profideocy  in  it  as  a  recommendJtioa  tf> 
their  miatreases.  Here,  hovever,  it  must  be  admitted,  we  only 
find  the  disastrona  reaults  of  a  general  civil  discmjer  arisii^  from 
political  disaffection  and  antagonisms. 

Both  Gartmore  and  Mr  Pennant  speak  of  'Barrisdale'  as  a 
person  who  at  this  time  stood  in  great  notoriety  as  a  lener 
oT  black>mail,  or,  as  Barrisdale  himself  might  have  called  it,  a 
protector  of  the  conntry.  Descended  from  a  branch  of  the 
Glengarry  Cunily,  his  father  had  obtained  from  the  contemporary 
Glengarry,  on  wadset,  permission  to  occnpy  a  considerable  tract 
of  ground  named  Barrisdale,  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Hoom,  and 
from  thia  he  had  hereditarily  derived  the  appellative  by  which 
he  was  moat  generally  known,  while  his  real  name  was  CoU 
MacDonell,  and  bis  actoal  rendence  was  at  Inverie,  on  Loch 
Nevis.  Althoogb  the  government  had  kept  np  a  barrack  and 
garrison  at  Glenelg  since  J723,  Barrisdale  carried  on  faia 
practice  as  a  cattle-protector  undisturbed  for  a  conise  of  yeara, 
drawing  a  revenue  of  about  five  hundred  a  year  from  a  Iw^ 
district,  in  which  there  were  many  persons  that  might  have 
been  expected  to  give  him  opposition.  According  to  Fennant, 
'be  behaved  with  genuine  honour  in  restoring,  on  proper  oon- 

sideration,   the    stolen    cattle    of  his    friends He   was 

indefatigable  in  bringing  to  justice  any  rogues  that  interfered  with 
his  own.  He  was  a  man  of  a  polished  behaviour,  fine  address, 
and  fine  person.  He  considered  himself  in  a  very  high  light,  as 
a  benefactor  to  the  public,  and  preserver  of  general  tranquillity, 
for  on  the  silver  plates,  the  ornaments  of  bis  baldric,  he  thus 
addresses  his  broadsword : 

"  Ha  tibi  sunt  artes,  pacis  coraponere  morM  ; 
Parcere  subjfctia  et  debellare  snperboa." ' ' 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  Barrisdale  and  hia  son 
acted  as  partisans  of  the  Stuart  cause,  the  latter  in  an  open 
manner,  the  consequence  of  which  was  his  being  named  in  the  act 
of  attainder.  During  the  frightful  time  of  vengeance  that  followed 
upon  Culloden,  the  father  made  some  sort  of  Bubmissioa  to 
the  government  troops,  which  raued  a  rumour  that  he  had 
undertaken  to  aarast  in  securing  and  delivering  up  the  fugitive 

■  Tov  in  SeeOand,  I3ti;  H.  415. 


prince.  Wbat  troth  or  falsehood  there  might  be  in  the  a 
DO  one  could  now  nndertake  to  certify;  bat  certain  it 
when  a  party  of  the  Catnerons  were  preparing,  in  Septeml 
to  leave  the  coantry  with  Prince  Charlea  in  a  French  vef 
seiced  the  Barrisdales,  father  and  son,  as  culprits,  and  carr 
to  France,  where  they  underwent  imprisonment,  first  at 
and  afterwards  at  Sanmnr,  for  about  a  year.  It  was  at  ' 
time  reported  to  London  that  the  troops  had  found,  in  Bai 
faonse,  *a  heUisb  engine  for  extorting  confession,  and  p 
snch  thieves  as  were  not  in  his  service.  It  is  all  made 
and  atands  upright;  the  criminal's  nedc,  bands,  and  feet 
into  it,  by  which  be 's  in  a  sloping  posture,  and  can  neithe 
nor  stand."  This  report  must  also  remun  in  some  i 
matter  of  doaht. 

The  younger  Barrisdale,  making  bis  escape  firom  the 
prison,  returned  to  the  wilds  of  Invemess>shire,  and  wi 
aUowed  for  a  time  to  remain'  in  peaca  The  father,  I 
when  Prince  Charlea  was  expelletkfroui  France,  also  reto 
Scotland ;  hut  be  had  not  been  more  than  two  days  at  hi 
in  Knoydart,  when  a  party  from  Glenelg  apprehended  him. 
placed  as  a  prisoner  in  Edinbu^h  Castle,  he  died  Uiere  i 
1750.  after  a  confinement  of  fourteen  months.     The  son 


ir4L  praportionably  made,  and  waa  reckooed  one  of  tbe  handsomest 
men  of  the  aga  He  ia  atill  a  prisoner,  in  a  more  enlarged  sense, 
and  has  no  society  excepting  his  own  family,  and  that  of  Mr 
Madeod  of  Amiadale.  Living  on  opposite  sides  of  the  loch, 
their  commanicatioua  are  not  frequent.' ' 

It  seems  not  inappropriate  that  this  record  of  the  old  life  of 
Scotland  shoold  end  with  an  article  in  which  we  find  the  associa- 
tions of  the  lawless  times  of  the  Highlands  inoscnlating  with  the 
industrial  proceedings  of  a  happier  age.  A  fiirther  extension  of 
our  domestic  annals  would  shew  how  the  good  movements  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  were  now  accelerated,  and  how  our  northern 
soil  became,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  lifetime,  one  of 
the  fairest  scenes  of  European  tnrilisation.  Folly  to  describe  tixia 
period — its  magnificent  industries,  its  rapid  growth  of  intelligence, 
of  taste,  of  luxury,  the  glories  it  achieved  in  literature,  science,  and 
art — would  form  a  noble  task ;  bnt  it  is  one  which  would  need  to 
be  worked  out  on  a  plan  diffiuent  from  the  present  work,  and 
which  I  should  gladly  see  uno&taken  by  some  son  of  Caledonia 
who  may  have  more  power  than  I  to  do  her  story  justice,  though 
he  cannot  love  or  respect  her  more. 

'  l\mr  Anvgk  tkt  Highland*,  Ac     B;  Jcdin  Knox.     1T87,  p.  101. 


APPENDIX 


Hatinq  been  faronred  by  the  publishera  of  the  C<mrtmi  and  Me 
an  inspection  of  such  early  Tolames  of  their  venerable  jonma 
respectively  possess,  I  have  cansed  a  few  curious  but  oomparativ 
paragraphs  to  be  copied  for  insertion  in  this  place.    To  these 
a  few  notices  of  a  characteristic  nature  from  other  sources : 

*  BDnrBUBOH,  Sqttember  19.— Upon  the  I7ih  iniUnt,  the  Bight  Hononrab 
of  WemjH  was  married  to  the  only  child  of  Colonel  Charteris,  a  fortune  of  fi 
ihoaiand  pounds  sterling;  English  money,  which  probably  in  a  ihort  time  mai 
that  inm.  Bnt  thai  is  nothing  at  all  in  comparison  of  the  young  lady  hen 
truly,  for  goodnees,  wit»  beauty,  and  fine  ahapei,  inferior  to  no  lady  of  Great  I 
which  the  very  noble  earl  richly  deaenrea,  being  a  most  complete  and  well^ao 
gentleman,  and  the  lineal  repreeentative  of  a  moat  noble,  great,  and  ancien 
Scotland  of  fire  or  six  hundred  yean^  standing,*  && — Ctmtemparary  Journal 

'Last  week  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  of  Eipps,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Physicians,  died  here  in  the  8Sd  year  of  his  age.    He  was  a  person  of  great 
learning;  and  author  of  many  learned  and  useful  books,  especially  in  natural 

(/•    Mm 

On  the  11th  November  1723,  a  number  of  people  proceeding  from  Galaahic 
neighbonriiood  to  attend  a  fair  at  Melrose,  and  crossing  the  Tweed  in  a  fet 
Nether  Bamsford,  near  what  afterwards  became  Abbotsford,  were  thrown  b^ 
letting  of  the  boat  into  the  water,  then  in  flood,  and  eighteen  of  them  drowne 
named  Williamson,  son  of  a  tradesman  in  (Galashiels,  was  preserred  in  a  wond 
Thrown  at  first  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  he  caught  a  man  by  the  hair  of  his 
vu  thus  enabled  to  rise  to  the  surface.    There  he  was  kept  afloat  by  graspio; 
a  bundle  of  lint,  and  then  a  sackful  of  gray  cloth,  letting  go  each  in  sucoesi 
became  saturated  with  water.    Then  a  deal  from  the  *  lofting*  of  the  boat  c 
him,  and  he  grasped  it  firmly  below  his  breast.    Meanwhile  he  was  moving  rap! 
the  stream.    There  was  a  place  where  formerly  a  bridge  had  been,  and  where  tl 
yet  stood  in  the  water.    It  was  with  diiBculty  he  got  through  one  of  the  s{ 
over  a  cascade  on  the  lower  side  of  the  bridge.    Sometimes,  thrown  on  his  bao! 
under  water  for  thirty  or  forty  yards,  but  he  never  let  go  the  deal.     A 
after  going  considerably  more  than  a  mile  in  this  manner,  he  was  taken  u 
West-house-boat,  the  manager  of  which  had  been  warned  of  his  coming,  az 
poMible  preservation,  by  a  ploughman  mounted  on  a  horse  which,  escaping  1 
overset  boat,  had  swum  ashore,  in  time  to  admit  of  this  rapid  and  dexterous  m 
—CM. 

There  was  this  day  buried  in  the  Greyfriars*  Churchyard,  the  wife  of  Capta 
of  Ford, '  thought  to  be  the  lai^gest  woman  in  Scotland.'  *  Her  coffin  was  a  Sooti 
four  iachea  wide,  and  two  feet  deep.*— ^.  E,  C. 
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ITtft. 
PiB.  18.       '  We  bear  that  a  Qoaker  woman  is  enoonnged  by  oar  magiitiate^  in  bcr  prapoaBl  at 

■etting  up  a  woollen  numn&ctoiy  in  tbia  city,  and  obliging  berwlf  to  emploj  all  U» 

atrolling  beggan  in  work«  and  to  gire  them  food  and  raiment.* — E,  E.  C. 

Ham,  18.       '  Died  William  Cled^  brother  to  the  deoeaaed  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Pennieatk ;  reaiark- 

able  for  hia  frequent  peregrinationa  through  Burope^  which  procured  him  the  name  of 

Wandering  WUL'—E.  E,  C. 
1718. 
Pkb.  se.       Died  ICaijory  Soott,  an  inhabitant  of  Dnnkeld,  who  appean  to  hare  reached  the 

extraordinary  age  of  a  hundred  yeara.    An  epitaph  waa  oompoaed  for  her  by  Alemider 

Fenneeuik,  but  nerer  inaeribed,  and  it  baa  been  preaerred  by  the  rererend  atatiit  of  the 

pariah,  aa  a  whimaical  atatement  of  hiatorical  facta  comprehended  within  the  life  of  an 

indlTidoal : 

'  Stop,  paaeCDger,  until  my  life  you  read. 

The  filing  may  get  knowledge  from  the  dead. 

Five  timea  five  yeare  I  led  a  lirgin  life, 

Five  timea  fife  yeare  I  waa  a  Tirtnoua  wife ; 

Ten  timea  five  yeare  I  Uted  a  widow  chaste, 

Now  tixM  of  this  mortal  life  I  rest. 

Betwixt  my  cradle  and  my  grave  hath  beeo 

Ei^t  mighty  longs  of  Scotland  and  a  queen. 

Full  twice  five  yean  the  Commonwealth  I  saw, 

Ten  times  the  subjects  rise  against  the  law ; 

And,  which  is  worse  than  any  dvil  war, 

A  king  arraigned  before  the  subjects*  bar. 

Swarms  of  sectaiianS|  hot  inth  hellish  rage, 

Cut  ofT  his  royal  head  npon  the  stage. 

Twice  did  I  see  old  prelacy  pulled  down. 

And  twice  the  doak  did  aink  beneath  the  gown. 

I  eaw  the  Stuart  race  thrust  out ;  nay,  more, 

I  saw  our  country  aold  for  English  ore ; 

Our  numerous  nobles,  who  have  fiunons  been, 

Sunk  to  the  lowly  number  of  sixteen. 

Such  desolation  in  my  days  have  been, 

I  have  an  end  of  all  perfection  seen  I  *^ 

Oct.  19.  '  A  person,  who  frequents  the  [King's]  Park,  having  long  noticed  a  man  to  cone  from 
a  deft  towards  the  north-west  c^  Salisbniy  Bocks,  had  tbe  curion^  aome  days  ago  to 
dimb  the  predpioe,  if  possibly  he  might  dieoover  aomeihing  that  could  invite  him  there. 
He  found  a  ahallow  pit,  which  delivered  him  into  a  little  anug  room  or  vault  hung  with 
ilicinwd  leather,  lighted  from  the  roo^  the  window  covered  with  a  bladder.  It  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  cave  of  a  hermit  in  andent  times^  though  now  the  hiding-phue 
of  a  gang  of  thieves.* — S,  S,  C, 

]foy  f^  <  Yesterday,  one  Margaret  Gibaon,  for  the  crime  of  theft,  was  drummed  through  the 
dty  in  a  very  diagraeeful  manner:  Over  her  neok  waa  fixed  a  beard  with  spring  and 
bells,  which  rung  aa  she  walked.  At  some  inches  distant  from  her  face  was  fixed  s 
false-face,  over  whidi  waa  hung  a  fox*B  tail.    In  short,  she  was  a  very  odd  spectadei*— 

£»   E»    Cm 

Dsc.  10.  'A  gentleman  travdling  to  the  south  waa  attacked  on  Soutra  Hill  by  twofellovs 
armed  with  bayonets,  who  dedred  him  to  surrender  his  pune.  The  gentleman  pattxag 
bis  hand  beneath  his  joekey-coat|  presented  a  pistol,  and  aaked  them  whether  that  or 

1  [8lneUilr*i]  Stat,  Aec  Seat.,  xx.  4S4.  The  miniafcer'i  vereloo  U  here  oorreetcd  flrom  one  In  tbt 
OfHtUman*M  MagoMiM  for  January  178S ;  bat  both  are  incorreet  in  the  historical  partienlare,  tbcr* 
having  been  daring  17S8  and  the  hundred  preeeding  yeare  no  more  than  six  kings  of  Seodsnd. 


Ilia  010017  "■'0  Gttw'  ^01'  tham.  TIwj  eamestlj  bagged  ha  wonld  ipua  tbsir 
vaoenitT  lutd  fcreed  tli«m  to  it,  Bud  they  had  aanr  nbbed  uij  mn  one  aoont 
bmu-  bafois  otitSd.  The  gaotlenuu  put  then  to  Uiii  dilcmnu,  aitfaer  to  r 
buUslo  or  cot  ut  sar  out  of  auh  other'B  hindi ;  tliB  kat  of  whioh  with  kutdvI 
Uie7  perfonnad.' — H.  E.  C. 

Tha  pnapntna  wu  imiad  sf  •  weckl;  paper  Dudtr  tha  name  of  Tht 
eoaiaio,  beaidcs  ncwa,  literar;  matter  far  the  iortnioUon  and  amoeemeat  i 
Th«  imilaTtakera  azpraaaed  thaoiBelTea  oonfident  of  aaairtanoe  fram  *  penoiu  of 
aad  hnmoiu',  with  which  thej  know  our  oation  ibonndai'  Tha  price  to  bi 
q  outer.— £.  K  G. 

*  A  fira  broke  oat  in  the  houae  of  Williun  Gib  in  Eittleiwked,  and  hanit 
to  death ;  but  how  tha  Gra  happened  ii  not  known.' — Jl.  &  C. 

*  We  heac  that  the  lAdj  Chni7tt«ea  died  aoma  dajia  ^to  in  the  104th  yt 
age-'—B.  E.  C. 

'  Teatanii^t,  two  woman  wen  oommitted  to  the  Guard  for  walking  the 
man's  appaiel.'— jr.  B.  C. 

'  Teatanight,  a  eompanj  of  night-ramblera  demoliahad  a  rait  manj  windo 
Cowgate  and  Qianmarkat,  broke  down  the  seat  and  looaed  the  ruHnK  before  See 
and  plajed  the  like  tricks  in  seTenl  other  plaoHk'— £  £  C. 

'  ^ara  are  jut  oow  fiftj  raoroila  io  the  Canongate  gaol,  belonging  to 
KegiDient,  raadj  to  be  tranaported  to  Holland.' — E.  B.  C. 

'The  Qoakm  are  building  a  place  of  wonhip  in  Peablee'e  Wjnd.  Tho' 
Rmfed,  there  ii  ai  jet  no  window  in  it ;  bat  some  meml;  ofaserTe  theee  pe 
light  within.'— £  E.  C. 

'  On  Thoiaday  wm  interred,  in  the  Qiejfriaia'  Chnrchjard,  the  eoipee  of  M 
Cant,  ene  of  the  ministen  of  this  dtj  it  tha  Berolntion,  and  einM  made 
of  the  clergj  of  tha  Spieoopal  Commnaion.  He  wsa  adeemed  a  learoed  and 
prsacher.    Ha  died  in  the  Slat  year  ot  hia  agt^  and  64th  of  hli  miniatrj.' — £  i 

'  Laat  Thursday  night,  Mr  Cockban,  aoo  to  my  Lord  Jnatioa-clark,  waa  o 
Hin  Enlhatford,  dan^ter  to  the  I^td  of  Fenilie.'  [This  lady  waa  the  anlhoi 
moog,  beginninn  'I've  lean  tbe  smiling  of  Foitnoe  begoiUog,'  to  (he  tm 
Flo»tn  0/  tht  Forafj—X.  £  C. 

'  There  is  one  Hr  Darid  Boroet,  officer  of  the  Exdee  in  QIaagow,  died  the  8t 
and  left  £50  starling  to  tha  poor  of  tha  parishes  where  ha  wsa  officer  in — name) 
Bdlnburgh,  £10  to  QIaagow,  £10  to  Ayr,  £10  to  BamiliDD,  £10  to  Carowa 
raeonrageoiant  to  theae  aeTaral  places  to  deal  kindly  with  the  offioais  reddii 
theoL'— £  £  a 

'  Tcatemight  ....  Ferrier,  Baq.,  Iste  FroTost  of  Dnndaa,  was  married  (0  t1 
of  Coldingknowa,  ahandnma  young  ladj  ot  s  cDUudarabla  tottimai  aod  we  hei 
was  attended  by  penoni  ot  disUnction.' — £  £  C, 

'  Last  Tuesday,  died  Urs  Heriot,  late  the  widow  of  Hr  Jsoms  Wstaon,  his 
Printer,  by  whom  she  bad  a  Tcry  oonsidenble  estate,  a  gieat  part  of  which  con 
prount  hosband.' — E.  B.  C. 

'They  write  from  OUigow  that  one  Bobart  Ljon  ia  now  linng  therai  wb 
the  sertiea  of  King  Chulea  1, ;  aged  lOS  yean.  He  has  got  a  new  set  of  t 
ncorered  his  right  in  a  wondetfnl  manner.' — £  £.  C. 

*Bj  a  latter  from  Stoohtre,  we  haTe  an  aooaaut  that  one  John  Andemn  di 
lately  who  oould  not  be  laaa  than  lOS  yean  old,  he  h**fiig  been  about  10  at  th< 
Uie  Bridge  of  Dee,  which  happened  in  tha  lOSS.'— £  S.  C. 


Bveator  breadth.    Tbc  miginntei,  aoconliiig  (o  udmt  umoal  euatom,  hid  to    i 
Oua  oamnonj  of  Hdiog  nrnnd  ths  nunlxi  of  their  btughal  pnpartj.    Oa  thii     i 
tlic^  Mtrt  BttaudMl  bj  thmr  Tunli  and  th«  bvrgeaei,  to  tha  nombar  of  700,  al    I 
ot  ocKuve  iDoailted  and  in  tbsir  bnt  arraj.    '  The  trnmpeta  and  haatboji  nu    I 
front ;  than  tb«  magiitrataa  and  town  oooDoil,  foUowad  bj  tha  gantlaman  Tawln,     i 
town  atandaid ;  after  tham  the  aararal  iuoaiparaliDii^  dutjugiuibed  bj  Uieir  i    i 
■*''""ir  Dsv  atandardi,  and  beaded  bj  the  maiten  of  tha  cnafla.    In  thii  go 
tfaay  marebad  oat  to  the  LJnki,  making  ■  gaj  •pptanosa.    Bat,  ahu  I  while  t    ; 
mAnhalUog,  an  unlockj  diSb:tae«  aroae  betwein  tha  wearan  and  the  tailor 
■bonld   hare  the  pa*  or  pnoadenor.    In  order  to  prerent  eflbnon  of  tha  bl« 
majerty'a  good  nibjacta,  the;  ■flraed  to  anbmit  tba  merila  of  (be  tania  to  tha  mat    < 
Tb«  tailon  argued  thAt.  aa  tha  pmadensj  had  pceTiouilj  fallen  to  them  b    1 
oppoaiUon  ooold  now  be  oflarad  in  that  reapact.    It  waa  alleged,  on  tba  other  hi 
thaj — tba  wearara — were  Jfet,  and  aa  niah  prefarabla  at  all  erenta  to  Tailoi 
signal  affront  oonld  not  b«  dignMd.    Acoardinglj,  to  work  the?  went,  withont    i 
the  deoiaion  «(  aathorit;;  aad  while  tha  wesTer  eqnadnin  were  filing  off  (o      I 
post  of  honour,  with  Cqitain  Scott  U  (bair  bead,  Adjalant  Fairler,  who  acted    i 
CTpaeitj  to  the  tailor  aqoadron,  directed  a  blow  at  the  eaptun'a  anont,  which    i 
him  to  tba  gronnd.    Thu  were  the  two  oorpi  fieroal;  engaged,  and  noo^  w. 
■een  bnt  bear;  blowa,  bate  oS^  broken  heada,  bJoodj  noaea,  and  amptj  aaddlea 
laat  the  plea  of  manhood  aeemed  to  go  in  EaTonr  of  tha  needlemen,  who  took  B^   I 
of  the  wcaTei\  priaonar,  diaanned  him,  and  beat  bii  compinj  qnlte  out  of  t   ■ 
UHMgh  far  more  nnmerou.    It  wai  with  tha  ntmoat  diffinttj  that  the  waaten  (   I 
■tmdard  carried  of!,  which  thaj  lodged  In  their  e^itun'i  quaiten  under  As  d  • 
of  three  bnma :  'tii  tme  the  eonqnering  tailor*  wtn  then  off  tba  field,  and  at 
diatanee.    Tha  w««Tei>  allege.  In  eienie  of  their  retreat,  tb^  the  bntcber  aqoad   i 
been  ordered  ap  to  aanrt  the  tailor^  and  that  tbej  did  not  incline  to  engage  wi   i 
loan  of  blood.'— C.  M. 

A  drcnnutanoe  Romawhat  Uka  the  Tain  entertainmeiit,  in  hnnoar  of  QoitrnDi  I 
took  place  in  Bdbba>sh,  on  tbia  king'i  Intthdaji,  which  waa  obeerred  with  i 
rejoldngi,  on  aonraat  of  the  recent  ■timnlna  (o  lojaltj  from  the  marriage  of  tba  i 
Bojal  lo  tba  Frinoa  ot  Onnga.  '  Darid  Campbell,  hie  Uajeatf'a  Tailor  for  E  : 
oune  to  thii  kingdom  from  Jamuca,  poraij  on  detign  to  aolemniae  the  da;.  He  i 
ingi;  enteitained  at  hie  lodging*  in  the  Abbejhii  Hajcatj'a  Bloe  Qowui  [a  aetof  < 
beggan,  oorreapDadlng  in  number  to  the  king'B  yean,  which  were  now  fiftj}  and 
be  kept  open  table,  where  UTaral  gentlemen  were  entertuned,  all  the  rojal  beall 
drank,  and  tboae  of  e*erj  remarkable  pemn  of  the  UlnMrioni  name  of  Campb 
tba  aoond  ot  tmmpet  and  other  mnaio.' — C.  Jf. 

Tbe  Caltdoiuan  Mercury  glvei  a  droU,  chirping  aodmat  of  an  aeaoeiation  a 
ia  tiKrj  to  aae,  had  in  riew  the  praTention  of  an  OTer-aetara  exdee  ajatem  for  B 
Teatonigli^  lajl  the  pangiaph,  '  tbete  came  on,  at  the  Parrot'e  Ifeet  in  tfaia  i 
■nBDal  election  ot  offioa-bearan  in  tbe'andeiit  and  Tenerable  Auemblif  tf  Birdt 
tba  Ame-coot  waa  eleded  praaea  ;  tha  Blttekhird,  treunnr  ;  the  Oitd,  principa 
the  Crom,  hia  depute;  and  tba  Atet,  offioer;  alt  hirda  dolj  qoalified  lo  ooi 
eatabliibment,  and  no  lea  anemie*  to  the  exoiaa  achema.  Attar  which  an 
enlortunmeat  waa  aerrad  ap ;  all  tha  royal  and  loyal  healthi  were  plentitnlly  d 
tha  ridieat  winea ;  Ott  glorioM  209  ;  oil  At  botHtg  bi'rdi,  ftc  On  thia  jojfol  i 
nothing  waa  heard  bat  hannonicoa  macl<^  each  bird  atri^g  to  eioel  in  ohanl 
waibUng  thdr  reqMotiTO  melodlooa  nolea'  Tbe  glatlou  20fi^  it  maj  be  tw 
were  thcaa  memben  of  (ha  Hoon  d  CoinmaD*  who  had  raoentlj  thrown  ont  a 
incnadng  tha  tax  on  tobaeea 
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lYt4.  bj  whioh  aIm  he  lUndB  condemned  to  timnipori  li«tw»if^  nerer  again  to  retan  to 
Sootland,  on  pain  of  being  whipped  qaarterl j  till  he  is  again  tnuu^mrted.  He  ia  a  Texy 
old  mnn,  with  a  giaoeleaB  graj  head,  gray  beard,  and  bai  one  hand,  having  left  the  otJier 
in  iome  scrape.* — C,  M, 

Ara.  U.  '  When  ICr  Adam  Fefgonon,  minister  of  Killin,  oame  to  Perth  to  intimate  the  sentenoe 
of  the  eommiasion  (whioh  looees  Mr  William  Wilaon*s  pastoral  relation  in  thai  box^), 
ICr  FeiKiuBon  was  met  in  the  snbarbe  Iqr  sereral  of  the  inhabitanta,  who  fell  npon  the 
gentleman,  though  vested  with  sopieme  anthoiitj,  and  attended  by  sereral  anned  mea ; 
yet  they  were  all  ssTersly  eadgelled,  and  obliged  to  letixe,  rt  wftetd,^ — C.  Jf  • 

Jolt  11.       *  Died  here,  the  BeT.  ICr  John  Maclaien,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  dty ;  esteemed  a 
well-meaning  man,  and  roid  of  hypocri^.*~C  Jf. 
Jaji.  ».       <  On  Saturday  was  se^nnight  [Dee.  28,  17841  died  at  Balqohidder,  in  Perthshixe,  tba 
fiamous  Highlnnd  partisan,  Rob  Roy,^ — C,  Jf. 

J  AH.  M.  <  Died,  in  the  12th  year  of  her  age,  the  Lady  Jane  CampbeU,  fourth  daughter  to  hU 
G^raoe  the  Duke  of  Azgyle.  .  .  .  His  Qiaoe  has  no  male  israe^  but  serenl  danghteit 
living,  and  it  is  the  peonlinr  right  of  this  &mily,  that  when  they  marry  any  danghten, 
their  vassals  are  obliged  to  p^  their  portions,  and  are  taxed  in  order  to  it,  aoeoidiog 
to  the  number  of  their  cattle.* — C.  M. 

Aoe.  18.  We  find  at  this  time  a  beginning  to  that  qratem  of  emigration  to  America  by  which 
the  Highlands  were  so  much  depopulated  during  the  eighteenth  oeniuiy.  *  The  tzusteei 
for  the  colony  of  Qeoigia  have  projected  a  settlement  of  Highlander  itom  this  oooatiy, 
and  have  actually  sent  round  for  Liverness  and  Cromarty  a  ship  commanded  by  Captain 
Dunbar,  to#ake  in  160  men,  women,  and  children,  who  are  to  be  settled  on  the  far 
bonndazy  of  the  river  Alatamaha,  who  will  be  a  gallant  barrier  in  case  of  a  war  with 
France  and  Spain.  And  Mr  Oglethorpe^  with  the  other  trustees,  are  applying  to  the 
society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  to  aend  a  minister  alrag  with 
them  who  speaks  Irish,  with  proper  encouragement ;  and  we  are  assured  the  society  an 
BO  well  satisfied  with  the  project,  that  they  have  amply  instructed  their  committee  of 
directors  to  cloee  in  with  it*— ^.  Jf. 

jliu^io.  '  ^^  annual  friendly  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Wilson,  was  held  tt 
the  house  of  Jean  Wilson,  spouse  to  Arthur  Cumming,  periwig-maker,  opposite  to  the 
City  Guard ;  the  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Wilson,  Lord  Provost  of  the  city,  presea  There 
were  present  about  forty  gentlemen  and  others  of  that  dan,  who  were  served  at  aapper 
by  persons  of  the  name.  The  entertainment  was  somptuoua^  and  choice  winee  went 
merrily  round.* — C.  M. 

Jav.  21.  *  A  veiy  uncommon  chain  of  eventa  happened  here  [Lanark]  t*other  week.  Eliiabeth 
Fairy  was  proclaimed  in  order  to  marriage  on  Sunday,  was  accordingly  married  oa 
Monday,  bore  a  child  on  Tuesday ;  her  husband  went  and  stole  a  hone  on  Wedneidsy, 
for  which  he  was  banished  on  Thursday ;  the  heir  of  this  marriage  died  on  Friday,  and 
was  decently  interred  on  Saturday ;  all  in  one  week.* — C,  Jf. 
Fib.  0.  'The  4th  inst,  several  young  gentlemen  of  this  place  [Montrose]  acted  Mr  Allan 
Ramsay's  celebrated  PoMtoral  Comedy,  for  the  diversion  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
and  about  this  town,  with  all  the  dresses  suitable,  and  performed  it  with  ao  much 
spirit  and  humour,  aa  agreeably  aurprised  the  whole  audience ;  to  oblige  whom  they 
re-enacted  it  and  the  farce  of  the  Jfocl;  Doctor  two  succeeding  nights.  The  money 
taksBi  after  deducting  the  necessary  chaigea,  being  very  conaiderable,  waa  diatribntcd 
among  the  poor.*-— C.  Jf. 

Maiu  18l       '  Thia  week,  aeveral  gentlemen  laid  a  wager  that  a  horae,  twenty-aix  yean  old, 
belonging  to  Mr  Pillans,  brewer,  should  not  draw  101  stone-weight  np  the  West  Bow  (o 
the  Weigh-honse ;  and  yesterday  it  waa  surprisingly  performed,  one  of  the  wageren 
'  riding  on  the  top  of  alL* — (7.  Jf 

JvLv  0.       Kine  unfortunate  young  women — '  veiy  naked  and  meagre  beinga* — *  made  an  amatde 


JiottorabU  through  tlia  Mrtnl  rtrMU  of  tlu  d^  [of  Bdiabn^],  Um  hugmkn 
ihaia,  »od  dna»  bwtiog  to  tb*  taiw  of  C9tiold*-eame-dif.' — O.  it. 

Whila  Allui  SMiams  vm  prgpuini  bit  plarhooH,  an  IlalUa  fanutlo  to, 
nAioad  Signon  Tioluit*^  peifonDid  in  Edinbnrgh  ud  ■nmi  othiT  Boottith  t 
was  saaoiuio*d  tlut  iha  dutoail  ■  minast  en  tb«  ropo,  u  well  m  it  eould  be  di 
inoc  rtwii— i  OD  k  bo4nl  pUaad  IoomI;  db  tbc  rope— duieed  on  tba  ropa  with 
faatamed  to  h«r  fiwt — d^oead  with  two  mtd*  at  bar  foat — the  topa  beiog  c 
Umb  poDDj  wbipMxnii  Id  Bdinboigb,  the  nane  at  bar  parfSTiuaBDaB  n* 
ABMofalj  Hall.'— a  M. 

'  '  A  (rand  oonTantion  vu  held  of  tba  adhmntt  to  tfao  woedrng  miniati 
Orareb  of  Scotland,  in  a  aqoara  plain  on  Braid  Hills,  tiro  miloi  aontb  of 
Abont  10  bafora  noon,  Hr  Thomu  Hair,  minutar  of  Orwal,  in  Einraaa-ihii 
tbe  Mrrioa  of  the  da;  (atanding  in  a  pnlpit  nared  np  vitfain  a  lant),  irith 
fronk  Jeremiah  L  G.  At  noon,  Mr  William  Wilaon,  ooo  of  the  miniiten 
prcMoIied  tniDi  Bukiol  irii.  31,  and  aftanard*  baptiwd  (en  children,  bnmgfa 
Bome  20,  aoma  SO  milea  oS  At  (oar  afternoon,  Hr  KiJph  Erakioc^  on*  of  tha 
at  I>uiifermline,  preaehad  &om  Hoaaa  xitii.  9,  tx.  The  apparent  tendenoj 
aemotiB  mu  to  girat4  derotiou  and  (srronr,  ■  reneral  of  solemn  engagement^ 
eaM  ain  in  general,  and  thoae  of  thU  oornipt  age  in  paitionlar  :  and  it  wai 
tbal  it  *aa  no  proper  expedient  eithor  to  waah  awa;  un,  or  iodemaifj  the  ■ 
pnrehaaa  indal^neea  at  the  hand  of  tha  kirk-traaiurer,  and  iDmo  other  tei 
teTosred  of  ■  popiah  tiacture  irrre  unndlj  laahed,  Thora  were  about  SOOO  b 
eaoh  •errnon  (I  mom  of  the  boaiehold  of  faith),  aome  of  whom  froni  South  Bri 
lietaad,  beddea  tha  nngodtj  audience,  eoniiating  of  manj  thonaandi,  aome  of  i 
fre  to  fane;  othen  hanted  the  bare  around  'em  to  enate  diitartaooat  a 
hantsman  hafing  lud  a  plot  to  anj  at  the  colleotion.  The  ooDTeotion  diap 
7  at  night.'— C,  M. 

'  Id  oonaeqnence  of  a  butcher's  dog  going  mad,  and  biting  some  nban  of  her 
the  malpatrstea  at  EdiabaiKh  oideied  the  slaughter  of  sli  tbe  batchers'  doge  in 
and,  ootanaandiiig  the  aaduaon  of  all  other  dogs  whaUoeTer,  put  a  ahilling  on  I 
of  ei«7  one  which  should  be  found  alaoad.  There  then  took  place  a  oruaadi 
tbe  eaaine  ipaoies,  vhiob  aeems  to  hara  been  nearij  the  sole  SoDttiah  loddant 
in  London  for  the  rear.  '  The  atreet  eadiei  went  Tcr;  earlf  into  obedience  to  th 
loT  the  dram  bad  aoaroe  gone  round  to  intimate  the  aame,  when  thaj  fell  a-knoi 
the  head  all  aoipidou  or  ill-aSbcted  onra,  lome  of  whieb  thej  hanged  on  alj 
ftc ;  and  with  diffionltj  could  they  be  restrained  fnnn  killing  tbe  dogs  that  1 
blind  abont  the  sttMta,  or  attacking  the  ladiea  with  their  lap-doga.  A  detaohma 
ntf  Qn«rd  waa  oidand  down  1«  tha  bntoher-market,  when  tbej  made  vei?  olee 
oi  all  the  doga  there.  Batuidaj,  at  noon,  the  towo'oSoen  being  prorided  ail 
oaken  eluba,  went  a  dog-hunting,  and  killed  ererj  onr  thej  ooold  aae  or  hear  of  ; 
nothing  vaa  to  be  seen  but  ohaaing,  hacking  and  aUshin^,  or  heanil  Other  tl 
lauantation  of  bntchera'  viras^  &c,  for  the-  loaa  of  Credit,  Eonatji,  Turk,  Tit 
Canr,  fto.' 


ITM.  itaij,  lad,  attar  two  «t  Uim  dkjt  ipant  in  iU  rtisir.  Ml  rat  on  Ui  jtnuMj.  PunB| 
IhntBgh  Innnn*  with«al  Mapping  bi  can*  tbi  ln(  Blgkt  to  Conialmin^  To  ^raM 
bUowB  nuimlin,  M  (ina  in  a  lettw  to  a  friand  :*  'I  tnn(U  n  j -whaal-viight  whk 
■ka  tha  Uaftb  ol  ATitBora,  in  oaaa  ol  aooidnU,  and  than  I  pailad  with  him,  hac— a  W 
daelarad  tkat  b;  obariot  voald  go  nfa  Mongh  to  Londn ;  bol  I  ni  not  u|^t  milaa 
fnm  tha  pUoa,  when  on  tha  plain  road,  tha  nxla-tna  of  tha  hind-whaala  bmka  ta  t«<\ 
M  that  B}  girla  wen  loraad  to  go  an  faan  koraea  bahiad  footsun,  and  I  waa  obligad  tn 
iMa  Bjial^  thongh  I  waaTerjt«id«r,  ai^  thadajTerjodd.  I  oaauwith  that  aqnipag* 
to  Balh*an  lata  at  night,  and  mj  ohariot  wai  pailad  than  b;  foroa  of  man,  whara  I  gM 
an  Itngi'i*'  wheel-wrighl  and  ■  imith,  who  wnnght  two  daj«  aandinf  mj  ehatiot^  and 
aflor  paviaf  ^wj  daar  for  thair  woifc,  and  fa  mj  qoaitan  two  ni^la,  I  «aa  not  soaa 
bar  nilaa  iron  Bathna,  whan  it  Iinka  again,  ao  that  I  waa  in  ■  miaeialila  condition 
tiU  I  saoa  to  Dalnakaardaoh,  when  mj  honaat  landlord,  Chariaa  VQlaaaian,  %aid  na 
that  the  Dnka  of  Athola  had  two  aa  good  workman  at  Blain  ai  ware  in  the  kingdom,  nad 
that  I  aroold  got  tnj  chariot  aa  well  BMaded  then  aa  at  Loiidaa.  AosDrdinglj,  I  wast 
lh«t«  and  atajad  a  ^ht,  and  got  mj  ohariot  vatj  well  mended  hj  a  good  wrigbt  and  a 
good  amjtfa.  I  thoD^t  then  that  I  wa*  prettj  aeonn  till  I  oane  to  thia  plao*.  I  waa 
aUim-rtafad  two  daja  at  Caatia  Drwamoud  bj  Um  moat  tampaAoea*  wmlhar  of  wind 
and  lain  that  I  oTei  toBMmber  to  aea.  The  Dntcbco  of  Paith  and  I«dj  Haij  Drvn- 
mood  wen  aieaarivalj  kind  and  dtil  to  mj  daogfaten  and  to  mo,  and  east  thur  chan- 
beriajn  to  condoet  me  to  IhunUaiii,  who  happened  to  be  rgij  nnfal  to  n*  that  daj  ;  for 
I  waa  not  three  milea  gAne  bom  GaatU  Dnnmond,  whan  tha  axle-lne  of  mj  fan-wheeb 
broke  in  two,  in  the  midat  of  the  hill,  betwixt  Dnimmond  and  tba  bridge  ot  Bidooh,  and 
w*  wen  foited  to  Bt  in  tha  hill,  with  a  botrtcffonj  daj,  till  Chamberlain  Dranmond 
waa  to  kind  aa  to  go  down  to  Btrath,  and  Ixinf  wrigfata,  and  carti^  and  nnitha  to  oar 
anitano^  who  dragged  na  lo  tha  plain,  whan  w«  wen  forsad  to  ataj  fire  or  atz  boon 
til]  than  waa  a  new  aile-tne  m*d«,  ao  that  it  waa  dark  night  ^tm  »«  tama  to 
Dnmbtain,  whish  ia^at  ogfat  milaa  from  Caatli  Dnunmond,  and  we  wen  all  mwA 
fatigoed.  Tbe  neit  daj,  wa  oama  to  Uihgow,  and  tha  da;  aftar  that  wa  aniTed  hare,  M 
that  we  wen  twein  daja  on  oar  jaumj  bj  obt  Duatortane*,  whioh  waa  aaran  daji 
moie  than  ordlnur,' 

}xt.  II.  '  Fridar  [Jan.  7],  died  William  Haehintoah  of  Borinm,  Beq^  agad  npwarda  at  80  jean 
of  *B«.  Ba  haa  been  priaoner  in  tha  Caitla  Ibaae  IS  reaia  for  hia  aonwn  to  tha 
IUbellionl71S.'— f.£(7. 

JtM.  II.  'On  Thnrada;  bat  [Jan.  IS],  died  tha  Bononnble  Colonel  Jdm  Enkina  of  Cbmock. 
E«  waa  a  Ttm  Old  Vhig.'—£  g.  0. 

Ju.1T.  •Pridaj.the  idaoa  of  oae  of  tba  Frineipal  Clarke  «f  thia  dtj  waa  wofemd  oo  Hr 
William  Fn-baa,  writer,  ha  pajing,  aa  a  enuidanlian  for  the  nme,  in  room  cf  Mr  Homo 
detwaad,  £1110  alerling.'— £  S.  C. 

Afw.  It.  'Tbnndaj  laat,  died  at  Sanqnbar,  WUHam  Kallooh,  aged  111  jeara.  He  aarrM  the 
town  aa  one  of  their  eammon  ofEsen  H  jaani  and  hii  eon,  now  linig,  baa  nrrad  in  tha 
MUMS  alation  70  jean.  He  waa  a  Kij  honaat  man.  had  hia  aanaai  to  tha  laat,  and 
nam  mada  nae  of  apeotaclaa.'— X  S.C. 
Nu  •.  ■  Rotwttbatuiding  the  lata  emmtion  of  Matgant  Btawart  for  ehild-Budv,  jet  we 
are  told  that  two  mora  new-bom  ehildran  hava  dnoa  bean  toond  daad,  with  mnika  of 
Tieknoe  an  tbam.'— £  S.  C. 

•  FiMM  !•  ^aliaV  CM  J|lM»«r>  U- T. 
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Bttiii  of  hot  air  (a  hrnmanm)  eitoUiihed 

»fcFtoth,aea 

BatvIi  Junes,  wright,  nuned  hr  hii  oon- 
eeni  in  rebuilding  Holyrood  FUmm,  29. 

Beardie  [Walter  Soottje  maniege,  37; 
attendi  a  fonerel  at  Olaigow,  387. 

Bill,  Sir  John,  of  Olaegow,  epieoopal  wor- 
ship at  his  house  disturbed,  273. 


BiUe  in  Irish  langnsge,  first  printed,  SO. 

^.printing  of,  in  Sootland  (1712),  364. 

BQls  of  Ezohange,  treatise  upon,  printed, 


Bxm,  Eari  of,  his  law 
stepmother,  375. 


■gainst  Ub 


27a 

Births,  oeremonies  at,  572. 

Bishops  expelled  from  the  ConTention  in 
1689, 5. 

Kack-foot^  a,  litigation  by  one  for  remuner- 
ation, 19L 

Biaek  MaUin  the  ffii^iUnds,  486,  612, 614. 

Waidi,  th^  486, 581. 6ia 

Blaokwill,  a  raeoeptor,  nbels  Lady  Inglis 
of  Gramond,  88. 

Blaib  of  Balthajrook  and  Gamegie  of  Fin- 
haven,  190. 

'  Bloody  Baillle,'  a  witness  on  Porteons  Mob, 
601. 

Blythswood,  Oampbell  of,  eofuinred  with 
Sir  Walter  Seott,  87. 

Boio,  Adam,  starts  the  XdinXmr[fh  CovrtuUt 
314 

Books  bunt  at  Grots,  276l 

,  Uoenses  for  prbiting,  52,  220l 

BoswKUi  of  Balmonto,  a  rash  JaooUte, 
84. 

Botanic  Garden  established  in  Edinbnxgh, 
81 ;  extension  of,  142.* 

Bbaho,  Alexander,  in  tronble  for  making 
'donatives'  to  PriTy  GonnoU,  176;  pro- 
poses soavenjsering  of  Edinbiugh,  592. 

Bwwers  of  Edmbnrgh  in  rebellion,  509^ 

BrMe's  eilothes,  their  oost,  240. 

Bridos,  William,  an  English  ooppersmith, 
33. 

BsioOMAir,  or  Erory,  a  pirate,  seises  a 
man-of-war,  160. 

Broioh,  James,  sad  tale  of  his  ship  taken 
by  a  privateer,  22L 

Mowir,  Dr  Andrew  (Bolphington),  is 
lioensed  to  print  a  treatise  of  his  own  on 
fevers,  52. 

Bbowit,  Jean,  of  Potterrow,  a  relifl^ons 
visionary,  430. 

Bbowit,  Bev.  George,  his  ItottUa  Arith- 
fuefiea,  2ia 

Brownpt  a  spirit,  284. 

BBiMm,  Gaptain  Henry,  imprisoned  for 
defending  Holyroodhoose,  lA, 

Bruch,  David,  and  other  boys,  earned  oat 
to  sea  in  an  open  boat,  355. 

Bbuoi^  Peter,  oonfined  at  the  Revolation, 
12;  transfers  right  of  making  playing- 

•   eaitls,34 

BooHAKAir,  David,  servant  of  LordDundee, 

m 

Bugs  in  Glasgow,  542. 

BnSook,  fat,  at  Dalkeith,  479. 

Baighs,  royal*  convention  of,  oorioiu  de- 

tJls,6L 
Bnrieigh,  Master  of,  murders  Stenhouse^  a 

schoolmaster,  326i 
BuBVET,  Gaptain,  of  Bams,  his  nnscrupuloas 

recruituig,  43b 


Gairvs,  a  boy,  murdered,  547. 
Galdron,  a  oopper,  law-case  about,  77. 
GALLramiB,  John,  master«nith,  lus  aeso^sni 

■gainst  exdiequer,  47  note. 
Gambuslang^  reugious   demoosfcratioBS   mt, 

607. 
Gamxbov,  Sir  Evan,  of  Locheil,  288. 
Cam«ronian  regiment  raised  in  16ML8. 
Gameronians.  uie,  proceedings  cl  STiS,  638. 
Gampbsll  of  Gessnook's  parks  for  rearing 

cattle,  153 :  his  plan  for  shot-cssting,  15& 
Gaxfbill  of  Lawerstmurdered  At  Oreenoek, 

473w 
Gamfbill  of  Lochnell's  funeral,  38r. 
Ganongate,  duds  in,  466. 

Tolbooth,  mutiny  of  pnsoneia 

in,   71;   petition  from  keeper   o^  80; 

mutinies  of  recruits  in,  188,  mXL 
Gard-playing,  law  against,  296, 
Gards,  playing,  mannfactm  of,  a  mooepdy, 

34. 
Gabdboas,  Lord,  and  Sir  John  Gocfanne, 

case  between,  19L 
Gabxiohabl  of    Bonnyton,    his    quarrel 

with  opposite  neighbours,  73. 
GABflfTARBB,  William,  the   king's  adviser, 

107;  his  death,  403. 
Gatarrii,  infection  of,  at  St  Kilda,  181. 
Gatholios,  troubles  of,  after  the  Bevolution, 

25;  severe  treatment  of  pnosts,  82;  act 

against  in  1700, 205 ;  worship  interr^tod 

in  Edinburvh,  106;  at  Aberdeen,  90S; 

■gain  in  E^nbuigh,  20i  466;  Gaiholie 

nnest  banished,  362;  genuemen  troubled* 

295:   priests  numerous  and  bold,  S8S; 

seminary   for   priests    at   Soalan,   905 ; 

Gatiiolic  books  seised  and  burned,  146l 
Gattle.  breeds  of,  efforts  to  improve^  at 

Baldoon  and  elsewhere,  152. 
Gkttle  lair  of  Grie£^  338. 

'lifting'  in  the  Highlands,  30^  430. 


486, 498^  610, 614. 

GatIiBT,  Gaptain  John,  shot  by  Mrs  M*7kr< 
lane,  412. 

Gess,  evasion  of,  in  the  Highlands,  9L 

Chanobllob  of  Shiftldhill  fined  for  a  riot,  73L 

Ghabtkbib,  Golonel  Ftanois,  gambling  aneo- 
dote  of,  296;  his  death,  579l 

GfaHd-murder,  imputed,  cases  of,  19,  27,  625. 

Ghildren  of  the  upper  olssson,  provisum  for, 
in  various  instances,  55. 

GhoiUe  Van,  skLrmish  at,  468. 

Ghristlan  Knowledge,  Society  for  Propa- 
gation of,  252. 

Glaim  of  Bight,  some  articles  vidated,  lOl 

Glaret,  &a,  price  of  in  Scotiaad,  at  be- 
ginning of  i8th  century,  183,  270. 

Glblakd,  William,  appointed  Henteiuuit- 
cohmel  of  Gameronian  remment,  9. 

Glerical  uniform  recommended,  147i 

Gloth-manufscture,  woollen,  155. 

Glubs  of  a  censurable  character,  681,  5421. 

Gluht  Macphbrsov  establishes  a  guard  in 
Hen  of  *Black  Watch,'  611. 

Goal-pits  at  Tranent^  mode  of  draining,  472. 

works,  railway  at  P^estonpans,  S%, 

Gockbcbv,  Andrew,  post-boy,  robbed,  32L 

f   an  Episcopalian    minister    at 
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Olmamoiw,  hit  ehapel  destroyed  by  a  mobp 

367. 
CocKBUBJf.   Jnatioe-olerk,    qnarreLi    with 

EatI  of  XUy  and  Sir  David  Dalxympla,  402. 
CooKSURNy  Mr,  of  Ormiiton,  an  unproTer  of 

Miioaltiiie,  486i 
Cow-flffhtiiig  introdnoed,  266w 
Coin  of  Sootumd  at  the  Union,  33a 
Coldmiduan,  kirk  dieoipline  of,  92 :  epiioopa] 

meetms^houBe,  93;  witohes  of  Oolding^ 


luun. 
CoU^MMia  BvUerenat  at  Aberdeen,  23a 
ColUen  in  Fife  and  Lothian,  aa  ilaTee,  24a 
Comba.ts  with  iwordi  in  puUie,  622. 
Comineroe  aa  affeoted  by  the  Union,  336. 338L 
— ^^— •  and  Mannfaotuea  in  Scotland, 

sobseqnent  to  BeTolntion,  336,  416. 
Cominon  Plrayer,  Book  of,  two  clergymen 
maltreated  for  nainc[,  at  Dnmfriei,  66; 
Bev.  Jamea  Greenahielda  proeeonted  for 
uini^,  350L 
Compaaoiea  formed  for  manofaotiirea,  8S. 
Concert  of  music  in  Edinbnnh  in  1606v  89 ; 

by  Edinborsh  amateurs,  4& 
Condition  and  habita  of  Scottish  people, 
ohjuBge  for  the  better,  668;  hotpitality, 
670:  dress, &a, 671. 
Copyiighta   of  books,  nanted   \ff  Privy 

Conndl  to  printers  and  booksellen,  220. 
CoBNWKLL,   Christopher,   serritor,   impri- 
soned, 16. 
Coronation  of  Qeone  L,  rejoidngs  at,  414. 
Corporation    privibges,    troubles    arising 

from,  76. 
Correetion-houseB  for  mendicants  built,  219. 
CoMftmi,  SdintmrgK  commenced,  314. 
Cowrant^  Sdmbwrgh  Sveninff,  newspaper 

started  (1718),  438. 
Covenant  sworn  at  Auchenaaugh,  376. 
Covenanters'  heads,  re-interment  of,  632. 
Cowbin,  estate  of,  ruined  by  drifted  sand, 
119;   Kinnaird  of  Culbin  petitions  for 
exemption  frcmi  cess,  119;   inscription 
on  fandly  tombstone,  120. 
Ceaio,  ICargaret,  a  poor  girl,  drowns  her 

infant,  19. 
Craigorook,  romantic  story  of   a  murder 

connected  with,  333. 
CRjkWlOKD,  Earl  of,  president  of  parliament, 
1 ;  superintends  torture  of  a  prisonerj^. 
Crawford.  John,  Morer's  account  of^  27l. 
Crieff  oatUe-fair  of,  described,  338. 
CuoHTON,   Captain   John,   his    restraint 

relaxed  and  renewed,  67 ;  liberated,  68. 
.Criminalities  connected  with   the   seiual 

affections,  69. 
Criminals  condemned  to  become  soldiers,  64. 

banished  without  triaL  116,  211. 

Cromdale,  dispersion  of  Highlanaers  at,  2. 
.COLLODBN,  Lady,  the  body  forgotten  at  her 

funeral,  309. 
(SUrtaekf  system  of  in  Scotland,  230. 
Curioiitiea,  Houh  of,  at  Grange  Park,  99L 
Customs,  attacks  on  officers  of,  216, 689, 694. 

Dalnaspidal,  fMe  at,  by  General  Wade,  661. 
Dalbtmpli,  Sir  John,  his  enmity  against 

Highland  Jacobites,  61;  his  concern  in 

massacre  of  Glenooe,  62. 
Daltill,  Sir  Thomas,  of  Binns,  ti«ated  for 

lunacy,  297. 


Dancinff  Assembly  established, 

ings  for  in  provmdal  towns,  1 
Darien  ExpM&tion,  107,  206. 
Davidsov,  Boberl  of  Ellon,  Ab 

petitiona  Council  in  conseouen 

had  his  house  destroyed,  i08. 
Davidson,  William,  'writer/  i 

for  false  news,  72L 
Dearth  in  Scotland,  136, 195.  34 
Debauchery  in  Edinbursh,  312. 
Dee,  bridge  over  at  Black  Ford,  < 
Defoe  viuts  Scotland  (1706),  32! 

the  Cvurant  newspaper,  32< 

account  of  the  Bq^moUml,  S 

renrding  trade  of  Scotland 

illiberal  remark  on  Greenslv 

36L 
Deportment,  Rules  of  Good,  by 
DiOKSoy,  Margaret,  her   trial, 

and  subsequent  recovexr,  600. 
DiOKSON,  Sir  B.,  of  Som-beg,  ref 

for  wines  to  gratify  the  office 

188. 
Dies  and  punches  for  coining,  14 
Dingwall,   poverty-stricken   in 

deputation   from   Inverness 

town  to  report  on  its  trade^ 

of  cheap  whisky  at,  133. 
Dirty  Luggiea  in  £dinbntsh,  603 
Disuming  of  the  Highlanaers,  49 

Wade's  letter  to  Lord  Townsex 
Dogs,  mad,  624 

Don  river  dried  up  in  several  pla 
Doir,  Sir  James,  of  Newton,  re< 

mission  to  travel  into  England  i 

and  arms,  60. 
Donaldson,  James,  commences  j 

OiuetU  (1699),  313;  which  stt 

but  is  recommenced,  324 ;  %is 

for  manufacture  of  arms,  311. 
Donative$  to   Privy  Council,   < 

giving,  177. 
Douglas,  Gameronian  regiment  f oi 
DouoLAB,  Captain,  convicted  of  a 
DouoLAS,Duohes8  of, her  style  of  s 
DouoLAB.  Duke  of,  murders  Mr  I 
Dow  Lo9h,  story  of  the,  263. 
Doxolonr  attempted  to  be  intn 

diurw,103b 
Drees,  old,  artielee  of,  enumerate 

constant  fashion  o^  proposed 

ment,  149;  description  of,  269 

of,  671. 
Drove-road  for  cattle  at  New  Gall< 
Drum,  Lady  ot  petitiona  to  be  k 

lested  by  Irvine  of  Murtle,  144. 
Drov;  Lsird  of,  taken  in  care  for 

of  mind,  22. 
Drummond,  George,   founds    th 

Infirmary,  667. 
Drummond,  Lord,  popish  baptin 

child,  383L 
Drummond,  May,  a  preaching  Qui 
'  affecting  case  of,  669. 
DuDDB,  I^,  a  quack  medidner,  26) 
Duel  between  Matthew  M*Kail  and 

Trent  in  King's  Park,  Edinbur, 

other  dneUTMS,  66& 
Duels,  miKtary.  their  prevalence,  4 
DUFV,  Laird  of  Braco,  checks  law 

oeedingi  of  the  gipsies  of  Moray,: 


680 
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DuinfriM,  riot  at,  from  xMding  Book  of 

Oammoii  PnyWi  tti 
0uir,  Loid.  A  Judce,  Mioodote  of,  299. 
OUVBAB,  GBr  DAYid,  of  Baldoon,  his  breedf 
.   of  OKfctlo,  lisa. 
Dnndae,  JMoUtiim  in.  416 ;  gnin  rioti  at, 

462 ;  danoitig  anembly  at,  690. 
Duvdh,  Lady,  97. 

^  Yiaooimt  of,  1,  ML  19. 

DuKDONALD^  Oooiiteis  of,  ner  death,  368. 
DuVKBLD,  Kihop  of,  ipeaki  pathfltioaUj  of 

JametVIL,  6i 
Dupnr,  Nioolai,  engaged  in  the  linen-mann- 

faetnre  and  paper-making,  86 ;  hia  inTem- 

tiona,l(B. 
Dntoh  Qnaidi^  oi&oer,  woanded  in  duel,  64SL 
Dtsabt,  Bot.   John,  of   Coldingham,  his 

rigoroaa  disdpMne,  9SL 

Earlihall,  Tiolenoet  at»  167. 
Saiihenwara  manufacture,  166. 
Earthquake  at  Selkirk,  643;  at  Glai«ow,  68L 
Bast  Indiaman,  loss  of,  near  iaUnd  of  Lewis, 

661. 
Xeho,  a  litenury  paper  proposed,  621. 
Bolipae  of  the  son,  i^ril  22, 1716, 399. 
Bdh,   David,   apostate    from   Protestant 

faith,  214. 
Bdinbnigh,  dirW  stete  of.  693w 

,  neat  ilie  in  (1700),  226i 

i  Lord  PlOTOst  of^  inflicts  oapital 

punishment,  66& 
Bmnborgh ;  see  the  entire  Tolnme  tMUtim. 
BDMOiTDflfOiri  of  Newton,  banished  for  oon- 

oem  in  murder  of  the  Master  of  Bollo,119. 
BDMONDSTOirB,  William,  eomes  into  ooUi- 
.    sion  with  Bow  of  Inverallan,  49. 
Bduoation  in  praotioal  arts  recommended 

(1726),  6»k 
BoLiNTOUN,  Barl  of,  beggan  at  his  foneral, 

666. 
Egyptians,  or  gipsies,  233. 
Eleotion  for  Boss-shire,  on  a  Saturday,  341 ; 

one  at  Fortrose,  strange  proceedings  at, 

466. 
Election  of  Fters  at  Hdyrood,  incident  at 

one,  403. 
BLPHiKSTOinB,  Alexander,  fights  a  duel  with 

Lieutenant  Swift,  666. 
Episcopal  deigy,  tabbied  out  at  the  Bevoln- 

tion,  6 ;  persecnted,  7&  229, 273,  360, 366, 
.    406 ;  two  lelieTcd  by  Principal  Oarstares, 

401 
^iscopal  meeting-hoBses  at  Bi]remouth,fta. 

sappressed.  229;  one  at  Glasgow  destroyed 

by  a  mobk  368 ;  remarkable  number  of,  in 

Edinbnim,  in  1716^  406 ;  increase  of,  in 

the  North;  480. 
Episcopalians,  their  troubles  regarding  Book 

of  Common  Prayer,  66,  366i 
*  Equivalent  Money/  at  the  Union,  269, 328 : 

i&  disposal,  441 
Equivocating  pravers,  78. 
'Enkine,  diagx«cerul  scenes  at  parish-church 

of,  6a 
EB8KIM1,  Mrs,  widow  of  minister  of  Chim- 

side,  petitions  for  relief,  181. 
EBSKuni,  Thomas,  a  QniJcer  brewer.  467. 
Exchange  CSoffee-nouse  (Edinbuigh)  circu- 
lates 'seditious  news/  and  is  shut  up  in 

consequence,  72. 


Exchequer,  Scottish,  extrsae  pover^of,4fiL 

Excise  and  Customs,  small  amount  of  before 

Union,  339;   curious  aneodote   of   the 

transmission  of  excise  revenue  to  T^onitnii, 

34L 

Excise  law  victims  revenge  themselves,  6M. 

Fab,  Sergeant,  undertakes  to  eatdi  robben, 

83. 
Faibioul,  David,  a  Catholic  ptiestL  oon- 

fined,  26. 
*  Fair  Intelleetual  Qub,'  574 
Fsllowing  first  introduced  into8cotl>nd,41 2t 
Fkminesm  Scothmd,  136, 196^  348,  e06L 
Fast  on  account  of  sjokness  and  acareity, 

160;  in  apprehension  of  renewed  scarcity, 

233. 
Fba.  of  destrsn  tains  Gow,  anirate,  606l 
Feam  churoh  roof  fells  in,  60^ 
Ferintoeh,  whisky  distilled  at,  free  of  duty, 

133L 
Fife,  M*^!^!!!—  iBy  363L 

Fii«  in  Edinbunh,  of  1700.  228l 

Insurance  Company  first  started,  44fiu 

—•raising  in  Lanarkshire,  678L 
Flaikhsld,  Mszy,  ^poot  woman,  prose- 

onted  by  Merchant  Comnuiy,  7& 
FLnoHn  of  Salton's  statements  and  pre- 

posals  regarding  vagrant  poor,  218. 
Flogging  in  schoob  (1700),  Dpy  whipped  to 

death,  222. 
Flood  in  west  of  Scotiand  (1712),  381. 
FOBBn, Duncan,  Lord  Advocate^  ■iippiussii 

a  riot  at  Glasgow,  609. 
FoBBBi,  John,  of  CuUoden,  his  conviyiel 

practices,  184. 
FbBBBB  of  CuDoden  obtains  perminon  to 

distil  usquebaugh  duty-free^  133w 
Foreigners   prohibited  from    transporting 

labourenL  211;  distinguished  foreigneis 

visiting  Edinbiugh,  681. 
Forfeited  estates,  oommissionerB  of^  meet  in 

Edinbuii^h,  406;  further  proceedings  of 

commissionerB,  443L 
Forfeited  estates  in  inaccessible  situatians, 

difficulty  of  dealing  with,  468L 
Forgery  on  Bank  of  Scotland  by  Tboinas 

M<Gie,  229;  by  Robert  Fleming,  866l 
FoBOLBN,  Lord,  his  eccentric  bequest,  633L 
FoBSTTH,  Matthew,   oook^   his   miserable 

imprisonment,  90. 
Fortrose,  election  at,  and  riot,  466. 
Fouus,  Meesrs,  of  Glasgow,  their  elefaat 

printing,  61& 
France,  ^pentlemen  returned  from,  objeds 

of  suspicion,  216. 
Fbabbb,  Captain  Simon  (afterwards  Lord 

Lovat),  his  wild  proceedings  in  Inwr- 

nees-shire,  186, 254.    See  Lovat. 
Fbabbb,  John,  imprieoned  for  ridiculing 

the  divine  authority  of  the  8criptnie<, 

147. 
Fbbbbaibn,  the  bookseller,  379. 
FVeemasoniy,  600l 
Free-trade  hinted  at,  243w 
French  fleet  appears  in  Firth  of  Forth,  331 
Plrotestsnts,  succour  for  in  Seot- 

Und,9. 
F^iioh  taught  by  a  native,  in  Edinbuzgh, 

449. 
Friendly  Society,  the,  for  flre-lnsurancs,  44& 
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F^viBt  of  174a  006. 

Fnnaral  At  OImhtow,  dMonbed  by  Walter 
Soott  (*BMdU«'),  387;  of  GunplMU  of 
TiOcihiMrtI  (1718),  387:  of  BobertMn  of 
Sfenuun,  6d6;  oonyiYiiUtiM  At  cttio,  309, 
giva  TiM  to  a  muzder,  64S. 

ywiMiTmU  oondneted  on  a  aaperb  maUl  307 ; 

.  lioxd  IHuteUw*!,  306;  Bu  Hush  Ounp- 
beU  of  Calder'a,  309;  Sir  B.  MonroV, 
OQOl 


OallowAj.ZeM&n  of,  492;  atate  of  tenantiy 

of,  49i. 
OAinbliiig  in  Scotland,  aot  regarding,  and 

noiabla  inatanoea  of,  29& 
Gambling  Sodetj,  643. 
Qabdhixb,  Ckiloniel  Jamea»  hia  piona  oha- 

raoter,  487. 
Oabdhzb,  John,  miniater  of  Elgin,  falla  into 

» trMioa,^^ 
ChMmUA^JESduUmn^  newipapar  oommanoed 

bj    GM>tain    Donaldaon,    212 ;    reoom- 

munoad,  324. 
OxD,  WiUiam,  inyenia  8teraot|rping,  666; 

hin  wm  Jamea  Joina  the  rebelDon,  667. 
Chmtlffman,  John  Pordie  pleada  that  he  ia 

not  a,  862. 
OiBBOH  of  Dnrie  and  hia  ooUien,  949. 

■  of  linkwood,  imprjaoned  in  Elgin 

tolbooth,  and  huma  it,  239. 
Oilmerton,  anbterranean  honae  at^  60& 
Oipaiaa  of  the  province  of  Moray,  239L 

Qlnagow,  omeltj  at  to  Qoakera,  67 :  xiae  of 

oonameroial  wealth  in,  126 ;  traoea  with 

ooloiniea,  481 ;  deterioration  of  morale  at, 

486 ;  meroantile  loaaea  at,  837,  487, 666; 

bankmpt  pilloried,  487 ;  malt-tax  not  al 

SOS  •  makuig  great  adyanoea,  616;  a  mad 

merxy-making  at^  643 ;  affliotod  with  bnga, 

642. 
Olaaa   for  mirrota,  art  of  poUahing,  by 

Leblano,  a  French  refngee,  164. 
Olnaa-worfc  at  Leith,  23 ;  at  Olaigow,  128 ; 

Kt  Aitohiaon'a  Haven,  164 ;  of  Lord  Elcho, 

156;    complaint  about  Rngliah   bottlea 

imported,  229L 
Olkhbuokst,  Gordon  of,  attempt  to  aaaaa- 

ainnte  him,  488L 
QLXirvuoKRL  I^dy,  diapnte  between  her 

and  her  eloeat  eon,  169. 
Glenooe,  mamaere  at»  2, 82 ;  French  Tcrakm 

of,  84. 
Olenorohy,  Epiaoopal  miniater  of  kept  in  at 

the  Revolution,  7. 
pORDOV,  Dneheaa  of  (Eliaabeth  Howard), 

meeting  of  OathoUe  worahippera  at  her 

honae  m  the  CSanongate,  46& 
GoBDOV,  Dooheaa  of  (Eliaabeth  Mordannt), 
.  introdttcea    agzicnltoral    improvementa, 

419;  penaioned  for  Proteatantiaing  her 
..hnaband'a  family,  664. 
GoRDOV,  Puke  oL  holda  oat  Edinburgh 

Oaatie  for  King  Jamea,  1 ;  haa  a  meeting 
..  of  Oathotie  worahippera  m  hia  houae  in 

Edinboxgh,  204. 
GoBDOV,  aecond  Duke  oL  hia  death,  and  ita 

.  political  importance,  664 
QoEDOir,  Mr,  hia  powera  of  cteJrvofNifiM, 

490. 
Ck>EDOV  of  Ellon*!  two  eona  murdered  4)2. 


GoBDOV   of    Glanbncket,   hia 

aaeaieination.  488. 
GoBOONS  of  GMineaa  and  M*C  : 

Myreton,  174. 
GoBOOva  of  Gieht,  304. 
Gow,  the  pirate,  affoir  of  at  Or!  i 
Graham  of  Gartmore,  hia  acooi  i 

of  the  Highlanda,  616. 
Grain,  export  and  import  acta, 

of  Ghatto'a  appeal  for  cuato  i 

brought   to   luelfo,    188; 


permitted  (1607).  182;  fbibi 

exported  (1699),  M. 
Gbahoi,  Lord,  viaita  a  relimop 

430 ;  hia  irouUeaome  wife,  6  I 

abolition  of  the  witchcraft  lai  i 

ment,  679. 
Geamt  of  Monymnak*!  impro'  i 

land,  418. 
Gbbbt,    Captain,    and    hia    c  i 

unjugtly  tried  and  executed,  2 
GBUBrsHinJM,    Bev.    Jamea, 

miniater,  peraecutionB  of,  360. 
Grbqort,  fjrofeaaor,  hia  maohi 

ing  water,  237. 
Gbubbox,  Sir  Robert,  of  IVgg,  i 

aa  a  '  auapect  peraon,'  11,  6  I 

of '  clipping  anil  coining'  146. 
Gunpowder, exploeion atLeith,  I 

HAODnroTOir,  Thomaa,  Eari  of,  h 
menta  and  ^antationa,  417. 

Halddt  and  LmiDi,  Oovenantc 

Hall,  Lady  Anne,  her  funeral, ! 

~—  of  Diingliai,  deaecntion  •  i 
by,  389. 

Hall,  Robert,  of  Inchinnan,  1 , 
peculiar  accident,'  863. 

HAMiiffOK,  keeper  of  Canongal ! 
aaka  Privv  Cknmcil  to  renew  <  \ 
quiaitea  lately  withdrawn,  8 
petition  by,  182. 

Hamilton,  Lord  Baail,  hia  deati 
William,  of  Bangour 


tion  witii  the  Dancing  Aaaemi 
Hamiltoh's  lotteiy,  88. 
ECabt,  Rev.  Jamea,  a  noted  di 

Edinbunk397,^. 
Harveet  of  lo99,  thankmving  fo 
Haunted  honaea,  189, 436. 
Healing  virtuea  aacribed  to  cnr 

atonea,  glaaa,  fta.  262 ;  DowL 
Healtha,  treaaonable,  182. 
Hell-Are  dnba,  62L 
HnBDBV,  John,  peraecuted  f oi 

without  authority,  149. 
HeraldiT,  Alexander  Niabet's 

pubhahed  by  aid  from  Soott 

ment,  278. 
Heriof  a  Hoapital  bovs  taught  ua 

tl^e  auggaation  of  '^Sodety  of  J 

63a 
Herahip  of  cattle  on  landa  of  Lore 
HigUandera,  predatory  habita  of 

ITIgMiit,  reabtance  in,  to  ta3 

ignorance  in,  262. 
Highway  robberiea,  83. 
HitHoria  AitgUhSeotka^  a  book, 

the  Croaa  of  Bdinbursh,  278. 
Historical  Society  at  Edinburgh, 
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Holjvtod  SuMtaMy,  tMedotM  of  Hie.  Stf . 
HoMli  Sari  o^   ordsnd   into  Edinimrgh 

CMto  M  a  diaMzoai  penon,  Imi  aUowM, 

on  meduxd  oertiiloate,  to  maun  at  home, 

117. 
HOM^  Jjtdj,  of  Benton^  ooodvot  at  hor 
.  hvmad'i  funeral,  9001 
Horn  of  Benton  writes  abont  inenaae  of 

witohermftyM;  affray  with  tenanti  of  Sb 
'   James  HsU  of  Dnnglass.  845. 
Hoops  for  ladies,  fa£iMU^  in  1719, 44S. 
HoPB  of  Bankeillor,  an  agriealtam  im- 

proTer,  486. 
HomouH,  Gharies  Hope  of,  his  arrange- 
ment for  supplying  ▼ietnal  to  his  miners, 

910;  his  windmiU  at  Leith,  29a 
*Hom  Order,*  meeting  called  tl^  482. 
Hospital  for  siok  first  established  in  Edin- 

bugh.  667. 
Hospttali^,  great,  in  Sootland^  570. 
Hoosefaresjdng^  oapitaUy  pnnished  by  the 

Lord  PkDToet  of   Edinbnigfa   in  1790; 

W.  Knir^s  exeention,  60a 
HOTOIOV,  James,  and  Sir  JORH  Sbaw  of 

Oreenook,  as|aalt  between,  402. 
HuiOL  David,  dnonmstanoes  oonneeted  With 

hisUrth,66. 
Hdmi,  John  of  KineweUs,  married  to  Lady 

Falooner,  66. 
HuMB  of  Marehmont,  1. 
Hummnm,  a»  or  Tnridsh  bath,  set  np  at 

Perth  in  1702,  2ea 
HuHTBB  and  SnuHur  hanged  for  fbrriery, 

33& 
Hunters'  ball  at  Holyrood.  600. 
Hnrrioane  in  Jannaiy  1739, 603. 
Husbands  iU-osing  wiTes,  their  punishment 

by  the  Stang,  6S9. 

Ilat,  Earl  of,  admitted  as  an  extraordinary 
liOrd  of  Seesion,  341 ;  oorioiis  aneodotes 
of  in  oonnection  with  the  Post-office, 
266. 

Immorality  and  impiety  ascribed  to  Soot- 
land  by  General  Assembly  in  1091,  41 ; 
efforts  to  restram,  342. 

Improvers  [  Agricnltoral]  Society  of,  484, 680. 

Incestaons  connections  seTcrely  treated,  69, 
364.  ,         -^     , 

Ikohbbakib,  George  Graham  of,  makes  a 
riot»  24;  PatriciL  the  young  laird,  kiUs 
the  Master  of  B^,  117. 

Infanticide  and  conoealed  pregnancy,  26. 

Infirmary  at  Edinbnrgh,  its  origin,  667. 

Inflnensa  in  Scotland,  664. 

Inocolation  introdnced  into  Scotland,  630. 

Insurance  against  fire,  440L 

Intelljgence-office  projected,  244. 

InTennons  and  manufaotures,  various,  154. 

Inveraiy  petitions  for  *  ease'  from  the  tax- 
roll,  pleading  'pover^  and  want  of  trade,' 
61. 

Inveigarry  House  garrison,  304. 

InTerlochy,  fort  planted  a^  2. 

Irish  cattle  imported,  163. 

,  laws   acainst  importmion  of, 

242:  contraband  Irish  victual  staved  in 
C9yde,  137,  241. 

iBVnrs  of  Drum,  of  weak  Intellect,  arrange- 
ments regardbg^  22;  anecdote  of  his 
widow,  144. 


Ibthtb  of  Hurtle's  conduct  towards  T^idy 

of  Drum.  144. 
Ibtxvb,  BoDert^murdeif  his  two  pupils,  433. 
.    Bobot,    of    Oorinhaugn — slow 

travelliag^  822. 

Jacobite   party  formed,  2;   Jacohtles   in 

Ptothshire  make  a  riot»  24 ;  peraeeuted 

under  apprehension  of  a  Pyenn  invisioii« 

66 ;  the  Jacobite  dans  unsubmissive,  60; 

Jacobite   lairds   of   Fife;,    84;   Jaoobita 

gentlemen  troubled  fior  drinking  trssson- 

aUe  toasts,  182;  their  plot  in  i^  295; 

proceedings  of  the  party  in  1716^  389; 

their  estates  forfeited,  A8;  sul 

for  prisoners  (1716),  411; 

exile,  621 
Jamati,  Joseph,  Baeulator  of  Demascos,  in 

Edinbuq^  681. 
Jamib  VII.,  death  of,  107. 
Jedburgh,  incident  at  proclamatfim  of  King 

William  at,  7. 
JoHKBTOHB,    Jamcs,    a     very    wretched 

prisoner,  14. 
JoHKBiOHB,  Margaret,  widow  qf  Johnstons 

younger  of  Loekerby,  f oroib^  aaserti  her 

ri£htB,36i 
Jumlation  in  Edinburgh  on  vsoonoiliatioB 

between  king  and  Prince  of  Wales,  463L 
Judges,  severi^  of,  in  oasee  of  Butherf czd 

and  Gray,  371;  salariee  of,  303. 
Justiciary,  commissi<mers  o£  their  sslaiiea 

302. 

Kbujb,  John,  a  corporal,  fi^taa  dus],40i 
KxNKKDT,  James  and  David,  under  prose- 
cution as  paramours  of  one  woman,  69L 
Kbnitbdt  m  AnchMtfdel  kills  Howton, 

WJ3.,  <m  streets  of  Edinbnri^,  321. 
Kbppogh,  Macdonalds  of,  a  wild  race,  16; 

,flght  with  Ijord  of  Maftkintosh  at  Inver- 

roy,  16 ;  Ooll  Maodonald  of;  192L 
Kxb,  Robert,  his  censure  of  (»nM2VMZt,44& 
Kilbatook,  Laird  of,  amounts  paid  for  his 

daujditer's  education,  67. 
Kilsytti  church,  body  of  Lady  Kilsyth  prt- 

served  in,  98. 
KiHOAll>,MrB,  of  Gogar  Mains,  murder  of,M 
KoroABDXKB,  Earl  of,  his  death,  319. 
KnrirABiBB,  Eraser  of,  a  Oatholie,  placed  ia 

restrainL26. 
KixiOBB,  Eari  of,  his  concern  in  prsserva- 

tion  of  the  Bmlia  disputed,  264. 
KiBOHBB'a  Di^fyured  Pictttra,  an  opticst 

curiosity,  lOL 
Kirkcaldy^  Ace.,  nearly  ruined  by  the  debti 

of  a  regiment  quartered  there,  46l 
Kirkcudbright,  stewartry  of,   riot  in,  <m 

aooount  of  the  Sheriff's  MaH,  862. 
Kirk-treasurei^s  Man,  a  bngibear  to  men  of 

gaietv,3l3. 
Konigsoerg,  church  at,  buHt  by  a  Seottiih 

col&ction,  134. 


Ladies,  Scottish,  in  1718^  deecribed  by  « 

traveller,  43a 
Laoo,  Sir  Bobert  Grierson  cL  oonflned  it 

the  Bevolution,  11 ;  suffers  from  conflns- 

ment,  68;  charged  witii  coining,  146 
Lanark,  aasisted  on  aooount  of  poverty,  ia 

building  a  bridgs,  131  .^ 


INDIX. 


Land  Mint,  einy  publiihed  on,  S2a 

— — ,  price  of,  103. 

Lavotok,  Lftird  of,  bis  WAids  and  their 

•llowuioai,  6& 
Lantern,  M«keel,  in  1694, 100. 
L4UDEB,  BaiBe,  of  Haddington,  imprisoned, 

SSL 
LiAB,  John,  of  Croahlaohie'B  maltreatment, 

167. 
LiBLAVO,  French  refogee,  mlRon  made  hy, 

154. 
,   Leith,  glass-work  at,  23,  229;  gunpowder 
'  r  explosion  at,  264;  dnel  at^  660. 

XewClerf  of  Galloway,  492. 
'  Livxv,  Sari  of,  assaolted  by  Boswell  of 

Balmonto,  84;  by  reTellers,  312;  oarries 

Excise  money  to  Xondgn,  S40L 
Libraries,  presbyteriaL  in  the  Kghlands 

projected,  260;  pwOy  iealised,^& 
lioentionsness,  41,  320;  proclamations  re- 

gaiding,  342. 
LiVDBAT,  Patrick,  upholsterer,  oonneeted 

with  nobility,  647. 
Linen  mannfaotore,  86,  641. 
linlitfagow,  remarkable  disappeannce  of  a 

gsntlemai^  at,  239. 
LnmroaroKB,   'William,    of    Kilsyth,    a 

Jacobite,  temporary  leniency  shewn  to, 

66;  liberated  on  condition  of  exHe,  97; 

romantic    story    of    his    marriage    to 

Dundee's  widow,  ibid. 
LooKXBBT,  Johnstone  ofL  troubles  in  funily 

of,  34. 
Looks,  ingenious,  indented,  99. 
LooAK.  Kobert,  makes  wooden  kettles  to 

*  abide  the  strongest  Are,'  214. 
LoTRiAV,  John,  imprisoned  after  the  Boto- 

lution,  14. 
LoTHZAK,  Marquis  of,  letter  from,  regarding 

sUtc  coUiers,  2481 
Lottery  propoMd  by  Alexand^  Hamilton, 

88;  one  by  Eoderiek  Mackeniie,  310L 
Jjoyja,  Hugh  Lord,  oooflned  at  the  Berolu- 

tion,lL 
I^VAT,  Simon  Lord,  his  Tidences  in  Inver- 
ness-shire, 186,  264;  has  a  command  in 

the  BbMk  Wat<^488;   his  account  of 

the  Highlands  (1726),  488;  pulBng  letters 

of.  668;  alludes  to  depreciations  in  the 

Highlands,  614. 
LoYB,  Johi^^  charged   with    hrtwing  on 

Sunday,  682L 
Loyalty  a  paradoxical  feeling,  416L 

ICabii^  Gatherine  Harries  of,  forcibly  dis- 
possesses a  tenant.  86. 

ITOuLLOGB,  Sir  Godfrey,  murder  by,  174. 

KAODONALDof  GleugariT  exhibits  a  strange 
trait  of  Highland  feeling,  18;  a  garrison 
at  his lionse,  301 

MagDon  lU.  of  Barrisdale,  616. 

irSwiH,  Slspeth,  accused  of  witchcraft, 
193. 

IfEwnr,  James,  starts  a  newspaper,  439. 

M'Fadtsk,  a  drover,  robbed,  &. 

MTablaiol  Mrs,  murdefs  Cwtain  Gayley, 
412. 

M'GiLL,  Mr,  minister  of  Kinross,  his  house 
haunted,  43& 

Maoobmob,  Robert  {JUb  Jloy),  see  Bob 

EOT. 


Maoobigob  of  Glengyle  lev 

612. 
Maghbib,  William,  a  fencing 
Maokat,  General,  his  cheap « 
Magkbvzii^  Roderick,  of  ri 

petition  for   transporting 

Forfarshire  to  Midlothian, 
Magkbnsib,  Sir  George,  warn 

print  his  works,  220. 
Maokib,  Andrew,  his  house  hi 
Maokhitobh,  Laird  of,  kept  c 

party  in  Glenroy.  16 ;  made 

obtains  letten  of  fire  and  i 

Keppooh,192;  hisexpensivi 
M^Lachlak.  John,  sentenced  t 

and  banisned  for  tampering ' 

79. 
Maglaubih,  Professor  Colin, 

612. 
Macfhbbsov,  James,  the  robi 

execution,  236. 
Magphbbbon  of  Invenuhaven 

stealing  cattle  from  Grant  ( 

142. 
Maoqubbb  of  Fkkll-a'-ehrocahi  1 

wolf  in  Scotland,  60a 
MifTRAB,  James,  a  Quaker,  v 

soldier,  6a 
Maorab's,  Governor,  return  i 

58S. 
MoffoHne^  ScaU,  established,  60 
Jf ojicioiif  Soeittp  cf  Undaiakei 
Malt,  Patrick  Smith's  pUm  for  < 

-tax  riots  at  Glaifow,  60a 

Manners,  general  ohimge  of  (1 

levity  of,  censursd,  620L 
Man-stealing,  a  case  of,  44;  %i 

21L 
Manufacturss  set  up,  86, 126, 16 
Mab,  Earl  of,  hoists  standard  < 

in  Aberdeenshire,  389 ;  letter 

son  of  Stman,  626L 
Marriages,  forbidden,  363. 
Marriages  in  high  life,  ceremonic 
Marrow  Controversy,  44L 
MABTDi'a  description  of  Westen 
MaiH^m*  tomb  m  Greyfriar^  C 

Maxwbll,  John,  of  Munshes,  h 

of  agriculture  in  his  earlv  days, 
Maxwbll,  Robert,  a  noted  early 

agriculture,  486. 
Maxwbll  of  Dargavel  and  Haj 

Orbieston,  dispute  between,  69. 
Maxwbll  of  Orehardton,  a  Cal 

case,29& 
Mechsnical  inventions,  curious,  91 
Medical  practice,  popular,  as  exl 

Tippe(nMaadif9M$oemU,  63 ;  fe« 
Mbdi  family  connected  with  Pob 

Edinburgh,  614,  69a 
MXBllBflLMaJor,  kills  town-clerk 

gow,  103. 
Mbnuu,   Professor    John,   chai 

letter  by,  624. 
MercantBe  enterprise  in  Scotland 

rise,  121 :  increased  after  the  Ul 
MtrekamdUimg     8piriimaU»td^\ 

printed  in  Glaigow  in  1609,  22Q 
Merchant   Company  of  Edinbi^ 

treatment  of  Mary  Flaikfleld,  f 


node  of  sbtuning  from 


UlTCHBLL,  tha  '^TinklwlaD  Dootu,'  3BB ; 

kuTiiltMCUdar.^ia 
MtlonLL,  Wiltum,'lili  «u  nallnl  to  tha 

TioB  for  JMotonBy,  23. 
Mack  Saialor,  k  nbi»  I7  PoniMouk,  4TS. 
Hooar  in  SootUnd  *t  tb*  Unkn,  330. 
If  onxtn,  Bobvt,  «d*«rti»M  IDi  apitHilu, 

k«,  foi  Ui  3<»MJt>- <^  irartaWv,  »!. 
M OMVSOiOBr  of  Skol»aria7,  plot  o^  & 
IfouT,  Bwl  <l,  mun  dibi-am,  7T. 
Moiaa'a  Aemtmt  of  SeaUamd,  3W. 
Hartalit7  ia  EdinlmH^  (ITtiJ,  010. 
Koai  Nook,  >  Snttuh  nrf  HTiii«  in  18SQ, 

ssa 

HowAT,  F"iHg"i  oonoanwd  In  *  maidar  it 

Mm,  DkTid,  mmoa  ti  Stiriinf ,  ahup 
tot  dniff  and  117  him  to  voondod  of 


ItraniuLi,  Bail   of,  tnioUad  on  ntam 

boB  Fyanw,  SS, 
N  oblMIlM^  imprinoBnti  of.  68. 
KoBTiu.   Doom    Hut,    vMtiinm    fArj 

Coondi  tn  ^J**!*  of  bor  AilJftij  Sft. 

OOotn    of   the  umr,  thaii  MSDonts  st 

lu>tsli,W. 
OeiLvn,  Ffttriek,  of  CbIiiu,  ei^ilojad  to 

puid  tho  oooab  agaiart  Iiiih  import*- 

tuHii,3*3, 
OoiLTT  of  Fonda,  hi*  ditth   ud  Uat 

Orfcnay,  k  pint*  takui  in,  SOS^ 
"~~mRi>^  AJuaodar.  InipnioMd,  U. 

itinc  in  oil,  awly  noiioaa  of  in  aeotland. 


Huno  of  Fanlla,  hia  fnnahl,  GflO. 
MracHiMur,  DooaU,  difandi  ttw  Soalbrtli 
•alatoa  Maiwt  aarammant  boona,  US, 

408;  u>aMkth,2a 

Umm,  BUnbatli,  bar  naeoant  of  Soottiah 
nuuinan  in  dntaanth  oantniTiSTl. 

Xim  of  OaidwaU'a  (ousn  frMn  Bdinbuili 
to  Boo»^iin.  40& 

UmnAz,  m  tavani-keopar,  to  tnnbU  <« 
aooXit  of  a  blaa  nawa-lattar,  Tl,  141 

Mdbxat,  Clan,  bar  Tiolant  lattar  to  Lord 


Paper-mannlaotoriiw,  87. 
Pan^iqihi  fa«n  aldna«9 


:t,Afrniit. 
ladbrOowt 


^'1 


8TS. 


McRSAT,  liidj,  of  StHihopa,  »HMiH  on,  478. 
HoBKAT,  Bii  AlaxindwT,  of  Stanlupa,  bia 

pnjoata,   4T4:    Straitiu  nalnaa,  476 

XiAiaiDiiioliHi  adwm.,  474. 
MvaBm,  mahal,  mnidan   bia  wife,  4H; 

ba  it  M*eotad,4fiEL 
Mnri^  aonoart*  o^  In  Bdlnbnigli.  8B,  139 '. 

li^  taato  for  in  aaotiand.  433 ;  Orplitui 

of.  32S. 
Ifnaaalbm:^  ridluS  ^  matdiaa  at,  832. 

NaUCTIB,  >  boUdet,  al   InTannaid  fort, 

374. 
NaTinMoo  tf  rimt,  Hanrr  NaTille  FuWi 

peStion.n7. 
Nacn  ilava,  nmami,   adrarliaomant   in 

Cnmmt  ta«aidiiit.T* 
Now*,  Uaa,  p 


HiOHOLaoir,  Daniel,  hli  0 
with  Hn  Printer 
""illiam,  of  I 


■  of  adnltuy 

Mioc^  Wiliia^of  GUrii  Babool  of  Edin- 

bnt^  anaadoia  of ,  xa. 
ttmawt,  Alaxandar,  bit  Sfitem  rfHtraidrf 


FtMOWrAnthony,  aqnadc  madiaina-Tander, 

Paidww,  Ardbbiabi^  of  01ia|Dw,  Im- 
priaowO^ ;  parmitted  to  liva  at  oartain 

FAnuov,  Williun,  pramotaa  aoanaroa 
and  tmukda  Afiieao  Oompaar,  ISl ;  hia 
lib«alidaaa,lM;  appo^oa  to  Bank  of 
aoatland,  13L 

fulu  of  OoDit  of  ScMion,  2gL 

FaTN^  HoMf  Narilla,  toitimd  and  im- 
priaonad  tar  tan  raara,  39;  pnpoaaa  an 
unproT^naot  in  rmr  oaTJaatMO,  318. 

PMae-maal,  untritjoninaaa  of,  471 

PaaUaa.   failiuitidde   at,   19 :   priaon    not 


Taatad  witb  a  pannliar  pnTilagB^Sl. 
_  ...i-ual  nio"—    —'^- —    -■    >- 
^oaa,103. 


rilu,^fil. 
Peipataal  moticai,  aobama    of,  b;  Darii 

BiMa,103. 
PUTB, '  Dnbe'  of,  bii  tertian,  383. 


,  Bari  of,   takan    piiionai   at   tba 

BsTotntioo,  11,  13;  libaiated,  U;  a^in 


pnnnad  bv  TMnob  piiTataan,  ISIX 
Patiia'a  Jhtbt  q^  Ami  A!f»r«Miit,  fca^  4E(L 
Fiper   of    l(iiaelbBr|;h,    trapannad  aa    a 

niiniit,44. 
Firataa  baniad  at  I^ith  4S8. 
imdar  Haoiy  Bron  an*  a  mao- 

of-war,ieOi  a  pinto  in  (hknaj,  BOG. 
TncUMM,  Dr  Anbibald,   intndaoea  dia- 

aaotfao  in  Bdinbu^,  lOS ;    anaodotM 

eonooninfc    SSS:    boucbt    brfon   tha 

Ooandl  Hr  Uamg mnkng,  2H;  laiaa 

an  aotioa  for  dabmatiMi  aninat  Ba*. 

Jamo*Wafaatar,37B;  hiadaa&,383;  lu 

writlnga,38i 
Pittenmam,  tnatmant  of  wilobea  thua  ia 

1704,399. 
FlantatiDiii,  otimlnala  and  dagndad  panona 

tranqioitad  to,  without  trial,  IIS,  31L 
FUntiniflitt  atlamptad  in  SootbuMt,  417. 
Bonn,  Eliaa,  mnrdaiod  at  Laitb,  48. 
Foar,  TagniDt,  mnltitiuia  of,  313;  rapUa- 

tiona  lor,  piopoaad,  319i 


INSBX. 


685 


Pope,  tlie,  triad  and  bnniad  in  effigy  in 
Bmnbuii^k,  & 

P<npolMt  inroini  aahore  ftt  Gnumoind,  23L 

PORnouB,  CSuptain  John,  plaji  ft  mfttoh  ftt 
golf  with  Hon.  AlftTMHlftr  Elphinsione, 
666 ;  his  nnpopolftrity^SM ;  oondemned  for 
moroer,  086 ;  oxeented  by  the  moh,  686. 

Porteoni  riot,  nnpopiiUr  witnenes  legud- 
ing,600. 

PostHoffioe,  genenl  ftirangementi  in  1689, 
20 ;  the  poit  KunetimM  robbed  and  tem- 
pered with,  21,  74 ;  poet-boj  robbed  by 
Jeeobite  gentlemen,  32;  met  for  efteUiah- 
ing  General  Post-offiee.  125 ;  Tiokiion  of 
letten  at  Post-offloe,  266;  aflaiza  of,  in 
1710,  327, 857 ;  inimovements  of;  by  Mr 
Jamea  Andezwrn,  400 ;  aooidenta  to  poit- 
ba^  513;  improTementa  of,  514. 

Potato  ooltore,  604.  ^aL 

Poverty  of  Scotland,  traits  6f  the  eztrame 
character  (rf,  45. 

Pnvrara,  eq[iiiTOoating,  78;   meetingi  for, 

Preaching  in  open  air,  606L 

Pregnancy,  oonoeahneni  of,  act  againat,  26. 

Presbytenan  form  of  worship,  umovation 

on,  punished,  360. 
Press,  restrictions  on  the,  181. 
Priests  in  tronbla    BeeCatkoUet. 
FsnxQLM  of  Clifton,  fights  a  duel  with  Scott 

of  Baebnm,  330. 
Printing,  art  of,  in  Sootknd  (1712),  363. 
Prisoners'  aliment,  208. 
Prisoners  detained,  from  inability  to  pay 

prison  dnes,  34. 
Prisoners  of  Canongate  Tolbooth,  take  poa- 

asssion  of  it,  7L 
Priaons  crammed  with  disaffected  persons 

in  1689,  IL 
PriTyOonncil  dealawith  Episcopal  clergy- 
men, 78L 
•Proftoeness,  proclamations  against,  342. 
Prussian  srexuMiierB,  recruiting  for,  in  Edin- 

bnr^490. 
Pubdh,  John,  pleads  he  is  not  a  gentleman, 

352. 


Qnaek  medicines  Tended,  260L 

Qnakers,  persecated  at  Qla«gow,  67 ;  perae- 
cated  at  Sdinbugh,  178 ;  appear  at  Cross 
of  Edinburgh,  467;  mdld  a  meeting-house 
thrae,  621 ;  one  sets  up  a  manufactory, 
62a 

Badng  hi  Scotland,  451 

Baffle  of  Indian  screens  by  Roderick  Mao- 
kensie,8ia 

Jiaihray,  an  eaily,  at  Pnstonpana,  472. 

BiAXBAT,  AllMi,  Scottish  poet^  satirises 
metrical  elegies,  140 ;  his  reference  to  Sir 
Biehard  Steele,  427,  429:  reference  to 
musical  entertainments  in  Edinburgh, 
432 ;  to  the  dancing  assembly,  483 ;  con- 
cern in  theatrical  entertainments,  518; 

•  lenda  play%^544;  erseta  a  theatre,  506; 
hia  ^nOe  iSOk^phmf  acted,  624. 

Battkat,  John,  a  poor  man,  imprisoned  ^ 
the  Berolution,  14.  ^ 

Bebel  prisoners  remoTsd  from  Edinburgh 
to  Carlisle  for  trial,  by  virtue  of  *  trebon- 
Jaw,'  411. 


BebalUon  of  1715^380;  of  1745,535. 
Becruiting,  unscrupulous  system  of,  43. 
Becruits  kept  in  jiSls,  79, 182;  60L 

Beieudan  DAts  or  Black  Watch,  408. 
Bepentance  Tower,  subject  of  a  rustic  6ofi 

flioL429. 
'Berxidc  %iirit,'  strange  story  of  the,  169. 
Bestoration  of  Charles  IL,  celebrated  by 

one  Jackson,  37L 
Bestriotions    regarding    Tietual,   trouUea 

from,2ia 
Bevenue  laws  disrelished  and  resisted,  508, 

589,501 
BcTiew  of  Highland  Companies  at  Bnthven, 

Oola 

BevolTer,  the,  anticipated,  101. 

Bitohh,  Charles,  a  mizuster,  in  trouble 

about  an  irregular  marriage,  190. 
Beads  made  in  the  Highlands,  m,  561. 
Bob  Bot,  first  public  reference  to,  373; 

seiaes  Qraham  of  EJUleam,  4S0 ;  ia  taken 

priaoner  by  the  Duke  of  Montroee^  but 

escapee,  421;   forfeiture  of  his  estate, 

422 ;  taken  1^  Ihike  of  Athole  at  Logie- 

rait  and  escapes,  425 ;  BoVs  bad  excuse 

to  General  wade,  500;  his  death.  624. 
Bobberies,  peat  number  of  in  lo^  83: 

increase  m  Highlands  from  withdrawal 

of' Black  Watcb,' 610. 
BoBBKnoN,  Alexander,  of  Struan,  523^ 
,     Duncan,     dispossesses     his 

mother.  Lady  Stman,  of  her  proper^,  233. 
BODIBIOK,  the  St  Kilda  Impostor,  179. 
BOLLO,  Lady,  her  charge  against  her  bus* 

band,  143. 
BoLLO,  Lord,  tries  to  repress  cattle  I^/Mfv» 

31;  proaecnted  by  his  lady,  143b 
BoLLO,  Master  of,  killed,  117. 
Bope-performers,  ItalianjJ(82. 

^work  established,  87. 

BoBi,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  his  death,  452. 
BosKBBEBT,  £arl  of,  praiiks  of,  604. 
Boss-shire,  election  for,  on  a  Saturday,  34L 
Bow,  Captain,  raises  sunk  treaaure,  65L 
Boyal  Bank  of  Scotland,  started,537;  rivalry 

ofbanka,537. 
Boyal  buTj^hs,  couTention  of;  curious  detaila 

concemmgJSL 
BUDDDCAN,  Thomas,  his  coimection  with 

Dr  Pitcsini,  385;  improves  the  classical 

learning  of  Edinburgh,  438. 
Bum,  sale  of  forbidden,  and  subsequentiy 

permitted,  277. 
BuTHXBOLBir,  Eari  of;  'bangstrie'  upon  his 

property,  158L 

Saddle,  ElaaUe  Padma,  invented,  101. 
St  Cedlia,  feast  of,  celebrated  in  1696, 13a 
St  Cedlia's  Day,  celebrated  in  Edinburgh 

with  a  conceit,  139L 
St  Kilda^  account  of,  16& 
islanders  acquire  a  minister,  178; 

curious  peculiarity  attending  the  inha- 


bitants, 18L 

St  Luke,  School  of;  institution  of  at  Edin- 
burgh, 564. 

Salaries  of  Judges  of  Justiciary  and  Court 
of  Session,  3(0. 

Salmon-fishery  in  Scotland  (1709),  363^ 
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Bali  popoMd  to  be  mada  in  a  new  mumer, 

Selten  and  nineta  eomideTCd  as  ilaTee  or 

neoenaiy  MiTanti,  MS. 
Sauion   and   Mubrat,  Lord%  leued  by 

Maater  of  Lorat,  186. 
flanofeoaiT  (Hdyvood  Abbey),  taken  advan- 

ta«e  of  bj  FmtAck  HaUbnrton,  kc^  349. 
BAJsmLAXim,Kim.  Eatiiek,a  boj,  bewitched, 

Bavibt'b  engine  for  railing  water,  237. 

SoaTengering  of  Edinburgh,  5ML 

Sdhoola,  peroohiaL  estabUihment  of^  in 
Sooftland,  101;  plaTB  aoted  at»  581 

Seott  MagoMAtyt  ertahiiehed,  60a 

Boon  of  Baebnm  killed  in  a  duel,  89a 

^  Walter,  of  Kelao,  hia  maniage.  and 

letter  deaeribing  it,  39;  fnnezal  of  hii 
father>in-law  at  Qlaegow,  887. 

Sexiutiuea,  a  moltitiide  of  ooplei  oL  diitrio 
bnted  in  the  Hk^landa  in  im^  89. 

SlAiOBTB,  Earl  oCin  rebellion  of  171S,  391, 
393;  again  in  rebellion  in  1719;  hie  for- 
feited eatatee  kept  for  hia  nae  mr  Donald 
Mniohiaon,  46%  468;  hia  ingratitude  to 
Mnrehiaon,  471. 

&oeM<ofk  2^  a  Mhiim  in  the  kirk,  688;  Q25b 

BewuMghX^  deaoribed  by  Martin,  with 
inataneei,  278. 

Serranti,  regiBterH>ffiee  for,  propoaed  in 
1700,214. 

Beerion,  Oourt  of,  new  judgea  ^ipointed  for, 
10;  ita  pui^  under  fuspielon,  291; 
tyranny  of;  293;  eereiity  of  Judgee  of, 
371 ;  salaries  of  judgea,  303. 

Bbtok,  Hon.  James,  aoouaed  of  robbing  a 
post-boy,  32l 

Settlement,  an  inharmonious.  680L 

AtofTw,  a  trial  at  designed,  209. 

Shaw,  Christian,  of  Banarran,  her  eaae,167; 
thread  spun  by  her,  510. 

Shaw,  Sir  John,  of  Oreenook,  his  maniage, 
240;  kills  Mr  Houston,  4& 

Shobt'b  telescopes,  667. 

SOBBALD,  Sir  &,  obdms  a  sham  in  Adair's 
maps  of  Scotland,  42;  hia  ooneem  in  origin- 
ating a  botanie  garden,  81 ;  his  death,  619. 

'  Saier,'  origin  of  term  in  Sootland,  212L 

SilTor^mine  at  Alva,  247. 

SiMBOV,  Professor  John,  teaehes  Azmin- 
ianism,441. 

Skye,  Isle  of,  &e(Mui-«^A<  in,  28a 

Slaughters—town-derk  of  Glasgow  by 
Major Mensies,  108;  Master  of  ftdOo  by 
Graham  of  Inehbrakie,  117;  Houston. 
Writer  to  the  Si^paet,  by  Kennedy  of 

~ioeho] 
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Shnall-pox  (1718)^  387;  Jnoenlalion  for  in- 

troduoed,  630. 
Smith  of  Whitehill'sjdana  lor  intnduang 

water  into  towns,  238b 
Soldiers,  xeeruiting  of;b^  nefukras  mss 

43;  from  eriminals,  64 ;  reenxis  kept 

jaila,  79;  mntinisa  of  reeniits  in  Ouioa- 

^  Tdbooth,  182, 601. 
Spirits,  young  man  troubled  with,  at  Glen- 

eorae,  666b 
Spott  ehuroih  <w*>*n««<*wi^<tp«  336 ;  witofa 

ofSpott.27&. 
fftagr  ooacin  from  Edinbur;^   to  Glsev^ 
7l768),  612 ;  from  London  to  QIsmw, 

613 ;  from  fldinbuxdh  to  London,  407. 
Stsir  ehureh  burnt,  8m. 
Sr AIB,  Viaeountsss  dL  death  of ;  her  eolBn 

plamd  in  an  upri^t  position ;  hum  mnA 

Siemff,  riding  of  the,  a  punishment  for 
ornel  husbands,  589. 

SUmmp  of  Irish  victual,  proelamatinn  re- 
garding, 24L 

Srinj^  Sir  IL,  Tints  SooUand,  as  a  com- 
missioner on  forfeited  estates,  409,  426; 
anecdotes  ooneeming,  429. 

Stereotyping  inventedlbj  Oed,  666k 

SnuABT,  Sir  James.  Lor^  AdTocato  far 
Scotland,  faTouzable  to  witdi-prosecB- 
tions,  136 ;  his  death,  383;  Lt-den.  Sir 
JamesSteuart|hiB  reoallectioaa  of  Dnehesi 
of  Dongas  at  Fkris»  607. 

SnwABT,  GenersL  killed  by  EUiet  of 
Stobbs,623. 

SnBLoro  of  Kier,  his  trial  for  hidli-trBssoo, 
84& 

Stobo,  John,  'student  in  astrologico-phy- 

Stonn,  an  extraordinary,  in  1739, 608. 
SnUHAV,  W.&.  of  Edinbuz;^  ia  robbed  of 

a  large  sum,  333b 
Stbathmob^  Eari  of,  killed  in  a  drunkea 

fray,  646. 
Streets  and  Wynds  of  Edinburgh,  in  18th 

oentur^69L 
SUDDT,  luokensie  of,  killed  at  Invanoy, 

16. 
Summer  of  1723,  its  suhiineaL  48a 
Sunday  obsenranoe,  271,  842,  344, 397^  669. 


SormBLAVO,  James,  in  ehaige  of  the  Fhyno 
Garden,  81;  introduoea  culture  of  melQtti» 
142. 


Auchtvfardel,  821 ;  Cowparof  Loehblair 
by  OgilTie  of  Quny,  322 ;  Bobert  Oswald 
byBaird  of  Sauohtonhall,  822 ;  b^  Master 
of  Burleigh,  326 ;  of  Mrs  Kincaad  by  her 
huaband,  473;  of  Ounpbell  of  Lawera, 
473:  a  boy  Oaims  killed,  647. 

Slave  (or  *  perpetual  servant '  K  man  adjudged 
to  be  for  theft,  and  hanaed  over  to  Sir 
John  Areskine  of  Alva,  246l 

Slave,  negro,  advertisement  of  a  stolen  one 
found,  463. 

SUvexy  of  sslters  and  miners  till  1776,  249. 

BI.H1IL  John,  in  prison  after  the  Bevolu- 
tion.  13 ;  a  ereditor  punished  for  imprison- 
ing nim,  27. 


Tain  Tolbooth  steeple  fells,  277. 

Tarbet,  Master  of,  charged  with  a  murder 

atLeith,4& 
Ttueai^monepf  murder  of  Ouneron  for,  486. 
Tavexn-bill,  example  of  one  in  EdinbrnfL 

183. 
Taverns  much  frequented,  675. 
Tavema  open  on  Sunday,  distoifaanoe  rt- 

gaidinff,  27L 
Taxes  of  Scotland  and  Eni^and  equitaUx 

adjusted  by  Union,  32& 
Tea,  its  disuse  leoommended  in  favour  of 

beer,  613. 
j^nnis  Court,  theatrioals  in,  898. 
Thanksgiving  hypooritioaUy  ordered,  22L 
The^oalsm  Edinburgh  (1716),  387,  6UL 

01(^660;  683. 688  {  at  (»a«ow,  66a 
Thrashing-machine  mvented,  603. 


INDEX. 


Thvndantomi    *t    Edinlmigh   (June   10, 

1717),  iOL 
TinUarian  DocUtr,  a  straage   eBthumast, 

868;  Tinte  the  witoh-boy  of  GbUar, 449. 
TigfpermaOoeh'M    BeeeipU,    63;      medical 

maotioe  and  literatoxe  of  the  time,  63 ; 

teppeimalloeh'i  pharmaoopoMai  64;  his 

dream  about  battles  and  amhamiadorB,  66. 
Toasti,  treaeonaUe,  drank  at  Domfries,  182. 
Tobaooo  trade  of  Olaegow,  431»  616l 
Tolbooth,  CSanongate,  mutiny  of  reoraite  in, 

801. 
Tolbooth  of  Edinbuxgh  stuffed  with  politi- 

oal  priaonen,  U. 
Toleration  Aet  for  Soottiih  Epieoopalians, 

387. 
Torture  employed  after  the  Berolutionj  39. 
TraTelling,  formal  permiiiion  rec^uired  irom 

«nreznment  for  persons  of  enunenoe,  61 ; 

slowness  oL  222;  means  of,  408;  eoaolias 

set  up,  812 ;  a  difflonlt  journey  of  Lord 

LoTat,82& 
Treasure  lost  at  sea,  dived  for,  561. 
Tboteib'b  ChmpemUum  of  Latin  Grammar, 

682. 
Trustees,  Board  of,  established,  64L 
l^ninghame  Woods   planted   l^  Earl  of 

HaiUington,  417. 

Union,  changes  in  commerce  produced  by, 
338 ;  customs  and  excise  of  Scotland,  ZS9. 

Union,  treaty  of,  268L 

University  of  Edinbuigh,  deared  of  Episco- 
palian prof  essois,  7 ;  medical  -education 
mtroduced,  106i 

Vice  and  immorality  severely  punished,  342. 
YiOLAim,  Sumora,  an  Itsiian  ropenianoer, 
826. 

Wadb.  General,  sent  as  commander-in- 
chief  to  disarm  the  Hii^landen,  497; 
pleads  for  exiled  rebels,  623:  his  High- 
land roads,  628,  681;  /He  at  Dalnas^dUJ, 
681. 

Walkxr,  Helen,  intercedes  for  her  sister's 
pardon,  802L 

WALKIB,  Bstridc,  his  account  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  bishops  in  1889. 6;  his  account 
of  the  Seven  Bear  Years,  198;  denounces 
the  dancing  assembUes,  482. 

WaUdng-swiuds  and  other  weapons  worn 
by  gentlemen,  49. 

Wallagi,  Captain  John,  long  kept  a 
prisoner  for  «i^*yu*iffg  Holyroodhouse, 
13;  petition  for  release,  88. 

Waxbon,  Andrew,  OlasKOw  shoemaker,  38& 

^  a  skipper,  subscription  in  behalf 

of,  134. 

Weuxms  worn  by  gentlemen,  a  fatal  prao- 
tice,49L 


Weii^ts  and  measures,  stati 

to  various  towns,  61. 
WeHem  Idet,  DacripUon  of^ 
Whales  in  Firth  of  Forth,  Tt 

ross  and  Kilrenny,  468. 
Whistoh'b  Primitive  Chrii 

383. 
Whittield'b  open-air  pread 
William  UL,  crown  settled « 

in  massacre  of  Olencoe^SO; 

on  Catholic  worship,  204; 
WiLLIAMBOK,  Bev.  J.,  of  Ml 

letter  on  *  recent  domestic  < 
WlLBON,  Robert^  a  servant  1 

recruits  4^ 
Windmill  at  Leith,  building  o 
Winds,  destraotive,  in  Lothia 
Wines,  use  of,  and  prices,^  18S 
Witch-bov  at  Calder,  449. 

,  Marion  lillie,  at  Spot 

>  the  last  burnt  in  Soot 


Witchcraft  jurispradence,  136 

repealed,  697. 
Witches  at  Coldingham,  94: 

and  Pittenweem,  Fife,  298; 

302. 
Witches,  five,  burnt  at  Paisley 
of  noBS-shire  treatec 


the  first  time,  216;  see  also 
Witches,  various,  proceedingi 
94, 136, 193,  218, 27^  2^^ 
WoDBOW,  Bev.  Mr,  his  remarl 
tile  losses  at  Olaegow.  337, 
plsffue  of  bugs  a^  642;  u 
OaUoway,380;  deplores  reli) 
at  Glasgow,  432,  ^616;  bi 
general  condition  of  the  o 
condemns  theatricals,  619,  6 
oribes  profligacy  of  manners. 
Wolf,  last  inSootland,  killed,  < 
Women  of  evil  repute  banishec 
Women's  *  Girded  Tkils '  satirii 
Wool  forbidden  to  be  exported, 
WooUen  manufactures  at  Aber 
WoBTLKT  M029TAQU,  Lady  Ml 
Lady  Murray  of  Stanhope, 
duces  inoculation,  630. 
WriterM,  malignant  feelings  cl 
OTposing  interests,  case  of; 
Comxie,278. 
Writing,  engine  for,  invented,  S 

York  Buildings   Company  pui 
felted  estates,  443;  leases  Stro 
476;  its  failuie  alluded  to, 
woods  of  Abemethy.  647. 

YouHCK  Gedge,  trouUee  fron 
Bondaj  obsovance,  27L 

Youiro,  James,  an  ingenious  me 
curiosity-monger,  99;  House 
I     ties  at  Edinburgh,  lOa 
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Old  Tolboolb,  Ediobargh. 
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